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For  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States. 

July  26,  1702. 

Mr.  Fenno, 

The  editor  of  the  "  National  Gazette  "  receives  a  salary  from 
government. 

Quere.  Whether  this  salary  is  paid  him  for  translations,  or  for 
publications,  the  design  of  which  is,  to  vilify  those  to  whom  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  committed  the  administration  of  our  public 
affairs — to  oppose  the  measures  of  government,  and,  by  false  in- 
sinuations, to  disturb  the  public  peace  ? 

In  common  life  it  is  thought  ungrateful  for  a  man  to  bite  the 

band  that  puts  bread  in  his  mouth ;  but  if  the  man  is  hired  to 

do  it,  the  case  is  altered. 

T.  L. 


-•  •  •- 


AN  AMERICAN. 

For  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States. 

I. 


*  August  4,  1792. 

Mr.  Fenko, 

It  was  easy  to  foresee,  when  the  hint  appeared  in  your  Ga- 
zette of  the  25th  July,  that  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette 
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received  a  salary  from  the  general  government,  that  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  its  want  of  exphcitness  and  particularity,  to 
make  the  circumstance  matter  of  merit  in  Mr.  Frencau,  and  an 
argument  of  bis  independent  disinterestedness.  Such  a  turn  of 
the  business  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed.  It  is  now  necessary 
that  the  whole  truth  should  be  told,  and  that  the  real  state  of  the 
affair  should  be  well  understood. 

Mr,  Freneau,  before  he  came  to  this  city  to  conduct  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  was  employed  by  Cbilds  and  Swaine,  printers  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  in  New-York,  in  the  capacity  of  editor  or 
8nperintendeut. 

A  paper  more  devoted  to  the  views  of  a  certain  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  head,  than  any  to  be  found  in  this 
city,  was  wanted,  Mr.  Freneau  was  thought  a  fit  instrument;  a 
negotiation  was  opened  with  him  which  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Gazette,  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Freneau  came  here,  at  once  editor  of  the  National  Ga- 
zette, and  clerk  for  foreign  languages  in  the  department  of  Atr. 
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that  his  employer  is,  himself,  well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language,  the  only  one  of  which  Mr.  Freneau  is  the  translator, 
and  it  may  be  a  question  how  often  his  aid  is  necessary. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  that  a  man  acquainted  with  but 
one  foreign  language,  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  it  may  be 
presumed,  demands  his  whole  time  and  attention — the  editor  of 
a  newspaper — should  be  the  person  selected  as  the  clerk  for 
foreign  languages  in  the  department  of  the  United  States  for 
foreign  affairs.  Could  no  person  be  found  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  foreign  language,  and  who  in  so  confidential  a  trust  could 
have  been  regularly  attached  to,  in  the  constant  employ  of  the 
department,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  head  of  it? 

But  it  may  be  asked — is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
head  of  a  principal  department  of  the  government,  can  be  the 
patron  of  a  paper,  the  evident  object  of  which  is  to  decry  the 
government  and  its  mcasuresV  If  he  disapproves  of  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  thinks  it  deserving  of  his  opposition,  can  he  re- 
concile it  to  his  own  personal  dignity,  and  the  principles  of  pro- 
bity, to  hold  an  oflice  under  it,  and  employ  tlie  means  of  official 
influence  in  that  opposition  ?  If  he  disapjirovca  of  the  leading 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  its  adminis- 
tration— can  he  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of  di^licacy  and 
propriety,  to  hold  a  place  in  that  administration,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  instrumental  in  vilifying  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  majorities  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
sanctioned  bij  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  f 

These  questions  would  certainly  be  natural.  An  answer 
might  be  left  to  the  facts  which  establish  the  relation  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  as  the 
text,  and  to  the  general  tenor  of  that  paper,  as  the  commentary. 
Let  any  intelligent  man  read  the  paper  from  the  commencement  of 
it,  and  let  him  determine  for  himself  whether  it  be  not  a  paper 
virulently  hostile  to  the  government  and  its  measures.  Let  him 
then  ask  himself  whether,  considering  the  connection  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  coeval  with  its  first  establishment,  it  be  probable  that  the 
complexion  of  the  paper  ia  contrary  to  the  views  of  that  officer. 
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If  be  wishes  for  a  confirmation  of  the  inference  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  draw,  as  a  probable  one,  let  him  be  informed  in  ad- 
dition, 

1st.  That  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
pending before  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  consideration 
and  decision,  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  in  France,  was  opposed  to  it 
in  some  of  its  most  important  features,  and  wrote  his  objections 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  Virginia.  That  he  at  first  went  so  far 
ns  to  discountenance  its  adoption,  though  he  afterwards  recom- 
mended it,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  in  certain  contin- 
gencies. 

2d.  That  he  is  the  declared  opponent  of  almost  all  the  im- 
portant measures  which  have  been  devised  by  the  government, 
more  especially  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  public 
debt,  the  institution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  measures  as  relate  to  the  public  credit,  and  the  finances  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  proper  that  these  facts  should  be  known,  for  if  the  peo- 
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certain  of  a  real,  not  nominal  reward — personal  liberty  perfectly 
protected — that  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  demands  upon 
them  to  satisfy  the  justice,  retrieve  the  reputation,  and  answer 
the  exigencies  of  the  country,  they  are  neither  less  burthened 
than  they  were,  or  more  equal  to  the  burthen  they  have  to  sus- 
tain ; — if  these  are  their  opinions  and  their  experience,  let  them 
know  and  understand,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  officer  who  has 
been  mentioned — ^both  as  to  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  which  was  framed  by  them,  and  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  their  representatives,  freely  chosen — are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  theirs. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  of 
opinion,  that  they  erred  in  adopting  their  present  Constitution — 
that  it  contains  pernicious  principles  and  dangerous  powers — 
that  it  has  been  administered  injudiciously  and  wickedly — that 
men  whose  abilities  and  patriotism  were  tried  in  the  worst  of 
times,  have  entered  into  a  league  to  deceive,  defraud,  and  op- 
press them ;  that  they  are  really  oppressed  and  ruined,  or  ia 
imminent  danger  of  being  so ; — if  they  think  the  preservation  of 
national  Union  a  matter  of  no  or  small  consequence ;  if  they 
are  willing  to  return  to  the  situation  from  which  they  have  es- 
caped, and  to  strip  the  government  of  some  of  the  most  neces- 
sary powers  with  which  they  have  clothed  it;  if  they  are  de- 
sirous that  those  which  may  be  permitted  to  remain  should  be 
frittered  away  by  a  narrow,  timid,  and  feeble  exercise  of  them ; 
if  they  are  disposed  to  see  the  national  government  transformed 
into  the  skeleton  of  power; — if  they  are  persuaded  that  nations 
are  under  no  ties  of  moral  obligation — that  public  credit  is  use- 
less, or  something  worse — that  public  debts  may  be  paid  or  can- 
celled at  pleasure — that  when  a  provision  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  for  them,  the  discontents  to  be  expected  from  the  omission 
may  honestly  be  transferred  from  a  government  able  to  vindi- 
cate its  rights  to  the  breasts  of  individuals  who  may  first  be  en- 
couraged to  become  the  substitutes  to  the  original  creditors  and 
may  afterwards  be  defrauded  without  danger;* — if  to  national 

•  Such  was  the  advice  given  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Minister  Pie- 
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union,  national  respectability,  public  order,  and  public  credit, 
they  are  willing  to  substitute  national  disunion,  n&tional  insigai- 
ficanco,  public  disorder,  and  discredit,  then  let  them  unite  their 
acclaniationa  and  plaudits  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  let  him  be 
the  toast  of  every  political  club,  and  the  theme  of  every  popular 
huzza;  for  to  those  points,  without  examining  his  motives,  do 
the  real  or  pretended  political  tenets  of  that  gentleman  most 
assuredly  tend. 

These  strictures  are  made  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  people  to  know  the  characters  intrusted  with  their 
public  afl'airs. 

As  I\Ir.  Jefferson  ia  emulous  of  being  the  head  of  a  party 
whose  politics  have  ever  aimed  at  depressing  the  national  autho- 
rity, let  him  enjoy  all  the  glory  and  all  the  advantage  of  it.  But 
let  it  at  the  same  timo  be  understood  by  those  who  are  per- 
suaded that  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  is  to 
be  promoted  by  other  means,  that  such  are  the  views  by  which 
he  ia  actuated. 

An  American. 
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It  may  be  very  true,  in  a  literal  sense,  that  no  negotiation 
was  ever  opened  with  Mr.  Freneau  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  yet  it  may  be  very  certain,  that  a  negotiation 
was  opened  with  him,  directly  or  circuitously,  by  a  particular 
frimd  of  that  officer,  and  expectation  given  of  his  patronage  and 
encouragement. 

It  may  be  very  true,  in  the  sa,me  sense,  that  Mr.  Freneau's 
coming  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
was  at  no  time  urged,  advised,  or  influenced,  by  the  same  officer, 
and  yet  it  may  be  equally  a  fact,  that  it  was  urged,  advised,  and 
influenced  by  a  friend  of  his^  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  answer 
his  views,  and  with  authority  to  engage  his  assistance  and  sup- 
port It  may  in  the  strictest  sense  be  true,  that  Mr.  Freneau's 
c»ming  to  Philadelphia  was  his  own  voluntary  act;  and  yet  true 
that  he  came  from  interested  motives,  and  to  do  the  work  of  a 
party  ;  for  a  man  acts  not  the  less  voluntarily  because  he  yields 
to  considerations  of  interest.  It  may  be  even  true,  that  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Gazette  was  never  either  directed,  controlled, 
or  attempted  to  be  influenced  in  any  manner,  either  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  any  of  his  friends ;  and  yet  it  may,  in  the 
strongest  sense,  be  true,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  emolu- 
ments received  from  that  ollieer,  he  has  acted  in  precise  confor- 
mity to  his  known  principles  and  views. 

As  to  the  assertion,  that  not  a  single  line  in  the  National 
Gazette  was  ever,  dlrectlij  or  indirectly^  written,  dictated,  or  com- 
posed for  it,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  a  shocking  instance 
of  rashness  and  levity.  Unless  Mr.  Freneau  be  himself  the  au- 
thor of  every  line  which  has  been  contained  in  every  one  of  his 
papers  (a  thing  not  to  be  believed),  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
know  that  none  has  ever  been  directly  or  indirectly  written,  dictated, 
or  composed  by  the  ollieer  in  question.  And  if  he  had  been  as 
scrupulous  about  an  oath  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  never 
could  have  sworn  so  positively  as  he  has  done,  to  a  thing  whicli 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know;  temerity  like  this  would 
invalidate  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  were  even, 
as  he  is  not  in  the  present  case,  a  disinterested  witness. 

No,  Mr.  Freneau,  this  is  not  the  way  to  exculpate  yourself 
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before  a  judicious  public,  from  the  coDclusions  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  most  convincing  facts.  Nor  can  it  be  believed, 
from  any  thing  that  you  have  either  sworn  or  Baid,  that  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  alleged  is  "a  lie." 

The  material  facta  which  have  been  alleged,  and  may  be 
added  in  confirmation,  arc  either  acknowledged,  or  such  as  yoa 
dare  not  deny  ;  and  they  prove  decisively  your  improper  connec- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  iuSuence  of  that  con- 
nection upon  your  press. 

It  is  a  fact  which  you  have  acknowledged,  that  you  receive 
a  regular  salary  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  clerk  in  hia  de- 
partment for  foragn  languages,  while  you  pretend  not  lo  act  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  translator  of  one  foreign  langttage. 

It  is  a  fact  which  you  tacitly  concede,  that  you  came  from 
New-York,  where  you  was  in  capacity  of  an  editor  or  director  of 
a  newspaper,  to  become  in  this  city  editor  of  the  National  Ga- 
zette. 

It  is  a  fact  which  you  dare  not  deny,  that  your  appointment 
!  clerk  for  foreign  languages,  was  cokmporary  with  or  rather 
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It  is  a  fact  which  results  from  the  whole  complexion  of  your 
paper,  that  it  is  a  paper  intemperately  devoted  to  the  abuse  of 
the  government,  and  all  the  conspicuous  actors  in  it,  except  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  coadjutors,  who  are  the  constant 
theme  of  your  panegyric.  Even  the  illustrious  Patriot  who  pre- 
sides at  the  head  of  the  government,  has  not  escaped  your  en- 
venomed shafts. 

And  from  these  facts  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  are 
irresistible. 

The  circumstances  of  your  having  come  from  another  State 
to  set  up  and  conduct  a  new  paper  ;  the  circumstance  of  the  edi- 
tor oi  that  new  paper  being  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Department 
of  State ;  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  that  appointment 
with  the  commencement  of  your  paper,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
'ViA  precedency — the  conformity  between  the  complexion  of  your 
paper,  and  the  known  politics  of  the  head  of  the  department 
who  employed  you — these  circumstances,  collectively,  leave  no 
doubt  of  your  true  situation ;  the  conviction  arising  fron^them  is 
too  strong  to  be  weakened  by  any  of  those  bold  or  even  solemn 
declarations,  which  are  among  the  hackneyed  tricks  employed  by 
the  purists  in  politics,  of  every  country  and  age,  to  cheat  the 
people  into  a  belief  of  their  superior  sanctity,  integrity,  and 
virtue. 

If  you  had  been  previously  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper  in 
this  city — if  your  appointment  had  been  any  considerable  time 
subsequent  to  the  institution  of  your  paper,  there  might  have 
been  some  room  for  subterfuge ;  but  as  matters  stand,  you  have 
no  possible  escape. 

The  fact  of  the  preliminary  negotiation  which  brought  you 
to  this  city,  is  not  material,  when  so  many  other  facts  presuppos- 
ing it  occur;  but  even  this,  if  the  scruples  of  family  connection, 
or  the  dread  of  party  resentment,  does  not  prevent  the  evidence 
being  brought  forward,  will  be  proved  incontestably ;  not,  in- 
deed, a  negotiation  in  which  Thomas  Jeflferson,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  the  immediate  agent,  but  one  carried  on  by  a  very 
powerful^  influential^  and  confidential  friend  and  associate  of  that 
gentleman. 
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a  'iir-wt  r-*r=0-'.i'.  comtrJicieni  in  saoh  a  cafe:  he  koows  how  to 
y.:  a  ;-'-ar.  ;:;  a  ii'-^iaiiori  caIc':;Ia;-?-i  to  pro-i«ce  all  the  effects  he 
'krir';j!.  witr.'/it  tr.e  ffrtras  a^l  awkwari  formality  of  telling  him, 
•'  sir,  I  rr.ean  to  Lire  vo^i  ?>r  the  curp-iiie." 

It  is  irr.j^/SjiV. ie  ?jr  a  oorr-^ct  ra::;  i  liot  to  pronoiinoe,  that,  in 
ths  aSntrac:,  a  conn-i^tioD  Iskt-  thai  which  is  acicnowle>3ged  to  sub- 
feint  b';:'A'e':ri  TO ;  arid  Mr.  JeiTcrri-jn.  h^r.veen  the  fi<hr  if  a  neica- 
ji'ifi-fT.  an'i  the  h'^ad  of  a  departmeat  of  the  goTemment.  is  I'ndf- 
/k'j4^  and  «r^/,  and  conse<juen;iy  of  a  nature  to  justily  suspicioD. 

A  conn'r'jtion  of  that  Fort  in  a  free  country,  is  a  pemicioos 
pre<«d':nt,  in'.onoUtent  with  those  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
republican  puriiy,  of  which  so  suspicious  a  parade  is  upon  every 
ocjaiion  exliibited. 

The  ap'^lo^y  you  attempt  for  it  is  ill-founded  and  inadmissible ; 
-thf;re  is  no  law,  which  annexes  a  particular  salary  to  the  clerk- 
ship in  question — the  apfx)intment  is  under  the  general  authority 
giv':n  V>  the  head  of  the  department,  to  appoint  clerks  with  sa- 
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city  under  the  old  government,  and  it  was  natural  enough  to  con- 
tinue him  in  the  occupation  and  employment ;  but  Mr.  Pintard 
was  not  the  printer  of  a  Oazette. 

These  strictures,  though  involving  Mr.  Freneau,  it  shall  be 
confessed  have  been  drawn  forth  principally  with  a  view  to  a 
character  of  greater  importance  in  the  community — they  aim  at 
explaining  a  public  officer,  who  has  too  little  scrupled  to  embar- 
rass and  disparage  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member — 
and  who  has  been  the  prompter,  open  or  secret,  of  unwarrantable 
aspersions  on  men,  who  so  long  as  actions,  not  merely  profes- 
sions, shall  be  the  true  test  of  patriotism  and  integrity,  need  never 
decline  a  comparison  with  him,  of  their  titles  to  the  public  es- 
teem. 

An  American. 


III. 

August  18th,  1792. 

The  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  "  the  editor  of 
the  National  Gazette,"  as  he  himself  states  them  to  be,  are  no 
otherwise  personal  charges,  than  as  they  designate  the  person 
against  whom  they  are  made. 

In  their  application  to  Mr.  Freneau,  they  affect  him  solely  in 
his  capacity  of  editor  of  a  public  paper  (which  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  public  capacity),  and  in  relation  to  matters  of 
public  or  national  concern.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  subterfuge  to 
call  them  personal  charges,  and  then  to  say  they  shall  not  be  an- 
swered, unless  the  author  of  them  will  come  forward  to  support 
them.  It  was  easily  anticipated  that  he  might  have  good  reasons 
for  not  discovering  himself,  at  least  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Freneau — 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  a  shelter.  What  else  could 
he  do?  The  charges  brought  against  him  are  substantiated  by 
facts,  some  of  them  acknowledgcct  by  himself,  others  proved  by 
a  reference  to  public  documents,  and  to  his  own  paper,  others  0£ 
general  notoriety. 
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The  inferencea  from  these  facts  are  the  only  things  which  re- 
main for  discussion,  and  these  bo  naturally  3ow  from  the  premiaesi 
that  they  defy  the  arts  of  sophistry  to  obscure  them.  The  expe- 
dient, however,  which  has  been  adopted  comes  rather  late,  con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Freneau  began  to  answer  even  under  the 
solemnities  of  an  oath. 

An  American. 


PAYMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


Angnst  29th,  1792. 
The  following  authentic  documents  respecting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States,  towards  extinguishing  the  Debts  contracted  under  the 


PAYMENTS    OF    PUBLIC    DEBT. 


n. 

Sl«temetU  of  lid  iaiance  akUM  rtnaiiu  tobt  appUtdtt  tit  fkrllur  ptatiait  of  He  Put- 
lieDdit. 
By  the  Actpused  12th  August,  1790,  making  provEsioQ  Ibrthe  rednctioo  of  the 
PablicDcbt,  Section  2ad,  it  is  enacted,  Tb«t  all  such  Burpiav'of  the  prodnct  oftbe 
duties  arising  from  impost  uid  tauoage  to  31st  December,  1790,  after  satisfying  the 
■oTerai  appropriations  therein  speciBed,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
prtblic  debt. 

The  product  of  saM  daties  were     ....        83,028,07065) 
The  total  appropriations  were 1,6S7,194  81 

The  snrpliu  fbnd  to  81st  December,  1700  .        S1,S36,876  64) 

Deduct  the  amount  paid  for  S1,4S6,743  18  of  the 

public  debt  extinguished  aaper  abstract      .  SS41,861  69 


LeaTeg  a  balance  which  remains  to  be  applied  to  the 
tkrthet  pnicbase*  of  the  poblic  debt 


m. 


ilii  abtlraet  Stalanent  of  the  lun  eztinguiilud  ef  tAe  PvMic  Dtbt,  alsi>  of  U«  fUffrntnt 
from  tin  fv  ids  of  the  pnient  OovemmaU  of  attain  cJainu  viKick  aert  incumd  by 
Uu  laie  Gmiemmmt. 

PoncBASES  OF  TBE  PoBLIC  DeBT. 

Amount  thereof  extinguished S1,456,74S  38 

Warrants  drawn  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  under  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  which  hare  been  discharged  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  29th  September,  1789 157,789  91 

Civil  List:  for  various  pajtncDts  made  upon  accounts  which  ori- 
ginated u  der  the  late  Government 25,768  CO 

War  Department,  being  fbr  arrearages  of  pay  due  to  sundry  officers 

of  the  army,  and  for  proiisioas  furnished 7,308  10 

Abraham  Skinner,  late  Commissary  General  of  Priaoncrs,  for  the 
Board  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  at  Long  Island;  appro, 
piiated  by  Congress,  per  their  Act  passed  12th  August,  17W  86,683  18 

Representatives  of  Hr.  de  Decoudray,  balance  of  pay  .        .  2.977  21 

Ditto  Hon.  John  Laurens,  his  salary  on  an  embassy  to  the  French 

Court 6,017  81 

Prancis  Dana,  salary  on  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  2,110  80 

Benson,  Smith  and  Barker,  their  expenses  attending  the  embark- 
ation of  the  British  troops  at  New  York 1,000 

His  Most  Christian  M^esty,  for  military  and  ordnance  stores  sup- 
plied to  American  ships  of  war,  in  the  French  West  Indies   .  29,029  68 
Q              2 
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Oliver  Pollock,  Tor  baUnee  doe  him  (br  lapplies  tt  New  Orleang, 
with  tiiU^reat  tlicrcon,  id  conformity  with  the  lercnl  Act!  of 
Congress 108,605 

Hona,  Gurdoqul  &  Son,  balance  due  for  (upplie*  fliniisbed  in  Spabi  602  66 

S250,U2  14 
Billa  of  exchange,  which  had  been  drawn  on  Foreign  Commii- 

liobcrs.  not  paid  by  them 4,1SS  50 

Timothy  Pickering,  late  Quarter-Master  General,  being  on  Mcomit 

of  tbv  a|i]>ropriatioD  of  840,000,  passed  Joly  1st,  1T90 .        .        .  2,077  69 

Grand  of  Congrtsi,  viz : — 

John  McCord,  per  Act  of  Congress  of  Ist  July,  1700  1,809  71 
Jeboakim  M.  Tocksin,  per  Act  of  Congreu  of  the  26tb  of  March, 

1700 120  00    ■ 

Baron  dc  Glaubcck,  per  Act  of  29lh  Septembw,  1769  ...  140  26 

Seth  Harding,  per  Act  Ilth  August,  1790 200  00 

Caleb  Brewster,  ditto,  ditto   .        . ' 846  67 

2,118  64 

$1,&16,217  42 
TnKiivitT  UipitTalKT.  Bvitter'i  OJut,  ^tg*!'  <^  '^^ 

JoBEFU  NocRBE,  Register. 
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of  Mercator,  has  thought  fit  to  come  forwaxd,  and,  assigning 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  object  of  the  publication,  endeavors 
to  show,  that  the  contrary  of  what  was  intended,  is  true. 

What  right  had  Mercator  to  suppose,  that  any  thing  more 
was  intended,  than  simply  to  inform  the  public  that  besides  a 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt^from  the  period  at  which 
measures  were  matured  to  begin  that  payment^  a  considerable  sum  of 
the  Capital  oftfie  Debt  has  been  extinguished^  and  tha^  a  further  sum 
will  be  &ctinguished  by  a  provision  already  made  ?  leaving  them  to  this 
very  natural  inference,  which  will  be  drawn  by  every  candid  mind, 
that  the  government  has  been  as  attentive  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 

But  admitting  Mercator  to  be  right  in  his  suggestion  of  the 
object,  it  is  presumed  that  a  liberal  construction  of  all  circum- 
stances will  justify  the  position,  that  the  present  government  has 
reduced  the  debt  of  the  former  government,  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressed in  the  documents  which  have  been  published.  This  will 
result,  if  it  shall  appear  that  provision  was  made  for  the  interest, 
as  early  as  was  reasonably  practicable.  To  have  paid  the  interest 
from  that  period,  and  to  have  sunk  so  much  of  the  capital  in 
addition,  is,  in  fair  construction,  to  have  reduced  the  debt  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  sunk. 

When  Mercator  undertook  to  suppose  an  object,  which  was 
not  declared,  he  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  be  better  informed 
and  more  accurate.  When  he  undertook  to  state  an  account  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  he  ought  not  only  to  have  selected  just 
items,  to  have  adverted  to  dates,  times  and  possibilities,  but  he 
ought  to  have  stated  the  whole  account. 

This  he  has  not  done ;  on  the  contrary  he  has  both  misrepre- 
sented and  suppressed  facts.  He  has  shown,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  certain  junto  (who  not  content  with  the  large  share  of  power 
they  have  in  the  government,  are  incessantly  laboring  to  monop- 
olize the  whole  of  its  power,  and  to  banish  from  it  every  man 
who  is  not  subservient  to  their  preposterous  and  all-grasping 
views),  that  he  has  been  far  more  solicitous  to  arraign^  than  to 
manifest  the  truth — to  take  away,  than  to  afford  consolation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  followiog  particulars  are  proofe  of  his  want  both  of  accu- 
racy and  candor. 

First. — He  charges  to  the  Treasuiy  Department  arrears  of 
interest,  which  accrued  prior  to  its  existence,  that  is,  &om  the 
Ist  of  August,  1789 ;  whereas  the  department  was  not  instituted 
till  the  2d  of  September,  nor  organized  till  about  the  13th, 
when,  I  am  informed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Secondly. — He  takes  as  the  standard  of  his  calculation,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  as  it  exists  under  the  present  funding  system,  in- 
cluding all  the  arrears  of  interest  made  principal,  and  the 
$21,500,000  of  assumed  debt — whereas  the  arrears  which  did 
actually  accumulate  to  the  end  of  the  year  1790,  were  only  on 
the  principal  ol  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  fall  short 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  of  the  sum  he  states. 

These  simple  facts  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  statement. 

But  the  principle,  upon  which  he  proceeds,  is  not  leas  absurd 
than  his  calculations  are  fallacious. 
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the  means,  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  measures  by  which  the 
domineering  aims  of  his  party  are  to  be  effected,  or  the  cause  oi 
confusion  promoted  7  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  language  and 
conceptions  of  Mercator  io  provide  for  a  debt,  and  ll8  "produce" 
it,  amount  to  the  same  thing  ? 

To  form  a  still  better  estimate  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  let  there  be  a  review  of  some  leading  facts. 

Congress  met  under  the  present  government  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1789.  To  put  it  in  motion  they  had  a  vast  and  very 
arduous  work  before  them.  This  was  of  course  a  primary  object ; 
a  provision  for  the  debt,  a  secondary  one.  It  was  natural  then 
that  the  first  session  should  have  been  exhausted  in  organizing 
the  government,  and  that  a  systematic  provision  for  the  debt 
should  be  postponed,  as  in  &ct  it  was,  to  the  second  session.  A 
temporary  and  partial  provision  of  revenue  only  was  accordingly 
made,  by  very  moderate  duties  of  impost,  far  short  of  an  ade- 
quate fund  for  the  support  of  government,  and  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1789 ;  which  was  as  early  as  the  law  could  be  promulgated 
throughout  the  Union,  and  the  subordinate  executive  arrange- 
ments made  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  Treasury  Department  began  to  be 
in  activity  on  the  13th  of  September.  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  29th  of  that  month,  after  having  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  concerning  the  debt  at  the  ensuing  session. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  without  an  order  of  the  House,  that 
officer  can  propose  nothing. 

It  is  evident,  that  there  was  no  responsibility  on  the  side  of 
that  department,  for  the  accumulation  of  interest  on  the  debt 
until,  at  earliest,  the  second  session,  which  began  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1790. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  January,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  according 
to  order,  the  plan  of  a  provision  for  the  public  debt,  compre- 
hending an  additional  provision  of  revenue,  for  the  purpose  of 
facing  the  interest.  But  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  August  that 
the  principles  of  a  provision  for  the  debt  were  determined  by 
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law,  nor  till  the  lOth  of  the  same  month  that  a  supplementary- 
fund  was  established  for  paying  the  interest  upon  it ;  and  from 
considerations  of  an  obvious  nature,  the  commencement  of  this 
fund  in  opftation  was  deferred  to  the  1st  of  January  following. 

Here  again  'tis  manifest,  that  there  was  no  responsibility  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  accumulation  of  interest  up  to 
the  period  from  which  it  has  been  punctually  paid,  namely,  the 
1st  of  January,  1791,  because  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  that 
department  to  have  accelerated  a  provision  for  it.  Nor  will  any 
blame  justly  light  upon  Congress  for  the  moderate  delay  which 
ensued.  It  was  their  duty  to  bestow  much  deliberation  upon  the 
subject.  Much  difference  of  opinion — much  discussion — a  con- 
siderable loss  of  time,  were  to  be  expected  in  relation  to  a  subject 
so  momentous,  so  perplexing,  touching  so  differently  so  many 
chords  of  passion  and  interest. 

The  law  providing  for  the  debt  having  passed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  which  was 
afforded,  by  an  unappropriated  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1790,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  debt.  He  proposed 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  purchases  of  the  debt,  at  its  market 
prices,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Congress,  and  has  been  carried 
into  execution,  as  far  as  circumstances  have  hitherto  permitted. 

This  was  certainly  the  best  application  that  could  have  been 
made  of  the  fund.  It  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  government 
and  of  the  public  creditors : — of  the  government,  because  it  was 
a  clear  gain  of  all  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  specie  paid, 
and  the  sum  of  debt  redeemed,  which  is  already  $514,891  and  69 
cents,  and  will  be  more  when  the  remaining  sum  appropriated 
comes  to  be  applied  to  further  purchases  ;  because  it  was  a  clear 
saving  to  the  nation  of  all  the  difference  in  price  which  was  paid 
by  foreigners  in  their  purchases ;  in  consequence  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  government,  in  the  market,  as  a  purchaser.  It  is 
well  known  to  every  well-informed  man,  that  the  rapid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  debt,  was  materially  owing  to  that  circumstance,  and 
of  course  the  saving  to  the  nation  by  it  has  been  very  considerable. 
The  measure  in  question  was  equally  beneficial  to  the  public 
creditors — ^because  if  the  fund  applied  to  purchases  had  been 
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apportioned  among  them  in  pajrment  of  interest,  it  would  have 
been  a  mere  pittance ;  but  applied  as  it  was,  it  gave  a  rapid 
spring  to  the  whole  value  of  the  stock. 

As  it  is  therefore  proved  that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
chargeable  with  no  delay  with  regard  to  a  provision  for  the  debt, 
occasioning  an  unnecessary  accumulation  of  interest,  in  a  question 
of  merit  respecting  that  department  which  Mercator  has  raised, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  department  on  account  of  the  operations 
which  have  been  advised  by  it,  has  an  unbalanced  claim  of 
merit  with  the  community — 

1st. — For  all  that  has  been  or  shall  be  saved  by  purchases  of 
the  public  debt,  at  the  market  prices. 

2d. — For  all  that  has  been  saved  to  the  nation,  for  the  more 
advanced  prices  given  by  foreigners  in  their  purchases  of  the 
debt. 

But  there  are  other  items  of  importance  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  account. 

1st. — The  saving  resulting  from  the  reduced  rate  on  the  new 
loans  for  paying  off  the  foreign  debt. 

2(L — The  positive  gain  of  1,000,000  of  dollars,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  stock  of  the  Bank 
being  at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent.,  it  is  clear,  that  the  govern- 
ment, by  having  become  a  proprietor  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000 
of  dollars,  has  by  this  single  operation  made  an  actual  net  profit 
of  1,000,000  of  dollars,  that  is,  it  can  get  three  millions  for  what 
will  have  cost  it  only  two. 

I  add  nothing  for  any  saving,  which  has  accrued  from  the  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  domestic  debt,  for  two  reasons ;  one 
because  the  subject  being  more  complicated  would  require  more 
illustration,  and  the  other,  because  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  though  having  the  leading  features  of  that  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  differs  from  it  in  some  material 
respects;  a  strong  refutation  of  the  idea,  so  industriously  incul- 
cated, that  the  plans  of  that  department  are  implicitly  followed 
by  the  legislature ;  and  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  have  had  no 
more  weight  than  they  ought  to  have  had  ;  that  is  to  say,  than 
they  were  entitled  to  from  their  intrinsic  reasonableness  in  the 
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unbiassed  and  indepeadeat  judgment  of  nujoritiea  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress.  The  result  of  what  has  been  said  ia  this : 
that  jirovidoD  was  made  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  as 
early  as  could  reasonably  hare  been  expected ;  that  no  negli- 
gence baring  Iia])[>ened,  the  arrears  of  interest  which  liare  acca- 
mulated  in  the  interval  are  properly  a  part  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  government;  and  consequently,  that  the  sums  which 
appear  to  have  been  absorbed  are  so  much  of  the  debts  of  the 
M  gorerament  extinguished  by  the  new. 

Xlercator  brings  as  a  proof  that  the  public  debt  has  increased 
and  is  increasing,  "  what  he  terms  the  present  amount  and 
increasing  weight  of  the  duties  of  impost  and  excise."  Let  &ctB 
decide  the  soundness  of  this  logia  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  only  excise  duty  which  exists  was  reduced  upon  an 
average  fifteen  per  cent.  The  only  addition  which  was  then 
made  to  the  imports  was  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  war,  and  by 
avoiding  recourse  to  permanent  loans  for  that  purpose,  to  avoid 
an  increase  of  t/ie  (IiJ/l.  How  then  can  that,  which  was  done  to 
avoid  an  increase  of  debt,  be  a  proof  that  it  has  increased? 
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Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  only  arrears  which  can  colorably 
be  computed,  are  those  on  the  principal  of  \\iQ  foreign  and  domestic 
debt,  according  to  the  terms  of  interest  which  they  actually  bore, 
up  to  the  1st  January,  1791.  1st.  Because,  in  fact,  the  arrears 
of  interest  on  that  principal  did  not  bear  interest  till  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1791 ;  and  consequently  no  interest  whatever  accrued  upon 
them.  And  2d,  because  the  government  of  the  United  States 
took  up  the  State  debts,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1791.  If  arrears  of  interest  accumulated,  in  the  mean  time, 
'twas  the  affair  of  the  State  governments,  which  were  the 
debtors  and  alone  responsible  for  a  provision  for  it,  not  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  which  only  became  responsible 
by  virtue  of  the  assumption,  from  the  time  that  it  took  effect, 
that  is,  from  the  1st  January,  1792,  from  which  period  the 
interest  has  been  punctually  paid.  This  is  the  true  view  of  it, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  answerable  for  the  neglects  and  omissions  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. But,  what  arrears  may  have  really  accumulated  on  this 
part  of  the  debt  is  unknown,  as  it  is  understood  there  was  in 
some  States  a  provision  for  the  interest. 

Calculating  then  the  arrears,  which  did  actually  accrue,  that 
is  on  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt, 
the  former,  according  to  the  various  rates  which  were  stipulated 
upon  it,  and  the  latter  at  6  per  cent.,  the  rate  which  it  then  bore, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1789,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1791,  from 
which  period  interest  has  been  paid — the  amount  is  $3,003,378  47, 
that  is,  $1,032,980  72  less  than  the  amount  of  the  arrears  for  the 
same  period  by  Mercator.  This  statement  is  not  made  from  any 
secret  sources  of  information,  but  from  documents  long  since  in 
the  possession  of  the  public.  If  Mercator  has  been  inattentive 
to  the  means  of  information,  he  ought  not  to  come  forth  the 
instructor  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  a  mere  question  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  public 
debt^  if  the  arrears  of  interest  which  accrued  on  the  assumed 
debt,  up  to  the  period  from  which  the  United  States  began  to 
pay  interest  upon  it,  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  account,  the  v 
saving  or  reduction,  by  the  nature  of  the  provision  for  it,  ought 
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to  he  placed  on  the  other  side,  and  the  balance  will  be  in  favor 
of  tbe  United  States. 

Had  Mercator  stated  an  account  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, on  liis  own  principle  candidly  applied,  namely,  that  of 
setting  oil'  tbe  aurpUis  of  revenue,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1790, 
against  the  amount  of  the  debt  redeemed  by  purchases  and  pay- 
ments, the  account  would  have  stood  thus — 

lM)tor  Side. 
To  amount  of  surplus  revenue  at  the  end  of  the 

year  1790 $1,838,876  84 

Credit  Side. 
By  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  appears  ^y  the 

statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to 

have  been  redeemed  and  paid  off.  .  .  $1,845,217  42 
By  sum  remaining  to  be  applied    ....     397,024  13 
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ciples  are  not  numerous ;  at  least  among  sober  and  enlightened 
men. 

The  actual  benefits  or  actual  evils  of  the  measures  connected 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  present  and  future,  would  be 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  Test  of  Experience.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  the  country,  honorable  for  human  nature,  if  the  experi- 
ment were  permitted  to  be  fairly  made.  But  the  pains  which 
are  taken  to  misrepresent  the  tendency  of  those  measures,  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  a  decided  proof,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
butable dare  not  trust  the  appeal  to  such  a  Test.  Convinced  of 
thLs,  they  have  combined  all  their  forces,  and  are  making  one 
desperate  effort  to  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  public  councils,  by 
means  of  the  ensuing  election,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  laudable 
work  of  destroying  what  has  been  done. 

Civis. 
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For  the  National  Gazette. 

Sept.  11th,  1702. 

Much  declamation  has  been  indulged  against  certain  charac- 
ters, who  are  charged  with  advocating  the  pernicious  doctrine,  that 
"  public  debts  are  public  blessings,"  and  with  being  friends  to  a 
perjDetuation  of  the  public  debt  of  the  country.  Among  these 
characters,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  been  named, 
he  has  been  pretty  plainly  alluded  to.  It  is  proper  to  examine 
what  foundation  there  is  then  for  those  charges. 

That  officer,  it  is  very  certain,  explicitly  maintained,  that  the 
funding  of  the  existing  debt  of  the  United  States  would  render  it 
a  national  blessing ;  and  a  man  has  only  to  travel  through  the 
United  States  with  his  eyes  open,  and  to  observe  the  invigoration 
of  industry  in  every  branch,  to  be  convinced  that  the  position  is 
well  founded. 
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But,  whether  right  or  -wrong,  it  is  quite  a  dififerent  thing  from 
maintaining,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  a  puhlic  debt  is  a 
public  blessing ;  particular  and  temporarj  ciTOomstances  might 
render  that  advaDtogeous  at  one  time,  which  at  another  m^ht 
be  hurtfuL 

It  is  known  that  prior  to  the  reyolution,  a  great  part  of  the 
circulation  was  carried  ou  by  paper  nwney ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  that  resource  was  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed,  by  being  discredited,  and  that  the  same 
events  bad  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  moneyed  and  mer- 
cantile capital  of  the  country,  and  of  personal  property  generally. 
It  was  natural  to  think  that  the  chasm  created  by  these  circum- 
stances required  to  be  supplied,  and  a  just  theory  was  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  a  funded  debt  would  answer  the  end.  To 
infer  that  it  wouW  have  such  an  effect,  was  no  more  to  main- 
tain the  general  doctrine  of  "  public  debts  being  public  bless- 
ings," than  the  saying,  that  paper  emissions,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  government,  were  useful  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
country,  was  the  maintaining,  that  they  would  be  useful  in  all 
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latitude  in  which  it  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that  "public  debts 
are  public  benefits,"  a  position  inviting  to  prodigality,  and  liable  to 
dangerous  abuse,  that  he  ardently  wishes  to  see  it  incorporated,  as 
hfundamenial  maxim  in  the  system  of  public  credit  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  creation  of  debt  sfiould  be  always  accompanied  with 
ike  means  of  extinguishment  This  he  regards  as  the  true  secret  for 
rendering  public  credit  immortal.  And  he  presumes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  situation  in  which  there  may  not  be  an 
adherence  to  the  maxim.  At  least  he  feels  an  unfeigned  solicitude 
that  this  may  be  attempted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  commence  their  measures  for  the  establishment  of  credit 
with  the  observance  of  it." 

Extract  from  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
manufactures,  presented  the  5th  December,  1791. 

After  using  several  arguments  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  a 
funded  debt  as  capital,  the  Secretary  concludes  thus.  "  There  are 
respectable  individuals,  who  from  a  just  aversion  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  public  debt,  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  it  any  kind  of 
utility,  who  can  discover  no  good  to  alleviate  the  ill  with  which 
they  suppose  it  pregnant,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  ought 
in  any  sense  to  be  viewed  as  an  increase  of  capital,  lest  it  should 
be  inferred  that  the  more  debt  the  more  capital,  the  greater  the 
burthens  the  greater  the  blessings  of  the  community." 

"But  it  interests  the  public  councils  to  estimate  every  object  as 
it  truly  is ;  to  appreciate  how  far  the  good  in  any  measure  is 
compensated  by  the  ill,  or  the  ill  by  the  good ;  either  of  them  is 
seldom  unmixed."  "  Neither  will  it  folio  w^  that  an  accumulation  of 
debt  is  desirable,  because  a  certain  degree  of  it  operates  as  capital. 
There  may  be  a  plethora  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body ; 
there  may  be  a  state  of  things  in  which  any  such  artificial  capita . 
is  unnecessary.  The  debt  too  may  be  swelled  to  such  a  size  as 
that  the  greatest  part  of  it  may  cease  to  be  useful  as  a  capital, 
serving  only  to  pamper  the  dissipation  of  idle  and  dissolute 
indi\aduals ;  as  that  the  sums  required  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
it  may  become  oppressive,  and  beyond  the  means  which  a 
government  can  employ,  consistently  with  its  tranquillity,  to 
raise  them ;  as  that  the  resources  of  taxation,  to  face  the  debt. 
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may  have  been  strained  too  fer  to  admit  of  extensions  adequate 
to  exigencies,  which  regard  the  public  safety." 

"  Wliere  t)iis  critical  point  is,  cannot  be  pronounced ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  lielieve  that  there  is  not  such  a  point" 

"  Anda-ithe  viuissitudesof  nations  beget  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  tlie  accumulation  of  debt,  tJmre  ought  to  be  in  every  gouemment 
aperjKtual,  aiixioits,  and  unwasiug  ejfbrt  to  reduce  that  which  at  any 
time  exiits,  as  ftvl  as  shall  be  practicable,  coneialaitltf  with  integrity 
and  ijooil  fiiOi.'" 

l'Jxtiai-t  from  a.  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rela- 
tive to  ailditional  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  War,  pre- 
sented the  Kith  of  March,  1792. 

"  The  result  of  mature  reflection  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  strong  conviction  that  the  last  of  the  three  expedionts 
which  have  been  mentioned  (that  was  the  raising  of  the  aum 
required,  by  taxes)  is  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  two." 

"  Nothing  win  more  interest  the  national  credit  and  prosperity, 
than  a  consUint  and  systematic  attention  to  husband  all  the  means 
previoudy  jMissessed  fur  extinguish iivj  the  present  debt,  and  to  avoid, 
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permanent  burthens  of  the  people,  to  produce  lasting  distrass, 
and  its  natural  issue  is  in  national  bankruptcy." 

"  It  will  be  happy  if  the  councils  of  this  country,  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  community,  shall  be  able  to  pur- 
sue a  different  course." 

Here  is  example  added  to  precept.  In  purauit  of  a  doctrine, 
the  opposite  of  that  which  is  charged  upon  him,  the  Secretary 
did  not  scruple  to  hazard  the  popularity  of  his  administration 
with  a  class  of  citizens,  who,  as  a  class,  have  been  among  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  government,  and  the  warmest  approvers  of 
the  measures  which  have  restored  public  credit.  The  circum- 
stance indeed  has  been  a  weapon  dexterously  wielded  against 
him  by  his  enemies ;  who,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
duties  proposed,  have  represented  him  as  the  oppressor  of  trade. 
A  certain  description  of  men  are  for  getting  out  of  debt,  yet  are 
against  a)l  taxes  for  raising  money  to  pay  it  off;  they  are  among 
the  foremost  for  carrying  on  war,  and  yet  will  have  neither  loans 
nor  taxes.  TLTbey  are  alike  opposed  to  what  creates  debt,  and  to 
what  avoids  it 

In  the  first  case  their  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  be  divined ;  in 
the  last,  it  would  puzzle  any  man,  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
second  sight,  to  find  it  out,  unless  it  be  to  quarrel  with  and  pull 
down  every  man  who  will  not  consent  to  walk  in  their  leading 
strings ;  or  to  throw  all  things  into  confusion. 

Fact. 


-•  ♦  ♦ 


AMICUS. 

September  11th,  1792. 

A  writer  in  the  Gazette  of  Saturday  last,  after  several  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  certain  charges  which  have  been  lately 
brought  forward  against  the  Secretary  of  State,  proceeds  to  make 
or  insinuate  several  charges  against  another  political  character. 

As  to  the  observations  which  are  designed  to  exculpate  the 
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Secretary  of  State,  I  shall  do  nothing  more  than  refer  to  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place,  and  appear  to  be  in  a  truti  to 
be  pursued  in  the  G^azette  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  chnrgea  which  have  been  brought  against  the  other 
public  character  alluded  to,  I  shall  assert,  generally,  from  a  long 
intimate  and  confidenti.il  acquaintance  with  him,  added  to  some 
other  Rieaus  of  information,  that  the  matters  charged,  as  far  as 
they  are  intelligible,  are  either  grossly  misrepresented,  or  palpa- 
bly untrue. 

A  part  of  them  is  of  a  nature  to  speak  for  itself  without  com- 
ment,  the  malignity  and  turpitude  of  the  accuser  denoting 
clearly  the  personal  enemy  in  the  garb  of  the  political  oppo- 
nent. 

The  subject  and  the  situation  of  the  parties  natarally  impose 
silence,  but  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
made  fruitlessly  hitherto,  and  I  doubt  not,  equally  fruitlessly  in 
time  to  come.  An  opinion  on  the  experience  of  15  years,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  under  circumstances  affording  the  beat 
opportunity  for  an   accurate  estimate  of  character,  cannot  be 
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never  made  a  single  proposition  to  the  Convention  which  was  not 
conformable  to  the  republican  theory — the  other,  that  the  highest 
toned  of  any  of  the  propositions  made  by  him  was  actually  voted 
for  by  the  representation  of  several  States,  including  some  of  the 
principal  ones ;  and  including  individuals,  who,  in  the  estimation 
of  those,  who  deem  themselves  the  only  republicans,  are  pre- 
eminent for  republican  character — ^more  than  this  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say. 

It  is  a  matter  generally  understood,  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  which  were  carried  on  in  private,  were  to  remain 
undisturbed.  And  every  prudent  man  must  be  convinced  of  the 
propriety  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Had  the  deliberations 
been  open  while  going  on,  the  clamors  of  faction  would  have 
prevented  any  satisfactory  result ;  had  they  been  afterwards  dis- 
closed, much  food  would  have  been  afforded  to  inflammatory 
declamation.  Propositions  made  without  due  reflection,  and  per- 
haps abandoned  by  the  proposers  themselves,  on  more  mature 
reflection,  would  have  been  handles  for  a  profusion  of  ill-natured 
accusation. 

Every  infallible  declaimer,  taking  his  own  ideas  as  the  per- 
fect standard,  would  have  railed  without  measure  or  mercy  at 
every  member  of  the  Convention,  who  had  gone  a  single  line 
beyond  his  standard. 

The  present  is  a  period  fruitful  in  accusation — much  anony- 
mous slander  has  and  will  be  vented — no  man's  reputation  can 
be  safe,  if  charges  in  this  form  are  to  be  lightly  listened  to. 
There  are  but  two  kinds  of  anonymous  charges  that  can  merit 
attention — where  the  evidence  goes  along  with  the  charge — and 
where  reference  is  made  to  specific  facts^  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  is  in  the  power  or  possession  of  the 
party  accused,  and  he  at  liberty  to  make  a  free  use  of  it.  None 
of  the  charges  brought  forward  in  this  instance,  fall  within  either 
of  these  rules. 

Amicus. 
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For  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States. 

I. 

Sept.  15th,  1792. 

Though  there  would  be  no  great  hazard  of  mistake  in  in- 
ferring the  writer  of  the  paper  under  the  signature  of  Aristides 
from  "  the  appropriate  and  prominent  features  "  which  charac- 
terize the  style  of  that  paper;  yet  I  forbear  to  imitate  the 
example  which  has  been  set,  with  too  little  decorum,  by  naming 
or  describing  the  supposed  author.  The  similitude  of  style,  or 
any  other  circumstance  merely  probable,  is  too  slight  a  founda- 
tion for  so  improper  a  procedure. 

Peculiar  circumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain, 
uniting  with  the  conjecture  which  is  indulged  respecting  the  real 
Aristides,  lead  to  a  change  of  the  original  party  to  the  charges. 
The  discussion  will  be  taken  up  and  pursued  by  one,  who  is 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  allegations  he  shall  make,  and 
who  consequently  will  not  refuse  to  be  known  on  proper  terms, 
to  the  officer  concerned.  It  is,  however,  not  meant  to  invite 
inquiry  on  that  head.  It  is  most  advisable  that  none  should  be 
made.  For  any  public  purpose,  none  will  be  requisite.  For  any 
personal  one,  none  will  be  proper.  What  shaU  be  said,  will 
merely  apply  to  public  conduct,  and  will  be  supported  by  proof 
and  argument. 

AiVTiy  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  intimation  of  a  willingness  to 
be  known,  if  required  ?  The  answer  is  merely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  epithets  "  cowardly  assassin,"  "  striking  in  the  dark,"  and 
other  tropes  and  figures  of  a  similar  nature.  Some  rhetoric  may 
be  spoiled,  but  the  elucidation  of  truth  will  be  promoted. 

It  occurs  at  once  to  an  observant  reader,  that  Aristides  passes 
over,  in  total  silence,  the  leading  article  of  charge  brought  by  the 
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American  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  namely, — That  he  is  the  insti- 
tutor  and  patron  of  a  certain  Gazette  published  in  this  city,  the 
object  and  tendency  of  which  are  to  vilify  and  depreciate  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  misinterpret  and  traduce 
the  adminisftation  of  it,  except  in  the  single  department  of  which 
that  gentleman  is  the  head ;  implicating  in  the  most  virulent 
censure  the  majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  heads 
both  of  the  Treasury  and  War  departments,  and  sparing  not  even 
the  Chief  Magistrate  himself;  that  in  the  support  of  this  paper, 
thus  hostile  to  the  government,  in  the  administration  of  which 
he  holds  so  important  a  trust,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  apply  the 
money  of  that  very  government,  departing  by  this  conduct  fix)m 
the  rules  of  oflBcial  propriety  and  obligation,  and  from  the  duty 
of  a  discreet  and  patriotic  citizen. 

This  is  the  leading  and  main  charge,  which  has  been  brought 
by  the  American  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  he  supports  in 
several  ways. 

1st. — By  direct  proof  of  an  official  connection  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette, 
coeval  with,  or  rather  antecedent  to,  the^ir^^  estahlishment  of  that 
paper. 

2d. — By  the  suggestion  of  his  being  opposed  to  the  present 
government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  was  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  people. 

3d. — By  the  suggestion  of  his  being  opposed  to  the  principal 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  its  adminis- 
tration, particularly  those  relating  to  the  finances. 

The  object  of  the  above  recapitulation  is  to  show  the  true 
original  state  of  the  question,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen 
how  entirely  Aristides,  in  his  defence,  loses  sight  of  the  principal 
point,  and  contents  himself  with  an  indirect  endeavor  to  involve 
it  in  uncertainty,  by  disputing  or  denying  some  positions  which 
form  only  the  collateral  evidence. 

It  will  now  remain  to  see  how  the  charges  of  the  American 
have  been  and  can  be  supported. 

As  to  the  connection  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  neither  of  the  following  facts 
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can  or  will  be  disputed.  If  any  of  them  ahoold  be  denied,  it  will 
be  proved  beyond  the  poBsibilitj  of  doubt. 

Ist. — That  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  is  a  olerk  in 
the  Department  of  State  for  foreign  languages,  and  as  such 
receives  a  salary-  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollaia  a  fear. 

2d. — That  he  became  so,  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of 
bis  GaiKtte,  having  actually  received  his  salary  &om  the  17tfa 
August,  1791,  and  not  having  published  the  fiiBt  number  of  his 
paper  till  the  31st  of  October  following. 

3d. — That  at  the  time  he  became  so,  there  was  another  cha- 
racter, a  clerk,  in  the  same  department,  who  understood  the 
French  language ;  and  that  the  editor  of  the  National  Oazette.ia 
a  translator  of  that  language  only. 

4th. — That  the  appointment  woa  not  made  under  any  special 
provision,  marking  out  a  particular  clerkship  of  the  kind,  its 
dutiee,  or  its  emoluments ;  but,  under  a  general  authori^  to 
appoint  clerks,  and  allow  them  salaries  not  exceeding  the  av^age 
of  500  dollars  to  each. 

5th. — That  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  immediately 
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The  very  existence  of  such  a  connection,  then,  is  alone  a  suflGi- 
cient  foundation  for  beKeving  that  the  design  of  the  arrangement 
was  to  secure  an  influence  over  the  paper,  the  editor  of  which 
was  so  employed.  But  the  circumstances  which  attend  it 
explain  the  nature  of  it  beyond  a  doubt.  That  which  has  been 
just  mentioned,  namely,  there  having  been  previously  a  clerk  in 
the  department  qualified  to  render  the  service,  is  a  weighty  one. 
The  coming  of  a  riew  printer,  from  another  State,  to  institute  a 
new  paper,  his  having  been  appointed  clerk  in  the  department 
prior  to  his  removal  to  this  city — ^his  having  been  compensated 
b^ore  he  was  even  present,  to  satisfy  the  appearance  of  his  ren- 
dering service ;  these  circumstances  give  a  point  and  energy  to 
the  language  of  the  transaction  which  render  it  unequivocal. 
There  perhaps  never  was  a  more  flimsy  covering  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  a  printer.  Some  ostensible  ground  for  giving  him  the 
public  money  was  necessary  to  be  contrived — the  clerkship  of 
foreign  languages  was  deemed  a  plausible  pretext.  But  no  man 
acquainted  with  hiiman  nature,  or  with  the  ordinary  rules  of 
political  intrigue,  can  be  deceived  by  it. 

The  medium  of  negotiation  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mr.  Freneau,  in  order  to  the  institution  of  his  paper,  is 
known,  and  documents  are  possessed  which  ascertain  the  person, 
but  they  are  at  present  withheld,  from  considerations  of  a  parti- 
cular nature.  These  are  the  more  readily  yielded  to,  because 
the  facts  which  haVe  been  stated  render  it  unnecessary  to 
exhibit  them.  These  facts  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
impartial  mind,  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  is  the  Institutor  and  Patron 
of  the  National  Gazette. 

As  to  the  complexion  and  tendency  of  that  Gazette,  a  refer- 
ence to  itself  is  sufficient.  No  man,  who  loves  the  government, 
or  is  a  friend  to  the  public  tranquillity,  but  must  reprobate  it  as 
an  incendiary  and  pernicious  publication,  and  condemn  the  aus- 
pices under  which  it  is  supported. 

In  another  paper,  the  charges  which  have  occasioned  so  much 
umbrage  to  Aristides  will  be  more  correctly  stated  and  enforced. 
The  precise  terms  of  the  advice  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Jeflerson 
to  Congress,  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  French  debt  to  a  com- 
pany of  Hollanders,  will  be  recited. 
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Thia  characteristic  trait  in  the  politica]  principles  of  that 
gentleman,  will  be  submitted  to  the  honest  feelings  not  on\j  of 
the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry,  to  whom  such  affected  appeals 
are  so  often  made,  but  to  honest  men  of  whatsoever  class  and 
condition. 

Catdllus. 


Sept  19th,  1792. 
The  "  American,"  to  confirm  the  inferences  resulting  from 
the  official  connection  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  appeals  to  a  conformity  of  the 
political  principles  and  views  of  that  officer  with  those  which  are 
sedulously  inculcated  in  that  Gazette.  If  this  conformity  exists, 
it  certainly  affords  a  strong  presumption,  in  aid  of  direct  facts,  of 
the  operation  of  his  inllueuce  ou  the  complexion  of  that  paper. 
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care  that  no  objection  to  the  form  of  the  government  should  pro- 
duce a  schism  in  the  Union ;  which  Mr.  Jeflferson  admits  to  be 
an  incurable  evil. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  though  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  of 
.opinion  that  the  Constitution  contained  "  great  and  important 
good,"  and  was  desirous  that  the  first  nine  deliberating  States 
should  consent  to  it  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  yet  he  had  strong  objections  to  the  Constitution ;  so 
strong,  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  an  ultimate  dismemberment  in 
an  experiment  to  obtain  the  alterations  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  four  last  deliberating  States  (particularly  if  they  had 
happened  to  be  States  in  geographical  contiguity,  which  was 
very  possible)  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  what  might 
not  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Who  knows  whether  the  as- 
senting States  would  have  been  willing  to  have  been  coerced  into 
the  amendments  which  the  non-assenting  States  might  have 
been  disposed  to  dictate  ?  Calculating  the  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations which  were  to  have  been  expected  to  stand  in  the  way, 
who  can  say,  if  even  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
should  have  been  found  willing  to  propose  that  three  fourths  of 
the  legislatures,  or  conventions,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States 
would  have  been  brought  to  adopt  the  required  amendments  ? 

Could  any  thing  but  objections  to  the  Constitution  of  the  most 
serious  kind  have  justified  the  hazarding  an  eventual  schism  in 
the  Union,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  would  have  attended  an  ad- 
herence to  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson?  Can  there  be 
any  perversion  of  truth  in  affirming  that  the  person  who  enter- 
tained those  objections  was  opposed  to  the  Constitution  ? 

The  opposition  which  was  experienced  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  acknowledged  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the 
Union  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  that  the  Constitution  contained 
many  valuable  features;  contending  only  that  it  wanted  some 
essential  alterations  to  render  it  upon  the  whole  a  safe  and  good 
government. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  review  what  was  said  in  the  same 
convention  of  Virginia  by  some  other  members  on  the  subject  of 
the  letter  in  question. 
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Mr.  Henry  (p.  109  of  the  "Debates'^  lepliee  thus  to  Mr. 
PcDdletoo : — "  The  honorable  gentleman  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain the  opinion  of  Mr.  JeSerson,  our  common  friend,  into  «a 
advice  to  adopt  this  new  government  He  wishes  nine  States  to 
adopt,  and  thnt  four  States  may  be  found  somewhere  to  reject  it> 
Now,  sir,  I  say,  if  we  pursue  his  advice,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  To 
prefer  form  to  substance  ?  for  give  me  leave  to  ask,  what  is  the 
substantial  part  of  his  counsel  ?  It  is,  sir,  that  four  States  should 
reject  They  tell  us  that,  from  the  most  authentic  accounts,  New 
Hampshire  will  adopt  it  Where  then  will  four  States  be  fonnd 
to  reject,  if  we  adopt  it?  If  we  do,  the  counsel  of  this  worthy 
and  enlightened  countryman  of  ours  will  be  threwQ  away,"  ka. 
Whether  this  gentleman  argued  sincerely  from  his  impression  of 
the  true  import  of  the  letter,  or  made  an  attempt  "to  pervert 
Mr.  Jefferson's  sentiments,"  as  Aristides  affirms,  must  be  re- 
served to  his  own  consciousness,  and  to  the  candid  construction 
of  an  impartial  public. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Henry  (p.  122  of  the  same  De- 
bates), expresses  himself  thus: — "The  honorable  member,  in 
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fiid  what  he  has  informed  me.  But  I  will  venture  to  sssert  tbat 
the  clause  now  discussed  is  not  objected  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  approves  of  it,  because  it  enables  the  government  to  carry  on 
its  operations,"  &c.  It  ia  observable  tliat  Mr.  Madison  neither  ad- 
vocates the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pendleton's  comment  nor  denies  the 
■justice  of  that  of  Mr,  Henry.  His  solicitude  appears  to  be  to 
destroy  the  inflaence  of  what  he  impliedly  admits  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  press  out  of  sight  the  authority  of 
that  opinion,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
oonfessea  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  sentiments,  but  pru- 
dently avoids  disclosure,  wrapping  the  matte?  in  mysterious  re- 
serve, and  leaving  the  public  to  this  day  to  conjecture  what  was 
the  precise  import  of  the  sentiments  communicated.  Enough, 
however,  is  seen  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  advice  had  prevailed  with  the  convention,  and  full 
credence  had  been  given  to  the  expected  adoption  by  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New- York,  and  Khode 
Island,  would  have  temporarily  thrown  themselves  out  of  the 
Union.  And  whether  in  that  event,  they  would  have  been  at 
this  day  re-united  to  it,  or  whether  there  would  be  now  any 
Union  at  all,  is  happily  a  speculation  which  need  only  be  pur- 
sued to  derive  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  danger  was  wisely 
avoided. 

To  understand  more  accurately  what  the  "  American  "  meant 
in  asserting  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  opposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution, let  him  be  compared  with  himself.  In  his  first  paper  he 
expresses  himself  thus : — "  While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  depending  before  the  people  of  this  country  for  their 
consideration  and  decision,  Mr,  Jefferson  being  in  France  was 
opposed  to  it  in  some  of  its  most  important  features,  and  wrote  his 
objections  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Virginia.  He  at  first  went  so 
&r  as  to  discountenance  its  adoption;  though  he  afterwards  recam- 
mended  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency  in  certain  contingencies." 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  so  far  from  denying,  he  has  even 
admitted  that  Mr,  Jefferson,  at  one  stage  of  the  business,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  his  fellow-citizensi 
but  upon  a  contingency.    And  this  is  literally  the  fact,  as  estab- 
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lisbed  by  the  letter  quoted  in  the  debates  of  the  convention. 
The  advice  is  to  adopt,  if  nine  States  had  not  previously  adopt- 
ed ;  to  reject,  if  that  number  of  States  had  previously  adopted. 
This  is  clearly  to  adopt,  or  not,  upon  a  contingency.  Thus  the 
authority  appealed  to  by  "  Aristides"  confirms  the  latter  part  of 
the  American's  assertion,  without  contradicting  the  former  part- 
of  it. 

Aristides  has  not  denied,  nor  do  I  believe  he  will  deny,  that 
Mr.  Jefierson,  in  his  early  communications,  discountenanced  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  its  primitive  form.  I  know  the 
source  of  the  American's  information.  It  is  equally  authentic 
and  friendly  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Allowing  for  the  bare  possibility 
of  misapprehension,  it  exactly  accords  with  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  of  it.  If  the  fact  shall  be  denied,  the  source  of 
information  will  be  indicated,  under  due  guards  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  proceeding. 

This  will  serve  either  to  confirm,  or,  in  case  of  misconception, 
to  correct. 

I  add,  that  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  objections  to  the  Constitu- 
tion have  not  been  removed  by  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed.  Part  of  his  objections  went  to  the  structure  of  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  government. 

As  to  the  second  fact  which  the  "  American  "  corroborates, 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  participation  in  the  views  of  the 
National  Gazette,  it  is  in  a  degree  conceded  by  "  Aristides."  He 
confesses,  nay,  he  even  boasts  Mr.  Jefferson's  abhorrence  of  some 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  fiscal  administration, 
— that  is,  the  leading  principles  of  those  measures  which  have 
provided  for  the  public  debt  and  restored  public  credit. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  "  Aristides "  had  told  us  what 
those  leading  principles  are  which  are  the  objects  of  so  much  ab- 
horrence to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  administration  have 
been — that  the  public  debt  ought  to  be  provided  for,  in  favor  of 
those  who,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  were 
the  true  legal  proprietors  of  it;  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  for, 
in  other  respects,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  except  so 
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far  as  deviations  from  it  should  be  assented  to  by  the  creditors, 
upon  the  condition  of  a  fair  equivalent — that  it  ought  to  be 
funded  on  ascertained  revenues  pledged  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  the  gradual  redemption  of  principal — that  the  debts 
of  the  several  States  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  provisions,  on 
the  same  terms  with  that  of  the  United  States — ^that  to  render  this 
great  operation  practicable,  avoid  the  oppression  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  facilitate  loans  to  the  government  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  national  bank — that  indi- 
rect taxes  were,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
most  eligible  means  of  revenue ;  and  that  direct  taxes  ought  to 
be  avoided  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible. 

I  aver,  from  competent  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's ideas,  that  he  has  been  hostile  to  all  these  positions,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last ;  and  that  even  in  regard  to  that,  his  maxims 
would  oblige  the  government  in  practice  speedily  to  resort  to  di- 
rect taxes. 

I  aver,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  opposition  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  but  has  extended, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  American,  to  almost  all  the  important 
measures  of  the  government.  The  exceptions  to  the  generality 
of  both  the  preceding  assertions,  I  am  content  to  rest  on  a  desig- 
nation by  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  by  any  person,  who  shall  speak  from 
a  knowledge  of  his  sentiments,  of  those  principles  of  the  fiscal 
department,  or  of  those  measures  of  the  government  of  any  im- 
portance, which  he  does  approve,  I  insist  only,  that  the  desigiia- 
tion  be  precise  and  explicit,  and  come  with  such  marks  of 
authenticity,  as  are  adapted  to  the  nature  of  an  anonymous  dis- 
cussion. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Aristides  dis- 
closes Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions,  I  shall  cite  one  of  his  phrases  with 
a  short  observation.  He  asserts  that  a  suggestion  against  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  he  states,  is  made  on  no  better  foundation  than 
his  being  opposed  to  some  of  the  principles  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, of  the  national  bank,  and  certain  other  measures  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury.     It  is  matter  of  general  notoriety,  and 
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unquestionable  certainty,  that  Mr.  JeffeTson  has  been  opposed  to 
the  national  bank  in  toto,  to  its  constitutionality,  and  to  its  expe- 
diency. With  what  propriety  is  it  then  said,  that  be  has  been 
opposed  only  to  "some  of  the  principles  of  that  institution." 

I  proceed  now  to  state  the  exact  tenor  of  the  advice  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  gave  to  Congress  respecting  the  transfer  of  the 
debt  due  to  France  to  a  company  of  Hollanders.  After  mention- 
ing an  offer  which  had  been  made  by  such  a  company  for  the 
purchase  of  the  debt,  he  concludes  with  these  extraordinary  ex- 
pressions, "  If  there  is  a  danger  of  the  public  payment  not  being 
punctual,  I  submit  whether  it  may  not  be  better,  that  the  du- 
conknts  which  would  then  arise  should  be  trajis/erred  from  a  court 
of  whose  good  will  we  have  so  muc/i  need  to  the  breasts  of  a  private 
company." 

The  above  is  an  extract  which  was  made  from  the  letter  in 
Feb.,  1787.  The  date  of  it  was  not  noted,  but  the  ori^nal  being 
on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State,  will  ascertain  that  and 
all  other  particulars  relating  to  its  contents.  The  genuineness  of 
the  foregoing  extract  may  be  depended  upon. 
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then  is  it  necessary  to  unlearn  all  the  ancient  notions  of  justice, 
and  to  substitute  some  new-fashioned  scheme  of  morality  in  their 
stead. 

Here  is  no  complicated  problem  which  sophistry  may  en- 
tangle or  obscure.  Here  is  a  plain  question  of  moi^al  feeling,  A 
government  is  encouraged,  on  the  express  condition  of  not  hamng 
a  prospect  of  making  a  due  provision  for  a  debt  which  it  owes,  to 
concur  in  a  transfer  of  that  debt,  from  a  nation  well  able  to  bear 
the  inconveniences  of  failure  or  delay,  to  individuals  whose  total 
ruin  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  it,  and  that  upon  the 
interested  consideration  of  having  need  of  the  good  will  of  the 
creditor  nation,  and,  with  the  dishonorable  motive,  as  it  is  clearly 
implied,  of  having  more  to  apprehend  from  the  discontents  of 
that  nation,  than  from  those  of  disappointed  and  betrayed  indi- 
viduals. Let  every  honest  and  impartial  mind,  consulting  its 
own  spontaneous  emotions,  pronounce  for  itself  upon  the  recti- 
tude of  such  a  suggestion.  Let  every  sober  and  independent 
member  of  the  community  decide  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
misfortune  to  the  country,  that  the  maxims  of  the  oflBcer  at  the 
head  of  its  Treasury  Department  are  materially  variant  from  those 
of  the  author  of  that  suggestion. 

And  let  Aristides  prove,  if  he  can,  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  gave 
advice  "  expressly  contrary  to  that  wliich  has  been  ascribed  to 
him.'*  Amidst  the  eccentric  ramblings  of  this  political  comet,  its 
station  in  another  revolution  will  not  prove  that  its  appearance 
was  not,  at  one  time,  at  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  for  it. 

The  American,  it  ought  to  be  confessed,  has  in  this  instance 
drawn  larger  than  the  life.  This  he  has  done  by  blending  with 
the  fact  the  sudden  though  natural  comments  of  an  honest 
indignation.  But  the  original  itself,  in  its  true  size  and  shape, 
without  the  help  of  the  least  exaggeration,  is  to  the  moral  eye  a 
deformed  and  hideous  monster. 

Say,  Aristides !  did  the  character  to  whom  you  are  so  partial, 
imitate,  in  this  case,  the  sublime  virtue  of  that  venerable  Athe- 
nian, whose  name  you  have  assumed — did  he  dissuade  his 
countrymen  from  adopting  a  proposition,  because  though  "  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  ?" 
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Did  he  not  rather  advise  them  to  do  vhftt  waa  both  dxsadvanta- 
geous  and  unjust  ?  May  he  not,  as  a  public  man,  discard  all 
appreheuaion  of  ostracUm,  for  being  the  atiperlativdy  just 

Catdllcs. 

p.  S.  Some  additional  obserrationB  are  leserred  for  another 
paper. 


in. 

Sept  2»tb,  1792. 

Aristides  complains  that  the  American  has  charged  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson with  being  the  patron  and  promoter  ot  national  disunion, 
7iational  insigmjkarux,  public  disorder,  and  discredit,  The  Ameri- 
can, however,  has  only  affirmed,  that  "  the  real  or  pretended 
political  tenets  of  that  gentleman  tend  "  to  those  points. 

The  iacts  which  have  been  eiitablishcd  clearly  demonstrate, 
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Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  preceded  those 
acts,  however  exceptionable  particular  features  in  them  may  have' 
appeared  to  certain  characters,  there  is  no  enlightened  nor  dis- 
creet citizen  but  must  agree,  that  they  ought  now  to  remain 
undisturbed.  To  set  afloat  the  funding  system,  after  the  faith  of 
the  nation  has  been  so  deliberately  and  solemnly  pledged  to  it — 
after  such  numerous  and  extensive  alienations  of  property  for 
ftdl  value  have  been  made  under  its  sanction — with  adequate 
revenues  little  burthensome  to  the  people — ^in  a  time  of  profound 
peace* — with  not  even  the  shadow  of  any  public  necessity— on 
no  better  ground  than  that  of  theoretical  and  paradoxical  dogmas 
— ^would  be  one  of  the  most  wanton  and  flagitious  acts,  that  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Yet  positions  tending  to  that  disgraceful  result  have  been 
maintained,  in  public  discourses,  by  individuals  known  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  have  been  privately  smiled 
upon  as  profound  discoveries  in  political  science. 

Yet  the  less  discreet,  though  not  least  important  partizans  of 
that  officer,  talk  familiarly  of  undoing  the  funding  system  as  a 
meritorious  work.  Yet  his  Gazette  (which  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  mirror  of  his  views),  after  having  labored  for 
months  to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  detestation,  has  at  length 
told  us  in  plain  and  triumphant  terms,  that  "  the  funding  system 
has  had  its  day ;"  and  very  clearly,  if  not  expressly,  that  it  is 
the  object  of  the  party  to  overthrow  it. 

The  American,  then,  has  justly,  and  from  sufficient  data,  in- 
ferred, that  Mr.  Jeflerson's  politics,  whatever  may  be  the  motives 
of  them,  tend  to  national  disunion,  insignificance,  disorder,  and 
discredit.  That  the  subversion  of  the  funding  system  would 
produce  national  discredit  proves  itself.  Loss  of  credit,  the  rea- 
son being  the  same,  must  attend  nations,  as  well  as  individuals 
who  voluntarily  and  without  necessity,  violate  their  formal  and 
positive  engagements. 

Insignificance  and  disorder,  as  applied  to  communities,  equally 

*  The  partial  Indian  hostilities  y<ih\c\i  exist  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  intcmip- 
tioo  of  the  general  peace. 
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with  individuals,  are  the  natural  of&pring  of  a  Ion  of  credit, 
premeditatedly  and  voluntarily  incurred. 

Disunion  would  not  long  lag  behind.  Soherminded  and  rirta- 
ous  men  in  every  State  would  lose  ail  confidence  in,  and  all  respect 
for  a  government,  which  has  betrayed  so  much  levity  and  incon- 
stancy, so  profligate  a  disregard  to  the  rights  i^  prcperb/  and  to 
the  obligations  of  good  faitb.  Their  support  would  of  course  be 
so  far  withdrawn  or  relaxed,  as  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  ita 
enemies.  These  comprise  the  advocates  fbr  separate  confedera- 
cies ;  the  jealous  partizans  of  unlimited  sovereifi^nty,  in  the  State 
governments — the  never  to  be  satiated  lovers  of  innovation  and 
change — thu  tribe  of  pretended  philosophers,  but  real  &bricators 
of  chimeras  and  paradoxes,  the  Gatalinea  and  the  Geesars  of  the 
community  (a  description  of  men  to  be  found  in  every  repub- 
lic), who,  leading  the  daoce  to  the  tune  of  liberty  without  law, 
endeavor  to  intoxicate  the  people  with  delicious  but  poisonous 
draughts  to  render  them  the  easier  victims  of  their  rapacious  am- 
bition; the  vicious  and  fanatical  of  every  class  who  are  ever 
found  the  willing  or  deluded  followers  of  those  seducing  and 
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sions  on  men,  who,  as  long  as  actions,  not  merely  professions, 
shall  be  the  true  tests  of  patriotism  and  integrity,  need  never  de- 
cline a  comparison  with  him  of  their  titles  to  the  public  esteem," 
and  he  is  supported  in  the  assertion  by  facts. 

Not  to  cite  or  trace  those  foul  and  pestilent  whispers  which, 
clandestinely  circulating  through  the  country,  have,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  contaminated  some  of  its  fairest  and  worthiest  cha- 
acters,  an  appeal  to  known  circumstances  will  justify  the  charge. 

Some  time  since,  there  appeared  in  print  certain  speculations, 
which  have  been  construed  into  an  advocation  of  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions in  government.  These  (whether  with  or  without 
foundation,  is  to  this  moment  matter  of  conjecture)  were  ascribed 
to  a  particular  character,  pre-eminent  for  his  early,  intrepid, 
faithful,  persevering  and  comprehensively  useful  services  to  his 
country — a^  man,  pure  and  unspotted  in  private  life,  a  citizen 
having  a  high  and  solid  title  to  the  esteem,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Eights  of  Man,"  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  opportunity  is  eagerly  seized,  to  answer  the  double 
pnrpose  of  wounding  a  competitor,  and  of  laying  in  an  additional  , 
stock  of  popularity  ;  by  associating  and  circulating  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  popular  production  of  a  favorite  writer, 
on  a  favorite  subject. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  State  sits  down  and  pens 
an  epistle  to  a  printer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  transmitting 
the  work  for  republication,  and  expressing  his  approbation  of  it 
in  a  way  which  we  learn,  from  the  preface  of  that  printer  to  his 
edition  of  the  work,  was  calculated  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the 
rights  of  Mr.  Paine,  but  to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  by  direct- 
ing Uie  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  that  republican  firmness  and 
democratic  simplicity^  which  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  friend 
to  the  "  Eights  of  Man." 

The  letter,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  preface,  contained  the 
following  passages  :  "I  am  extremely  pleased  to  find  it  will  be 
reprinted  here,  and  that  something  is  at  length  to  be  publicly 
said  against  the  political  lieresies  which  have  sprung  up  among 
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US,"  "  I  have  no  doubt  our  citizens  will  ToUy  a  second  time 
roand  tlie  i-imiilurd  of  common  sense." 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  acquainted  witb 
the  insinuations  which  had  been  propagated,  who  did  not  in- 
stantly apply  the  remark,  and  the  signal  was  so  well  understood 
by  the  parti!»ans  of  the  writer,  that  a  general  attack  immediately 
commenced.  The  newspapers  in  different  States  resounded  with 
invective  and  .scurrility  against  the  patriot,  who  was  marked  out 
as  the  object  of  persecution,  and  if  possible,  of  degradation. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  general  expressions  designate  a 
person  or  an  object  as  clearly  as  an  indication  of  it  by  name.  So 
it  happened  in  the  present  ease.  The  javelin  went  directly  to  its 
destination. 

But  it  was  quickly  perceived  that  discerning  and  req>ectable 
men  disapproved  the  step.  It  was  of  consequence  tp  endeavor 
to  niaiutuin  their  good  opinion.  Protestations  and  excuses  as 
frivolous  as  awkward  were  multiplied  to  veil  the  real  design, 

"  The  gentleman  alluded  to,  never  once  entered  into  the 
mind.     It  was  never  imagined  tliat  the  printer  would  be  so 
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regarded  by  it  as  libellous  and  seditious,  tbat  be  had  dedicated 
this  book  to  tbe  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  that  a  repub- 
lication of  it  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  would 
wear  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  promoted,  at  least  of  its 
being  patronized  by  the  government  of  this  country,  were  con- 
siderations too  light  and  unimportant  to  occasion  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  pause. 

Those  who,  after  an  attentive  review  of  circumstances,  can  be 
deceived  by  the  artifices,  which  have  been  employed  to  varnish 
over  this  very  exceptionable  proceeding,  must  understand  little 
of  human  nature,  must  be  little  read  in  the  history  of  those  arts 
which  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  have  served  to  disguise 
the  machinations  of  factious  and  intriguing  men. 

The  remaining  circumstance  of  public  notoriety,  whicB  fixes 
upon  Mr,  Jefferson  the  imputation  of  being  the  prompter  or 
instigator  of  detraction,  exists  in  his  patronage  of  the  National 
Gazette, 

Can  any  attentive  reader  of  that  Gazette,  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  it  has  been  systematically  devoted  to  the  calumniating  and 
blackening  of  public  characters  ?  Can  it  be  a  question,  that  a 
main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in  a 
particular  public  character,  who  it  seems  is  to  be  hunted  down  at 
all  events,  for  the  unpardonable  sin  of  having  been  the  steady, 
invariable,  and  decided  friend  of  broad  national  principles  of 
government?  Can  it  be  a  question,  that  the  persecution  of  the 
officer  alluded  to,  is  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  institutor  of  the 
paper?  * 

Does  all  this  proceed  from  motives  purely  disinterested  and 
patriotic  ?  Can  none  of  a  different  complexion  be  imagined,  that 
may  at  least  have  operated  to  give  a  stimulus  to  patriotic  zeal  ? 

No.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  as  the 
quiet,  modest,  retiring  philosopher ;  as  the  plain,  simple,  unam- 
bitious republican.  He  shall  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  be 
regarded  as  the  intriguing  incendiary,  the  aspiring  turbulent 
competitor. 

How  long  it  is  since  that  gentleman's  real  character  may  have 
been  divined,  or  whether  this  is  only  the  first  time,  that  the  secret 
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bas  been  discloscil,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
historv  of  his  political  life  to  determine ;  but  there  is  always  a 
■'Jird  time"  whi-n  eharactcrs  studious  of  artful  diBguiees  are 
unveiled  ;  wheii  the  vi/Ajr  of  stoiciam  is  plucked  from  the  brow 
of  tlie  epieurean ;  when  the  plain  garb  of  Quaker  simplicity  is 
stripped  from  the  concealed  voluptuary ;  when  Cassar  coyly  re- 
fmiiifj  the  prortercd  diadem,  is  seen  to  be  Ciesar  rejecting  the 
trap}(iiif^.s,  but  tenaciously  grasping  the  Bubstance  of  imperial 
domination. 

it  i.-j  not  unusual  to  defend  one  post  by  attacking  another. 
ArLstides  has  shown  n  disposition  to  imitate  this  policy.  He  by 
clear  implication  tells  us,  and  doubtless  means  it  as  a  justification 
of  the  pci-son  whom  he  defends,  that  attachment  to  aristocracy, 
monairhi),  liKru'litunj  succession,  a  titled  order  of  nobility,  and  all 
the  jnock  jiogi^aiiliy  of  Kingly  government,  form  the  appropriate 
and  prominent  features  in  the  cliaraeter  to  which  he  boasts  Mr« 
Jefleraou's  opposition,  and  which  it  seems  to  be  a  principal  part 
of  tlie  business  of  his  Gazette  to  depreciate.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  has  been  long  matter  fur  malevolent  insinuation.     I 
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trial  of  the  theory  to  which  he  is  represented  to  be  adverse.  I 
mistake  him,  if  his  measures  proceeding  upon  the  ground  of  a 
liberal  and  efficient  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, have  had  any  other  object  than  to  give  it  stability  and 
duration;  tiie  only  solid  and  rati(mal  expedient  for  preserving  repub- 
lican government  in  the  United  Stales. 

It  has  been  pertinently  remarked  by  a  judicious  writer,  that 
Gasar,  who  overturned  the  republic,  was  the  Whig,  Cato,  who  diet) 
fijr  it,  the  Tory  of  Borne ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  common  cant  of 
political  harangues,   the    insidious  tale   of  hypocritical   dema- 

Catullus. 


October  17th,  1792. 

Attempts  in  different  shapes  have  been  made  to  repel  the 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  defence  of  him,  however,  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  has 
been  principally  assailed,  has  hitherto  gone  no  further  than  a 
mere  show  of  defending  him.  I  speak  as  to  his  improper  con- 
nection with  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette.  But  a  more 
serious  and  more  plausible  effort  has  been  made  to  obviate  the 
impression  which  arises  from  his  having  been  originally  an 
objector  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose  several  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  while  in  Europe  have  been  communicated.  How 
fax  they  are  genuine  letters  or  mere  fabrications ;  how  far  they 
may  have  been  altered  or  mutilated,  is  liable,  from  the  manner  of 
their  appearance,  to  question  and  doubt.  It  is  observable  also, 
that  the  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  0th  July,  contained  in  the 
American  Daily  AdvertUer  of  the  10th  instant,  though  it  seems 
to  be  intended  as  part  of  the  one  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Debates  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  does  not  answer  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  professes  to  have 
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seen  it.  For  Xfr,  Pendleton  expressly  states  with  regard  to  that 
letter,  tliat  Mr.  Jofibrson,  after  having  declared  his  wish  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  deliberations  upon  the  Constitution,  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  a inendmenta  icfiidt  he  rcislies  to  be  secured.  The  ex- 
tract which  is  ])uhlished,  speaks  onlj  of  a  biU  of  righU,  as  the 
essential  amendment  to  be  obtained  by  the  rejection  of  four 
States,  which  by  no  means  satisfies  the  latitude  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's expi-es-sions. 

Siicli,  nevertheless,  as  it  is,  it  affords  an  additional  confirma- 
tion of  that  part  uf  tlie  American's  statement,  which  represents 
Mr.  Jfllcrson  as  having  advised  the  people  of  Virginia  to  adopt 
or  not  npon  a  contingency. 

It  happt-ns  likewise,  that  the  letters  which  have  been  com- 
raunicaled  tend  to  confirm  the  only  parts  of  the  American's 
statement  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  Mr.  JefFeraon,  in 
rc!ati(jn  to  the  Con.-ititution,  which  remained  to  be  supported ; 
namely,  "  that  he  wa,s  o)  iposed  to  it  in  some  of  its  most  itnportant 
fiatures,  and  at  first  went  so  far  as  to  discountenance  its  adoption." 
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posed  to  multiply  the  outworks,  and  leave  the  citadel  weak  and 
tottering. 

But  the  fact  not  the  merit  of  the  objection  is  the  material  point 
In  this  particular,  it  comes  fully  up  to  the  suggeBtion  which  has 
been  made. 

It  now  only  remains  to  see  how  far  it  is  proved,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  first  discountenanced  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  its  primitive  form. 

Of  this,  a  person  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  with  the  force  of  terms,  will  find  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  following  passage;  "Ido  not  pretend  to  decide,  what  would 
be  the  best  method  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  man- 
ifold good  things  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the 
bad:  whether  by  adopting  it  in  hopes  of  future  amendment; 
or  after  it  has  been  duly  weighed  and  canvassed  by  the  people : 
after  seeing  the  parts  they  generally  dislike,  and  those  they  gene- 
rally approve,  to  say  to  them,  We  see  now  what  you  wish — send 
together  your  deputies  again — let  them  frame  a  Constitution  for 
you,  omitting  what  you  have  condemned,  and  establishing  the 
powers  you  approve." 

Mr,  Jefl'erson  did  not  explicitly  decide  which  of  these  two 
modes  was  best,  and  while  it  is  clear  that  he  had  not  determined  in 
favor  of  an  adoption  without  previous  amendments,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  from  the  terms  of  expression  employed,  that  he 
preferred  the  last  of  the  two  modes ;  a  recurrence  to  a  second 
convention.  The  faintness  of  the  phrase  "m  hopes  of  future 
amendment,"  and  the  emphatical  method  of  displaying  the  alter- 
native, are  sufficient  indications  of  the  preference  he  entertained. 

The  pains  which  he  takes  in  the  same  letter  to  remove  the 
alarm  naturally  inspired  by  the  insurrection  which  had  happened 
in  Massachusetts,  are  an  additional  illustration  of  the  same  bias. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  other  object  his  comments  on 
that  circumstance  could  have,  but  to  obviate  the  anxiety  which 
it  was  calculated  to  inspire,  for  an  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
without  a  previous  esperiment  to  amend  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  remarking  by  the  way,  that  these 
commcDts  afford  a  curious  and  characteristic  sample  of  logic  and 
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calculation.  "  One  rebellion,  in  thirken  States,  in  the  course  of 
ekven  years,  is  but  one  fi>r  t'lieh  State  in  a  century  and  a  half;" 
while  France,  it  seems,  bail  bad  three  iusurreetiona  in  three 
years.  In  the  latter  instance  the  subdivisions  of  the  entire 
nation  are  eonlijnndcd  in  one  mass ;  in  the  former,  they  are  the 
ground  of  e^kulation.  And  thus  a.  miserable  sophism  is  gravely 
maiic  a  basis  of  iiulitieal  consolation  and  conduct.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  data  stnted,  it  was  as  true  that  the  United  States  had 
liatl  one  rebellion  in  eleven  years,  endanj^cring  their  coramoD 
safety  and  wi-lfiire,  as  that  France  had  bad  three  insurrections  in 
three  years. 

Tlius  it  ajtpears  from  tlic  very  documenta  produced  in  excul- 
pation of  Mr,  JetlersoD,  that  be  in  fact  discountenanced,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  favoring  the  idea 
of  an  attempt  at  previous  amendments  by  a  second  convention ; 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  allegation  of  the  American  that 
remained  to  be  established. 

As  to  those  letters  of  Mr.  Jeftcrson  which  arc  subsequent  to 
his  knowledgi?  of  the  ratilie;itioii   of  the  Constitution  by  the 
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very  alarming  expedient  while  the  entire  Constitution  was  in 
jeopardy,  became  an  object  to  he  deprecated^  when  partial  amend- 
ments to  an  already  established  Constitution  were  alone  in 
question. 

From  the  fluctuations  of  sentiment  which  appear  in  the  let- 
ters that  have  been  published,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  had  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  on  the  subject  been 
given  to  the  public,  much  greater  diversities  would  have  been 
discovered. 

In  the  preface  to  the  publication  of  the  letters  under  consid- 
eration, the  question  is  put,  "  Wherein  was  the  merit  or  offence 
of  a  fevorable  or  unfavorable  opinion  <Si  the  Constitution,  and  to 
whom  rendered  ?" 

It  is  a  suflScient  answer  to  this  question,  as  it  relates  to  the 
present  discussion,  to  say,  that  the  intimation  which  was  given 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  dislike  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  evidently  not  intended  as  the  imputation  of  a  positive 
crime,  but  as  one  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  National  Gazette  was  conducted  under  his  auspices,  and 
in  conformity  to  his  views. 

After  showing  that  the  editor  of  that  paper  was  in  his  pay, 
and  had  been  taken  into  it  some  short  time  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  publication,  the  inference  resulting  from 
the  circumstance,  of  that  paper  being  a  political  engine,  in  his 
hands,  is  endeavored  to  be  corroborated,  first,  by  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  originally  serious  objections  to  the  Con- 
stitution ;  secondly,  by  the  further  suggestion,  that  he  has  disap- 
proved of  most  of  the  imporant  mejisures  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  the  government. 

In  this  light,  and  with  this  special  reference,  were  those  sug- 
gestions made,  and  certainly  as  far  as  they  are  founded  in  fact, 
the  argument  they  afford  is  fair  and  forcible.  A  correspondency 
of  the  principles  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  com- 
plexion of  a  paper,  the  concluctor  of  which  is  in  the  regular  pay 
of  his  department,  is  surely  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  conclu- 
sion— that  the  paper  is  conducted  under  his  influence,  and  agree- 
ably to  his  views. 
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Nothing  but  a  known  opposition  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  National  Gazette, 
could  obviate  the  inference  deducible  from  hia  ascertained  and 
very  extraordinary  connection  with  it.  A  coincidence  of  aenti- 
mentfi  is  a  direct  and  irresistible  confirmation  of  that  inference. 

An  effort  scarcely  plausible  has  been  made  by  another  Aris* 
tides*  to  explain  away  the  turpitude  of  the  advice,  which  w9a 
given  respecting  the  French  debt.  It  is  represented  that  a  com- 
pany of  adventuring  speculators  had  offered  to  purchase  the  debt 
at  a  discount,  foreseeing  the  delay  of  the  payment,  calculating 
the  probable  loss,  and  willing  to  encounter  the  hazard.  The 
terms  employed  by  Mr,  Jefferson  refute  this  species  of  apology. 
Ilis  words  arc :  "  If  there  is  a  danger  of  the  public  payments  not 
beri'ff  punctual,  I  submit  whether  it  may  not  be  better,  that  (^ 
(tkmiiknbi  ivkich  ifOi*i/  timi  arise,  should  be  tr(atsjerred  from  a 
court,  of  whose  ffooil  v.'iU  if*  have  so  muck  need,  to  the  breasts  of  a 
private  comiiani/." 

ile  plaiuly  takes  it  for  granted  that  discontents  tcoitUl  arise 
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exertions  to  provide  for  it.     And  so  it  is  evideat,  from  hia  own 
words,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  understood  it. 

But  the  persons  who  offered  to  purchase  were  apeculatora. 
The  cry  of  speculation  as  usual  is  raised,  and  this,  with  some 
people,  is  the  panacea,  the  universal  cure  for  fraud  and  breach 
of&ith. 

It  is  true,  aa  alleged,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  mentioned  an  alter- 
native, the  obtaining  of  money  by  new  loans,  to  reimburse  the 
court  of  France ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  that  de- 
rogates from,  or  waives  the  advice  given  in  the  first  instance. 
He  merely  presents  an  alternative,  in  case  the  first  idea  should  be 
disapproved. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  advice  respecting  the  transfer  of 
the  debt  was  little  more  honorable  to  the  United  States  as  it  re- 
garded the  court  of  France,  than  as  it  respected  the  Dutch  com- 
pany. What  a  blemish  on  our  national  cliaracter,  that  a  debt 
of  so  sacred  a  nature  should  have  been  transferred  at  so  consi- 
derable a  loss  to  so  meritorious  a  creditor! 

A  alill  less  plausible  effort  has  been  made  to  vindicate  the 
National  Gazette  from  the  charge  of  being  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  calumniating  and  depreciating  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  No  original  performance  in  defence  of  the  government 
or  its  measures,  has,  it  is  said,  been  refused  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  A  few  publications  of  that  tendency  have  appeared  in  it, 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  since  the  public  detection  of  the  situa- 
tion of  its  conductor. 

What  a  wretched  apology  1  Because  the  partiality  has  not 
been  so  daring  and  unprecedented,  as  to  extend  to  a  refusal  of 
original  publications  in  defence  of  the  government,  a  paper 
which  industriously  copies  every  inflammatory  publication  against 
it  that  appears  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  carefully 
avoids  every  answer  which  is  given  to  them,  even  when  specially 
handed  to  the  editor  for  the  purpose,  is  not  to  be  accounted  a 
malicious  and  pernicious  engine  of  detraction  and  calumny  to- 
wards the  government! !  I 

But  happily  here  no  proof  nor  argument  is  necessary.  The 
true  character  and  tendency  of  the  paper  may  be  left  to  the  evi- 
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dence  of  cvcrv  reader's  scDSea  and  feelings.  And  Aristidea,  as 
often  iLs  he  looks  over  tliat  paijer,  must  bluah,  if  he  can  blush,  at 
the  assertion  "  that  it  has  abounded  since  its  commencsement  with 
publications  in  favor  of  the  measures  of  the  government." 

Pi'wption,  however  artfully  veiled,  seldom  fails  to  betray 
some  unscMind  part.  Aristides  assures  us  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
"  ha"  I":!"'!!!'/  re/rifat  in  any  instance  to  mark  a  single  paragraph, 
which  a]>pcaix'd  in  the  foreign  prints,  for  republication  in  the 
NatiiJiial  Oawttc."  On  what  ground  wna  such  an  application  to 
Mr.  Jell'ersoii  made,  if  ho  was  not  considered  as  the  patron  of  the 
paper?  ^Vliat  printer  would  make  a  similar  application  to  the 
head  <■('  any  other  departmeat?  I  verily  believe  none.  And  I 
cousiilor  the  circumstance  stated  as  a  confirmation  of  the  relatioD 
of  patron  and  client  bctwccD  the  Secketaby  of  State  and  the 
editor  of  tlie  National  Gazette. 

The  refusal,  if  it  happened,  is  one  of  those  little  under-plots, 
with  which  the  most  intriguing  man  in  the  United  States  is  at 
no  loss,  to  kce])  out  of  siglit  the  main  design  of  the  drama. 
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been  approved  by  the  chief  magistrate.  Such  conduct,  it  seems, 
marks  "a  firm  and  vinuoos  independence  of  character."  If  any 
proof  were  -wanting  of  that  strange  inversion  of  the  ideas  of  de- 
corum, propriety,  and  order,  which  characterizes  a  certain  party, 
this  making  a  theme  of  encomium  of  what  is  truly  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  caballing,  self-sufficient,  and  refractory  temper,  would 
afford  it 

In  order  to  show  that  the  epithets  have  been  misapplied,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  state  what  course  a  firm  and  virtuous  indepen- 
dence of  character,  guided  by  a  just  and  necessary  sense  of  de- 
corum would  dictate  to  a  man  in  the  station  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

This  has  been  rendered  more  particularly  requisite  by  the 
formal  discussion  of  the  point,  which  appears  to  be  the  object  of 
a  continuation  of  a  defence  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  American 
Daily  Advertiser  of  the  10th  inst. 

The  position  must  be  reprobated  that  a  man  who  had  accept- 
ed an  office  in  the  Executive  Department,  should  be  held  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  character  into  the  scale,  to  support  a 
measure  which  in  his  conscience  he  disapproved,  and  in  Ins  station 
had  opposed — or,  that  the  members  of  the  administration  should 
form  together  a  close  and  secret  combination,  into  whose  measures 
the  proJane  eye  of  the  public  should  in  no  instance  pry.  But 
there  is  a  very  obvious  medium  between  auiinif  or  countenancing, 
and  intri/jmng  and  machinating  against  a  measure ;  between  op- 
posing it  in  the  discharge  of  an  official  duty,  or  volunteering  an 
opposition  to  it  in  the  discharge  of  no  duty ;  between  entering 
into  a  close  and  secret  combination  with  the  other  members  of 
an  administration,  and  being  the  active  leader  of  an  opposition 
to  its  measures. 

The  true  line  of  propriety  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following: 
A  member  of  the  administration,  in  one  department,  ought  only 
to  aid  those  measures  of  another  which  he  approves — where  he 
disapproves,  if  called  upon  to  act  officially/,  he  ought  to  manifest 
his  disapprobation,  and  avow  his  opposition,  but  out  of  an  ofBcial 
line  he  ought  not  to  interfere  as  long  as  he  thinks  fit  to  continue  a 
part  0/  the  administration.  When  the  measure  in  question  has  be- 
come a  law  of  the  land,  especially  with  a  direct  sanction  of  the 
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chief  inaf^istrate,  it  is  peculiarly  his  daty  to  acquiesce.  A  contrary 
conduct  is  inconsistent  with  his  relations  as  an  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  with  a  due  respect  as  such  for  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature,  and  of  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department  The 
line  here  delineated,' is  drawn  from  obvious  and  very  important 
considerationa.  The  success  of  every  government — its  capacity 
to  combine  the  exertion  uf  public  strength  with  the  preservation 
of  [lersonal  rijilit  imd  private  security,  qualities  which  define  the 
].ierli;etion  of  a  government,  must  always  naturally  depend  on 
the  en<(rgy  of  the  Executive  Department.  This  energy  again 
must  inatcrially  dejiend  on  the  union  and  mutual  deference  which 
subsist  l>et\veen  the  members  of  that  department,  and  the  confor- 
mity of  their  conduct  with  the  views  of  the  executive  chief 

Diil'ereiicc  of  opinion  between  men  engaged  in  any  common 
pursuit,  is  a  natural  appendage  of  human  nature.  When  only  ex- 
erted til  t/ic  tlischanje  of  a  iJiUij,  with  delicacy  and  temper,  among 
liberal  and  sensible  men,  it  can  create  no  animosity ;  but  when  it 
produces  odicious  interferences,  dictated  by  no  call  of  duty — 
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self  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  every  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  hitn,  is  that 
of  objecting  to  bills  which  have  passed  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  supposes  the  duty  of  objecting,  when  he  ia  of  opi- 
nion that  the  object  of  any  bill  is  either  unconstitutional  or  jierm- 
doua.  The  approbation  of  a  bill  implies,  that  he  does  not  think 
it  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  it  makes  him  responsible  to 
the  community  for  this  opinion.  The  mea.sure  becomes  his  by 
adoption,  nor  could  he  escape  a  portion  of  the  blame  which  should 
finally  attach  itself  to  a  bad  measure,  to  which  he  had  given  his 
consent. 

I  am  prepared  for  some  declamation  against  the  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down.  Some  plausible  flourishes  have 
already  been  indulged;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  public 
ear  will  be  still  further  assailed  with  the  commonplace  topics  that 
po  readily  present  themselves,  and  are  so  dexterously  detailed  by 
the  traffickers  in  popular  prejudices.  But  it  need  never  be  feared 
to  submit  a  solid  truth  to  the  deliberate  and  final  opinion  of  an 
enlightened  and  sober  people. 

WhatI  (it  will  probably  he  asked,)  is  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
conscience  and  his  judgment  to  an  oilice?  Is  he  to  be  a  dumb 
spectator  of  measures  which  he  deems  subversive  of  the  rights  or 
interests  of  his  fellow-citizens?  Is  he  to  postpone  to  the  frivolous 
rules  of  a  false  complaisance,  or  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  a  tyran- 
nical decorum,  the  higher  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  com- 
munity? 

I  answer,  no !  he  is  to  do  none  of  these  things.  If  he  cannot 
coalesce  with  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  as  far  as  the  rules 
of  official  decorum,  propriety,  and  obligation  may  require,  with- 
out abandoning  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
community,  let  him  place  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  be  will 
experience  no  collision  of  opposite  duties.  Let  him  not  cling  to 
the  honor  of  emolument  of  an  office,  whichever  it  may  be  that 
attracts  him,  and  content  himself  with  defending  the  injured 
rights  of  the  people  by  obscure  or  indirect  means.  Let  Lim 
renounce  a  situation  which  is  a  clog  upon  his  patriotism ;  tell 
the  people  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  it  without  forfeit- 
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ing  bis  duty  to  tliem,  and  that  he  had  quitted  it  to  be  more  at 
liberty  to  afford  them  hia  best  services. 

Such  is  the  course  which  would  be  iDdicated  by  a  firm  and 
virtuous  independence  of  character.  Such  the  course  that  would 
be  pursued  by  a  man  attentive  to  uuit«  the  sense  of  delicacy 
with  the  sense  of  duty — in  earnest  about  the  perniciouB  tendeocy 
of  public  meiisures,  and  more  solicitous  to  act  the  disinterested 
friend  of  the  people,  than  the  interested  ambitious  and  intriguing 
head  of  a  party. 

MeTBLLDSl 
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To  give  color  to  these  assertions,  I  am  called  upon  to  produce 
the  entire  paragraph,  irom  which  the  extract  has  been  made,  and 
it  ia  suggested  that  the  whole  was  deposited  in  the  quarter  fix>m 
whence  the  extract  is  believed  to  have  been  taken. 

I  pledge  my  veracity  that  this  suggestion  is  unfounded ;  as  is 
another — that  the  information  which  has  been  communicated  by 
me  10  derived  from  the  opportunities  of  oEBcial  situation.  I 
affirm  unequivocally  that  I  obtained,  through  different  channels, 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  transaction  in  February,  1787 — ^being  in 
no  public  station  whatever — that  I  then  saw  the  extract,  which 
has  been  published,  and  which  was  at  that  time  taken  from  the 
original  letter,  and  has  been  since  preserved  in  the  most  authentic 
form.  That  I  then  also  received  information  equally  authentic 
of  the  general  substance  of  the  letter,  as  relating  to  the  matter  in 
question,  and  of  all  other  particulars  concerning  it,  which  have 
heretofore  been  stated,  and  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  man- 
ner, that  admits  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy  or  genuineness.  For 
this,  I  again  appeal  to  the  letter  itself,  on  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  where  alone,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  its  entire 
contents  are  deposited,  and  which  I  entertain  no  doubt  will  con- 
firm not  only  the  truth  of  the  extract  which  has  been  given,  but 
the  justness  of  the  representation  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  in 
all  other  respects. 

Considering  the  extract  as  genuine,  which  undoubtedly  it  is, 
it  speaks  for  itself— and  unequivocally  falsifies  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  "  only  the  vehicle  "  of  communication  to  Con- 
gress. It  imports,  without  the  possibility  of  evasion,  advice  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  which  was  made  to  the  Dutch  company, 
on  the  dishonorable  ground  of  there  being  danger,  that  the  public 
payments  viould  not  he  punctual,  and  of  its  being  in  that  case  ex- 
pedient to  transfer  the  discontents,  which  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  punctuality,  from  the  court  of  France  to  the  breasts  of  a 
private  company.  It  therefore  clearly  makes  him  more  than  the 
mere  vehicle  of  communication — the  patron  and  adviser  of  the 
measure  upon  the  condition  which  has  been  stated.  It  as  clearly 
refutes  the  astonishing  assertion  that  he  "  discountenanced  "  the 
proposition,  whatever  subterfuge  may  be  brought  to  color  it 
a  6 
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And  it  equally  destroys  the  other  allegation,  that  the  only  propo- 
sition ivliich  Mr.  Jefferson  made  to  Congreat,  was  to  borrow  the 
money  in  Holland  to  discharge  the  debt. 

It  has  been  admitted,  that  there  was  another  proposition,  in 
the  same  letter,  of  that  import;  but  it  is  denied,  under  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made,  that  it  in  any  manner  derogates  from  the 
advice  contained  in  the  extract.  It  is  understood  to  have  been 
ofiered  as  an  alternative,  in  case  the  proposition  of  the  Dutch 
company  should  not  be  approved — as  another  mode  which 
might  be  adopted  to  effect  the  payment  to  France. 

It  will  be  remarked  by  an  attentive  reader,  that  while  an  art- 
ful attempt,  is  made  to  bring  into  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
extract,  a  direct  denial  of  its  genuineness  is  not  hazarded.  Re- 
course is  had  to  equivocal  implications.  It  is  said  to  be  "false" 
and  "  deceptive,"  not  in  terms,  but  "  upon  a  sound  construction," 
—that  "  the  contents  of  the  letter,  evett  in  the  extract  pvhlished, 
have  been  shumtfuUij  misrepresmied," — not  that  the  extract  is  itself 
a  forgery,  but  that  "  other  parts  of  the  letter,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  it,  are  kept  back."     The  jargon  of 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  animadversions  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  in  these  papers  proceed  from  "  private  revenge."  This 
supposes  some  private  injury,  real  or  imngined.  The  assertor 
must  be  not  a  little  embarrassed  to  support  the  probability  of 
such  a  cause.  It  is  affirmed  that  none  such  exists.  Private 
revenge,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  stimulus.  Let  facts  speak  the 
true  motives. 

Catullus. 


VI. 

Deer.  22d,  1792. 

If  perseverance  can  supply  the  want  of  judgment,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  an  excellent  advocate  in  the  writer  of  his  "vindica- 
tion." But  I  mistake,  if  his  last  attempt  i,s  not  found  to  involve 
still  more  deeply  the  character  he  wishes  to  extricate. 

To  repel  the  imputation  on  Mr.  Jefi'erson  arising  from  the 
ad\-ice  which  he  gave  to  Congress  respecting  the  debt  to  France, 
he  not  only  labors  to  show  that,  taken  in  all  its  circumstances, 
it  is  not  of  the  exceptionable  complexion  under  which  it  has  been 
represented,  but  endeavors  to  infuse  a  belief,  that  the  sense  of 
the  extract  originally  communicated  has  been  altered  by  the 
interpolation  of  certain  words,  as  well  as  by  the  suppression  of  a 
part  of  a  paragraph,  from  which  the  extract  is  derived. 

It  will  strike  the  most  careless  observer  as  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  a  person  who  by  undertaking  to  state  the  contents 
of  a  letter  with  precise  accuracy,  and  even  to  delect  a  minute 
verbal  deviation,  must  be  understood  to  have  access  to  the 
original,  should,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  public  eye  a  literal 
banscript  of  that  original,  content  himself  with  giving  his  own 
paraphrase  of  it,  and  should  expect  that  this  would  be  accepted 
QpOQ  the  strength  of  hia  assurance,  that  it  exhibits  the  genuine 
contents  of  the  letter,  on  the  point  in  dispute  contained  in  one 
paragraph  only — "that  the  arrangement  of  Ae  idea  ia  the  same, 
and  that  in  suhslartce  nothing  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from 
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it,"  thus  modestly  offering  his  own  construction  of  subatamx,  the 
very  thing  iu  question,  for  the  thing  itself. 

That  the  extract,  as  given  by  me,  is  correct  in  every  material 
expression,  is  proved  by  the  statement  in  the  Vindication.  That 
it  is  literally  correct,  I  must  continue  to  believe  until  something 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  constntciive  substance  is  offered  ia 
lieu  of  it. 

The  information  I  possess  is  drawn  from  two  sources;  one  a 
memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  a  friend,  which  was  given  to 
mc  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  letter,  and  which 
was  copied  verbatim,  in  the  second  of  these  papers :  the  other,  a 
document  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  not  long  since  consulted, 
which  states  the  contents  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  in  the  following 
form  :^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  suggests  that  "  if  there  is  a  danger  of  the  public 
payments  not  being  punctual,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  that 
the  discontents  wliicli  would  then  arise,  should  be  transferred 
from  a  court,  of  whose  good  will  we  have  so  much  need,  to  the 
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two  propoBitions,  and  gives  them  a  distinct  and  independent  aspect. 
The  conjunction  "  but,"  which  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  original, 
does  not  appear  in  that  statement. 

It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  some  immaterial  departures 
from  literal  precision  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  tran- 
scripts, which  are  relied  upon.  But  while  this  concession  as  a 
bare  possibility  is  made,  it  is  not  intended  as  an  escape  from  a 
rigorous  responsibility  for  the  essential  accuracy  of  the  disclosure. 
If  there  be  in  what  has  been  communicated  as  a  literal  extract, 
any  expression  the  least  materialj  tending  to  the  crimination  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  inexcusable.  But  not  having  been  possessed  of  the  original, 
as  has  been  several  times  stated,  any  accidental  variation  of 
expression,  not  affecting  at  all  the  sense  of  the  quotation,  or  not 
affecting  it  disadvantageously  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  of  moment  in  regard  either  to  the  merits  of  the  discussion 
or  to  the  &imess  of  the  procedure.  To  press  such  a  variance  as 
an  objection,  is  to  cavil,  and  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  variance  which  is  alleged  to  exist, 
if  it  has  any  influence  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  has  one 
fevorable  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  apolo- 
gist has  given  a  true  account  of  it.  This  will  be  seen  by  care- 
fully contrasting  the  phraseology  in  the  two  cases. 

The  extract  as  stated  by  me,  is  in  these  words,  ^^  If  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  public  payments  not  being  punctual^  I  submit  whether 
it  may  not  he  better  Hiat  the  discontents  which  would  tlten  arise,  should 
be  transfei'red  from  a  court j  of  whose  good  will  we  have  so  much  need, 
to  tJie  breasts  of  a  private  company, ^^ 

The  statement  in  the  vindication  represents  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
"  having  stated  the  proposition  as  above  (referring  to  the  propo- 
sition for  the  purchase  of  the  debt),  observes  further  upon  it  in  its 
relation  to  this  country,  that  if  there  be  a  danger  our  payments 
may  not  be  punctual,  it  might  be  better  that  the  discontents 
which  would  then  arise,  should  be  transferred  from  a  court,  of 
whose  good  will  we  have  so  much  need,  to  the  breasts  of  a  private 
company." 
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All  tlie  niiiterial  and  exceptionable  phrases  are  the  same  in 
the  two  st:iti;iiifiit3.  The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
iu  the  first  Mr.  .lellerson  is  made  to  submit  in  the  modest  form  of 
a  question,  "  ic/nt/ier  it  mi'jht  not  Ite  better,"  the  identical  sentiment 
or  advice,  which,  in  the  last,  he  is  made  to  convey  in  the  affiroui- 
tive  tone  of  an  observation,  that  "  it  might  be  better."  The  last 
mode  of  expression  is  certainly  stronger  than  the  first,  and  if  the 
sentiment  conveyed  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  ia,  an  improper  one, 
the  censure  due  to  it  is  increased  by  the  greater  degree  of  decision 
with  which  it  is  expressed,  as  being  an  indication  of  a  more 
decidcil  state  of  mind  concerning  it  This  remark,  which  might 
otherwise  appear  nice  and  critical,  ia  naturally  drawn  forth  by 
the  attempt  to  have  it  understood  that  the  words  "  /  submit 
wheiiier,"  which  are  said  to  have  been  interpolated,  have  an 
influence  upon  the  sense  of  the  elause  injurious  to  Mr.  Jefferson.* 

The  result  is,  that  the  alteration  of  terms  said  to  have  been 
madi',  if  real,  must  have  been  Ciisual,  beeause  it  either  does  not 
vary  the  sense,  or  varies  it  favorably  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  eon- 
scquently,  tliat  the  charge  which  bus  been  brought  rests  upon 
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money  on  Ok  ordinary  terms,  for  the  purpose  of  making  full  pay- 
ment to  France,  in  order  to  guard  her  from  loss,  and  preserve 
her  confidence,  in  direct  contemplation  of  not  being  able  to 
render  the  stipulated  justice  to  those  individuals.  If  this  was 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  leaves  bis  conduct  without  even 
those  slight  extenuations  which  have  been  supposed  to  afTord  a 
semblance  of  apology.  It  takes  away  the  feeble  pretexts  deduced 
from  the  offer  having  originated  with  the  company,  and  from 
their  gaining  a  considerable  boon  in  the  first  purchase. 

The  last,  I  acknowledge,  is  the  construction  best  warranted 
by  the  structure  of  the  paragraph  as  delineated  in  the  vindication. 
This,  as  it  there  stands,  would  be  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
reading.  If  there  be  a  danger  that  our  payments  may  not  be 
punctual,  it  may  be  better  that  the  discontents  which  would  then 
arise  should  be  transferred  from  a  court,  of  whose  good  will  we 
have  so  much  need,  to  the  breasts  of  a  private  company.  But 
atill  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  may  do  what  is  preferable  to 
accepting  the  proposition  of  the  Dutch  company.  We  may  find 
occasion  to  do  what  would  be  grateful  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
establish  with  them  a  confidence  in  our  honor.  Our  credit  is 
good  in  Holland — may  it  not  be  possible  then  to  borrow  there 
the  four  and  twenty  millions  due  to  France,  and  pay  them  the 
tchole  dda  at  once  ?  This,  besides  transferring  the  discontents  to 
be  expected  from  the  want  of  punctual  payments,  from  the  court 
of  France  to  the  breasts  of  individuals,  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  saving  that  court  from  any  loss  on  our  account.  It 
is  in  this  sense  only,  that  the  first  suggestion  can  be  considered 
BB  overruled  by,  or  absorbed  in  the  hist,  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
can  be  said  to  have  discountenanced  the  proposition  made  by  the 
Dutch  company.  If  this  be  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
tended for,  no  pains  vnW  be  taken  to  dispute  it ;  and  the  comment 
will  be  left  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  partial  admirers. 

The  writer  of  the  vindication  continues  to  insist  that  Mr.  Jef- 
fersoii  was  only  the  vehicle  of  communication,  assigning  as 
reasons  for  this  assertion,  that  the  transaction  had  taken  place 
between  the  parties,  before  any  mention  was  made  of  it  to  him, 
and  that  in  communicating  it  to  Congress,  he  only  made  known 
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to  that  body  the  deiare  both  of  the  oompaay  and  of  the  French 
coart,  that  the  opinibn  which  he  gave  anae  out  <^  Ae  pngjoailion, 
mas  in  furtherarux  of  the  viewa  of  the  parties,  and  that,  in  ftcst,  ao 
decision  could  be  formed  on  it,  either  by  the  CongreoB,  or  hinueU^ 
without  a  compariBon  of  the  parties  aa  creditors  oi  the  United 
States.  But  these .  reasons  do  not  prove  that  tb.  Jefieraon  was 
only  the  vehicle  of  cotnmunioation,  they  prove  the  oontraiy; 
that  he  was  both  the  vehicle  of  o(»nmunication,  and  the  patron, 
though  not  the  auAor  of  the  proposition.  The  precise  difbratMS 
between  being  the  mere  vehicle,  aud  being  both  the  vehicle  and 
the  patron  of  &  proportion,  conaista  in  this:  that  in  the  flrat  oaM 
the  agent  does  nothing  more  than  communicate  the  propontion ; 
in  the  last,  he  gives  an  opinion  arising  out  of  it,  tn  JwAermuB 
of  the  viewa  of  the  pn^xtaera  ;  which  is  exactly  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  beea  done  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  plea  that  there  could  be  no  immoral^  or  indduaey,  in 
espousing  a  proposition  coming  from  the  parties  intereated, 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  cbai^  is  not  that  advice  was  given 
to  accede  to  the   proposition,   but  that  advioe  was  given  to 
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as  if  a  certain  party  considered  themselves  as  the  sole  and  right- 
ful censorB  of  the  Republic ;  and  every  attempt  to  bestow  praise 
or  blame  not  originating  with  them,  as  an  usurpation  of  their 
prerogative,  every  stricture  on  any  of  their  immaculate  band  as 
a  breach  of  their  privilege.  They  appear  to  think  themselves 
authorized  to  deal  out  anathemas,  without  measure  or  mercy, 
against  all  who  dare  to  swerve  from  their  standard  of  political 
orthodoxy,  which  are  to  bo  borne  without  retaliation  or  murmur. 
And  if  any  symptom  of  either  shows  itj^lf,  they  are  sure  to  raise 
the  dismal  cry  of  persecution ;  themselves  the  first  to  assail,  and 
the  first  to  complain.  But  what  is  not  permitted  to  men  who  have 
so  clearly  established  a  title,  little  less  than  divine,  to  a  mono- 
poly of  all  the  patriotic  virtues ! 

The  only  answer  which  is  due  to  the  feint  of  offering  to  enter 
into  arrangements  for  ascertaining  whether  the  writer  of  these 
papers  has,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  been  guilty  of 
misrepresentation — and  the  breach  of  an  official  duty — is  to  re- 
mind the  public,  that  in  my  first  paper  I  declared  myself  willing 
to  be  known  on  proper  terms  to  the  officer  concerned.  To  this 
I  adhere  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  intimation,  but  I  deem  a 
pereonal  disclosure  to  any  subaltern  of  his  improper ;  nor  do  I 
perceive  that  it  is  in  the  present  case  necessary  to  an  investigation 
of  the  facts.  The  writer  of  the  vindication  admits  in  substance 
what  is  alleged ;  and  as  to  his  collateral  statements,  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  imply  more  blame  on  the  character  meant  to  be 
exculpated  than  was  originally  charged.  I  forbear  any  comment 
on  the  indecency  of  naming  upon  conjecture  the  person  who 
has  been  named  as  the  author  of  these  papers,  or  upon  the  palpa- 
ble artifice  of  making  an  avowal  of  them,  by  that  particular  per- 
son, the  condition  of  a  disclosure  of  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
the  vindication.  Indecency  and  artifice  are  the  proper  weapons 
of  soch  adversaries. 

Catullus. 
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A   PLAIN  HONEST   MAN. 


For  the  Guetto  of  tho  United  Statae. 


In  coDsequeDce  of  the  intimation  oontaioed  in  the  fint  nambar 
of  the  vindication  of  Ur.  JelTerooD,  which  originated  in  the  Ame- 
ncan  Daily  Advertiser,  that,  "  if  any  douht  shonld  be  suggested 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  extracts  pabliahed,  they  should  be  im- 
mediately made  accessible  to  others,"  a  person  called  npon 
Mr.  Dunlap  lo  obtain  an  inspection  of  those  originals.  He  re- 
plied that  they  had  not  been  left  with  him,  neither  was  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessary  information  where  to  direct  or  inquire, 
but  if  desired  he  would,  by  advertisement,  notify  the  application 
for  a  perusal  of  the  letters, 

A  statement  of  ihis  anawL-r,  as  extraordinary  as  anexpected. 
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On  the  a  note  appeared  in  Mr.  Dunlap's  paper  of 

that  day,  which,  after  commenting  on  the  disingenuousness  of 
some  doubts  hinted  in  one  of  the  papers,  under  the  signature  of 
Catullus,  gives  "notice  that  any  gentleman  of  known  honor  and 
ddicacy  who  shall  be  named  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  not  only  the 
passages  extracted,  but  the  entire  contents  of  the  original  letter." 

What  gentleman  of  real  delicacy  would  be  willing  to  present 
himself  under  the  professed  character  of  a  "gentleman  of  known 
honor  and  ddvcacy^'^  at  the  hazard  of  being  affronted  by  a  rejec- 
tion to  obtain  the  proffered  access  ?  Is  not  an  offer  so  clogged 
a^efo  de  se?  What  is  the  natural  inference?  If  I  am  not,  Mr. 
Printer,  a  "  gentleman  of  known  honor  and  delicacy,"  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  being  only 

A  Plain  Honest  Man. 
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1703. 

Among  the  observations  which  have  appeared  as  containing 
the  debates  in  congress,  respecting  the  ofHcial  conduct  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Eindley  is  represented  as  having  made 
the  following  assertions:  *' That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tad  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  applied  the  money  borrowed  in 
Europe  agreeably  to  the  legal  appropriations  of  the  President,    That 
he  had  acknowledged  his  having  drawn  to  this  country,  and  ap- 
plied in  Europe  to  uses  for  which  other  moneys  were  appropriated^ 
three  millions  of  dollars, — That  he  had  achioniedged  his  having 
drawn  from  Europe  more  money  than  the  law  authorized  him  to 
do. — That  he  was  influenced  to  do  so  by  motives  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  law,  and  had  either  ap{)lied  it,  or  drawn  it  from  Eu- 
rope, with  the  design  of  applying  it  to  uses  not  authorized,  and 
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that  lie  had  brolen  in  upon  the  fiind  appropriated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  French  debt." 

Before  T  read  this  speech  I  had  carefully  perused  the  different 
communications  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  after  reading  it  I  was  led  to  revise 
them.  The  resvilt  has  been  that  I  have  found  all  these  assertions 
attributed  to  Mr.  Findley  either  direct  untruths  or  palpable  mia- 
representationa,  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Findley  or  any  of  his  friends 
to  proiluce  the  jiassages  which  will  warrant  them.  The  truth  ia, 
that  Mr,  Findley  has  palmed  upon  the  Secretary  his  own  reason- 
ings and  inferences  for  points  conceded  by  him.  The  commen- 
tary has  been  substituted  for  the  text. 

Observer. 
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sure  itself,  to  recommend  endeavors,  by  proper  explanations,  to 
place  it  in  a  just  light.  Such  explanations,  at  least,  cannot  but 
be  satisfactory  to  those  who  may  not  themselves  have  leisure  or 
opportunity  for  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  who 
may  wish  to  perceive  that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  not 
inconsistent  with  its  obligations  or  its  honor. 

The  objections  in  question  fall  under  four  heads : 

1.  That  the  proclamation  was  without  authority. 

2.  That  it  was  contrary  to  our  treaties  with  France. 

8.  That  it  was  contrary  to  the  gratitude  which  is  due  from 
this  to  that  country,  for  the  succors  afforded  to  us  in  our  own 
revolution. 

4.  That  it  was  out  of  time  and  unnecessary. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  solidity  of  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  is  the  nature  and  design  of 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

It  is  to  make  knoum  to  the  powers  at  war,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  country  whose  government  does  the  act,  that  such  country 
is  in  the  condition  of  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  belligerent 
parties,  and  under  no  obligations  of  treaty  to  become  an  associate 
in  tJie  war  with  either,  and  that  this  being  its  situation,  its  inten- 
tion is  to  observe  a  corresponding  conduct,  by  performing 
towards  each  the  duties  of  neutrality ;  to  warn  all  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  country,  to  abstain  from  acts  that  shall 
contravene  those  duties,  under  the  penalties  which  the  laws  of 
the  land,  of  which  the  jus  gentium  is  part,  will  inflict. 

This,  and  no  more,  is  conceived  to  be  the  true  import  of  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality. 

It  does  not  imply  that  the  nation  which  makes  the  declara- 
tion will  forbear  to  perform  to  either  of  the  warring  powers  any 
stipulations  in  treaties  which  can  be  executed,  without  becoming 
a  party  in  the  war.  It  therefore  does  not  imply  in  our  case  that 
the  United  States  will  not  make  those  distinctions,  between  the 
present  belligerent  powers,  which  are  stipulated  in  the(Xth  and  /  /ii\ 
22d  articles  of  our  treaty  with  France ;  because  they  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  neutrality ;  and  will  in  no  shape 
render  the  United  States  an  associate  or  party  in  the  war.     This 
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must  be  evident,  wLen  it  is  considered  that  even  to  fimiiah 
dettrminate  succors  of  sliipa  or  troops  to  a  power  at  war,  in 
consequence  of  antecedent  treaties  Jtaving  no  pcaikuJar  rejerence  to 
tJie  existing  quarrel,  is  not  inconsistent  with  neutrality :  a  pontioB 
equally  well  estiiblishcd  bj  the  doctrines  of  writers  and  the 
practice  of  nations.* 

But  no  special  aids,  succors,  or  favors,  having  relation  to 
war,  not  jjositively  and  precisely  stipulated  by  Bome  treaty  of  the 
above  description,  can  be  aflfonled  to  either  par^,  without  a 
breach  of  neutrality. 

In  staling  tliat  the  proclainatioD  of  neutrality  does  not  imply 
the  non-pet'lbnnance  of  any  stipulations  of  treaties,  which  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  make  the  nation  an  associate  in  the  war,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  an  execution  of  the  clause  of  guaranty,  contained  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  our  treaty  of  alliance  vrith  France,  would 
be  contrary  to  tlie  sense  and  spirit  of  the  proclamation ;  because 
it  would  engage  us  with  our  whole  force  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
war ;  it  would  be  much  more  than  the  case  of  a  definite  succor, 
previously  ascertained. 
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vance  of  the  government,  in  contravention  of  Hie  principles  of  neu- 
trality ;*  an  object  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a  country  whose 
true  interest  liea  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  inquiry  then  ia,  what  department  of  our  government  ia 
the  proper  one  to  make  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  when  the 
engagemenla  of  the  nation  permit,  and  its  interests  require  thai 
it  should  be  done  ? 

A  correct  mind  will  discern  at  once,  that  it  can  belong  neither 
to  the  legislative  nor  judicial  department,  of  course  must  belong 
to  the  executive. 

The  legislative  department  is  not  tlie  organ  of  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations.  It  is  charged 
neither  with  making  nor  interpreting  treaties.  It  ia  therefore  not 
naturally  that  member  of  the  government,  which  is  to  pronounce 
the  existing  condition  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers,  or  to  admonish  the  citizens  of  their  obligations  and  duties 
in  consequence ;  still  leaa  ia  it  charged  with  enforcing  the  obser- 
vance of  those  obligations  and  duties. 

It  ia  equally  obvious,  that  the  act  in  question  is  foreign  to  the 
judiciary  department.  The  province  of  that  department  is  to 
decide  litigations  in  particular  cases.  It  is  indeed  charged  with 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  but  it  exercises  this  function  only 
where  contending  parties  bring  before  it  a  specific  controversy. 
It  has  no  concera  with  pronouncing  upon  the  external  political 
relations  of  treaties  between  government  and  governmenL  This 
position  is  too  plain  to  need  being  insisted  upon. 

It  must  then  of  necessity  belong  to  the  executive  department 
to  exercise  the  function  in  question,  when  a  proper  case  for  it 

It  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  department  in  various 
capacities  i^As  the  organ  of  intercourse  between  the  nation  and 
foreign  nations ;  as  the  interpreter  of  the  national  treaties,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  judiciary  is  not  competent,  that  is,  between 
government  and  government;  aa  the  power  which  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  of  which  treaties  form  a  part;  as 

*  See  Va(«l,  Book  III.,  Chap.  T,  Sec.  113. 
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that  which  is  charged  with  the  command  and  diapoution  of  the 
pubHc  force, 

Thi»  view  of  the  subject  ia  bo  natural  and  obvious,  BO  aud- 
ogous  to  general  theory  and  practice,  that  no  donbt  can  be  entei^ 
tained  of  its  justness,  unless  to  be  dedooed  fh>m  particnlar  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  sec,  then,  if  cause  for  such  doubt  is  to  be  found  there. 

The  second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
section  first,  establishes  this  general  proposition,  that  "  the  KXX- 
CUTIVE  POWER  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Tlie  same  article,  in  a  succeeding  section,  proceeds  to  delineate 
particular  cases  of  executive  power.  It  declares,  among  other 
things,  that  the  preddent  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
arm;  and  navj  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militda  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  wtual  service  of  tiie  United 
States ;  that  he  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties ;  that  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  and  to  take  care 
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States."  In  that  ■which  granifi  the  executive  power,  the  ex- 
pressions are,  "  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  enomeratioa  ought  therefore  to  he  considered,  as  intended 
merely  to  specify  the  principal  articles  implied  in  the  definition 
of  executive  power ;  leaving  the  rest  to  flow  from  the  general 
grant  of  that  power,  interpreted  in  conformity  with  other  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  principles  of  free  government. 

The  general  doctrine  of  our  Constitution  then  is,  that  the 
executive  power  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  the  President;  subject 
only  to  the  exceptuma  and  quakjications,  which  are  expressed  in 
the  instrument 

Two  of  these  have  been  already  noticed ;  the  participation  of 
the  senate  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  in  the  making  of 
treaties.  A  third  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  the  right  of  the 
legislature  "to  declare  war,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal." 

With  these  exceptions,  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
is  completely  lodged  in  the  President,  This  mode  of  construing 
the  Constitution  has  indeed  been  recognized  by  Congress  in 
formal  acta,  upon  full  consideration  and  debate ;  of  which  the 
power  of  removal  from  office  is  an  important  instance.  It  will 
follow,  that  if  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  is  merely  an  executive 
act,  as  it  is  believed,  has  been  shown,  the  step  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  President  is  liable  to  no  just  exception  on  the  score 
of  authority. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  inference  would  be  just,  if  the  power 
of  declaring  war  had  not  been  vested  in  the  legislature;  but  that 
Uiis  power  naturally  includes  the  right  of  judging,  whether  the 
nation  is  or  is  not  under  obligations  to  make  war. 

The  answer  is,  that  however  true  this  position  may  be,  it  will 
not  follow,  that  the  executive  is  in  any  case  excluded  from  a 
mmilar  right  of  judgment,  in  the  execution  of  its  own  functions. 

If  on  the  one  hand,  the  legislature  have  a  right  to  declare  war, 

it  ia  on  the  other,  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  preserve  peace, 

till  the  declaration  is  made ;  and  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  it  must 

necessarily  possess  a  right  of  judging  what  is  the  nature  of  the 

a  6 
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obligations  wliich  the  treaties  of  the  country  impose  on  tte 
govcniiiK'nt ;  and  wlwn  it  has  concluded  that  there  ia  nothing  in 
theiii  iiu'oiisistciit  with  neutrality,  it  becomes  both  its  province 
and  ltd  <Uity  to  enforce  the  laws  incident  to  that  state  of  the 
nation.  The  executive  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws, 
the  law  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  municipal  law,  by  which  the 
forinor  are  reeogiiizod  and  adopted.  It  is  consequently  bound, 
by  executing  f;iithfully  the  laws  of  neutrality,  when  the  countiy 
is  in  a  neutral  position,  to  avoid  giving  cause  of  war  to  foreign 

pOWLT:;. 

Tills  is  the  direct  end  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  It 
doclaris  to  the  United  States  their  situation  with  regard  to  the 
conti'inling  parties,  and  makes  known  to  the  community,  that  the 
laws  incident  to  that  stite  will  be  enforced.  In  doing  this,  it 
confuniirt  to  an  established  usage  of  nations,  the  opcratiou  of 
which,  us  before  remarked,  ia  to  obviate  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  society,  for  secret  and  unknown  violations  of 
the  ri,irhtfl  of  any  of  the  warring  powers  by  its  citizens. 

Tliiirio  who  oltject  to  the  proclamation  will  readily  admit,  that 
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treaties  between  tbe  nations,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  public 
rights,  are  of  course  suspended. 

This  power  of  determining  virtaally  upon  the  operation  of 
national  treaties,  as  a  consequence  of  the  power  to  receive  public 
ministers,  is  an  important  instance  of  the  right  of  the  executive, 
to  decide  upon  the  obligations  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations.  To  apply  it  to  the  case  of  France,  if  there  had 
been  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the 
United  States  and  that  country,  the  unqualified  acknowledgment 
of  the  new  government  would  have  put  the  United  States  in  a 
condition  to  become  an  associate  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
would  have  laid  the  legislature  under  an  obligation,  if  required, 
and  there  was  otherwise  no  valid  excuse,  of  exercising  its  power 
of  declaring  war. 

This  serves  as  an  example  of  the  right  of  the  executive,  in 
certain  cases,  to  determine  the  condition  of  tbe  nation,  though  it 
may,  in  its  consequences,  affect  tbe  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  war.  Nevertheless,  the  executive  cannot 
thereby  control  the  exercise  of  that,  power.  The  legislature  is 
still  free  to  perform  its  duties,  according  to  its  own  sense  of  them ; 
though  the  executive,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers, 
may  establish  an  antecedent  state  of  things,  which  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  legislative  decisions. 

The  division  of  the  executive  power  in  the  Constitution, 
creates  a  amcurrent  authority  in  the  cases  to  which  it  relates. 

Hence,  in  tbe  instance  stated,  treaties  can  only  be  made  by 
the  president  and  senate  jointly;  but  their  activity  may  be  con- 
linaed  or  suspended  by  the  President  alone. 

No  objection  has  been  made  to  the  President's  having  acknow- 
ledged the  republic  of  France,  by  the  reception  of  its  minister, 
without  having  consulted  the  senate  ;  though  that  body  is  con- 
nected with  him  in  the  making  of  treaties,  and  though  the  con- 
sequence of  bis  act  of  reception  is,  to  give  operation  to  those 
heretofore  made  with  that  country.  But  he  is  censured  for 
having  declared  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
neutrality,  with  regard  to  the  powers  at  war ;  because  the  right 
of  dumjfaig  that  state,  and  deciarin^  war,  belongs  to  the  legislature. 
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It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  tliat  as  the  participation  of  ibs 
senate  in  the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  power  of  the  legidAture 
to  declare  war,  are  exceptions  out  of  the  general  "executiTe 
power"  vested  in  the  President,  they  are  to  be  constmed  strict];', 
and  ought  to  be  extended  no  further  than  is  essential  to  Qmr 
execution. 

While,  therefore,  the  legislature  can  alone  declare  war,  can 
alone  actually  transfer  the  nation  &om  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state 
of  hostility,  it  belongs  to  the  "executive  power"  to  do  whaterer 
else  the  law  of  nations,  co-operating  with  the  treaties  of  the 
country,  enjoin  in  the  intercourse  of  the  United  States  witii 
foreign  powers. 

In  this  distribution  of  authority,  the  wisdom  of  onr  Constita- 
tioQ  is  manifested.  It  is  the  province  and  daty  of  the  exeea&n 
to  preserve  to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  legislataTe 
alone  can  interrupt  them  by  placing  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war. 

But  though  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  executive  on  this  broad  and  comprehensiTe 
rround,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.     That  clanae 
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s/u^  with  regard  to  the  exiating  staie  of  the  natioB ;  informs  the 
atizens  of  what  the  laws  previously  established  require  of  them 
in  that  state,  and  notifies  them  that  these  laws  will  be  put  in  exe- 
cation  against  the  infractors  of  them. 


KO.  U. 

Jul;  3d,  1793. 

The  second  and  principal  objection  to  the  proclamation, 
namelj,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  will  now  be  examined. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  it  does  not  militate  against 
the  performance  of  any  of  the  stipulations  in  those  treaties, 
which  would  not  make  ua  an  associate  or  party  in  the  war,  and 
especially  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  privileges  secured  to 
France  by  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of  the 
tieaty  of  commerce;  which,  except  the  clause  of  guaranty,  con- 
stitute the  most  material  discriminations  to  be  found  in  our 
treaties  in  favor  of  that  country. 

Official  documents  have  likewise  appeared  in  the  public 
papers,  which  serve  as  a  comment  upon  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
clamation in  this  particular,  proving  that  it  was  not  deemed  by 
the  executive,  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  stipula- 
tions in  those  articles,  and  that  in  practice  they  are  intended  to 
be  observed. 

It  has,  however,  been  admitted,  that  the  declaration  of  neu- 
traUty  excludes  the  idea  of  an  execution  of  the  clause  of  guaranty. 

It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  examine,  whether  the 
United  States  would  have  a  valid  justification  for  not  complying 
with  it,  in  case  of  tbeir  being  called  upon  for  that  purpose  by 
France. 

Without  knowing  how  far  the  reasons  which  have  occurred 
to  me,  may  have  influenced  the  President,  there  appear  to  me  to 
exist  very  good  and  sabstaatial  grounds  for  a  refusal 
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The  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France,  is  of  the 
defensive  kinii.  In  the  caption,  it  is  denominated  a  "  treaty  (tf 
alliance  eventual  and  defensive."  In  the  body  (article  the  second) 
it  iri  Ciillcd  a  defensive  alliance.  Tlie  words  of  that  article  are  as 
follows:  "  The  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present  defensive 
alliance  is  to  maintain  eiloctually  the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and 
ini Impendence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States,  as 
WI.-11  in  matters  of  government,  as  of  commerce." 

The  leading  character  then  of  our  alliance  with  France  being 
defbnsive,  it  will  follow  that  the  meaning,  obligation,  and  force 
of  every  stipnlation  in  the  treaty,  must  be  tested  by  the  principles 
of  such  an  alliance ;  unless  in  any  instance  terms  have  been  used 
which  clearly  and  unequivocally  denoted  a  different  intent. 

The  principal  question  consequently  is :  what  is  the  natvue 
and  eft'ect  of  a  defensive  alliance  1  When  does  the  castts  foeidem 
take  place  in  relation  to  it  ? 

Reason,  the  concurring  opinions  of  writers,  and  the  practice 
ofnations,  will  all  answer:  "  When  either  of  the  allies  is  attacked," 
when    "war  is  mmh   upon   Jam,  not  when  he  makes  war  upon 
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the  causes  leading  to  it,  is  that  which  makes  an  offensive  war. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt,  that  France  first  declared  and  began  the 
war,  against  Austria,  Prussia,  Savoy,  Holland,  England,  and 
Spain. 

Upon  this  point,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  incorrectness  of 
ideas.  Those  who  have  not  examined  subjects  of  such  a  nature, 
are  led  to  imagine  that  the  party  which  commits  the  first  injury, 
or  gives  the  first  provocation,  is  on  the  offensive  side,  though 
hostilities  are  actually  begun  by  the  other  party. 

But  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  the  war,  and  the  war  itseL^ 
are  things  entirely  distinct.  It  is  the  commencement  of  the  war 
itself  which  decides  the  question,  whether  it  be  offensive  or 
defensive.  All  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  agree  in  this 
doctrine;  but  it  is  most  accurately  laid  down  in  the  following 
extracts  from  Burlemaqui.* 

"  Neither  are  we  to  believe  (says  he)  that  he  who  first  injures 
another,  begins  by  that  an  offensive  war,  and  that  the  other  who 
demands  the  satisfaction  for  the  injury  received,  is  always  on  the 
defensive.  There  are  a  great  many  unjust  acts,  which  may 
kindle  a  war,  and  which,  however,  arc  not  the  war  itself;  as  the 
ill  treatment  of  a  prince's  ambassadors,  the  plundering  of  his 
subjects,  &c." 

I^  therefore,  we  take  up  arms  to  revenge  such  an  unjust  act, 
we  commence  an  offensive,  but  a  just  war ;  and  the  prince  who  has 
done  the  injury,  and  will  not  give  satisfaction,  makes  a  defensive, 
but  an  unjust  war. 

We  must  therefore  affirm,  in  general,  that  the  first  who  takes 
np  arms,  whether  justl}^  or  unjustly,  commences  an  offensive  wan 
and  he  who  opposes  him,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  begins 
a  defensive  war. 

France  then  being  on  the  oflcnsive  in  the  present  war,  and 
our  alliance  with  her  being  defensive  only,  it  follows,  that  the 
casus ffi'deris^  or  condition  of  our  guaranty,  cannot  take  place; 
and  that  the  United  States  are  free  to  refuse  a  performance  of 
that  guaranty  if  demanded. 

♦  Vol.  II.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  III.,  Sec.  4,  6. 
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TliosG  wbo  are  disposed  to  justify  indiscriminately  every  thing 
in  the  conduct  of  France,  may  reply  that  though  the  war,  in  point 
of  form,  may  be  offensive  on  her  part,  yet  in  point  of  principle,  it 
is  defensive;  was  in  each  instance  a  mere  anticipation  of  attacks 
meditated  against  tier,  and  was  justified  by  previous  f^gressions 
of  the  opposite  parties. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
observation  to  say,  that  in  determining  the  legal  and  positive 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  the  only  point  of  inquiry  is, 
whether  the  war  was  in  fact  begun  by  France,  or  by  her  enemies; 
that  all  beyond  this  is  too  vague,  too  liable  to  dispute,  too  much 
matter  of  opinion  to  be  a  proper  criterion  of  national  conduct ; 
that  when  a  war  breaks  out  between  two  nations,  all  others,  in 
regard  to  the  positive  rights  of  the  parties,  and  their  positive 
duties  towards  them,  arc  bound  to  consider  it  as  equally  just  on 
both  sides ;  tliat  consequently  in  a  defensive  alliance,  when  war 
is  made  upon  one  of  the  allies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  stipulated  on  its  part,  without  inquiry, 
whether  the  war  is  rightfully  begun  or  not:  as  on  the  other 
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the  circumstancea  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  war ;  that  if  she 
received,  she  also  gave  causes  of  offence,  and  that  the  justice  of 
the  war,  oq  her  side,  is  in  those  cases  not  a  little  problematical. 

There  are  prudential  reasona,  which  dissuade  from  going 
lastly  into  this  examination,  unless  it  shall  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  ihe  future  turn  of  the  discussion. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  cursorily  the  following 
fiicts: 

Prance  committed  an  aggression  upon  Holland,  in  declaring 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  free,  and  acting  upon  that  declara- 
tion ;  contrary  to  treaties  in  which  she  had  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged, and  even  guarantied,  the  exclusive  right  of  Holland  to 
the  use  of  that  river ;  and  contrary  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
best  writers,  and  the  established  usages  of  nations  in  such  cases. 

She  gave  a  general  and  very  serious  cause  of  alarm  and  um- 
hage  by  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  whereby  the 
convention,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  declare,  that  they 
will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  people  who  wish  to 
recover  their  liberty ;  and  charge  the  executive  power  to  send 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such 
people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  who  have  been,  or  who  may 
be  vexed  for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  which  decree  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  all  languages. 

This  very  extraordinary  decree  amounted  exactly  to  what 
France  herself  had  most  complained  of;  an  interference  by  one 
nation  in  the  internal  government  of  another. 

When  a  nation  has  actually  come  to  a  resolution  to  throw  o£F 
a  yoke,  under  which  it  may  have  groaned,  and  to  assert  its 
liberties,  it  is  justifiable  and  meritorious  in  another,  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  one  which  has  been  oppressed,  and  is  in  the  act 
of  liberating  itself;  but  it  is  not  warrantable  for  any  nation 
b^orehaad,  to  hold  out  a  general  invitation  to  insurrection  and 
revolution,  by  promising  to  assist  every  people  who  may  wish  to 
recover  their  liberty,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  of  every 
country,  who  have  been,  or  who  may  be  vexed  for  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  still  less  to  commit  to  the  generals  of  ita  armies  the  dis- 
cretionaTy  power  of  judging,  when  the  citizens  of  a  foreign 
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country  li.ivc  been  vexed  for  the  cause  of  liberty  by  tbeir  own 
govcniiiiL'Jit. 

For  \';itu]  justly  observes,  as  a  consequence  of  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  nations,  "  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  foreign 
power,  to  titkc  cognizance  of  the  administration  of  a  sovereign 
of  another  country,  to  set  hijoself  up  as  a  judge  of  his  conduct^ 
or  to  oblifTc  him  to  alter  it." 

It  had  a.  natural  tendency  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations, 
and  to  excite  everywhere  fermentation  and  revolt  i  it  therefore 
justified  neutral  powers,  who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  affected  by 
it,  in  taking  measures  to  repress  the  spirit  by  which  it  had  been 
dictated. 

But  the  jirinciple  of  that  decree  received  a  more  particular 
appliuatioii  to  Great  Britain,  by  some  subsequent  circumstances. 

Among  the  proofs  of  this  are  two  answers,  which  were  given 
by  the  President  of  the  National  Convention,  at  a  public  sitting 
on  tbc  28th  of  November,  to  two  different  adresses;  one  pre- 
sented by  a  deputation  from  "the  Society  for  Constitutional 
inlbrmatioii  in  London,"  the  other  by  a  deputation  of  English 
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France,  in  the  presence  and  oo  behalf  of  that  body,  was  un- 
questionably an  offence  and  injury  to  the  nation  to  which  it 
related. 

The  decree  of  the  15th  of  November,  is  a  further  cause  of 
offence  to  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  By  that  decree,  "  the 
French  nation  declares,  that  it  will  treat  as  enemiea  the  people, 
who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous  of 
preserving  their  prince  and  privileged  castes,  or  of  entering  into 
an  accommodation  with  them,  &c,"  This  decree  was  little  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations  having  princes  and 
privileged  classes. 

The  formal  and  definitive  annexation  to  France  of  the  territo- 
ries over  which  her  arms  had  temporarily  prevailed,  is  another 
violation  ofjust  and  moderate  principles,  into  which  the  conven- 
tion was  betrayed  by  an  intemperate  zeal,  if  not  by  a  culpable 
ambition ;  and  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of 
every  neighboring  state. 

The  laws  of  nations  give  to  a  power  at  war  nothing  more  than 
a  usufructuary  or  possessory  right  to  the  territories  which  it  ac- 
quires ;  suspending  the  absolute  property  and  dominion,  till  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  something  equivalent,  shall  have  ceded  or 
relinquished  the  conquered  territory  to  the  conqueror.  This 
rule  is  one  of  primary  importance  to  the  tranquillity  and  security 
of  nations — facilitating  an  adjustment  of  their  quarrels,  and  the 
preservation  of  ancient  limits. 

But  France,  by  incorporating  with  herself  in  several  instances 
the  territories  she  had  acquired,  violated  that  rule,  and  multiplied 
infinitely  the  obstacles  to  peace  and  accommodation.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  nation  cannot  consent  to  its  own  dismemberment, 
but  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  immediately  attached  itself  to 
all  the  conquered  territories ;  while  the  progressive  augmentation 
of  the  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  empire  in  Europe,  on  a 
principle  not  of  temporary  possession,  but  of  permanent  acquisi- 
tion, threatened  the  independence  of  all  other  countries,  and  gave 
to  neighboring  neutral  powers  the  justest  cause  of  discontent 
wid  apprehension.  It  is  a  principle  well  agreed,  and  founded  on 
fubatantial  reasons,  that  whenever  a  particular  state  adopts 
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maxima  of  conduct  contrary  tothose  generally  established  among 
nations,  calculated  to  interrupt  their  tranquillity  and  to  ezpoee 
their  safety,  they  may  justifiably  make  common  cause  to  redst 
and  control  the  state  which  manifesto  a  disposition  so  suspiciooa 
and  exceptionable. 

Whatever  partiality  may  be  entertained  for  the  general  object 
of  the  French  revolution,  it  is  impossible  for  any  well-informed 
or  sober-minded  man,  not  to  condemn  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  stated,  as  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  nations,  to  the 
true  principles  of  liberty,  to  the  freedom  of  opinion  of  mankind; 
ornotto  acknowledge  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  justice  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  France,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  powers 
with  which  she  is  engaged,  is  from  those  causes  questionable 
enough  to  free  the  United  States  from  all  embarrassment  on  that 
score,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  into  the 
inquiry. 

The  policy  of  a  defensive  alliance  is  so  essentially  distinct 
from  that  of  an  offensive  one,  that  it  is  every  way  important  not 
to  confound  their  effects.     The  first  kind  has  in  view  the  prudent 
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States  are  not  bound  to  ezeoate  the  clause   of  guaranty,   are 
reserved  for  another  paper. 


Jnly  6th,  1798. 
France,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation,  was  engaged 
in  war  with  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  and  likely  to  be  em- 
broiled with  almost  all  the  rest,  without  a  single  ally  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  evident,  that  however  she  may  be 
able  to  defend  herself  at  home,  of  which  her  factions  and  internal 
agitations  furnish  the  only  serious  doubt,  she  canuot  make  ex- 
ternal efforts  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  those  which  can  be 
made  against  her. 

This  state  of  things  alone  discharges  the  United  States  from 
an  obligation  to  embark  in  her  quarrel. 

It  is  known,  that  we  are  wholly  destitute  of  naval  force. 
Prance,  with  all  the  great  maritime  powers  united  against  her,  is 
unable  to  supply  this  deficieucy.  She  cannot  afford  us  that 
species  of  co-operation  which  is  necessary  to  render  our  efforts 
useful  to  her,  and  to  prevent  our  experiencing  the  destruction  of 
our  trade,  and  the  most  calamitous  inconveniences  in  other 
respects. 

Our  guaranty  does  not  look  to  France  herself.  It  does  not 
relate  to  her  immediate  defence,  but  to  the  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  her  American  colonies;  objects  of  which  she  might  be 
deprived,  and  yet  remain  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy  nation. 
In  the  actual  situation  of  this  country,  and  in  relation  to  a 
matter  of  only  secondary  importance  to  France,  it  may  fairly  be 
maintained,  that  an  ability  in  her  to  supply,  in  a  competent  de- 
gree, onr  deficiency  of  naval  force,  is  a  condition  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  perform  the  guaranty  on  our  part 

Had  the  United  States  a  powerful  marine,  or  could  they  com- 
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mand  one  in  time,  this  reasoning  would  not  be  solid ;  but  circum- 
stanced as  they  are,  it  is  presumed  to  be  well  founded. 

There  would  be  no  proportion  between  the  mischiefs  and 
perils  to  which  the  United  States  would  expose  themselves,  by 
embarking  in  the  war,  and  the  benefit  which  the  nature  of  their 
stipulation  aims  at  securing  to  France,  or  that  which  it  would  be 
in  their  power  actually  to  render  her  by  becoming  a  party. 

This  disproportion  would  be  a  valid  reason  for  not  executing 
the  guaranty.  All  contracts  are  to  receive  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion. Self-preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  a  nation ;  and  though 
in  the  performance  of  stipulations  relating  to  war,  good  fiuth 
requires  that  its  ordinary  hazards  should  be  fairly  met,  because 
they  are  directly  contemplated  by  such  stipulations,  yet  it  does 
not  require  that  extraordinary  and  extreme  hazards  should  be 
run ;  especially  where  the  object  to  be  gained  or  secured  is  only 
a  partial  or  particular  interest  of  the  ally,  for  whom  they  are  to 
be  encountered. 

As  in  the  present  instance,  good  faith  does  not  require  that 
the  United  States  should  put  in  jeopardy  their  essential  interests, 
perhaps  their  very  existence,  in  one  of  the  most  unequal  contests 
in  which  a  nation  could  be  engaged,  to  secure  to  France — what? 
Her  West  India  islands  and  other  less  important  possessions  in 
America.  For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  stipulations 
of  the  United  States  do,  in  no  event,  reach  beyond  this  point.  If 
they  were,  upon  the  strength  of  their  guaranty,  to  engage  in  the 
war,  and  could  make  any  arrangement  with  the  belligerent 
powers,  for  securing  to  France  those  islands  and  those  possessions, 
they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  instantly  to  withdraw.  They 
would  not  be  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  one  moment  longer. 

They  are  under  no  obligation  in  any  event,  as  far  as  the  fisdth 
of  treaties  is  concerned,  to  assist  France  in  defence  of  her  liberty; 
a  topic  on  which  so  much  has  been  said,  so  very  little  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  regards  the  present  question. 

Tlie  contest  in  which  the  United  States  would  plunge  them- 
selves, were  they  to  take  part  with  France,  would  possibly  be 
still  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  France  herself  is  engaged. 
With  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  both  flanks, 
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the  numeroiia  Indian  tribes  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
those  powers,  along  our  whole  interior  frontier,  with  a  long  ex- 
tended sea-coast,  with  no  maritime  force  of  our  own,  and  with 
tiie  maritime  force  of  all  Europe  against  us,  with  no  fortihcations 
whatever,  and  with  a  population  not  exceeding  four  millions ; 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  unequal  contest,  than  that  in 
which  we  should  be  involved  in  the  case  supposed.  From  such 
a  contest  we  are  dissuaded  by  the  most  cogent  motives  of  self- 
preservation,  no  less  than  of  interest. 

We  may  learn  from  Vatel,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  laws 
of  nations,  that  "if  a  state  which  has  promised  succors,  finds 
itself  unable  to  furnish  tbem,  its  very  inability  is  its  exemption ; 
and  if  the  furnishing  the  succors  would  expose  it  to  an  evident 
danger,  this  also  is  a  lawful  dispensation.  The  case  would  ren- 
der the  treaty  pernicious  to  the  state,  and  therefore  not  obligatory. 
Bat  this  applies  to  an  imminent  danger  threatening  the  safety  of 
the  state :  the  case  of  such  a  danger  is  tacitly  and  necessarily 
reserved  in  every  treaty."* 

If  too,  as  no  sensible  and  candid  man  will  deny,  the  extent  of 
the  present  combination  against  France,  is  in  a  degree  to  be 
ascribed  to  imprudences  on  her  part,  the  exemption  to  the 
United  States  is  still  more  manifest  and  complete.  No  country 
IB  bound  to  partake  in  hazards  of  the  most  critical  kind,  which 
may  have  been  produced  or  promoted  by  the  indiscretion  and 
intemperance  of  another.  This  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  reason, 
wiUi  which  the  common  sense  and  common  practice  of  mankind 
coincide. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  with 
no  small  degree  of  force,  that  military  stipulations  in  national 
treaties,  contemplate  only  the  ordioary  case  of  foreign  war,  and 
are  irrelative  to  the  contests  which  grow  out  of  revolutions  of 
government;  unless  where  they  have  express  reference  to  a 
revolution  begun,  or  where  there  is  a  guaranty  of  the  existing 
constitution  of  a  nation,  or  where  there  is  a  personal  alliance  for 
the  defence  of  a  prince  and  his  family.f 

•  8m  Book  III.,  CUp.  VI.,  Sec.  02.      t  PaSendorf,  Book  Till.,  Cbap.  IX.,  Sm.  S. 
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Tlic  reTolution  in  France  is  tlie  primitive  soorce  of  the  war  in 
whicli  she  is  engaged.  The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  ia  the 
avowed  object  of  some  of  her  enemies,  and  the  implied  one  at 
all.  That  question  then  is  essentially  involved  in  the  principle 
of  the  war ;  a  question  certainly  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  government  with  which  our  treaty  was  made,  and  it  may 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  never  intended  to  be  embraced  by  it 

The  inference  is,  that  the  United  States  fulfilled  the  ntmoM 
that  could  be  claimed  by  the  nation  of  France,  when  they  so  &r 
respected  Its  decision  as  to  recognize  the  newly  oonstitutecl 
authorities;  giving  operation  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  fbr  fnttixe 
occasions,  but  considering  the  present  war  as  a  tacit  ezceptifla, 
Perliaiis  too,  this  exception  is,  in  other  respects,  due  to  the  oir" 
cumstnnccs  under  which  the  engagemeniB  between  the  two 
countries  were  contracted.  It  is  impossible,  prejudice  apart,  not 
to  perceive  a  delicate  embarrassment  between  the  theory  and  fiuit 
of  our  political  relations  to  France. 

On  these  grounds,  also,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  war 
being  offcnHivc  on  the  side  of  France,  the  United  States  have 
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If  it  be  no  breach  of  gratitude  to  refraia  from  joining  France 
in  the  war,  how  can  it  be  a  breach  of  gratitude  to  declare,  that 
such  is  our  disposition  and  intention  ? 

The  two  positions  are  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  the 
true  inference  is,  either  that  those  who  make  the  objection  reallj 
wish  to  engage  this  country  in  the  war,  or  that  they  seek  a  pre- 
text for  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  for  some 
purpose  very  different  from  the  public  good. 

They  endeavor  in  vain  to  elude  this  inference  by  saying, 
that  the  proclamation  places  France  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
her  enemies ;  while  our  treaties  require  distinctions  in  her  favor, 
and  our  relative  situation  would  dictate  kind  ofBces  to  her,  which 
ought  not  be  granted  to  her  adversaries. 

They  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  proclamation  ia  reconcilable 
with  both  those  objects,  as  far  aa  they  have  any  foundation  in 
truth  or  propriety. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  promise  of  "  a  friendly  and  impar- 
tial conduct"  towards  all  the  belligerent  powers,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  performance  of  any  stipulations  in  our  treaties, 
which  would  not  include  our  becoming  an  associate  in  the  war ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  in 
regard  to  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of  the  treaty 
(f  commerce,  is  an  unequivocal  comment  upon  the  terms.  They 
were,  indeed,  naturally  to  be  understood,  with  the  exception  of 
those  matters  of  positive  compact,  which  would  not  amount  to 
taking  part  in  the  war ;  for  a  nation  then  observes  a  friendly  and 
impartial  conduct  towards  two  contending  powers,  when  it  only 
performs  to  one  of  them  what  it  is  obliged  to  do  by  stipulations 
in  antecedent  treaties,  which  do  not  constitute  a  participation  in 
the  war. 

Neither  do  those  expressions  imply,  that  the  United  States 
will  not  exercise  their  discretion  in  doing  kind  offices  to  some  of 
the  parties,  without  extending  them  to  the  others,  so  long  aa  they 
have  no  relation  to  war ;  for  kind  offices  of  that  description  may, 
omBistently  with  neutrality,  be  shown  to  one  party  and  refused 
to  another. 

If  the  objectors  mean,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  iavor 
O  7 
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France-,  in  things  relating  to  war,  and  where  they  are  not  bound 
to  do  it  by  treaty  ;  they  must  in  this  case  also  abandon  their  pre- 
tension of  being  friends  to  peace.  For  auch  a  conduct  would 
be  !i  \i(>l:ilion  of  neutrality,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  war. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  proclamation  is  reconcilable  with  all 
that  those  who  censure  it  contend  for ;  taking  them  upon  their 
own  ground,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  <.>f  peace. 

liut  thougli  this  would  be  a  sufRcient  answer  to  the  objection 
under  consideration ;  yet  it  may  not  be  without  use,  to  indulge 
some  reflections  on  this  veiy  favorite  topic  of  gratitude  to  France; 
since  it  is  at  this  shrine  that  we  are  continually  invited  to  sacri- 
fice the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  as  if  "all  for  love,  and  the 
world  well  lost,"  were  ix  fundamental  maxim  in  politics, 

Faith  and  j  usticc,  between  nations,  are  virtues  of  a  nature  the 
most  necessary  and  sacred.  Tliey  cannot  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated, nor  too  highly  respected.  Their  obligations  are  absolute, 
their  utility  unquestionable ;  they  relate  to  objects  which,  with 
probity  and  sincerity,  generally  admit  of  being  brought  within 
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sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  the  party  obliged  to  the  service  or 
benefit  of  the  one  by  whom  the  obligation  had  been  conferred. 

Between  individuals,  occasion  is  not  unfrequently  given  for 
the  exercise  of  gratitude.  Instances  of  conferring  benefits  from 
kiad  and  benevolent  dispositions  or  feelings  towards  the  person 
benefited,  without  any  other  interest  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  renders  the  service,  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  action, 
occur  every  day  among  individuals.  But  among  nations  they 
perhaps  never  occur.  It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  principle, 
that  the  predominant  motive  of  good  offices  from  one  nation  to 
another,  is  the  interest  or  advantage  of  the  nation  which  performa 
them. 

Indeed,  the  rule  of  morality  in  this  respect  is  not  precisely  the 
same  between  nations,  as  between  individuals.  The  duty  of 
making  its  own  welfare  the  guide  of  its  actions,  is  much  stronger 
upon  the  former  than  upon  the  latter ;  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  of  national,  compared  with  individual 
happiness,  and  to  the  greater  permanency  of  the  effects  of  national, 
than  of  individual  conduct.  Existing  millions,  and  for  the  most 
part  future  generations,  are  concerned  in  the  present  measures  of 
a  government ;  while  the  consequences  of  the  private  actions  of 
an  individual  ordinarily  terminate  with  himself,  or  are  circum- 
scribed within  a  narrow  compass; 

Whence  it  follows  that  an  individual  may,  on  numerous  occa- 
mona,  meritoriously  indulge  the  emotions  of  generosity  and  be- 
nevolence, not  only  without  an  eye  to,  but  even  at  the  expense 
o^  his  own  interest.  But  a  government  can  rarely,  if  at  all,  be 
justifiable  in  pursuing  a  similar  course  :  and,  if  it  does  so,  ought 
to  confine  itself  within  much  stricter  bounds.*  Good  offices 
which  are  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  a  nation  jterforming  them, 
or  which  are  compensated  by  the  existence  or  expectation  of 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  or  which  produce  an  essential  good 
to  the  nation  to  which  they  are  rendered,  without  real  detriment 

*  This  coDclueion  derives  conflrmation  (Vom  the  rehection,  that  under  ever? 
ronn  of  govenimeDt,  rulert  arc  only  trustees  for  the  happintsa  and  Interest  ortheir 
nttion,  and  csonot,  consistently  with  tbcir  trust,  follDir  (he  suggestiona  of  kiadDcsa 
or  hnnuuittr  Umrda  others,  to  the  pr^udlce  of  their  cotutitnenta. 
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to  tlic  affairs  of  the  benefactors,  prescribe  perhaps  the  limits  of 
national  geniTtisity  or  benevolence. 

It  is  not  liere  meant  to  recommend  a  policy  absolutely  selfish 
or  interosleil  in  nations ;  but  to  show,  that  a  policy  regulated  by 
their  own  intiTCHt,  as  far  an  justice  and  good  faith  permit,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  thfir  jircvailing  one;  and  that  either  to  ascribe  to 
them  a  diflcrent  principle  of  action,  or  to  deduce,  from  the  sup- 
position (if  it,  arguments  for  a  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing 
gratituile  on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which  may  have  received  from 
anr>ther  good  offices,  ia  to  misrepresent  or  misconceive  what 
usually  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  springs  of  national  conduct 

These  general  reflections  will  be  auxiliary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  our  real  situation  with  regard  to  France;  of  which  a  closer 
view  will  he  taken  in  a  succeeding  paper. 
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were  marked  neither  with  Hberality,  nor  with  vigor ;  that 
they  wore  the  appearance  ratlier  of  a  desire  to  keep  alive  dis- 
tarbances  which  might  embarrass  a  rival,  than  of  a  serious  design 
to  assist  a  revolution,  or  a  serious  expectation  that  it  could  be 
effected. 

The  victories  of  Saratoga,  the  capture  of  an  army,  which  went 
a  great  way  towards  deciding  the  issue  of  the  contest,  decided 
also  the  hesitations  of  France.  They  established  in  the  govem- 
meut  of  that  country,  a  confidence  of  our  ability  to  accomplish 
our  purpose,  and,  aa  a  consequence  of  it,  produced  the  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  in  all  this  any  thing  more,  than  the  oon- 
doct  of  a  jealous  competitor,  embracing  a  most  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  repress  the  pride,  and  diminish  the  power  of  a  dangerous 
rival,  by  seconding  a  successful  resistance  to  its  authority,  with 
the  object  of  lopping  off  a  valuable  portion  of  its  dominions.  The 
dismemberment  of  this  country  from  Great  Britain  was  an  ob- 
vious, and  a  very  important  interest  of  France.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  it  was  both  the  determining  motive  and  an  adequate 
compensation,  for  the  assistanci!  afforded  to  us. 

Men  of  sense,  in  this  country,  derived  encouragement  to  the 
part  which  their  zeal  for  liberty  prompted  them  to  take  in  our 
revolution,  from  the  probability  of  the  co-operation  of  France  and 
Spain.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  argument  was  used  in 
the  publications  of  the  day ;  but  upon  what  was  it  bottomed  ? 
Upon  the  known  competition  between  those  nations  and  Great 
Britain,  upon  their  evident  interest  to  reduce  her  power  and  cir- 
cumscribe her  empire ;  not  certainly  upon  motives  of  regard  to 
our  interest,  or  of  attachment  to  our  cause.  Whoever  should 
have  alleged  the  latter,  as  the  grounds  of  the  expectation  held 
out,  would  have  been  then  justly  considered  as  a  visionary  or  a 
deceiver.  And  whoever  shall  now  ascribe  to  such  motives  the 
aid  which  we  did  receive,  would  not  deserve  to  be  viewed  in  a 
better  light. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  not  obscure.  Aid  and  co- 
operation, founded  upon  a  great  interest,  pursued  and  obtained 
by  the  party  rendering  them,  is  not  a  proper  stock  upon  which  to 
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engraft  tliat  enthusiastic  gratitude,  which  ia  claimed  &om  as  by 
those  who  love  Fi-uncc  more  than  the  United  States. 

This  vifw  of  the  subject,  extorted  by  the  extravagancy  of  such 
a  claim,  is  nut  meant  to  disparage  the  just  pretensions  of  France 
to  our  jruod-will.  Though  neither  in  the  motives  to  the  succors 
which  she  furnished,  nor  in  their  extent,  (considering  how  pow- 
fully  the  point  of  lionor,  in  such  war,  reinforced  the  considera- 
tions of  interest  wlion  she  was  once  engaged,)  can  be  found  a  auf- 
ficient  basis  for  that  gratitude  which  is  the  theme  of  so  much 
declamation  ;  yet  we  shall  find,  in  the  manner  of  affording  them, 
just  cause  for  our  esteem  and  friendship. 

Fraiice  tlid  not  attempt,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  advantage 
of  our  situation  to  extort  from  us  any  humiliating  or  injurious 
concessions,  a.s  the  price  of  her  assistance ;  nor  afterwards,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  to  impose  hard  terms  as  the  condition  of  par- 
tienhir  aids. 

Though  this  course  was  certainly  dictated  by  policy  ;  yet  it 
wad  a  magiianiinoiis  policy,  such  as  always  constitutes  a  title  to 
the  apijrobatiun  and  esteem  of  mankind ;  and  a  claim  to  the 
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tmfortunate  prince  by  whom  the  assistance  received  was  given ; 
or  the  nation  of  whom  he  was  the  chief  or  the  organ  ?    It  is  ex-    ' 
tremelj  interesting  to  the  national  justice,  to  form  right  concep- 
tioDS  on  this  point. 

The  arguments  whichisupport  the  latter  idea,  are  as  follows ; 

"Louis  the  XTI,  was  but  the  constitutional  agent  of  the 
French  people.  He  acted  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  nation  ;  it  was 
with  their  money  and  their  blood  he  supported  our  cause.  It  is 
to  them,  therefore,  not  to  him,  that  our  obligations  are  due.  Louis 
the  XVX,,  in  taking  our  part,  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  state 
policy.  An  absolute  prince  could  not  love  liberty.  But  the 
people  of  France  patronized  our  cause  with  zeal,  from  sympathy 
in  its  object.  The  people,  therefore,  not  its  monarch,  are  entitled 
',to  our  sympathy." 

This  reasoning  may  be  ingenious ;  but  it  is  not  founded  in 
nature  or  fact. 

Louis  the  XVI.,  though  no  more  than  the  constitutional  agent 
of  the  nation,  had  at  the  time  the  sole  power  of  managing  its 
afiairs,  the  legal  right  of  directing  its  will  and  its  force.  It 
belonged  to  him  to  assist  us,  or  not,  without  consulting  the 
nation ;  and  he  did  assist  without  such  consultation.  His  will 
abne  was  active ;  that  of  the  nation  passive.  If  there  was  kind- 
ness in  the  decision,  demanding  a  return  of  good-will,  it  was  the 
Idndness  of  Louis  XVI. — his  heart  was  the  depository  of  the  sen- 
timent Let  the  genuine  voice  of  nature,  then,  unperverted  by 
political  subtleties,  pronounce  whether  the  acknowledgment, 
which  may  be  due  for  that  kindness,  can  be  equitably  transferred 
from  him  to  others,  who  had  no  share  in  the  decision ;  whether 
the  principle  of  gratitude  ought  to  determine  us  to  behold  with 
indifference  his  misfortunes,  and  with  satisfaction  the  triumph? 
of  his  foes. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  prince  is  the  organ  of  his  nation,  is 
conclusive  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  good  faith  between  two 
states ;  in  other  words,  the  observance  of  duties  stipulated  in 
treaties  for  national  purposes ;  and  it  will  even  suffice  to  continue 
to  a  nation  a  claim  to  tlie  friendship  and  good-will  of  another, 
resulting  from  friendly  offices  done  by  its  prince ;  but  it  weuld 
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be  to  cfirrv  tlie  principle  much  too  far,  and  to  render  it  infinitely 
too  artilli'iiil  to  attribute  to  it  the  effect  of  transferring  such  a 
chiini  from  tlie  ]>riiice  to  the  nation,  by  way  of  opposition  and 
contrast.  Friendship,  gooil-will,  gratitude  for  favors  received, 
have  so  insopnrable  a  reference  to  th»  motives  with  which,  and 
to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  rendered,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  transferred  to  another  at  his  expense. 

]tut  Louis  XVI.,  it  is  -said,  acted  from  reasons  of  state,  without 
regard  to  our  cause  ;  while  the  people  of  France  patronized  it 
with  zeal  and  attachment. 

As  far  as  the  a-ssertion  with  regard  to  the  monarch  may  be 
well  founded,  and  is  an  objection  to  our  gratitude  to  him,  it 
destroys  the  whole  fabric  of  gratitude  to  France,  For  our  grati- 
tude is,  and  must  be,  relative  to  the  services  performed,  Th» 
nation  can  only  claim  it  on  the  score  of  their  having  been  ren- 
dered by  tlieir  agent  with  their  means.  If  the  views  with  which 
he  performs  them  divested  them  of  the  merit  which  ought  to 
inspire  gratitudo,  none  is  due.  The  nation  no  more  than  their 
agent  can  claim  it. 
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manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  America ;  but  while 
motives  are  scanned,  who  can  say  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  antipathy  which  they  bore  to  their  rival  neighbor ;  how 
much  to  their  sympathy  in  the  object  of  our  pursuit  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  love  of  liberty  was  not  a  national  sentiment  in 
France,  when  a  zeal  for  our  cause  first  appeared  among  that 
people. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  too,  that  the  attachment  to  our 
cause,  which  ultimately  became  very  extensive,  if  not  general, 
did  not  originafe  with  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  It  began 
with  the  circles  more  immediately  connected  with  the  court,  and 
was  thence  diffused  through  the  nation. 

This  observation,  besides  its  tendency  to  rectify  ideas,  which 
are  calculated  to  give  a  false  current  to  the  public  feeling,  may 
serve  to  check  the  spirit  of  illiberal  invective,  which  has  been 
wantonly  indulged  against  those  distinguished  friends  of  Ame- 
rica, who,  though  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution,  have 
bllen  victims  to  it ;  because  their  principles  would  not  permit 
them  to  go  the  whole  length  of  an  entire  subversion  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  preachers  of  gratitude  are  not  ashamed  to  brand  Louis 
the  XVI.  as  a  tyrant,  La  Fayette  as  a  traitor.  But  how  can  we 
wonder  at  this,  when  they  insinuate  a  distrust  even  of  a  — ; — !  1 1 
In  ui^ng  the  friendly  disposition  to  our  cause,  manifested  by 
fte  people  of  France,  as  a  motive  to  our  gratitude  towards  that 
people,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  those  dispositions  were 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  They  were  em- 
inently shared  by  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  produced 
to  ns  valuable  pecuniary  aids  from  their  citizens,  and  eventually 
involved  them  in  the  war  on  the  same  side  with  us.  It  may  be 
added  too,  that  here  the  patronage  of  our  cause  emphatically 
began  with  the  mass  of  the  community,  not  originating  as  in 
France  with  the  government,  but  finally  implicating  the  govern- 
ment in  the  consequences. 

Our  cause  had  also  numerous  friends  in  other  countries ; 
even  in  that  with  which  we  were  at  war.  Conducted  with  pru- 
dence, moderation,  justice,  and  humanity,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  a  popular  cause  among  mankind,  conciliating  the  counte- 
nance of  princes,  and  the  affection  of  nations. 

The  dispositions  of  the  individual  citizens  of  France  can 
therefore  in  no  sense  be  urged,  as  constituting  a  peculiar  claim 
to  our  gratitude.  As  far  as  there  is  foundation  for  4t,  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  services  rendered  to  us ;  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  unfortunate  monarch  that  rendered  them.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  nature  and  reason. 


NO  VI. 

July  17th,  1798. 

The  very  men  who  not  long  since,  with  a  holy  zeal,  would 
have  been  glad  to  make  an  auto  dafe  of  any  one  who  should  have 
presumed  to  assign  bounds  to  our  obligations  to  Louis  the  XVL, 
are  now  ready  to  consign  to  the  flames  those  who  venture  even 
to  think  that  he  died  a  proper  object  of  our  sympathy  or  regret. 
The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  excite  against  him  our  detestation. 
His  supposed  perjuries  and  crimes  are  sounded  in  the  public  ear, 
with  all  the  exaggerations  of  intemperate  declaiming.  AQ  the 
unproved  and  contradicted  allegations,  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  are  taken  for  granted,  as  the  oracles  of  truth,  on  no 
better  grounds  than  the  mere  general  presumptions,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  friend  to  a  revolution  which  stripped  him 
of  so  much  power;  that  it  is  not  likely  the  convention  would 
have  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  consigned  him  to  so  igno- 
minious a  fate,  if  he  had  been  really  innocent. 

It  is  possible  that  time  may  disclose  facts  and  proofs,  which 
will  substantiate  the  guilt  imputed  to  Louis :  but  these  facts  and 
proofs  have  not  yet  been  authenticated  to  the  world ;  and  justice 
admonishes  us  to  wait  for  their  production  and  authentication. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  attended  to  the  course  of  the 
transaction,  find  least  cause  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of 
the  deceased  monarch.    While  his  counsel,  whose  characters 
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give  weight  to  their  assertions,  with  an  air  of  conscious  truth, 
boldly  appeal  to  &ct3  and  proofs,  in  the  knowledge  and  posses- 
sion of  the  convention,  for  the  refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  the  members  of  that  body,  in  all  the  debates  upon 
the  subject  which  have  reached  this  country,  either  directly  from 
France,  or  circuitously  through  England,  appear  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  assuming  the  existence  of  the  facts 
charged,  and  inferring  from  them  a  criminality  which,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  royalty,  they  were  interested  to  establish. 

The  presumption  of  guilt  drawn  from  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  stated,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  opposite 
one,  which  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  occurred  to  many,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  yet  to  have  met  with  it  in  print     It  is  this : 

If  the  convention  had  possessed  clear  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
Louis,  they  would  have  promulgated  it  to  the  world  in  an 
authentic  and  unquestionable  shape.  Respect  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  regard  for  their  own  character,  the  interest  of  their 
cause,  made  this  an  indispensable  duty  ;  nor  can  the  omission  be 
satisfactorily  ascribed  to  any  other  reason  than  the  want  of  such 
evidence. 

The  inference  is,  that  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  the  result  of  a  supposed  political  expediency,  rather 
than  of  real  criminality. 

In  a  case  so  circumstanced,  does  it,  can  it  consist  with  our 
jnstice  or  our  humanity,  to  partake  in  the  angry  and  vindictive 
passions  which  it  is  endeavored  to  excite  against  the  unfortunate 
monarch  ?  Was  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have  been  bom  a  prince  ? 
Could  this  circumstance  forfeit  his  title  to  the  commiseration 
dne  to  his  misfortunes  aa  a  man  ? 

Would  gratitude  dictate  to  a  people,  situated  as  are  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  to  lend  their  aid  to  extend  to  the  son  the 
misfortunes  of  the  father  ?  Should  we  not  be  more  certain  of 
riolating  no  obligation  of  that  kind,  and  of  not  implicating  the 
delicacy  of  our  national  character,  by  taking  no  part  in  the  con- 
test, than  by  throwing  our  weight  into  either  scale  ? 

Would  not  a  just  estimate  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our 
relations  to  France,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  mere  question 
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of  gratitude,  lead  us  to  this  result — tbat  we  ought  not  to  take 
part  agaiust  the  son  and  successor  of  a  &ther,  on  whose  sole  will 
depended  the  aaaistance  which  we  received ;  that  we  ought  not 
to  take  part  with  him  against  the  nation,  whoee  blood  and  whooe 
treasure  liad  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  father,  the  means  of  that 
assistance  ? 

But  we  arc  sometimes  told,  by  way  of  answer,  that  the  cauae 
of  France  is  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
assist  the  nation  on  the  score  of  their  being  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  that  cause.  How  far  this  idea  ought  to  oany  us,  will 
be  tlie  subject  of  future  examination. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  it  presents  a  qocB- 
tion  essentially  different  from  that  which  has  been  in  disouasion. 
If  wc  are  bound  to  assist  the  French  nation,  on  the  principle  of 
their  being  embarked  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  this  ia  a  ooit- 
sidcration  altogether  foreign  to  that  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  has 
reference  only  to  kind  offices  received.  The  obligation  to  assiBt 
the  cause  of  liberty,  must  be  deduced  from  the  merits  of  that 
e  and  froTn  the  interest  we  have  in  its  support.     It  if 
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encountered.  The  position  of  Europe  was  favorable  to  the  en- 
terprise ;  a  general  disposition  prevailing  to  see  the  power  of 
Britain  abridged.  The  co-operation  of  Spain  waa  very  much  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  probability  of  other  powers  becoming 
engaged  on  the  aame  side  not  remote.  Great  Britain  waa  alone, 
and  likely  to  continue  so ;  France  had  a  great  and  persuasive 
interest  in  the  separation  of  this  country  from  her.  In  this  situa- 
tion, with  much  to  hope  and  little  to  fear,  she  took  part  in  our 
qnarreL 

France  ifi  at  this  time  singly  engaged  with  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe,  including  all  the  first-rate  powers  except  one ;  and  in 
danger  of  being  engaged  with  tl^  rest.  To  use  the  emphatic 
language  of  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  she  has  but 
one  enemy,  and  that  is  all  Europe.  Her  internal  affairs  are, 
without  doubt,  in  serious  disorder ;  her  navy  comparatively  in- 
considerable.  The  United  States  are  a  young  nation:  their 
population,  though  rapidly  increasing,  still  small ;  their  resources, 
tiiough  growing,  not  great;  without  armies,  without  fleets; 
capable,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  its  in- 
habitants, of  immense  exertions  for  self-defence,  but  little  capable 
of  those  external  efibrts  which  could  materially  serve  the  cause 
of  France.  So  far  from  having  any  direct  interest  in  going  to 
war,  they  have  the  strongest  motives  of  interest  to  avoid  it.  By 
embarking  with  France  in  the  war,  they  would  have  incom- 
parably more  to  apprehend  than  to  hope. 

ThJa  contrast  of  situations  and  inducements  is  alone  a  con- 
clusive demonstration,  that  the  United  States  are  not  under  an 
obligation,  from  gratitude,  to  join  France  in  the  war.  The  utter 
disparity  between  the  circumstances  of  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
and  of  the  service  received,  proves,  that  the  one  cannot  be  an 
adequate  basis  of  obligation  for  the  other.  There  would  be  a 
manifest  want  of  equality,  and  consequently  of  reciprocity. 

But  complete  justice  would  not  be  done  to  this  question  of 
gratitude,  were  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  address  which  has 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  (the  authenticity  of  which  baa  not 
been  impeached,)  from  the  convention  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  announcing  the  appointment  of  the.  present  minister  pleni- 
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potentkiy.  In  that  address  the  coQTflDtioo  infonns  va,  that  "  tin 
support  which  the  ancient  French  coon  had  afforded  the  United 
States  to  recover  their  indepeodence,  was  011I7  the  finit  of  a 
base  82>cculation ;  and  that  their  glory  offended  its  amlutioiia 
views,  and  the  ambassadors  of  France  bore  the  criminal  orden 
of  stopping  the  career  of  their  prosperity." 

If  this  information  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  foil  force  of  the 
terms,  it  is  very  fatal  to  the  claim  of  gratitade  towards  Franoe. 
An  observation  similar  to  one  made  in  a  former  paper  ooooiB 
here.  If  the  organ  of  the  nation,  on  whose  will  the  aid  which 
was  given  depended,  acted  not  only  from  motives  irrelative  to 
our  advantage,  but  from  unwo^y  motives,  or,  as  is  alleged,  &om 
a  base  speculation ;  if  afterwards  he  displayed  a  temper  hootdle  to 
the  confirmation  of  our  security  and  prosperity,  he  acquired  00 
title  to  our  gratitude  in  the  first  instance,  or  he  forfeited  it  in  die 
second.  And  the  people  of  France,  who  can  only  demand  it  in 
virtue  of  the  conduct  of  their  agent,  must,  together  with  him, 
renounce  the  pretension.  It  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  if  a 
nation  can  claim  merit  from  the  good  deeds  of  its  sovereign,  it 
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powerful  and  great  as  they  are  capable  of  being  under  an  efficient 
government,  might  prove  formidable  to  the  European  possessions 
in  America.  With  these  qualifications,  the  address  offers  no  new 
discovery  to  the  intelligent  and  unbiased  friends  of  their  country. 
They  knew  long  ago,  that  the  interest  of  France  had  been  the 
governing  motive  of  the  aid  afforded ;  and  they  saw  clearly 
enough  in  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  her  agents,  while  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  under  considera- 
tion, that  the  government,  of  which  they  were  the  instruments, 
vould  have  preferred  our  remaining  under  the  old  form.  Tliey 
perceived  also,  that  these  views  had  their  effect  upon  some  of  the 
devoted  partisans  of  France  among  ourselves ;  as  they  now  per- 
ceive, that  the  same  characters  are  embodying,  with  all  the  aid 
they  can  obtain,  under  the  same  banner,  to  resist  the  operation 
of  that  government  of  which  they  withstood  the  establishment. 

All  this  was,  and  is  seen ;  and  the  body  of  the  people  of 
America  are  too  discerning  to  be  long  in  the  dark  about  it :  too 
wise  to  have  been  misled  by  foreign  or  domestic  machinations, 
they  adopted  a  Constitution  which  was  necessary  to  their  safety 
and  to  their  happiness :  too  wise  stiU  to  be  ensnared  by  the  same 
machinations,  they  will  support  the  government  they  have  esta- 
blished, and  will  take  care  of  their  own  peace,  in  spite  of  the 
insidious  efforts  which  are  employed  to  detach  them  from  the  one, 
and  to  disturb  the  other. 

The  information  which  the  address  of  the  convention  con- 
tains, ought  to  serve  as  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  ought  to  teach  us  not  to  overrate  foreign  friend- 
ships ;  and  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  foreign  attachments. 
The  former  will  generally  be  found  hollow  and  delusive ;  the 
latter  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lead  us  aside  from  our  own 
true  interest,  and  to  make  us  the  dupes  of  foreign  influence. 
Both  serve  to  introduce  a  principle  of  action,  which,  in  its  effects, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is  anti-national.  Foreign  in- 
fluence is  truly  the  Grecian  horse  to  a  republic.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  exclude  its  entrance.  Nor  ought  we  to  imagine, 
that  it  can  only  make  its  approaches  in  the  gross  form  of  direct 
bribery.    It  is  then  most  dangerous  when  it  comes  imder  the 
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patronage  of  our  paasioiiB,  under  the  anspioes  of  national  pre- 
judice and  partiality. 

I  tniHt  the  luorala  of  this  country  are  yet  too  good  to  leave 
much  to  be  apprehended  ou  the  score  of  b^bety.  Careaaee^  con- 
descensions, flattery,  in  unison  with  our  prepoeseeBionB,  are  infl- 
nitely  more  to  be  feared :  and  aa  far  as  there  is  opportunity  for 
corruption,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  one  foreign  power  can 
employ  thitt  resource  as  well  as  another ;  and  that  the  effect  must 
be  much  greater,  when  it  is  combiaed  with  other  meanfl  of  in* 
fluence,  than  where  it  stands  alone. 


JnlT  20(1),  1799. 
The  remaining  objection  to  the  proclamation  of  neutrally, 
still  to  be  discussed,  is,  that  it  was  out  <^  time  and  t 
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nations.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  their  attentions  would  be 
immediately  drawn  towards  the  United  States  with  sensibility, 
and  even  with  jealousy.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  some  of  our 
citizens  might  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gain  to  go  into 
measures  which  would  injure  them,  and  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Attacks  by  some  of  these  powers  upon  the  possessions 
of  France  in  America,  were  to  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course. 
While  the  views  of  the  United  States,  as  to  that  particular,  were 
problematical,  they  would  naturally  consider  us  as  a  power  that 
might  become  their  enemy.  This  they  would  have  been  the 
more  apt  to  do  on  account  of  those  public  demonstrations  of 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  France,  of  which  there  has  been  so 
prodigal  a  display.  Jealousy,  every  body  knows,  especially  if 
sharpened  by  resentment,  is  apt  to  lead  to  ill  treatment ;  ill  treat- 
ment to  hostility. 

In  proportion  to  the  probability  of  our  being  regarded  with 
a  suspicious,  and  consequently  an  unfriendly  eye,  by  the  powers 
at  war  with  France ;  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  imprudences 
being  committed  by  any  of  our  citizens,  which  might  occasion  a 
rupture  with  them,  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of 
removing  all  doubt  as  to  its  own  disposition,  and  of  deciding  the 
condition  of  the  United  States,  in  the  view  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, became  obvious  and  urgent. 

Were  the  United  States  now,  what,  if  we  do  not  rashly  throw 
away  the  advantages  we  possess,  they  may  expect  to  be  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  there  would  have  been  more  room  for  an 
insinuation  which  has  been  thrown  out,  namely,  that  they  ought 
to  have  secured  to  themselves  some  advantage,  as  the  considera- 
tion of  their  neutrality:  an  idea,  however,  the  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity of  which  cannot  be  commended.  But  in  their  present 
situation,  with  their  present  strength  and  resources,  an  attempt 
of  that  kind  could  have  only  served  to  display  pretensions  at 
once  excessive  and  unprincipled.  The  chance  of  obtaining  any 
collateral  advantage,  if  such  a  chance  there  was,  by  leaving  doubt 
of  their  intentions,  as  to  peace  or  war,  could  not  wisely  Lave 
been  put,  for  a  single  instant,  in  competition  with  the  tendency 
of  a  contrary  conduct  to  secure  our  peace. 
6  8 
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The  conduciveness  of  the  deolaratioa  of  neutrality  to  &at  end, 
was  not  the  only  recommendation  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that  our  own  citizenB  slioiild  under- 
Btand,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  opinion  which  the  government 
entcrtiiiiicd  of  the  nature  of  our  relatione  to  the  warring  parties 
and  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  our  talcing  a  aide,  or  re- 
maining neuter.  The  arrangements  of  our  merchants  could  not 
but  be  very  differently  aflectcd  by  the  one  hypothesis  or  the 
other ;  and  it  would  necessarily  have  been  very  detrimental  and 
perplexing  to  them  to  have  been  left  in  uncertainty.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  say,  how  much  our  agriculture  and  other  interests 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  suffered  by  embarraaaments  to 
our  merchants. 

The  idea  of  its  having  been  incumbent  on  the  government  to 
delay  the  measure  for  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  the  French 
republic,  is  as  absurd  a.s  it  is  humiliating.  Did  the  ezecatiTe 
stand  in  need  of  the  logic  of  a  foreign  agent  to  enlighten  it  aa  to 
the  duties  or  interests  of  the  nation  7  Or  was  it  bound  to  aak 
his  consent  to  a  step  which  appeared  to  itaelf  consistent  with  the 
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To  what  purpose  then  was  the  executive  to  have  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  the  minister  ?  Was  it  to  give  opportunity  to  con- 
tentious discussions ;  to  intriguing  machinations ;  to  the  clamors 
of  a  faction  won  to  a  foreign  interest  ? 

Whether  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  issued  upon  or  without 
the  requisition  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  can  only  be 
known  to  their  respective  ministers,  and  to  the  proper  officers  of 
our  government.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  it  issued  without  any 
such  requisition,  it  is  an  additional  indication  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  the  end  of  preserving  peace,  that 
the  belligerent  nations  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  intentions  to  observe  the  neutrality  we  profess ; 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  weight  in  producing  this  conviction, 
that  the  declaration  of  it  was  a  spontaneous  act ;  not  stimulated 
by  any  requisition  on  the  part  of  either  of  them ;  but  proceeding 
purely  from  our  own  view  of  our  duty  and  interest. 

It  was  not  surely  necessary  for  the  government  to  wait  for 
such  a  requisition  ;  while  there  were  advantages,  and  no  disad- 
vantages, in  anticipation.  The  benefit  of  an  early  notification  to 
our  merchants,  conspired  with  the  consideration  just  mentioned 
to  recommend  the  course  which  was  pursued. 

If  in  addition  to  the  rest,  the  early  manifestation  of  the  views 
of  the  government  has  had  any  effect  in  fixing  the  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  in  counteracting  the  success  of  the  eflbrts 
which,  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  would  be  made  to  distract  and  dis- 
unite, this  alone  would  be  a  great  recommendation  of  the  policy 
of  having  suffered  no  delay  to  intervene. 

What  has  been  already  said,  in  this  and  in  preceding  pai)ers, 
affords  a  full  answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  proclamation  was 
unnecessary.     It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  add  more. 

But  there  has  been  a  criticism  several  times  repeated,  which 
may  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  has  been  urged,  that  the 
proclamation  ought  to  have  contained  some  reference  to  our 
treaties ;  and  that  the  generality  of  the  promise  to  observe  a  con- 
duct friendly  and  impartial  towards  the  belligerent  powers,  ought 
to  have  been  qualified  with  expressions  equivalent  to  these,  *'  as 
far  as  may  consist  with  the  treaties  of  the  United  States^ 
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The  insortioti  of  such  a  clause  ivoitid  have  entirely  defeated 
the  obJL-L-t  of  a  priK-kinution,  by  rendering  the  intention  of  the 
govern  incut  C'luivocal.  That  object  was  to  assure  the  powers  at 
war,  and  our  own  citizens,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive, 
it  was  consistent  with  the  <Uity  and  interest  of  the  nation  to 
observe  noulrality,  and  thai  it  was  intended  to  pursue  a  conduct 
COrres[>ondinf^  witli  that  o]iinion.  Wortls  equivalent  to  those 
contendi'd  for  would  have  rendered  the  other  part  of  the  declara- 
tion nu;.'atory,  hy  h-iiriii'j  it.  iinrfrkiin,  tcheOier  the  executive  did  or 
did  nut  I' line  «  ff'iU-  ••/  iividndily  to  be  coim'sleiit  with  our  treaties. 
Xeithcr  rorei;,'n  iiowci-s,  nor  our  own  citizens,  would  have  been 
able  to  have  drawn  any  coiiclusian  from  the  proclamation;  and 
both  would  hiive  had  a  right  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  equivoca- 
tion. 

liy  not  inserting  any  sucli  ambiguous  expressions,  the  pro- 
clamation was  su-'-cepliblc  of  an  intelligihlc  and  proper  construc- 
tion. Wliile  it  denoted  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the  judgment 
nothing  in  our  treaties  obliging  us  to 
it  lett  it  to  be  expeeted  on  the  other, 
ilili-  with  neutrality,  according  to  the 
hi-  enforced.     It  follows,  that 


of  tlic  c 
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communications  to  foreign  governments  and  foreign  agents, 
which  render  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  friendship  or  friendly 
disposition  of  the  United  States,  of  their  disposition  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  good  understanding,  to  reciprocate  neighborly 
offices,  and  the  like.  It  is  usual,  for  example,  when  public 
ministers  are  received,  for  some  complimentary  expressions  to 
be  interchanged.  It  is  presumable,  that  the  late  reception  of  the 
French  minister  did  not  pass,  without  some  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  United 
States  towards  France.  Admitting  it  to  have  happened,  would 
it  be  deemed  an  improper  arrogation  ?  If  not  why  was  it  more 
so,  to  declare  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  observe  a 
neutrality  in  the  existmg  war  ? 

In  all  such  cases,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood,  than  an 
official  expression  of  the  political  disposition  of  the  nation,  inferred 
from  its  political  relations,  obligations,  and  interests.  It  is  never 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  expression  is  meant  to  convey  the  pre- 
cise state  of  the  individual  sentiments  or  opinions  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

Kings  and  princes  speak  of  their  own  dispositions;  the 
magistrates  of  republics,  of  the  dispositions  of  their  nations.  The 
President,  therefore,  has  evidently  used  the  style  adapted  to  his 
situation,  and  the  criticism  upon  it  is  plainly  a  cavil. 


•  •  • 
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August,  1793. 

It  is  publicly  rumored  in  this  city,  that  the  minister  of  the 
French  republic  has  threatened  to  appeal  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tlie  people. 

Various  publications  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
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papers,  ]i;irtit:iilarly  tbat  under  the  signature  of  "Jvha,"  in  the 
Natiniial  ("iiizi'tte  of  the  10th  instant,  and  that  under  the  signa- 
ture of  '-a  JitKoliiii,''  in  llic  General  Advertiser  of  Friday  last, 
seem  to  have  l>cgiin  the  appeal. 

Several  traits  in  the  latter  carry  conjectures  of  the  writer  to 
the  source  of  tlie  threatened  appeal.  The  idiom  of  it  is  evidently 
foreign,  and  it  abounds  in  terms  and  phrases  which  are  said  by 
those  who  have  access  to  him,  to  be  frequently  in  the  mouth  of 
the  supjios-jd  author.  That  the  idiom  is  foreign  will  appear  to 
a  competent  judge  of  the  EngHsh  language,  from  the  structure  of 
every  sentence  ;  but  there  are  particular  expressions  which  will 
prove  it  even  to  those  wlio  have  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
it.  Witness  these  extracts:  "  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  a  plan 
of  this  kind  slioukl  be  approved  by  Congress  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States," — "  through  a  desire  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  hyalty 
and  eonfidenee  wliit'li  ought  to  exist  between  the  agents  of  free 
nations."  The  word  "  /oi/all;/  "  in  the  English  language  is  only 
used  to  denote  fidelity  to  a  prince,  to  a  lover,  or  to  a  mistress. 
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of  the    treaty  of  commerce  between  the   United  States  and 
France. 

The  words  of  the  French  original  upon  which  this  construc- 
tion is  put,  are  as  follows.  "  II  ne  sera  permis  a  aucun  corsaire 
Stranger  non  appartenant  a  quelque  sujet  de  sa  majesty  tres 
chretienne  ou  a  aucun  citoyen  des  dits  Etats  Units,  lequel  aura 
nn  commission  de  la  part  d'un  prince  ou  d'une  puissance  en  guerre 
avec  Tune  des  deux  nations,  d'armer  leurs  vaissaux  dans  les 
ports  de  Tune  des  deux  parties  ni  d'y  vendre  les  prizes  qu41  aura 
&ites,  &c." 

The  true  translation  of  these  words  is,  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  any  foreign  privateer^  not  belonging  to  subjects  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty^  nor  to  citizens  of  the  United  States^  which  shall 
have  commissions  from  a  prince  or  power  at  war  with  one  of  the 
two  nations,  to  arm  their  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  parties,  nor  there  to  sell  the  prizes  which  they 
shall  have  made,  &c. 

The  plain  and  evident  meaning  of  this  translation  is,  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  permit  the 
privateers  of  a  power  at  war  with  the  other,  to  fit  or  arm  in  its 
ports,  or  sell  their  prizes  there,  &c. 

But  this  stipulation  not  to  permit  the  privateers  of  powers  at 
war  with  either  of  the  parties,  to  fit  or  arm  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  c".n  by  no  rule  of  construction  be  turned  into  an  agreement 
to  permit  the  privateers  of  one  party  when  engaged  in  war  with  a 
third  power,  with  whom  the  other  party  is  at  peace,  to  fit  or  arm 
in  the  ports  of  the  party  at  peace.  This  would  be  to  convert 
a, prohibition  dgainst  doing  one  thing  into  a  contract  to  do  another. 

Nor  is  there  a  syllable  in  the  whole  sentence  that  even  im- 
plies such  a  contract.  The  attempt  seems  to  be  to  deduce  it  from 
the  words  "  not  belonging  to  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty^ 
nor  citizens  of  the  United  States  j"  as  if  these  words  were  introduced 
by  way  of  exception  to  the  generality  of  the  terms  *'  foreign  pri- 
vateers," to  imply  that  the  privateers  of  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  parties  might  be  permitted  to  fit  or  arm  in  the  ports  of 
each  other. 

But  these  words  "  not  belonging^  etc.,"  must  be  taken  merely  as 
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worcia  of  additional  desurijitioii,  uioro  cluarly  to  cxprc-^s  whnt  is  in- 
tended by  the  terms  ^^  foreign  privateers,"  Nor  are  tlity  useless  lo 
this  end.  The  sense  of  the  terms  "  foreign  privateers,"  is  not 
BufEciently  precise  or  clear  without  them,  for  the  privateera  <rf 
either  party  would  be  foreign  with  respect  to  the  other,  but  the 
intention  being  to  designate  prirateen  fc/nign  to  both  partiei. 
To  render  this  intention  unequivocal,  the  words  "  not  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  nor  to  the  citiseiis  v£ 
the  United  States,"  are  added,  which  fixes  the  true  meaning.  It 
is  equivalent  to  having  said,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  foreiga 
privateers,  Oiat  i-i  to  say,  privateers  "  not  belonging,"  ka.  Unleis 
too,  these  words  are  understood  in  this  manner,  they  make  non- 
sense of  the  whole  clause.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  foreiga  privateers  intended  to  be  prohibited 
from  the  privilege  of  arming,  kc,  are  ezpresaly  those  which  have 
oommissions  from  apower  at  war  with  one  of  the  partiea. 

Then,  if  the  words  "  not  belonging,  kc"  are  to  be  naed  M 
words  of  exception,  the  natural  reading  of  the  claose  would  be  as 
follokvs.  "  It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  ftreiffn  privateers  whidi 
have  commissions  from  a  prince  or  state  at  war  with  one  of  the 
two  nations,  to  fit  or  arm  in  the  ports  of  the  other  unkaa  those 
privateers  so  commissioned  belong  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties." 

This  exception  would  then  operate  to  produce  one  of  these 
two  effects,  both  equally  absurd.     Either  to  authorize  one  of  the 
fjont-ra''tins:  parties  to  permit  privflt^prf  belonging  to  their  own  ■ 
w.'ir  with  the  other, 
i  sulijects  or  citizens 
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No  sense  more  rational  can  be  given  to  the  words  in  question, 
when  understood  as  words  of  exception,  having  regard  to  the  due 
and  natural  connection  and  import  of  the  terms  which  imme- 
diately precede  and  succeed.  It  follows  that  they  cannot  be 
understood  as  words  of  exception,  but  merely  as  words  of  descrip- 
tion, and  that  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them  is 
forced  and  unwarrantable.  Indeed,  neither  as  words  of  exception, 
or  as  words  of  description,  do  they  give  the  least  color  to  that 
inference. 

If  the  printed  copies  of  the  treaty  are  accurate,  the  punctua- 
tion is  a  farther  illustration  that  the  words  "  not  belonging,  &c.," 
are  merely  words  of  additional  description.  In  the  French  ori- 
ginal, they  are  not  divided  even  by  a  comma  from  the  words 
"corsaire  Stranger," — "foreign  privateer,"  which  they  imme- 
diately follow,  forming  with  them  the  first  member  of  the  sen- 
tence and  connected  with  the  next  member  of  it  by  the  pronoun 
"lequel,"  or  which  il  ne  sera  permis  a  aucun  corsaire  etranger 
non  appartenant  a  quelque  sujet  de  sa  majesty  tres  chretienne,  ou 
a  un  citoyen  des  dits  Etats  Unis,  lequel,  &c. 

The  words  in  question  cannot,  without  making  the  clause 
nonsense,  be  understood  as  words  of  exception  in  another  view. 
The  words  ^^ foreign  privateers,^^  are  naturally  to  be  understood  as 
privateers  foreign  to  both  parties.  If  the  words,  "  not  belonging, 
&c.,"  are  not  taken  as  words  of  additional  description,  but  of  ex- 
ception, that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  to  be  understood  as  equivalent 
to  saying,  "  except  privateers  belonging  to  the  subjects  of,  and 
commissioned  by  one  of  the  parties,"  it  leads  to  a  contradiction 
of  terms :  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  "  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  foreign  privateers,  not  foreign,  &c.,"  for  privateers  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  and  commissioned  by  one  of  the  parties, 
would  not  be  foreign  to  both  the  parties. 

But  if  it  were  possible  consistently  with  the  context,  to  give 
the  words  "  non  appartenant,"  or  "  not  belonging,"  the  effect  of 
an  exception  favoring  the  construction  which  is  contended  for, 
it  could  not  at  any  rate  go  further  than  to  authorize  vessels  pre- 
viously fitted  out  and  commissioned  in  the  ports  of  France,  and 
coming  into  our  ports  in  the  capacity  of  privateers,  there  to  fit  or 
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arm ;  it  could  not  possibly  extend  to  the  original  fitting  out, 
arming,  and  commissioning  of  privateers  by  one  party  in  the 
ports  of  another ;  the  expressions  of  every  part  of  the  clause  pre- 
suppose that  the  vessels  intended  are  already  privateers,  having 
commissions,  &c.,  when  they  come  into  the  ports  of  the  respective 
parties. 

And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  detention  complained  of 
applies  entirely  to  vessels  which  have  been  made  privateers  in 
our  own  port. 

If  any  confirmation  were  requisite,  in  so  plain  a  case,  of  the 
construction  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  general  government,  it  might  be  found  in  the  regxda- 
tions  of  France  herself  at  the  time  our  treaty  with  her  was  made. 
Those  regulations  show,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  France  to 
restrict  to  her  own  ports  the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  with  a 
variety  of  precautions  to  secure  their  good  behavior,  their 
accountability,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  concerned ;  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  clause  in  question,  was  not 
intended  to  establish  a  right  on  either  side  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  the  ports  of  the  other,  such  a  right  being  incompatible  with 
the  then  existing  policy  of  France. 

Indeed,  such  a  right  would  be  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  by  either  party,  when  the  other  was  engaged 
at  war,  for  as  it  would  make  one  auxiliary  to  the  other  in  this 
vexatious  and  irritating  mode  of  hostility  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
it  would  be  stronger  than  the  case  of  a  definite  succor  stipulated 
on  a  defensive  alliance,  and  could  not  fail  to  involve  the  party 
permitting  it  in  the  war. 

It  is  not  presumable  that  a  mere  incidental  regulation  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce  could  have  been  intended  to  include  a  con- 
sequence  so  important ;  and  it  could  only  have  been  admitted 
upon  the  strength  of  terms  explicit  and  unequivocal. 

All  advantages  relating  to  war,  which  are  stipulated  in  favor 
of  one  nation,  so  as  to  be  incommunicable  to  another,  include 
more  or  less  of  hazard.  They  are  apt  to  produce  irritations, 
which  produce  war.  In  every  case  of  doubt,  therefore,  upon  the 
construction  of  treaties,  the  rule  is  against  the  concession  of  such 
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advantages.  The  principles  of  interpretation  favor  nothing  that 
tends  to  put  the  peace  of  a  nation  in  jeopardy.  It  is  incumbent 
on  a  power  at  war,  claiming  of  a  neutral  nation,  on  the  ground  of 
treaty,  particular  privileges  of  a  military  nature,  to  rest  his  pre- 
tensions upon  clear  and  definite,  not  upon  doubtful  or  obscure 
expressions.  When  founded  upon  expressions  of  the  latter  kind, 
this  claim  is  always  to  be  rejected. 

Hence,  consequently,  the  pretension  to  fit  or  arm  in  our  ports 
privateers  antecedently  commissioned  in  the  ports  of  France, 
beyond  the  mere  point  of  reparation,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  admit  it  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  useful  object  for 
the  clause  in  question.  That  clause  will  have  a  very  natural 
and  a  very  useful  application,  when  it  is  understood  as  merely  a 
prohibition  to  prevent  a  power  at  war  with  the  other,  to  fit  or 
arm  privateers  in  the  ports  of  the  party  at  peace.  For  without 
it  each  party  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  grant  by  treaty  such 
a  right  to  other  powers,  which  is  now  prevented. 

An  argument  against  every  construction  of  this  kind,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
This  article  grants  afiirmatively  to  the  armed  vessels  of  each 
party,  certain  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  'Tis  there  we 
should  naturally  look  for  a  privilege  so  important  as  the  one 
claimed ;  not  in  an  article,  the  general  object  of  which  plainly  is 
to  exclude  other  powers  from  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  omission  of  the  privilege  claimed  in  the 
clause  where  it  would  naturally  be  included,  is  a  reason  against 
admitting  it  upon  a  forced  construction  of  a  clause  \vhere  it  would 
not  naturally  be  expected. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  plausible  ground  for  the  preten- 
sion set  up.  The  natural  construction  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty 
which  has  been  quoted,  obviously  excludes  it,  and  the  United 
States  cannot,  ex  gratia,  accede  to  it  without  departing  from  neu- 
trality, and  encountering  the  mischiefs  of  a  war  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do. 

The  result  is,  that  a  pretension  to  fit  out  privateers  in  our 
ports  against  our  will,  is  an  insult  to  our  understandings,  and  a 
glaring  infraction  of  our  rights. 
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Tlio  residue  of  the  Jacobin's  ohargea  will  be  1 
mined. 

"  No  Jaoobxs." 


The  next  charge  of  breach  of  treatj  exhibited  by  the  Jacobin 
against  the  executive  of  the  United  States  is,  to  use  his  owa 
laiigiiii;j;c,  "  the  seizure  of  prizes  made  known  to  the  agenta  of 
the  French  republic  at  the  moment  those  prizes  were  held  ap  &r 
sale.  The  orders  given  to  the  military  to  take  possession  of  a 
Frencli  vessel,  without  previous  complaint,  explanation,  or  oom- 
munication  with  the  agents  of  the  French  republic,  said  to  be 
contra ventiona  of  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  by 
which  it  is  provided  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  ships  of  w»r 
nd  uriviiU'L-ra  of  cither  iiartv.  freely  to  carry  whilherso 
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extent  of  its  coast.  What  this  distance  is,  remains  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty,  though  it  is  an  agreed  principle  that  it  at  least 
extends  to  the  utmost  range  of  cannon  shot,  that  is,  not  less 
than  four  miles.  But  most  nations  claim  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion to  a  greater  extent.  Three  leagues,  or  nine  miles,  seem  to 
accord  with  the  most  approved  rule,  and  would  appear  from 
Martin,  a  French  author,  to  be  that  adopted  by  France,  though 
Valin,  another  French  author,  states  it  at  only  two  leagues,  or 
six  miles. 

Within  this  distance  of  the  coast  of  a  neutral  country,  all 
captures  made  by  a  power  at  war  upon  its  enemy,  are  illegal  and 
null,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  violation  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  neutral  country.  This  principle,  founded 
on  the  most  evident  reason,  is  asserted  by  all  writers,  and  prac- 
tised upon  by  all  nations. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  prevent  a  violation  of  its  juris- 
diction, and  consequently  to  prevent  the  making  of  caj)turcs 
within  that  jurisdiction.  A  right  to  redress  if  such  captures  be 
made  is  a  necessary  consequence.  A  neutral  nation  is  bound  to 
prevent  injuries  within  its  jurisdiction  to  a  power  with  which  it  is 
at  peace,  by  any  other  power.  In  other  words,  it  owes  fair  guard 
and  protection  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  power  with 
which  it  is  at  peace.  It  is  therefore  bound  to  exert  itself  to  pre- 
vent captures  within  the  limits  of  its  protection  of  the  subjects  or 
property  of  one  power  by  another  power,  and  if  such  capture 
happens  to  avail  itself  of  its  own  right  of  redress,  against  the 
power  making  it,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  restitution  of  the 
person  or  thing  captured. 

This  is  too  plain  to  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  pretended  that  the 
redress  of  the  injury  is  to  be  sought  through  the  channel  of  ne- 
gotiation only,  and  not  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  neutral  nation,  to  cause  restitution  to  be  made  in  the 
first  instance,  either  by  means  of  courts  of  justice,  or  by  the  use 
of  the  public  force. 

It  may  boldly  be  aflBrmed  that  this  position  is  founded  neither 
on  principle  nor  the  opinion  of  writers,  nor  on  the  practice  of 
nations ;  not  on  principle,  because  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
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that  a  imttoQ  ouglit  to  postpone  the  opportunity  of  redressiiig 
itself  and  of  doing  Justice  to  another,  upon  the  uncertain  iame  of 
a  negotiation  of  which  it  cannot  forsee  the  Bacceas.  Wlieu  tlie 
object  in  out  of  it^  reach,  the  way  of  negotiation  ought  to  be  pni^ 
sued ;  for  the  alternative  then  is  to  negotiate  or  go  to  war,  and  ft 
due  inodenitiun  rcquire»  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
mildtT  course ;  but  if  the  object  to  which  tlie  iiyury  Telates  is 
within  its  i>owcr,  the  most  pnident  as  well  as  the  moat  dignified 
and  cfhciicioii.s  eoiirsc  is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  rectifying 
what  lias  been  done  amiss,  for  this  seema  to  terminate  the  a&ir, 
and  avoid  tlie  controversies  and  heats  too  often  incident  to  nego- 
tiation. 

The  position  in  question  is  not  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
writers,  for  tliese  establish  a  contrary  doctrine — as  may  be  Been  in 
Bynkcrshock's  Qiiiestionos  Public!  Juris,  Book  I,  Chap.  8 ;  Vatel, 
Book  II.  Sec.  84,  101,  102,  and  289;  2  R.  InsL,  587-689;  Leo- 
line  Jonkin's  Life  and  Papers,  vol.  1,  xcv. ;  vol,  2,  page  727,  783, 
761, 762,  764,  765,  780 ;  Woodeson's  Lectures,  page  448 ;  Doug- 
lass' Kop.,  695 ;  Lee  on  Captures,  Cap.  IX. — nor  on  the  practice  of 
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£acli  of  the  vessels  in  question  is  understood  to  have  been 
taken  within  a  distance  short  of  the  least  of  the  two  distances 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  forming  the  rule  observed  by 
France,  one  of  them  seems  less  than  three  miles,  the  other  within 
less  than  five  miles. 

It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  both  these  captures  were 
made  within  the  limits  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  violation  of  their  jurisdiction.  And  it  will  follow,  from  the 
principles  which  have  been  maintained,  that  the  United  States 
have  a  right  and  are  bound  to  cause  restitution  of  those  prizes. 

To  this  conclusion  is  opposed  that  provision  of  the  article 
which  declares,  that  the  local  officers  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
the  validity  of  the  prizes  which  are  carried  by  one  party  into  the 
harbors  or  ports  of  the  other. 

But  there  is  no  established  rule  of  interpretation  with  regard 
either  to  laws  or  treaties,  than  that  general  expressions  shall 
never  be  so  understood  as  to  involve  unreasonableness  or  ab- 
surdity.    According  to  this  rule  the  general  expression  **the 
local  officers,"  (les  officers  des  lieux)  "  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
the  validity  of  the  prizes,"  must  naturally  be  understood  with 
reference  to  prizes  made  on  the  high  seas  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  party  into  whose  harbors  or  ports  they  are  brought,  not 
with  reference  to  prizes  taken  within  the  protection  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  party.     The  following  qualification   is  from  the 
nature  of  things  implied  in  the  general  terms,  to  wit :  provided 
the  prizes  have  not  been  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
party  in  whose  ports  they  shall  be.     An  interpretation  so  exten- 
sive as  to  embrace  prizes  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
party,  would  lead  to  a  consequence  not  less  absurd  than  this. 
A  vessel  of  the  United  States  might  be  taken  by  a  French  priva- 
teer in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  prize  or  enforce  restitution.     Such  a 
oonseqTOnce  is  too  violent  to  be  admissible,  and  a  position  which 
includes  it  refutes  itself.     It  can  never  be  imagined  that  any 
nation  could  mean  to  tie  up  her  hands  to  such  an  extent. 

If  then  prizes  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  or 
their  citizens  shall  be  excepted,  it  will  follow  that  the  clause 
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cannot  in  tliis  respect  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  rational,  not  a  literal  sense,  it  will  admit  the  ezocpp- 
tions  of  nil  iirizcs  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of 
the  i>arty  within  whose  territories  thej  are  found,  being  at  peaoa 
with  the  nation  of  whom  or  of  whose  citizens  it  is  made,  fbra 
Btatc  owcR  protection  not  only  to  its  own  citizens  bat  to  the  citi- 
zens of  every  other  nation  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  Q 
within  its  J\irisdiotion  for  commerce  or  any  other  lawfiil  o 
Nor  can  it  even  be  supposed  upon  the  strength  of  mere  { 
cxjircssions  that  it  lias  meant  to  exchange  the  right  of  a 
protection  and  scctirity  by  its  own  power  and  authority,  for  that 
of  negotiating  with  another  nation  the  reparation  which  may  be 
dne  to  a  violation  of  its  jurisdiction.  So  essential  an  alienation 
of  jurisdiction  could  only  be  deduced  &om  precise  and  spedflo 
as  welt  as  express  terms. 

Besides  such  an  inference  ia  broader  even  than  the  letter  ai 
the  clause.  'Tis  only  to  the  officiers  des  lieux,  the  local  officers,  or 
officers  of  the  harbors,  ports  or  places  to  which  the  prizes  aie 
brought,  that  the  cognizance  of  their  validity  is  forbidden ;   'tis 
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mere  trespass,  of  course  within  the  competency  of  the  neutral 
state  to  redress  it.* 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this  was  the  rule  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, there  should  have  been  a  particular  article  of  treaty  con- 
cerning it?  The  answer  is,  1st  That  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
introduce  into  treaties  stipulations  recognizing  the  rules  of  the 
law  of  nations,  in  order  to  avoid  controversy  about  them,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples  in  our  treaties.  2d.  That  the 
article  secures  to  France  something  more  than  the  usage  of 
aeveral  nations  admits,  namely,  a  right  to  continue  in  our  ports 
an  indefinite  time,  and  the  benefit  of  an  exclusion  of  the  pri- 
vateers of  her  enemies,  having  made  prizes  of  the  subjects,  people, 
or  property  of  France,  from  the  degree  of  asylum  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  entitled.  These  are  sufficient  objects  for  the 
article  without  giving  to  it  an  extension  subversive  of  the  just 
and  necessary  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 

It  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  an  undoubted  right  to  in- 
terpose authority,  not  by  mere  negotiation,  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ships  in  question  to  their  original  owners,  and  that 
the  doing  so,  either  by  a  direct  exertion  of  the  public  force,  or 
by  means  of  judicial  process,  is  consistent  both  with  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  with  the  true  meaning  of  our  treaty  with  France. 
It  therefore  gives  no  handle  to  the  complaint  of  breach  of  treaty. 
To  what  department  of  the  government  it  most  regularly  belongs 
to  effect  the  requisite  redress — ^whether  to  the  Executive  or  to  the 
Judiciary,  or  to  both  indiscriminately,  is  not  yet  settled  in  this 
coimtry,  nor  is  it  material  to  any  foreign  nation.  It  is  a  mere 
question  between  the  departments  of  our  own  government.  So 
long  as  nothing  is  done  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations 

*  The  rights  of  war  only  take  place  in  the  countries  of  the  powers  at  war,  or  on 
the  high  seas  which  are  common  to  both.  If  acts  of  hostility  are  committed  within 
i  neutral  territory,  they  do  not  partake  of  the  rights  of  war,  they  cannot  be  judged 
of  by  the  laws  of  war,  nor  have  any  of  the  rules  of  war  the  smallest  relation  to 
tbenL  As  trespasses  they  are  liable  to  be  redressed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
JQStioe,  as  infringements  of  territorial  rights  they  claim  redress  and  punishment 
from  the  executive  authority  of  the  injured  country. 

Q  9 
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or  to  treaty,  a  foreign  power  can  have  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint. 

As  to  the  point  of  previous  application  to  the  agents  of  the 
foreign  nation  concerned,  this  belongs  to  a  mere  question  of 
civility,  not  of  right ;  there  being  in  every  such  case  a  direct 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  nation  to  the  power 
whose  citizens  or  property  may  have  been  captured.  The  power 
making  the  capture  cannot  justly  be  dissatisfied  if  the  surest 
method  of  performing  its  duty  is  adopted  by  the  neutral  nation. 
This  is  to  take  the  prize  in  the  first  instance  into  custody,  till  a 
fair  and  full  examination  can  be  had  into  the  fact  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  capture,  as  was  done  in  the  instances  in  question. 

This  course,  too,  would  naturally  obtain  till  some  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  concerted  between  the  government  and 
the  agents  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  observed  in  places  where  there  are  no  such  agents.  And  it 
would  seem,  from  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  William, 
immediately  after  her  seizure,  that  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
subsequently  agreed  upon ;  which  is  a  proof  that  the  course  pur- 
sued was  not  the  effect  of  unkindly  disposition.  But  if  there 
had  been  a  disposition  to  proceed  with  strictness  and  rigor,  it 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  it  was  fully  warranted  by  the 
very  disrespectful  treatment  we  have  experienced  from  the 
agents  of  France,  who  have  acted  towards  us  from  the  beginning 
more  like  a  dependent  colony  than  an  independent  nation.  A 
state  of  degradation,  to  which  I  trust  that  the  freedom  of  the 
American  mind  will  never  deign  to  submit. 

No  Jacobin. 


NO.  III. 


1793. 

Another  accusation  against  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  preferred  by  the  Jacobin,  is  derived  from  this  circumstance ; 
^hat  while  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France 
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• 
the  goods  of  her  enemies  on  board  our  ships  are  exempt  from 
capture,  the  goods  of  France  on  board  our  ships  are  subject  to 
the  depredation  of  her  enemies,  without  any  steps  being  taken  by 
the  executive  to  cause  French  property  to  be  returned,  and  to 
prevent  edmilar  hardships  being  in  future  imposed. 

This  has,  if  possible,  still  less  color  than  any  of  the  others. 
By  the  general  law  of  nations  as  laid  down  by  writera,  and 
practised  upon  by  nations,  previous  to  the  late  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  rule  was  clearly  and  fully 
established. 

That  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  ships  of  a  friend  (that  is, 
of  a  neutral  power)  are  lawful  prizes,  and  that  the  goods  of  a 
friend  in  the  ships  of  an  enemy  (those  called  contraband  ex- 
cepted) are  not  lawful  prizes.  This  rule  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  one  enemy  may  lawfully  take  the  goods  of  another 
wheresoever  he  finds  them,  except  within  the  jurisdiction  or 
dominion  of  a  neutral  state.  Of  course  he  may  take  them  upon 
the  high  seas,  where  no  nation  can  have  Jurisdiction  or  dominion. 
Vattel,  book  iii.,  s.  115,  116 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quebs.  Jur.  Pub., 
hb.  i.,  cap.  13,  14. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  French  property  taken  by  the 
enemies  of  France  in  American  vessels,  is  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions lawful  prize,  and  that  American  property  (not  of  the 
contraband  kind)  taken  by  Frenchmen  in  the  ships  of  their 
enemiea,  is  not  according  to  the  same  law  lawful  prize.  To  the 
forming  a  light  judgment  then  on  this  part  of  the  Jacobin's 
charges,  and  to  determine  whether  France  is  not  beneBted  rather 
than  injured  by  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  perhaps  be  liseful. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
certain  powere  who  associated  under  the  denomination  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  asserted  a  rule  the  reverse  of  that  which  had 
before  prevailed  and  which  has  been  stated.  But  this  association, 
made  with  a  view  to  the  then  existing  war,  terminated  with  it. 
The  United  States  never  acceded  to  that  association.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  introducing  its  principle  into  their  treaties 
with  such  powers  with  whom  they  formed  treaties.     Accordingly 
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it  is  to  bo  found  in  our  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  Sweden, 

and  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  hae  never  acceded  to  the  new  prin- 
ciple as  a  general  rule ;  and  there  are  other  powers  of  Europe 
who  did  not  originally  unite  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  it,  and 
who  are  not  known  to  have  since  done  any  act  amounting  to  an 
adoption  of  it. 

All  established  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  can  only  be  altered 
by  agreements  between  all  the  civilized  powers,  or  a  new  usage 
generally  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  time. 

Neither  having  happened  in  the  present  case,  the  old  prin- 
ciple must  be  considered  as  still  forming  the  basis  of  the  general 
law  of  nations,  liable  only  to  the  exceptions  resulting  from  par- 
ticular treaties. 

With  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  four  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  we  have  treaties  containing  the  new  principle ; 
but  with  Russia,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Savoy,  we 
have  no  such  treaties.  Against  the  former  powers,  therefore,  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  the  new  priuciple,  as  they  would  against 
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It  appears  that  the  Jacobin  is  ready  enough  to  insist  upon 
and  even  to  enlarge  constructively  all  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  our  treaty  with  France  gives  to  her  ;  but  any  circumatance 
of  supposed  inconvenience  to  her,  is  in  his  eyes  a  sore  grievance, 
while  he  seems  insensible  to  those  which  operate  against  us. 
This  very  reasonable  gentleman  ought  to  remember,  that  if  the 
property  of  the  enemies  of  France  in  our  ships  is  protected  by 
our  treaty  with  her,  the  property  of  our  citizens  in  the  ships  of 
these  enemies  loses  by  that  treaty  the  immunity  or  security  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled,  and  that  this  important 
sacrifice  on  our  part  was  agreed  to,  that  we  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  carriers  during  European  wars. 

His  silence  on  this  head  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  if  he  really  belongs  to  this  countiy,  he  is 
blinded  to  her  interests  by  foreign  influence.  He  ought  to 
remember  that  the  citizens  of  France  have  already  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  this  departure  by  treaty  fVom  the  law  of  nations  at  the 
expense  of  our  citizens.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  brig 
Little  Sarah,  on  board  of  which  was  a  quantity  of  flour  belonging 
to  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  This  flour  was  considered  and 
treated  as  a  lawful  prize. 

He  ought  also  to  remember  that  it  is  at  best  problematical 
whether  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  not  more  property 
afloat  in  the  bottoms  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  than  the 
dtizena  of  France  have  afloat  in  bottoms  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  whether  the  balance  is  not  in  favor  of  France. 

What  is  there  in  our  history  that  can  authorize  our  being 
degraded  with  the  supposition  that  we  are  ignorant  both  of  our 
duties  and  our  rights? 

The  result  of  what  has  been  shown  evidently  is,  that  the 
Jacobin's  charge  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  has  not  quarrelled  with  the  enemies  of 
Prance,  for  doing  what  by  the  law  of  nations  they  have  a  right 
to  do. 

No  Jacobin. 
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I  have,  I  believe,  sufficiently  answered  charges  which  the 
Jacobin  lias  brought  against  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  this,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  claim  of  a  right  on 
the  part  of  France  to  fit  out  privateers  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  derived  from  treaty,  is  without  foundation.  As  this  is 
the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  rested,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only 
one  upon  which  it  could  rest  if  at  all  to  be  supported,  it  is  not 
necessary,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  Jacobin,  to  discuss  how  the 
claim  of  such  a  right  would  stand  independent  of  treaty.  But  a 
few  remarks  on  this  point,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  subjects  of  the  kind,  may  not  be  without 


It  is  a  plain  dictate  of  reason  and  an  established  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  that  a  neutral  state  in  any  matter  relating  to 

ffiir  (not  .specially  ]iromi3ed  by  .gome  treaty  made  prior  to  the 
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done  by  an  appeal  to  writers  and  to  the  general  practice  of  na- 
tions. The  following  are  a  few  of  these  that  might  be  adduced : 
Vattel,  book  iii.  sec  104 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
i.  cap.  4,  particularly  pages  69-70  of  Latin  edition;  Idem, 
cap.  8,  particularly  page  65  of  the  same  edition;  Leoline 
Jenkins,  2d  voL,  728,  756;  Valin,  lib.  iii.  tit  ix.  art  xiv.  p. 
272.  • 

Some  of  these  establish  only  the  general  principles,  others  of 
them  go  directly  to  the  point  of  carrying  on  military  expeditions 
from  the  territories  of  the  neutral  state,  and  even  to  that  of  fit- 
ting out  privateers  in  the  ports  of  such  state ;  pronouncing  the 
neutral  state  to  be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  and  giving 
the  party  injured  a  right  to  reparation.  This  reparation  may 
either  be  in  damages,  to  be  paid  by  the  neutral  state,  or  by  repri- 
sals, at  the  option  of  the  party  injured. 

It  appears  from  them,  moreover,  that  on  the  ground  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality,  some  nations  (if  it  be  not  a  general  usage)  go 
80  far  as  to  exclude  from  remaining  in  their  ports  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  (if  not  detained  by  tempest),  armed  vessels  of 
one  belligerent  party  coming  within  its  ports  with  prizes  made 
of  another.  It  was  an  article  of  the  marine  ordinances  of  France 
under  the  former  gorvernment  (and  it  is  not  known  to  have 
been  changed),  that  "  no  vessel  taken  by  a  captain  having  a 
foreign  commission,  can  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  ports  or  harbors  of  France,  if  not  detained  there  by  tempest, 
or  if  the  prize  has  not  been  made  of  the  enemies  of  France." 

And  Valin,  advocate  and  procurator  for  the  king  at  the  seat 
of  the  admiralty  of  Eochelle,  has  this  comment  upon  that  arti- 
cle, "  Plenary  asylum  is  due  only  to  those  with  whom  we  are  not 
at  war.  To  enemies  we  owe  no  more  than  the  safety  of  their 
lives ;  to  others  we  owe  hospitality  and  good  treatment,  with 
liberty  to  go  away  when  they  judge  proper. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  neutrality  with  two  powers  at  war  permits 
not  to  succor  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  to  conciliate 
this  consideration  with  the  right  of  asylum,  nations  have  tacitly 
agreed,  and  usage  has  made  it  a  common  law,  that  asylum  shall 
be  granted  to  foreign  armed  vessels  with  their  prizes;  that  is  to 
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say,  if  entered  into  a  port  through  tempest,  as  long  aa  the  bad 
weather  shall  not  permit  them  to  put  to  sea,  and  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  only,  if  thoy  shall  have  put  in  from  any  other 
cause. 

"Thus,  execpt  the  ease  of  tempest,  vessels  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  sail,  there  is  an  obligation  to  make  them  depart 
and  return  to  sea  after  twenty -four  hours,  whatever  danger  there 
may  be  of  recapture  by  their  enemies ;  otherwise  it  would  be  to 
violate  the  laws  of  neutrality," 

(See  the  authorities  before  referred  to.) 

The  same  idea  which  is  to  be  found  In  this  author,  appears 
in  the  writings  of  Leoline  Jenkins,  also  above  referred  to,  who 
was  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  This  serves  to  show  the  extreme  nicety 
of  nations  on  the  point  of  neutrality.  But  how  much  stronger 
the  case  of  fitting  out  armed  vessels  in  a  neutral  port  to  make 
prizes,  than  that  of  simply  coming  into  and  staying  in  it  with 
prizes  that  have  been  made ! 

lotiier  reflection  occurs  in  relation  to  this  point,  which  ii 
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It  appears  likewise  that  the  Regent  of  Sweden,  who,  like  ua, 
has  pursued  the  path  of  neutrality  in  the  present  war,  has  made 
the  point  of  fitting  out  privateers  a  particular  article  of  prohibi- 
tion ;  an  example  in  practice  which  has  great  weight  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  governments  of  Europe  know  bj  long  experience 
the  usages  of  war,  and  withoat  consulting  the  authorities  or  pre- 
cedents, are  able  to  pronounce  with  facility  on  what  is  lawful, 
what  onlawful. 

The  example,  then,  of  Sweden,  is  a  respectable  confirmation 
of  what  is  the  usage  of  nations  on  the  point  in  question. 

It  is  easy  too  to  discern  that  the  United  States  would  become 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  enemies  which  the  maritime  powers 
opposed  to  France  could  have,  if  from  their  territories  armed 
Teasels  could  be  fitted  out  to  an  indefinite  extent,  with  the  full  use 
of  the  means  to  cruise  against  the  trade  of  those  powers,  if  the 
prizes  made  by  such  armed  vessels  could  be  brought  into  their 
ports  and  sold ;  and  if  their  professed  neutrality  could  give  asy- 
lum and  security  to  these  vessels  and  the  fruits  of  their  depreda- 
tions. The  inference  is,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
possiblf  be  long  tolerated  by  those  powers,  bbt  would  lead 
inevitably  to  involving  the  United  States  in  the  war. 

A  consequence,  no  doubt,  well  understood,  and  unquestiona- 
bly intended  by  the  agents  of  France,  who,  with  delusive  profes- 
Bions  of  not  desiring  to  embark  this  country  in  the  war,  are 
indostriously  employing  every  expedient  that  can  tend  to  pro- 
dace  the  event. 

No  Jacobin. 


Attgnst  16. 1708. 
The  observations  hitherto  made  have  been  designed  to  vindi- 
cate the  Executive  of  the  United  States  from  the  aspersions  cast 
Qpon  it  by  the  Jacobin.     Let  us  now  examine  what  has  been  the 
OMidact  of  the  agents  of  France. 
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Mr.  Genet,  charged  with  the  oommiaMon  of  Uinifter  FIm^i^ 
tentiarj  from  the  FreDch  BepaUio  to  tho  TTnitad  Stata^  mind 
first  at  Charleston,  Sonth  CaroUna.  Instead  of  ooming  '"mtfr 
ately  on  to  the  seat  of  government  ta  in  propriety^  he  oo^  t> 
have  done,  he  continued  at  that  plaoe  and  on  the  road  n  long  pi 
to  excite  no  small  d^;ree  of  observation  and  Barpria&  Httio^  a| 
once,  the  system  of  electri^ng  the  people  (to  om  a  &TM)lf 
phraae  of  the  agents  of  France)  began  to  be  pat  in  axtentiaut 
Discerning  men  saw,  from  this  fint  opening  o£  the  loane^  vhat 
was  to  be  the  progress  of  the  drama.  They  peroeived  that  nugp 
tiation  with  the  constitutional  organs  of  the  nation  was  iKit.t)v 
only  means  to  be  relied  upon  for  oartying  the  points  with  vtuoh 
the  Bepresentative  of  France  was  tJiarged  —  that  popular  a^ 
trigue  was  at  least  to  second,  if  not  to  enforoe^  the  efEbrts  ot.  m^ 
gotiation.  ,;  - 

During  the  stay  of  Mr.  Genet  at  Charleston,  without  a  posM 
bility  of  sounding  or  knowing  the  disposition  of  our  govemmont 
on  the  point,  he  causes  to  be  fitted  out  two  privateeta,  ander 
French  colors,  and  commissions  to  craise  from  our  ports  a 
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objection  to  his  reception ;  thougli  it  vould  probably  have  been 
so  in  any  other  conntay  in  the  world.  It  has  not  been  alleged 
either  that  there  was  any  want  of  cordiality  in  that  reception. 
We  shall  see  what  return  was  made  for  this  manifestation  of  mod- 
eration and  friendship.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  opposition  of 
the  goveniment  tu  the  prevention  of  fitting  out  privateers  in  oar 
ports,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  early  opportunity  was  taken 
to  make  known  its  disapprobation  to  the  French  Minister;  nor 
is  it  possible  that  the  Executive  of  tbe  United  States  can  have 
neglected  to  remonstrate  against  so  improper  an  exercise  of  Con- 
Bolar  jurisdiction  as  that  which  has  been  mentioned ;  yet  we  have 
■eeo  that  tbe  practice  of  fitting  out  privateers  has  been  openly 
persisted  in.  Their  number  has  so  increased,  and  their  depreda- 
tions have  been  so  multiplied,  as  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm  for 
the  consequences  to  the  peace  of  this  country.  It  is  also  matter 
of  notoriety  that  the  Consuls  of  France  have  gone  on  with  the 
condemnation  of  prizes;  that  one  of  them  hasi  had  the  audacity, 
by  a  formal  protest  to  the  District  Court  of  New-York,  not  only 
to  deny  its  jurisdiction,  but  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  complete  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

The  aggravating  circumstances  which  attended  the  fitting  out 
the- Little  Democrat  at  this  port,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  gov- 
ernment; the  means  which  were  used  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
her  progress  until  the  return  of  the  President  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; the  refusal  which  those  overtures  met  with;  the  intem- 
perate and  menacing  declarations  which  they  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Minister — have  been  the  subject  of  general 
conversation. 

How  much  more  there  is  in  the  case ;  wliat  further  contempt 
of  the  government  may  have  succeeded  tbe  return  of  the  Presi- 
dent, can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  Little  Democrat  proceeded  to  sea ;  and  we  conclude,  from  the 
known  consistency  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  that  this  could  not 
have  been  with  his  consent. 

Prosecutions  have  been  instituted,  and  carried  on,  against 
■ome  of  our  citizens  for  entering  into  the  service  of  France.  It  is 
known  that  Mr.  Genet  has  publicly  espoused  and  patronized  the 
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practice,  even,  as  it  is  asaerted  witheat  ooairiffiotioa,  to  fha  tamg 
of  counsel  for  canTing  on  the  defonoe  of  As  gaiHf ;  md  W0  M} 
but  a  few  days  since,  ao  advertisemeat  fiom  the  OonmloT  Fhnos 
at  Philadelphia,  inviting  to  enter  into  her  nrrioe,  not  only  her 
own  citizens  but  all  fnends  to  Uberfrf,  inolading  <rf  ooonfr-tte 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  ' 

We  read  of  cases  in  whioh  one  nUion  has  nuaad  malfcft* 
military  service  in  the  domiciooB  of  another,  iridi  1^  ooDHnt  ef 
the  nation  in  whose  territoriea  they  irere  raind ;'  bot  tiie  rumag 
of  men,  not  only  without  the  consent  bat  against  the  vill  of  tiw 
government  of  the  country  in  whioh  they  ve  niaed ;  is  a  nontof^ 
reserved  for  the  present  day,  to  display  the  height  of  uropaoe 
on  one  side  and  the  depth  of  humiliatioa  oa.  the  other.  Tim  U 
bat  a  part  of  the  picture.* 

Ko  Jaoobik.  - 
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Tering  support,  I  request  you  to  make  kDovn  to  them  the  high 
sense  I  eotert^D  of  the  dispositions  thej  have  manifested,  and 
the  complete  reliance  I  place  upon  those  dispositions. 

I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  publicly  aniting  with  them 
in  acknowledging  the  prompt  and  decided  co-operation  of  the 
Governor  of  New- York,  towards  the  support  of  the  neutrality  of 
our  country.  The  disposition  hitherto  shown  hy  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  several  States  in  relation  to  this  point,  is  a  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  a  spint  of  concern  for  the  general  good,  happily 
calculated  to  harmonize  and  invigorate  all  the  parts  of  our  politi- 
'  cal  system. 

Geobqb  Washinqton. 


AMERICANUS. 


FebnmtT  1, 1794. 
The  two  following  papers  were  prepared  some  time  since,  but  from 
particular  circuTtisiances  have  been  postponed.     The  fresh  appearances 
<fa  covert  design  to  embark  the  United  Slates  in  the  war,  induce  their 
publication,  at  this  lime. 


Ad  examination  into  the  question  how  far  regard  to  the  cause 
if  Liberty  ought  to  induce  the  United  States  to  take  part  with 
France  in  the  present  war,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  efforts 
which  are  making  to  establish  an  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  have 
that  effect.  In  order  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  point,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  conader  the  question  under  two  aspects. 

I.  Whether  the  cause  of  France  be  truly  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
pniBUed  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  a  manner  likely  to 
crown  it  with  honorable  success. 

n.  Whether  the  degree  of  service  we  could  render,  by  partici- 
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pating  in  the  conflict,  was  likely  to  corapenBate,  by  its  utility  to  the 
cause,  tlie  evils  which  would  probably  flow  from  it  to  ourselves. 

It' cither  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
it  will  result,  that  tbe  consideration  which  has  been  stated  ought 
not  to  embark  us  in  the  war, 

A  discu^ion  of  the  first  point  will  not  be  entered  upon.  It 
would  iiu'olve  an  examination  too  complicated  for  the  cotnpasB 
of  these  papers ;  and,  after  all,  the  subject  gives  so  great  scope  to 
opinion,  to  imagination,  to  feeling,  that  little  could  be  expected 
from  argument.  The  great  leading  facts  are  before  the  public; 
and  by  this  time  most  men  have  drawn  their  conclusions  so 
firmly,  that  the  issue  alone  can  adjust  their  differences  of  opia- 
ion.  Thure  was  a  time  when  all  men  in  this  country  entertained 
the  same  favorable  view  of  the  French  revolution.  At  the  pre- 
sent tiiiK.',  they  all  slill  unite  in  the  wish,  that  tbe  troubles  of 
France  may  terminate  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  good 
govcniiJient;  and  (.lis]iasaionatc,  well-informed  men  must  equally 
unite  ill  the  doubt  wliethcr  this  he  likely  to  take  place  under 
the  au(-|>ices  of  those  who  now  govern  the  affairs  of  that  couu- 
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in  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Thej  observe 
tbat  among  tbese,  a  Marat*  and  a  Robertspterre,  assassins 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  monsters  who 
ODtdo  the  fabled  enormities  of  a  Bueiria  and  a  Procmstns,  are  pre- 
dominant in  inSaence  as  well  as  iniquity.  They  find  every  where 
marks  of  an  unexampled  dissolution  of  all  the  social  and  moral 
ties.  They  see  nowhere  any  thing  but  principles  and  opinions 
BO  wild,  BO  extreme,  passions  so  turbulent,  so  tempestuous,  as 
almost  to  forbid  the  hope  of  agreement  in  any  rational  or  well- 
OTgaaized  system  of  government.  They  conclude  that  a  state  of 
things  like  this  is  calculated  to  extend  disgust  and  disafiection 
tiiroughout  the  nation,  to  nourish  more  and  more  a  spirit  of 
insurrection  and  mutiny ;  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  invading 
armies,  and  exciting  in  the  bowels  of  France  commotions,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  mischief,  the  duration,  or 
the  end  :  that  if  by  the  energy  of  the  national  character,  and  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  the  enemies  of  France  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  her  to  herself,  this  era  may  ouly  prove 
the  commencement  of  greater  misfortunes :  tbat  after  wading 
through  seas  of  blood,  in  a  furious  and  sanguinary  civil  war, 
France  may  find  herself  at  length  the  slave  of  some  victorious 
Sylla,  or  Marius,  or  Caisar:  and  they  draw  this  afflicting  infer- 
ence from  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  that  ihere  is  more 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  Cause  of  True  Libeety  has  received  a 
deep  wound  in  the  mismanagements  of  it,  by  those  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  French  nation,  have  for  a  considerable  tiinc  past 
maintained  an  ascendant  in  its  affairs,  than  to  regard  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  in  the  form  it  has  lately  worn,  as  entitled  to  the 
honors  due  to  that  sacred  and  all  important  cause ;  or  as  a  safe 
bark  in  which  to  freight  the  fortunes,  the  liberties,  and  the 
reputation  of  this  now  respectable  and  happy  land. 

Without  undertaking  to  determine  which  of  these  opposite 
(pinions  rests  most  6rm]y  on  the  basis  of  facts,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing,  tbat  if  the  latter  is  conceived  to  have  but 

*  Thia  m&D  hu  lately  met  a  lato,  which,  though  the  esaenlial  inli^rcsis  of  eo- 
(ietj  will  not  permit  us  to  approve,  loses  its  odium  in  the  coDtump]aii»D  of  the 
cbtncter. 
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a  tolerable  foundation,  it  is  conclusive  against  the  propriety  of 
our  engaging  in  the  war,  merely  through  regard  for  the  caose  of 
Liberty.  For  when  we  resolve  to  put  so  vast  a  stake  upon 
the  chance  of  the  die,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  certain  that  the 
object  lor  uhidi  ^\c  hazard  is  genuine,  is  substantial,  is  reall 

Let  ns  then  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  second  ques^on. 
To  judj^c  of  the  degree  of  aid  which  we  could  afford  to  France 
in  her  prcent  struggle,  it  may  be  of  use  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  mi.  ms  with  uhich  we  carried  on  the  war,  that  accomplished 
our  own  revolution. 

Our  siipjilies  were  derived  from  six  sources.  Ist,  paper  mo- 
ney; 2il,  domestic  loans;  3d,  foreign  loans;  4th,  peouniaiy 
taxes,  5th,  taxes  in  specific  articles;  6th,  military  impress. 

The  first  of  these  resources,  with  a  view  to  a  future  war,  may 
be  put  out  of  the  question.  Past  experience  would  forbid  its  be- 
ing again  successfully  employed,  and  no  friend  to  the  morals, 
property,  or  industry  of  the  people,  to  public  or  private  credit, 
would  desire  to  see  it  revived. 

The  second  would  exist,  but  probably  in  a  more  limited  ex- 
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enoagh  to  believe,  that  lai^  contributions  of  any  kind,  cotild  be 
extracted  from  them  to  carry  on  an  external  war,  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken for  a  foreign  and  speculative  purpose  ? 

The  expectation  were  an  illusion.  Those  who  may  entertain 
it  oaght  to  pause  and  reSect,  whatever  enthusiasm  might  have 
been  infiised  into  a  part  of  the  community  would  quickly  yield 
to  more  joet  and  sober  ideas,  inculcated  by  experience  of  the 
burthens  and  calamities  of  war.  The  circuitous  logic  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  maintained,  that  a  participation  in  the  war  is 
necessary  to  the  security  of  our  own  liberty,  would  then  appear 
w  it  truly  is,  a  mere  delusion,  propagated  by  bribed  incendiaries, 
est  hair-brained  enthusiasts ;  and  the  authors  of  the  delusion 
wonld  not  &il  to  be  execrated  as  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal. 
The  business  would  move  on  heavily  in  its  progress,  as  it  was 
in  it«  origin  impolitic,  while  the  faculty  of  the  government  to*b- 
tain  pecuniary  supplies,  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  circum- 
scribed within  a  narrow  compass;  levies  of  men  would  not  be. 
Ukely  to  be  more  successful.  No  one  would  think  of  detaching 
the  militia  for  distant  expeditions  abroad ;  and  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  our  Indian  enterprises,  do  not  authorize  strong  ex- 
pectations of  going  far  by  voluntary  enlistments,  where  the  ques- 
^n  ia  not,  as  it  was  during  the  last  war,  the  defence  of  the  fun- 
damental rights  and  essential  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
The  severe  expedient  of  drafting  from  the  militia,  a  principal  re- 
liance in  that  war,  would  put  the  authority  of  government  in  the 
case  to  a  very  critical  test 

This  summary  view  of  what  would  be  our  situation  and  pros- 
pects, is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general  position,  that 
oar  ability  to  promote  the  cause  of  France,  by  external  exertions, 
oould  not  be  such  as  to  be  very  material  to  the  event. 

Let  us,  however,  for  more  complete  elucidation,  inquire  to 
what  particular  objects  they  could  be  directed. 

Fl^ta  we  have  not,  and  could  not  have,  in  time,  or  to  an 
extent,  to  be  of  use  in  the  contest. 

Shall  we  raise  an  army  and  send  it  to  France  ?  she  does  not 
vant  soldiers.   Her  own  population  can  amply  furnish  her  armies. 
Q  10 
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The  number  we  could  send,  if  we  could  get  them  there  at  allf 
would  be  of  no  weight  in  the  scale. 

The  true  wants  of  Franco  axe  of  system,  order,  money,  provi- 
sions, ftrras,  military  atorea. 

System  and  order  we  coald  not  give  her  by  cogaging  in  the 
war.  The  supply  of  money  in  that  event  would  be  out  of  our 
power.  At  present  we  can  pay  our  debt  to  her  in  proportion  aa 
it  becomes  due.  Then  we  could  not  do  this — provision  and 
other  supplies,  as  far  as  we  are  in  condition  to  furnish  them, 
could  not  be  furnished  at  all.  The  conveyance  of  them  woald 
become  more  difficult — and  the  forces  we  should  be  obliged  our^ 
selves  to  raise,  would  consume  our  surplus. 

Abandoning  then,  as  of  necessity  we  must,  the  idea  of  aiding 
France  in  Europe,  shall  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  succor  of 
bet  islands?  Alas!  we  should  probably  have  here  only  to  com- 
bat their  own  internal  disorders,  to  aid  Frenchmen  against  French- 
men,— whites  against  blacks,  or  blacks  against  whites  I  If  w« 
onay  judge  from  the  past  conduct  of  the  powers  at  war  with 
France,  their  effiirt  is  immediately  against  herself; — her  islanda 
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mode  of  aiding  France  ia  war,  these  enterprises  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  witliio  the  compass  of  our  means. 

But  while  this  is  admitted,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
very  easy  task.  The  reduction  of  the  couotries  in  question 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  considerable  forces,  for  rein- 
fcrcements  could  be  brought  to  both  those  eouotriea  from  the 
West  India  possessions  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  relying  on 
their  naval  superiority,  they  could  spare  from  the  islands  all  the 
tnmps  which  were  noE  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
internal  tranquillity. 

These  armies  are  then  to  be  raised  and  equipped,  and  to  be 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for  operation.  Pro- 
portionate magazines  are  to  be  formed  for  their  accommodation 
and  supply; 

Some  men,  whose  fate  it  ia  to  think  loosely,  may  imagine  that 
a  more  summary  substitute  could  be  found  in  the  militia.  But 
tbe  militia,  an  excellent  auxiliary  for  internal  defence,  could  not 
be  advantageously  employed  in  distant  expeditions,  requiring 
time  and  perseverance.  For  these,  men  regularly  engaged  for  a 
oompetent  period,  are  indispensable.  The  conquest  of  Canada, 
at  least,  may  with  reason  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
militia  operation. 

If  war  was  resolved  upon,  the  very  preparation  of  the  means 
for  the  enterprises  which  have  been  mentioned  would  demand 
not  leas  than  a  year ;  before  this  period  was  elapsed,  the  fate  of 
France,  as  iar  as  foreign  invasion  is  concerned,  would  be  decided. 
It  would  be  manifest,  either  that  she  could  or  could  not  be  subju- 
gated by  force  of  external  coertion.  Our  interposition  would  be 
too  late  to  benefit  her.  It  appears  morally  certain,  that  the  war 
Rgaiost  France  cannot  be  of  much  duration.  The  exertions  are 
too  mighty  to  be  long  protracted. 

The  only  way,  on  which  the  enterprises  in  question  could 
eerve  the  cause  of  France,  would  be  by  making  a  diversion  of  a 
part  of  those  forces,  which  would  otherwise  be  directed  against 
her.  But  this  consequence  could  not  be  counted  upon.  It  would 
be  known,  that  we  could  not  be  very  early  ready  to  attack  with 
eSect,  and  it  would  be  an  obvious  policy  to  risk  secondary  objects 
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rather  than  be  diverted  from  the  efficacious  pursuit  of  the  miiin 
one.  It  would  be  natural  in  such  case  to  rely  for  indeiunitication 
on  the  successful  resultof  the  war  in  Europe.  The  govern  men  M 
concerned  imagine  that  thej  have  too  much  at  stake  upon  that 
result,  not  to  hazard  considerably  elsewhere,  in  order  to  securs 
the  fairest  chance  of  its  being  favorable  to  their  wishes. 

It  wonid  not  probably  render  the  matter  better,  to  precipiwte 
our  measures  for  the  Bidic  of  a  more  speedy  impulse.  The 
parties  ought  in  such  c«se  to  count  upon  the  abortion  of  our 
attempts  from  their  immaturity,  and  to  rely  the  more  confidently 
upon  the  means  of  resistance  already  ou  the  spot  Indeed,  that 
very  precipitation  -would  leave  no  other  option. 

We  could  not  therefore  flatter  ourselves  that  the  expedient 
last  proposed — that  of  attacking  the  possessions  of  Great  Brjbun 
and  Spain  in  our  neighborhood,  would  be  materially  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  France. 

But  to  give  the  argument  its  fairest  course,  I  shall  taks 
notice  of  two  partieuliirs  in  respect  to  which  our  interference 
would  be  more  sensibly  felt     These  arc  the  depredations  which 
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wonted  cIiaEnela,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  her  naval  pre- 
parations haa  tended  to  give  it  protection,  and  though  the  being 
at  war  with  ua  would  be  very  tJir  from  a  matter  of  indiffereneo 
either  lo  her  commerce  or  to  her  credit,  yet  it  ia  not  likely  that  it 
would  arrest  her  career,  or  overrule  those  paramount  considera- 
tions which  brought  her  into  her  present  situation. 

When  we  recollect  how  she  maintained  herself  under  a  pri- 
vation of  our  commerce,  through  a  seven  years'  war  with  us, 
united  for  certain  periods  of  it  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ilolland, 
though  we  perceive  a  material  difieretice  between  h^  ])resent 
fknd  her  then  situation,  arising  from  that  very  effort,  yet  we 
cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  she  would  be  able,  notwitlistanding 
a  similar  privation,  to  continue  a  war,  which  in  fact  does  not  call 
for  an  equal  exertion  on  her  part,  as  long  as  the  other  powers 
with  which  she  is  associated  shall  be  in  condition  t<J  prosecute 
it  with  a  hope  of  success ;  nor  is  it  probable,  whatever  may  he 
the  form  or  manner  of  the  engagement,  that  Great  Britain  could, 
if  disposed  to  peace,  honorably  make  a  separate  retreat.  It  is 
the  interest  of  all  parties  in  such  eases,  to  assure  to  each  other  a 
eo-operation ;  and  it  is  presumable,  that  this  has  taken  jilaee  in 
Bome  shape  or  other  between  the  powers  at  present  combined 
against  France.* 

Tbe  coQclaaioa  from  the  several  considerations  which  have 
been  presented,  carefully  and  dispassionately  weighed,  is  this, 
that  there  ia  no  probable  prospect  of  this  country  rendering 
material  wrrice  to  the  cause  of  Frandfby  engaging  with  her  ia 
tbe  war. 

It  has  been  very  truly  observed  in  the  coarse  of  the  pub- 
Hcatioiia  on  the  subject,  that  ^Franex  w  not  in  some  way  or  other 
mxntinff  to  herself,  she  will  not  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance  ;  and 
^ihe  is,  oar  aasigUmee  cannot  save  her. 

AUbricanus. 

*  Tbe  taMtiM  between  Grett  Britaia,  Spain,  RosaU,  ud  Pninla,  which  iin<» 
■lUiDj  (he  nbve  lure  made  their  appeanace,  confirm  what  ia  here  conjectured. 
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Let  us  DOW  turn  la  tlie  other  side  of  tbe  modal ;  to  be  stondt 
with  it,  it  is  cot  necessary  to  exaggerate. 

All  who  are  not  willfully  blind  must  see  and  acknowledge, 
that  this  country  at  present  enjoys  an  unexampled  state  of  pros- 
perity. That  war  would  interrupt  it  need  not  be  affirmed.  We 
should  then  by  war  lose  the  advantage  of  that  astonishing  pro- 
gress in  strength,  wealth,  and  improvement,  which  we  are  noif^ 
making,  uud  which,  if  continued  for  a  few  years,  will  place  oiir 
national  rights  and  interests  upon  immovable  foundations.  This 
loss  alone  would  be  of  inSnito  moment :  it  is  such  a  one  as  no 
prudent  or  good  man  would  encounter  but  for  some  eloar  nfr 
ceasity  or  some  positive  duty.  If,  while  Europe  is  exhausting 
herself  in  a  destructive  war,  this  country  can  maintain  ita  peace, 
the  issue  will  open  to  us  a  wide  Qcld  of  advantages,  whiuh  even 
imagination  can  with  difficulty  compass. 
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the  sacnfioe  of  the  pablio  oroditora  and  tlie  disgntoe  of  a  national 
bankraptoy. 

We  will  not  call  in  the  aid  c^  sav^^  bntcheriea  and  depieda- 
tiona  to  Ke^ten  the  picture.  "Tis  enough  io  say,  that  a  general 
Indian  war,  excited  by  the  united  inflDence  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
would  not  &il  to  apteai  desolation  throoghoat  oar  frontier. 

To  a  people  who  have  so  reoently  and  so  severely  felt  the  oals 
^  war,  little  more  i«  neoeBsary  than  to  appeal  to  their  own  reool- 
leetton,  fi>r  their  magmtode  and  extent 

The  war  which  now  rages  is^  and  for  obviouB  reasons  is  ukely 
te  eontinoe  to  be,  carried  on  with  unusual  animosity  and  rancor. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  reseabnent  of  the  combined  powers 
against  n^  if  we  should  isks  part  in  it,  would  be,  if  possiUe,  still 
tun  violent  than  it  is  against  France.  Our  interference  would 
M  regarded  as  altogether  offiiuons  and  wanton.  How  iar  this 
idea  might  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  calamities  of 
war,  would  deserve  serious  reflection. 

The  certain  evils  of  our  joining  France  in  the  war,  are  aof- 
tcient  diflsuasivee  &om  so  intemperate  a  mensore.  The  possible 
oaee  are  of  a  nature  to  call  for  all  our  caution,  all  our  prudence. 

'I>i  defend  its  own  rights,  to  vindicate  its  own  honor,  there 
are  oceasions  when  a  nation  onght  to  hazard  even  its  existence. 
Should  BQoh  an  occaaioa  occur,  I  trust  those  who  are  most  averse 
to  commit  the  peace  of  the  country,  will  not  be  the  last  to  fitce 
the  danger,  nor  the  first  to  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 

Bat  let  ns  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  not  having  rashly 
eonrted  misfortune.  Let  us  liave  to  act  under  the  animating  re- 
fiection  of  being  engaged  in  repelling  wrouga,  -which,  we  neither 
■ought  nor  merited ;  in  vindicating  our  rights,  invaded  without 
provocation;  in  defending  our  honor,  violated  without  cause.  Let 
OB  not  have  tet-  reproach  ourselves  with  having  voluntarily  bar- 
finred  Uesdnga  for  calamitiea. 

But  we  are  told  that  our  own  liberty  is  at  stake  upon  the 
event  of  the  war  against  France — that  if  she  fitlls,  w^  ehall  be 
tiie  next  victim.  The  combined  powers,  it  is  sud,  inll  never 
foi^ve  in  na  the  origination  of  those  principles  which  were  the 
germs  of  the  French  revolutioa  They  will  endeavor  to  eradi- 
cate them  from  the  worid. 
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If  this  suggestion  were  ever  so  well  fouodod,  it  would  perb&pa 
be  a  sufficieut  answer  to  it  to  say,  that  our  interference  is  not 
likely  to  alter  the  case ;  that  it  would  only  sane  prematurely 
to  exhaust  our  strength. 

But  other  answers  more  conclusivu  present  thenjsiilves. 

The  war  against  France  requires,  on  the  part  of  her  enemiesy 
e&rts  untisually  violent.  They  are  obtigod  to  strain  every 
meno,  to  exert  every  reaouroe.  IlKwever  it  may  terminate,  theyj 
must  Bud  themselves  spent  in  an  extreme  degree;  a  situation 
not  viSry  lavorable  to  the  undertaking  a  new,  and  even  to  Europe 
combined,  an  immense  enterprii«. 

To  subvert  by  force  republican  liberty  in  this  countiy, 
nothing  short  of  entire  conquest  would  suHice.  This  cou^ucst, 
with  our  present  increased  population,  greatly  distant  as  we  are 
from  Europe,  would  either  be  impracticable,  or  would  demaQl 
such  exertions,  as  following  immediately  upon  those  which  wiB 
have  beea  requisite  to  the  subversion  of  the  French  revolutioD, 
would  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  undertakers. 

It  is  against  all  probability  that  an  undertaking,  pomicious 
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nation  to  ancient  habita  of  subordination — in  the  event  of  a  par- 
tttioQ  of  France,  it  would  of  course  pve  occupation  to  the  forces 
of  the  conquerors  to  secure  the  aubmission  of  the  dismembered 
parts. 

The  new  dismemberment  of  Poland  will  be  another  obstacle 
to  the  detaching  of  troops  from  Europe  for  a  crusade  against  this 
country — the  fruits  of  that  transaction  can  only  be  secured  to 
Russia  and  Prussia  by  the  agency  of  large  bodies  of  forces,  kept 
on  foot  for  the  purpose,  within  the  dismembered  territories. 

Of  the  powers  combined  against  Franco,  there  are  only  three 
whose  interests  have  any  material  reference  to  this  country; 
England,  Spain,  Holland.  As  to  Holland,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  she  can  have  no  interest  or  feeling  to  induce  her  to 
embark  in  ao  m^d  and  wicked  a  project.  Let  us  see  how  the 
matter  will  stand  with  regard  to  Spain  and  England. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  i^ainst  us  must  be,  either  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  a  royal  in  place  of  our  present 
republican  government,  the  subjugation  of  the  country  to  the 
dominion  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  its  division  among  them. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent  monarchy  in  this 
country  would  be  so  manifestly  against  the  interests  of  both 
those  nations,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  this  term  in  politics, 
diat  neither  of  them  is  at  all  likely  to  desire  it. 

It  may  be  adopted  as  an  axiom  in  our  political  calculations, 
tiiat  no  foreign  power  which  has  valuable  colonies  in  America, 
will  be  propitious  to  our  remaining  one  people  under  a  vigorous 
government. 

No  man,  I  bolieve,  but  will  think  it  probable,  however  dis- 
advantageous the  change  in  other  reapecta,  that  a  monarchical 
government,  from  its  superior  force,  would  ensure  more  effectually 
tiian  our  present  form,  our  permanent  unity  as  a  nation.  This 
tt  least  would  be  the  indubitable  conclusion  of  European  oal- 
coUtors ;  from  which  may  be  confidently  inferred  a  diunclinatioa 
in  England  and  Spain  to  our  undergoing  a  change  of  that  kind. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  imagined  capable  of  reconciling 
either  of  those  powers  to  it,  would  be  the  giving  as  for  monarch 
a  member  of  its  own  royal  family,  and  forming  something  like  a 
fimiily  compact. 
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But  here  would  arise  a.  direct  colliaion  of  interests  between 
them.  Which  of  them  would  agree  that  n.  prince  of  the  family 
of  the  other,  should,  by  reigning  over  this  country,  give  to  that 
other  a  decided  preponderancy  in  the  scale  of  Amorican  iLffaira? 

The  subjugation  of  the  United  States  to  the  dominion  ol 
those  powers,  would  fall  more  strongly  tinder  a  like  oonsideis- 
tion.  'Tia  impoasiblo  that  either  of  them  sliould  consent  that  the 
other  should  become  master  of  this  country,  and  neither  of  them 
without  madness  could  desire  a  mastery,  which  would  cost  more 
than  'twas  worth  to  maintain  it,  and  which,  from  an  irresistible 
course  of  things,  could  be  hut  of  very  short  dumtion. 

Thfl  third,  namely  the  division  of  it  between  them,  ia  Ae 
most  colorable  of  the  three  suppositions.  But  even  this  would 
be  the  excess  of  folly  in  both.  The  dominion  of  neither  of  them 
could  be  of  any  permanency,  and  while  it  lasted,  would  cost 
more  than  it  was  worth.  Spain  on  her  part  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  sensible  that,  from  obvious  causes,  her  dominion  over  the 
part  which  waa  allotted  to  her,  would  be  altogether  transient. 

The  first  collision  between  Dritain  and  Spain  would  indu^ 
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b  the  strongest  gnmnd  to  lielieTe  that  the  natiou  voqIcI  disrelish 
and  oppose  the  project  The  oertaintj  of  great  evils  attending  it, 
die  die&d  of  moidi  greyer,  expenence  of  the  diaasten  of  the'  last 
WW,  wonld  operate  upon  all :  many,  not  improbably  a  majority, 
would  see  in  the  enteTpriae  a  malignant  and  vanton  hostility 
against  Ubearty,  of  which  th^  might  themselree  expect  to  be  the 
n^zt  victim.  Their  judgments  and  their  feelings  woold  eonfy 
diatisgiiish  this  case  &om  that  either  of  their  jbrmer  contest  wit^ 
w,  or  their  present  oonteet  with  EianccL  In.  the  former,  they 
had  pretaiBionB  to  sapport  vhioh  were  planmble  enoogh  to  mis- 
lead their  {nide  and  their  interest  In  the  latter,  there  vere 
strong  citcnniBtanoes  to  ronse  their  paamona,  alarm  their  fiears, 
Kid  induce  an  acqiueacence  in  the  oouise  which  was  purened. 

Bat  a  fiitare  attack  apon  as,  as  is  apprehended,  would  be  so 
abscdotely  preteztleas,  as  not  to  be  understood.  Onr  condnct  wiU 
have  be«i  snch  as  to  entitle  as  to  the  reverse  of  unfriendly  or 
hostOe  dispontioiis ;  while  powerfol  motives  of  self-interest  woold 
adrooate  with  tliem  our  oaose. 

Bat  Britain,  Spain,  Austria,  Fniseda,  and  perhaps  even  Bus- 
^  will  have  more  need  and  a  stronger  desire  of  peace  and 
teposo,  to  restore  and  recmit  their  wasted  strength  and  exhaosted 
treasnres,  to  re-invigorate  the  interior  order  and  indastiy  of  their 
respective  kingdoms,  relaxed  and  depressed  by  war,  than  either 
means  or  inclination  to  undertake  so  extravagant  an  enterprise 
against  the  liberty  of  this  country. 

If  there  can  be  any  daoger  to  us,  it  moat  arise  from  oar 
voluntarily  thrusting  ourselves  into  the  war.  Once  embarked, 
nations  sometimes  prosecute  enterprises  of  which  they  would  not 
oflrerwise  have  dr«unt  The  most  violent  resentment,  as  befbre 
intimated,  would  no  doubt  in  such  case  be  kindled  against  as, 
for  what  wonld  be  called  a  wanton  and  presumptaoos  inter- 
meddling on  our  part ;  what  this  might  produce,  it  is  not  easy 
tooalcnlate. 

There  are  two  great  errors  in  our  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
One,  that  the  oomUsed  poweie  will  certainly  attribute  to  as  the 
same  prindples^  which  they  deem  so  exceptionaUe  in  France ; 
tfie  other,  that  our  principles  are  in  &ot  Uie  same. 
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If  left  W  tbemselves,  they  will  aU,  except  one,  natunJIy  see 
in  us  a  people  who  originally  resorted  to  a  revolution  in  govern- 
meat,  as  a,  refuge  from  encroftchmenta  on  rights  and  privik-gea 
anfecederUly  enjoyed,  not  as  a  people  who  from  choice  sought  a 
radical  and  entire  change  in  the  established  government,  in  pur- 
suit of  new  privileges  and  rights  carried  to  an  extreme,  irrecon- 
cilable jwrliapa  with  any  form  of  i-egular  government.  They 
will  see  in  us  a  people  who  have  a  due  respect  for  property  and 
personal  security  ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  revolution,  abstained 
with  exemplary  moderation  from  every  thing  violent  or  sangui- 
nary, instituting  governments  adequate  to  ihe  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property ;  who,  since  the  completion  of  our  revolution, 
have  in  a  very  short  period,  from  mere  reasoning  and  refleelion, 
without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  adopted  a  form  of  general  govern- 
ment calculated,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  things  would  permit,  to 
remedy  antecedent  defects,  to  give  strength  and  eecurity  to  the 
nation,  to  rest  the  foundations  of  liberty  on  the  basis  of  justice, 
order  and  law ;  who  have  at  all  times  been  content  to  govern 
themselves,  without  intermeddling  with  the  aiFairs  or  govern- 
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mve  to  be  combated,  will  torhid  their  reasoa  to  bestow  the  same 
olmracter  upon  na. 

It  ia  therefore  matter  of  real  regret,  that  there  shotdd  be'  an 
efEbrt  on  oor  part  to  level  the  distiuctioQS  which  discriminate  oar 
ease  from  that  of  France,  to  oonfotmd  the  two  casea  in  the  view 
of  foreign  powers,  and  to  perrert  or  hazard  our  own  principles 
by  peisoading  ouiselvea  of  a  Eomilitude  which  does  not  exist 

Let  MS  content  oorselvea  with  lamenting  the  errors  which  a 
great,  a  gallant,  an  amiable,  a  respectable  nation  has  been  be- 
trayed, with  uniting  oor  wishes  and  onr  prayeis,  that  the  Supreme 
Boler  of  the  world  will  bring  them  back  from  those  errors  to  a 
more  sober  and  more  just  way  of  thinkiQg  and  acting,  and  will 
overrule  the  complicated  calamities  which  surround  them,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  government  under  which  th^  may  be 
free,  aecore,  and  happy.  But  let  us  not  corrupt  ourselves  by 
fidse  comparisons  or  glosses,  nor  shut  our  ^es  to  the  true  nature 
(f  tnmsactions  which  ought  to  grieve  and  warn  us,  nor  rashly 
mingle  our  destiny  in  the  consequences  of  the  errors  and  extra- 
vagancies of  another  nation. 

Ahekicanus. 


To  the  People  oTOie  United  Sutea. 


Anput  28, 1T94. 
It  has,  from  the  first  establishment  of  youb  present  Constitu- 
tion, been  predicted,  that  every  occasion  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment which  should  occur  in  the  afiairs  of  the  government,  eveiy 
misfortune  which  it  should  experience,  whether  produced  from 
its  own  &ult8  or  mistakes,  or  from  other  causes,  would  be  the 
ognal  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  or'to  lay  the  foundation  of 
its  overthrow,  by  defeating  the  exercise  of  oonstHotional  and 
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necessary  authorities,  Tte  diatorbances  which  hare  recently 
broken  out  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  fomish 
an  occasion  of  this  sort.  It  remains  to  see  whether  the  predic- 
tion which  has  been  quoted  proceeded  from  an  unfounded  jea- 
lousy excited  by  partial  differences  of  opinion,  or  was  a  just 
inference  from  causes  inherent  in  the  structure  of  our  poliUctI 
inatitulions.  Every  virtuous  man,  every  good  citizen,  and  espe- 
cially EVERY  TBCE  EEPUDi.iCAN,  must  fervently  pray,  that  the 
issue  may  confound  and  not  confirm  so  ill-omened  a  prediction. 

Your  firm  attachment  to  the  government  you  have  estab- 
lished, cannot  be  doubted. 

If  a  proof  of  this  were  wanting  to  animate  the  confidence  of 
your  public  agents,  it  would  be  sufBcient  to  remark,  that  as  often 
as  any  attempt  to  counteract  its  measures  appear,  it  is  carefully 
prepared  by  strong  professions  of  friendship  to  the  government 
and  disavowals  of  any  intention  to  injure  it.  This  can  only  re- 
sult from  a  conviction  that  the  government  carries  with  it  YOUB 
affections ;  and  that  an  attack  upon  it,  to  be  successful,  must  veil 
the  stroke  under  the  appearances  of  good  will. 
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ia  by  the.pe<^)Ie  at  lai^  is  jtutifiable  or  even  excoBable.  It  is 
»  poBition  too  untenable  «ad  dugusting  to  be  diieotly  advocated, 
that  tbe  govemmeDt  ought  not  too  be  sapported  in  exertioDg  to 
eetabliab  tfa  Authority  of  the  laws  against  a  resistanoe  so  incapa- 
ble of  jostification  or  excuse. 

The  advenaries  of  good  order  in  every  country  have  too 
great  a  share  <^  cunning,  too  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  to  puisne  so  nnpromiaing  a  canse.  Those  among  us 
would  take  upon  the  present  occasion  <»ie  &r  more  artful,  and 
oonseqnently  tax  more  dangerona 

They  would  unite  with  good  citizens,  and  periiaps  be  among 
the  loudest  in  condemning  the  disorderly  conduct  of  tbe  insnr- 
gSDta.  They  would  agree  that  it  is  utterly  nnjnstifiable,  con- 
baiy  to  the  vital  principle  of  republican. government,  and  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency.  But  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
alily  add,  that  excise  laws  are  pernicious  things,  very  hostile  to 
liberty  (or  perhaps  they  might  more  smoothly  lament  that  the 
government  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  pass  laws  so  con- 
tiary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people^  and  they  would  still  more 
cantioaBly  hint  that  it  is  enough  for  those  who  disapprove  of 
Btidi  laws  to  submit  to  them — too  much  to  expect  their  aid  in 
forcing  them  upon  othen.  They  would  be  apt  to  intimate  Air- 
ther,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Executive  has  been 
to  blame,  sometimes  by  too  much  forbearance,  0couraging  tbe 
hope  that  the  laws  would  not  be  enforced,  at  other  times  in  pro- 
voking violenoe  by  aeven  and  irritating  measnres ;  and  they 
would  generally  remark,  with  an  aSbctation  of  moderation  and 
prudence,  that  the  case  la  to  be  lamented,  but  difficult  to  be  re- 
medied ;  that  a  trial  of  force  would  be  delicate  and  dangerous ; 
that  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  or  where  it  would  end ;  that  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  temporize,  and  by  mild  means  to  allay  the  fer- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  remove  the  cause  by  repealing  the  ex- 
oqjtionable  laws.  They  would  probably  also  propose,  by  antici- 
pation of  and  in  concert  with  the  views  of  the  insurgents,  plans 
of  procrastination.  They  would  say,  if  force  must  finely  be 
resorted  to,  let  it  not  be  till  after  Congress  has  been  consulted, 
who,  if  they  think  fit  to  persist  in  continuing  the  laws,  can  make 
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addiiiouai  provision  for  enforcing  llieir  execution.  This,  too, 
they  would  argue,  will  alTord  an  opportunity  for  the  public  seoae 
to  be  better  known,  which  (if  ascertained  to  be  in  i'avor  of  the 
laws)  will  give  the  government  greater  afifiuranoe  flf  aucoeaa  in 
measurea  of  coercion. 

By  these  meang,  artfully  calculated  to  divert  YOCB  attention 
from  the  true  question  to  be  decided,  to  combat  by  prejudicoC 
against  a  particular  Rystem,  a  just  sense  of  the  criminality  and 
danger  of  violent  reBistanco  to  the  laws ;  to  oppose  the  suggefr 
tion  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  government  to  the  fact  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents;  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
indolence  and  procrastination  natural  to  the  human  mind,  taoti 
obstacle  to  the  vigor  and  exertion  which  eo  alarming  au  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  and  private  accuritj 
demands ;  to  distract  your  opinion  on  the  course  proper  to  ba 
pursued,  and  consequently  on  the  propriety  of  the  measunA' 
which  may  be  pursued.  They  would  expect  (I  say)  by  thesB 
and  similar  means  equally  insidious  and  pernicious,  to  abaUi 
Yot'BJust  indignation  at  the  daring  affront  which  has  been  ofc 


n. 

It  has  been  observed  that  tbe  means  most  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  insurrection  in  the  western  country  to  the 
detriment  of  the  government,  would  be  artfully  calculated  among 
other  things  "  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  true  question  to 
be  decided." 

Let  ns  see  then  what  is  this  question.  It  is  plainly  this — 
Shall  the  majority  govern  or  be  governed?  shall  the  nation 
rale  or  be  ruled  ?  shall  the  general  will  prevail,  or  the  will  of  a 
faction?  shall  there  be  government,  or  no  government?  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  is  the  true,  and  the  whole  question. 
No  art,  no  sophistry  can  involve  it  in  the  least  obscurity. 

The  Constitution  you  have  ordained  for  yourselves  and  your 
posterity  contains  this  express  clause :  "  The  Congress  shall  have 
■power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States."  You  have,  then,  by  a  solemn  and  delibe- 
mte  act,  the  most  important  and  sacred  that  a  nation  can  perform, 
prononnced  and  decreed,  that  your  representatives  in  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  excises.  You  have  done  nothing  since  to 
reverse  or  impair  that  decree. 

Your  representatives  in  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  commission 
derived  from  you,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  public  exi- 
gencies, have  laid  au  excise.  At  three  succeeding  sessions  they 
have  revised  that  act,  and  have  as  often,  with  a  degree  of  unani- 
mity not  common,  and  after  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
your  sense,  renewed  their  sanction  to  it,  you  have  acquiesced  in 
it,  it  has  gone  into  general  operation :  and  you  have  actually  paid 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  on  account  of  it. 

But  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  undertake  to 
rejudge  and  reverse  your  decrees.  You  have  said,  "The  Congress 
shaU  have  power  to  lay  Kccwes."  They  say,  "  The  Congress  shall 
nothave  this  power."  Or,  what  is  equivalent — they  shall  not  ex- 
ercise it:  for  a  power  that  may  not  be  exercised  is  a  nullity, 
G  11 
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Yi.mr  representatives  liave  said,  and  four  times  repeated  it,  "  An 
excise  on  distilled  sjiirits  shall  be  collected,"  They  say  it  shail 
n<A  be  eolleeteil.  AVe  wilt  punish,  expel,  and  banish  the  officers 
ivho  shall  itttoinpt  t!ie  eollettion.  We  will  do  the  aame  by  every 
other  iiersdo  wlio  shall  dare  to  comply  with  your  decree  expressed 
in  the  eoiistitntional  charter;  and  with  that  of  your  representa- 
tives cxjiressed  in  the  laws.  The  sovereignty  shall  not  reside 
with  you,  hut  with  us.  If  you  presume  to  dispute  the  point 
by  ibrcc,  *vo  iire  ready  to  measure  swords  with  you,  and  if  une- 
C[ual  ourselve,'*  to  the  contest,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
nation.     We  will  league  ourselves  with  a  foreign  power. 

]  f  there  is  a  man  among  us  who  shall  affirm  that  the  questioD 
is  not  what  it  has  been  stated  to  be — who  shall  endeavor  to  perplex 
it  by  ill-timed  declamations  against  excise  laws — who  shall  strive 
to  pai'alyze  the  eftbrts  of  the  community  by  invectives  or  insinu* 
tions  against  the  govci-iiment — who  shall  inculcate  directly,  or 
indirectly,  that  force  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  compel  the 
insiirgonts  to  a  submission  to  the  laws,  if  the  pending  experiment 
1  exiicrimoot  which  will  immortalizt 
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reasons  whicli  can  be  afforded  to  prove  our  judgment  has  been 
erroneous :  and  if  they  convince  us  to  cause  them  to  be  observed. 
We  have  not  neglected  the  means  of  amending  in  a  regular 
course  the  constitutional  act.  And  we  shall  know  how  to  make 
our  sense  be  respected  whenever  we  shall  discover  that  any  part  of 
it  needs  correction.  But  as  an  earnest  of  this,  it  is  our  iutention 
to  begin  by  securing  obedience  to  our  authority,  from  those  who 
have  been  bold  enough  to  set  it  at  defiance.  la  a  full  respect 
for  the  laws,  we  discern  the  reality  of  our  power  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  our  welfare  as  occasion  may  require ;  in  the  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  we  see  the  annihilation  of  our  power ;  the 
possibility,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  usurped  by  others,  and 
of  the  despotism  of  individuals  succeeding  to  the  regular  autho- 
rity of  the  nation."  That  a  fate  like  this  may  never  await  you, 
let  it  be  deeply  imprinted  in  your  minds,  and  handed  down  to 
your  latest  posterity,  that  there  is  no  road  to  despotism  more  sure 
or  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which  begins  at  anarchy. 

Threats  of  joining  the  British  are  actually  thrown  out— how 
&r  the  idea  may  go  is  not  known. 

TULLY. 


August  28,  1T04. 
If  it  were  to  be  asked,  What  is  the  most  sacred  duty,  and  the 
greatest  source  of  security  in  a  Republic?  the  answer  would  be. 
An  inviolable  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  Laws — the  first 
growing  out  of  the  last.  It  is  by  this,  in  a  great  degree,  that  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  are  to  he  restrained  from  enterprises  against 
the  common  liberty — operated  upon  by  the  influence  of  a  general 
sentiment,  by  their  interest  in  the  principle,  and  by  the  obstacles 
which  the  habit  it  produces  erects  against  innovation  and  en- 
croachment It  is  by  this,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  caballers, 
intriguers,  and  demagogues,  are  prevented  from  climbing  on  the 
sboolders  of  Action  to  the  tempting  seats  of  usurpation  and  tyi- 
anny. 
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Were  it  not  that  it  might  nqoin  too  long  a  diaoaauoa,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  demoDBtntte  tliat  a  laige  aodwdl-orgi 
ized  liepublic  can  Bcarcely  lorn  its  Hber^  Stcaa  any  other  eaoM 
than  that  of  anarchy,  to  which  a  oontempt  of  the  hiwn  ifl  the  U^. 
road. 

But,  without  entering  into  so  wide  a  field,  it  is  g^rfHwmt  t» 
present  to  your  view  a  more  simple  aod  a  mora  obrions.  tniA^ 
which  ia  this :  that  a  sacred  lespeot  for  the  oonititatioiiil  lair  ar 
the  vital  principle,  the  sustaining  energy  of  a  bee  gorernmeBti  - 

Government  is  freciuently  and  iqitly  olssaod  under  two  depgri^* 
tiona— a  government  of  FOBCB,  and  a  gOTenuoent  of  z^ws;  -Ae- 
first  is  the  definition  of  despotism — the  last,  of  liberty.  Batlunr 
can  a  government  of  laws  exist  when  the  laws  are  ^iareqxxilB^. 
and  disobeyed  ?  Government  sapposes  control.  It  is  that  FOVA 
by  which  individuals  in  sodety  are  kept  from  -dcong  iiynry  Ik 
each  other,  and  are  brought  to  oo-operate  to  a  common  end.  tba 
instruments  by  which  it  must  act  are  either  the  ADThobit^  of 
the  laws  or  force.  If  the  first  be  destroyed,  the  last  must  be 
:  and  where  this  becomes  the  ord 
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■who  openly  or  covertly  dissuade  yoa  from  exertions  adequate  to 
the  occasion,  are  your  worst  enemies.  They  treat  yoii  either  as 
fools  or  cowards,  too  weak  to  perceive  your  interest  or  your  duty, 
or  too  dastardly  to  pursue  them.  They,  therefore,  merit  and 
will,  no  doubt,  meet  your  contempt.  To  the  plausible  but  hol- 
low harangue  of  such  conspirators  you  cannot  fail  to  reply,  How 
long,  ye  Catilines,  will  ye  abuse  our  patience  ? 

To  urge  the  execution  of  that  system,  would  manifest,  it  is 
said,  an  intemperate  spirit;  and  to  excite  ;our  disapprobation  of 
that  course,  you  are  threatened  with  the  danger  of  a  civil  war, 
which  is  called  the  consummation  of  human  evil. 

To  crown  the  outrage  upon  your  understandings,  the  insur- 
gents are  represented  as  men  who  understand  the  principles  of 
freedom,  and  know  the  horrors  and  distresses  of  anarchy,  and 
who,  therefore,  must  have  been  tempted  to  hostility  against  the 
laws  by  a  radical  defect,  either  in  the  government  or  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration.  How  thin  the  partition  which 
divides  the  insinuation  from  the  assertion,  that  the  goTernment  is 
in  fault,  and  the  insurgents  in  the  right! 

Fellow-citizens:  A  name,  a  sound  has  too  often  had  influence 
on  the  aSairs  of  nations;  an  excise  has  too  long  been  the 
eaccessful  watchword  of  party.  It  has  even  sometimes  led  astray 
well-meaning  men.  The  experiment  is  now  to  be  tried  whether 
there  be  any  spell  in  it  of  sufficient  force  to  unnerve  the  arm 
which  may  be  found  necessary  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  law  and 
order. 

The  jugglers  who  endeavor  to  cheat  us  with  the  sound,  have 
never  dared  to  venture  into  the  fair  fields  of  argument.  They  are 
conscious  that  it  is  easier  to  declaim  than  to  reason  on  the  subject. 
They  know  it  to  be  better  to  play  a  game  with  the  passions  and 
prejudices,  than  to  engage  seriously  with  the  understanding  of 
the  auditory.  You  have  already  seen  that  the  merits  of  excise 
laws  are  immaterial  to  the  question  to  be  decided— that  you  have 
prejudged  the  point  by  a  solemn  constitutional  act,  and  that  until 
you  shall  have  revoked  or  modified  that  act,  resistance  to  its  op- 
eration is  a  criminal  infraction  of  the  social  compact,  an  inversion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Republican  Government,  and  a 
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daring  attack  upon  yoor  Sovereign^, — vhidi  jaa  ire  bound,  hj 
every  motive  of  duty  and  self-preserration,  to  witlutand  and  de- 
feat. Tlie  matter  roiglit  safely  be  aufibred  to  rest  here:  batlihall 
take  a  future  opportunity  to  examiae  tbe  reaaonableDeBs  of  tbe 
prejudice  which  is  inculcated  againat  excue  laws,  and  vbioh  bM 
become  the  pretext  for  excesses  tending  to  dinolTe  the  bukds  cf 
society. 

Fellow-citizens:  You  are  told  that  it  will  be  intemperate  to 
urge  tlie  execution  of  the  laws  which  are  reustfld.  Wbait?  'Willit 
be  indeedHutemperate  in  your  Chief  Magistrate,  Bwom  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution,  charged  faithfully  to  execute  ihe  lawi^  and 
authorized  to  employ  for  that  purpose  force,  when  the  ordinal^' 
means  fail — will  it  be  intemperate  in  him  to  exert  that  &taB, 
when  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  opposed  bj*  force?  '  Can 
he  answer  it  to  his  conscience,  to  you,  not  to  exert  it? 

Yes,  it  is  said ;  because  the  execution  of  it  will  produce  civil 
war — the  consummation  of  human  evil. 

Fcllow<citizcns :  Civil  war  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  eviL  It  ia 
one  that  every  good  man  would  wish  to  avoid,  and  will  deplore 
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ity  and  liberty  are  inseparable.  Destroy  that,  and  this  perishes. 
But,  in  truth,  that  which  properly  can  be  called  civil  war  is  not 
to  be  apprehended — unless  from  the  act  of  those  who  endeavor 
to  fan  the  flame,  by  rendering  the  Government  odious.  A  civil 
war  is  a  contest  between  two  great  parts  of  the  same  empire. 
The  exertion  of  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  suppress  resistance 
to  its  laws,  by  a  sixtieth  part  of  itself,  is  not  of  that  description. 

After  endeavoring  to  alarm  you  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  excite  your  sympathy  in  favor  of  the 
armed  faction,  by  telling  you  that  those  who  compose  it  are  men 
who  understand  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  know  the  horrors 
and  distresses  of  anarchy,  and  must  therefore  have  been  prompted 
to  hostility  against  the  laws  by  a  radical  defect  either  in  the 
government  or  in  its  administration.  Fellow-citizens,  for  an 
answer  to  this  you  have  only  to  consult  your  senses.  The 
natural  consequences  of  radical  defect  in  a  government,  or  in  its 
administration,  are  national  distress  and  suffering.  Look  around 
you — where  is  it  ?     Do  you  feel  it  ?     Do  you  see  it  ? 

Go  in  quest  of  jt  beyond  the  Alleghany,  and  instead  of  it  you 
will  find  that  there  also  a  scene  of  unparalleled  prosperity  up- 
braids the  ingratitude  and  madness  of  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  cloud  the  bright  face  of  our  political  horizon,  and  to  mar  the 
happiest  lot  that  beneficent  Heaven  ever  indulged  to  undeserving 
mortals. 

When  you  have  turned  your  eyes  towards  that  scene,  exa- 
mine well  the  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
is  so  emphatically  vaunted — where  did  they  get  their  better  know- 
ledge of  those  principles  than  that  which  you  possess  ?  How  is 
it  that  you  have  been  so  blind  or  tame  as  to  remain  quiet,  while 
they  have  been  goaded  into  hostility  against  the  laws  by  a  rad- 
ical DEFECT  in  the  government  or  its  administration  ?  Are  you 
willing  to  yield  them  the  palm  of  discernment,  of  patriotism,  or 
of  courage  ? 

Tdllt. 
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The  prediction  mentioned  in  my  flist  letter  begina  to  be  &L 
filled.  Frcah  symptoms  every  moment  appear  of  a  dark  oon^* 
racy,  hostile  to  your  government,  to  yottr  peaoe  abroad,  to  joax 
tranquillity  at  home.  One  of  ita  oratotB  dares  to  proetitate  the 
name  of  Frajiklin,  by  annexiiig  it  to  s  pablioation  aa  iiwiiiiTrnp 
as  it  is  incendiary.  Aware  of  the  folly  and  the  danger  of.  a 
direct  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  tlie  insnrgenta,  he  mkkes  dM 
impudent  attempt  to  enlist  your  pasaiona  in  their  &Tor  by  &!■ ' 
and  virulent  railings  against  those  who  have  heretoftn  npor  . 
sented  you  in  Congress.  The  fbre^roond  of  the  pieoe  p 
you  with  a  bitter  invectiTe  againrt  that  viae,  moderate^  i 
pacific  policy,  which  in  aJl  probability  Trill  rescue  you  from  the 
calamities  of  a  foreign  war,  with  an  increase  of  new  digni^  and 
with  additional  lustre  to  the  Amorioan  name  and  oharaotei; 
Your  representatives  are  delineated  aa  oormp^  pusiUanimoa^ 
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injury,  were  excusable.  It  was  not  wonderful,  that  the  events  of 
war  were  under  the  first  impresaiona  heard  from  good  and  pru- 
dent men.  But  to  revive  them  at  this  late  hour,  when  fact  and 
reflection  unita  to  condemn  them ;  to  arraign  a  conduct  which 
has  elevated  the  national  character  to  the  highest  point  of  true 
glory ;  to  hope  to  embark  you  in  the  condemnation  of  that  con- 
duct, and  to  make  your  indignation  against  it  useful  to  the  cause 
of  insurrection  and  treason,.are  indication^  of  a  wrong-headedness, 
perverseness,  or  profii^y,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  terms 
of  adequate  reprobation. 

Happily  the  plotters  of  mischief  knew  ye  not.  They  derive 
what  they  mistake  for  your  image  from  an  original  in  their  own 
heated  and  crooked  imaginations,  and  they  hope  to  mould  a 
wise,  refiecting,  and  dispassionate  people  to  purposes  which  pre- 
Buppose  an  ignorant,  unthinking,  and  turbulent  herd. 

But  the  declamation  against  your  representatives  for  their 
love  of  peace,  is  but  the  preface  to  the  main  design.  That  design 
is  to  alienate  you  from  the  support  of  the  laws,  by  the  spectre  of 
an  odious  excise  system,  baneful  to  liberty,  engendered  by  cor- 
ruption, and  nurtured  by  the  instrumentality  (favored  word, 
fruitful  source  of  mountebank  wit)  of  the  enemies  of  freedom, 

TULLT. 


HOEATIUS. 

To  the  People  of  the  Uoitcd  Sutas. 

May,  1796. 
CoUNTRrSTEN  AND  FeLLOW- CITIZENS  : 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  or  ridiculous,  justly  considered, 
than  the  assertion  that  great  sacrifices  of  your  interests  are  made 
ia  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

As  to  the  controverted  points  between  the  two  nations,  the 
treaty  provides  satisfactorily  for  the  great  and  essential  ones ; 
and  only  foregoes  objects  of  an  inferior  and  disputable  nature,  of 
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no  roiil  consequence  to  tlie  permanent  welfare  of  the  country. 
As  to  Irinle,  tlio  dileinina  is  this :  if  an  article  is  added  for  grant- 
ing uri  sucli  privilegL's  in  the  British  West  Indies,  as  are  satis- 
factory to  lis,  it  will  give  a  duration  of  TWELVE  years  to  the 
treaty,  and  will  render  it  as  good  a  one  as  the  most  sanguine 
could  desire,  and  a  Letter  one  than  any  other  power  of  Europe 
can  make  with  ns ;  for  no  other  power  in  Europe  can  give  us 
the  advjtiitages  in  the  East  Indies,  which  this  treaty  confers. 

If  that  article  lie  not  iiddetl,  the  commercial  part  of  the  treaty 
will  expii'c  ill  T^vo  years  after  the  present  war,  by  its  own 
UniitatioTi. 

It  is  therefore  preposterous  to  talk  of  great  sacrifices  in  a 
commercial  sense.  This  observation  is  to  be  understood  with  the 
oxcejjlion  of  the  third  article ;  which  regulates  the  trade  between 
us  and  the  neighboring  British,  territories,  which  is  permanent, 
andwliieh  is  certainly  a  precious  article;  inevitably  throwing 
into  our  hip  the  greatest  jiart  of  the  fur  trade,  with  the  trade  of 
the  two  Oiitwhi.i.  Tliis  is  a  full  answer  to  the  idle  tale  of  sacri- 
fices by  the  treaty,  as  the  pretext  for  violating  your  Constitution, 
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out  adequate  motive  or  equivalent,  to  sacrifice  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain  ;  and  which  also  begat  a  disposition  to 
abandon  our  claim  to  any  equal  participation  in  the  cod-fisheries. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  same  disgraceful  system  which  fettered  our 
commissioners  for  making  peace  with  the  impolitic  and  humil- 
iating instruction  to  submit  all  their  motions  to  the  direction  of 
the  French  Cabinet,  and  which  attempted  a  censure  upon  them 
for  breaking  through  that  system,  and  in  consequence  of  it 
effecting  a  peace,  glorious  and  advantageous  for  this  country 
beyond  expectation. 

The  present  rulers  of  France  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
insidious  and  unfriendly  policy  of  the  former  government  to- 
wards this  country.  Theif  successors  may  hereafter  unmask 
equally  insidious  and  unfriendly  views  in  the  present  rulers. 

Bat  if  you  are  as  discerning  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  you  will 
not  wait  for  this  evidence  to  form  your  opinion.  You  will  see  in 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  that  government,  wherever  they 
are,  that  they  are  machinating  against  your  independence,  peace, 
and  happiness; — that  not  content  with  a  fair  competition  in  your 
trade,  on  terms  of  equal  privilege,  they  are  laboring  to  continue 
you  at  variance  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  that  you  may  be  de- 
pendent on  France. 

This  conduct  in  the  known  agents  of  a  foreign  government 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It  marks  the  usual  and  immemorial 
policy  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 

But,  that  any  of  your  countrymen,  that  men  who  have  been 
honored  with  your  suffrages,  should  be  the  supple  instruments 
of  this  crooked  policy,  that  they  should  stoop  to  nourish  and 
foster  this  exotic  plant,  and  should  exchange  the  pure  and  holy 
love  of  their  own  country  for  a  meretricious  foreign  amour — that 
they  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  your  interests  to  their  animos- 
ity against  one  foreign  nation,  and  their  devotion  for  another,  is 
justly  matter  of  surprise  and  indignation.  No  terms  of  reproba- 
tion are  too  severe  for  so  faithless  and  so  unworthy  a  conduct. 

Reason,  religion,*  philosophy,  policy,  disavow  the  spurious 
and  odious  doctrine,  that  we  ought  to  cherish  and  cultivate  en- 
mity with  any  nation  whatever. 
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In  reference  to  a  nation  with  whom  we  have  such  extensive 
relations  ol'  commerce  as  with  Great  Britain — to  a  power  so  capa- 
ble, from  lier  maritime  strength,  of  annoying  us — it  must  be  the 
ofli^priny  oi'  treachery  or  extreme  folly.  If  you  consult  your 
true  interest,  your  motto  cannot  fail  to  be,  "Peace  and  Trade 
with  Ai-i.  XATioxri — beyond  ourjjresent  engagements,  POLITICAL 
CONX>;cTi' )X  with  noxe."  You  ought  to  spurn  from  you,  as  the 
box  of  I'aiulora,  the  fatal  heresy  of  a  close  alliance,  or  in  the 
language  of  Genet,  a  true  family  compact  with  France.  This 
wonlil  ut  once  make  you  a  mere  satellite  of  France,  and  entangle 
you  in  all  the  contests,  broils  and  wars  of  Europe. 

'Tis  evLiientthat  the  controversies  of  Europe  must  often  grow 
out  of  causes  ami  interests  foreign  to  this  country.  Why  then 
should  we,  l>y  a  close  political  connection  with  any  power  of  Eu- 
rope, exiiose  our  peace  and  interest,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all 
the  shocks  with  which  their  mad  rivalship  and  wicked  ambition 
so  freciuenlly  convnlso  the  earth?  'Twerc  insanity  to  embrace 
such  a  system.  The  avowed  and  secret  partisans  of  it  merit  our 
coutomjit  ibr  their  folly,  or  our  execration  for  their  depravity. 
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It  is  only  to  know  the  vanity  and  vindictiveness  of  human 
nature,  to  be  convinced,  that  while  this  generation  lasts,  there 
will  always  exist  among  us,  men  irreconcilable  to  our  present 
national  Constitution ;  embittered  in  their  animosity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  success  of  its  operations,  and  the  disappointment  of 
their  inauspidons  predictions.  It  is  a  material  inference  from 
this,  that  such  men  will  watch,  with  lynx's  eyea,  for  opportunities 
of  discrediting  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  will  dis- 
play a  hostile  and  malignant  zeal  upon  every  occasion,  where 
they  think  there  are  any  prepossessions  of  the  community  to  iavor 
their  enterprises.  A  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  too  fruitful 
an  occasion  not  to  call  forth  all  their  activity. 

It  ia  only  to  consult  the  history  of  nations,  to  perceive,  that 
every  country,  at  all  times,  is  cursed  by  the  existence  of  men, 
who,  actuated  by  an  irregular  ambition,  scruple  nothing  which 
they  imagine  will  contribute  to  their  own  advancement  and  im- 
portance :  in  monarchies,  supple  courtiers ;  in  republics,  fawning 
or  turbulent  demagogues,  worshipping  still  the  idol,  power,  wher- 
ever placed,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  or  of  the  people,  and 
trafficking  in  the  weaknesses,  vices,  frailties,  or  prejudices  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  such  men, 
counting  more  on  the  passions  than  on  the  reason  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  anticipating  that  the  treaty  would  have  to  struggle 
with  prejudices,  would  be  disposed  to  make  an  alliance  with  pop- 
ular discontent,  to  nourish  it,  and  to  press  it  into  the  service  6f 
their  particular  views. 

It  was  not  to  have  been  doubted,  that  there  would  be  one  or 
more  foreign  powers,  indisposed  to  a  measure  which  accommo- 
dated our  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  future  good  understanding,  merely  because  it  had  that  effect 
Nations  are  never  content  to  confine  their  rivalships  and  en- 
mities to  themselves.  It  is  their  usual  policy,  to  disseminate  them 
as  widely  as  they  can,  regardless  how  far  it  may  interfere  with 
the  tranquiUity  or  happiness  of  the  nations  which  they  are  able 
to  influence. — Whatever  pretensions  may  be  made,  the  world  is 
yet  remote  from  the  spectacle  of  that  just  and  generous  policy, 
whether  in  the  cabineta  of  republics  or  of  kings,  which  would 
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dispose  one  nation,  in  its  intercourses  with  another — satisfied  with 
a  due  proportion  of  privileges  and  benefits — to  see  that  other 
pursue  freely,  its  true  interest  with  regard  to  a  third ;  though  at 
the  expense  of  no  engagement,  nor  in  violation  of  any  rule  of 
friendly  or  fair  procedure.  It  was  natural,  that  the  contraiy 
spirit  should  produce  efforts  of  foreign  counteraction  to  the  treaty; 
and  it  was  certain  that  the  partisans  of  the  counteracting  power 
would  second  its  efforts  by  all  the  means  which  they  thought 
calculated  to  answer  the  end. 

It  was  known,  that  the  resentment  produced  by  our  revolu- 
tion war  with  Great  Britain,  had  never  been  entirely  extinguish- 
ed, and  that  recent  injuries  had  rekindled  the  flame  with  addi- 
tional violence.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  that  many 
should  be  disinclined  to  any  amicable  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  many  others  should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce 
only  in  a  treaty  which  should  present  advantages  of  so  striking 
and  preponderant  a  kind,  as  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  could 
be  obtained,  unless  the  United  States  were  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  law  to  Great  Britain,  and  as,  if  obtained  under  the  coercion  of 
such  a  situation,  could  only  have  been  the  short-lived  prelude  of 
a  speedy  rupture  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  supposition  of  that  situation  has  serv- 
ed to  foster  exaggerated  expectations ;  and  the  absurd  delusion 
to  this  moment  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  plain  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  deducible  from  the  high  and  haughty 
ground  still  maintained  by  Great  Britain  against  victorious 
France. 

It  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  enthusiasm  for  France  and 
her  revolution,  throughout  all  its  wonderful  vicissitudes,  has  con- 
tinued to  possess  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  and  it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  this  sentiment  would 
predispose  to  a  jealousy  of  any  agreement  or  treaty  with  her 
most  persevering  competitor — a  jealousy  so  excessive,  as  would 
give  the  fullest  scope  to  insidious  arts  to  perplex  and  mislead 
the  public  opinion.  It  was  well  understood,  that  a  numerous 
party  among  us,  though  disavowing  the  design,  because  the 
avowal  would  defeat  it,  have  been  steadily  endeavoring  to  make 
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the  United  States  a  party  in.the  present  European  war,  by  advo- 
cating all  those  measures  which  would  widen  the  breach  between 
OS  and  Great  Britain,  and  by  resisting  all  those  which  would 
tend  to  close  it ;  and  it  was  morally  certain,  thai  this  party  would 
eagerly  improve  every  circumstance  which  could  serve  to  render 
the  treaty  odious,  and  to  frustrate  it,  as  the  most  effectual  road 
to  their  fevorite  goal. 

It  was  also  known  beforehand,  that  personal  and  party  rival- 
ships,  of  the  most  active  kind,  would  assail  whatever  treaty 
might  be  made,  to  disgrace,  if  possible,  its  organ. 

There  are  three  persons  prominent  in  the  public  eye,  as  the 
auocessoT  of  the  actual  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  hia  retreat  from  the  station,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and 
Hr.  JelTerson. 

No  one  has  forgotten  the  systematic  pains  which  have  been 
iaken  to  impair  the  well-earned  popularity  of  the  first  gentleman. 
Mr.  Jay,  too,  has  been  repeatedly  the  object  of  attacks  with  the 
same  view.  His  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  anticipated  that 
he  could  make  no  treaty  which  would  not  furnish  weapons 
against  him :  and  it  were  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble malice  of  his  adversaries,  to  have  doubted  that  they  would 
be  seized  with  eagerness  and  wielded  with  dexterity. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  attended  the  two  last 
elections  for  governor  of  this  State,*  have  been  of  a  nature  to 
pve  the  ntmost  keenness  to  party  animosity.  It  was  impossible 
that  Mr,  Jay  should  be  forgiven  for  his  double,  and,  in  the  last 
instance,  triumphant  success ;  or  that  any  promising  opportunity 
of  detaching  from  him  the  public  confidence,  should  pass  unim- 
proved. 

Trivial  fiicta  frequently  throw  light  upon  important  designs. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  toasts  given  on  the  4th  of  July, 
wherever  there  appears  a  direct  or  indirect  censure  of  the  treaty, 
it  is  pretty  uniformly  coupled  with  compliments  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  to  our  late  governor,  Mr,  Clinton,  with  an  evident  design  to 
place  those  gentlemen  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Jay,  and,  decrying 
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him,  to  elevate  them.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  finger  of  party 
spirit,  visible  in  these  and  similar  transactions.  It  indicates  to  ns 
clearly,  one  powerful  source  of  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

No  man  is  without  his  personal  enemies.  Pre-eminence  even 
in  talents  and  virtue  is  a  cause  of  envy  and  hatred  of  its  possessor. 
Bad  men  are  the  natural  enemies  of  virtuous  men.  Good  men 
sometimes  mistake  and  dislike  each  other. 

Upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  treaty,  how  could  it  happen 
otherwise,  than  that  personal  enmity  would  be  unusually  busy, 
enterprising,  and  malignant  ? 

From  the  combined  operations  of  these  different  causes,  it 
would  have  been  a  vain  expectation  that  the  treaty  would  be  gen- 
erally contemplated  with  candor  and  moderation,  or  that  reason 
would  regulate  the  first  impressions  concerning  it.  It  was  certain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  however  unexceptionable  its  true  character 
might  be,  it  would  have  to  fight  its  way  through  a  mass  of  un- 
reasonable opposition ;  and  that  time,  examination,  and  reflec- 
tion, would  be  requisite  to  fix  the  public  opinion  on  a  true  basis. 
It  was  certain  that  it  would  become  the  instrument  of  a  systema- 
tic effort  against  the  national  government  and  its  administration ; 
a  decided  engine  of  party  to  advance  its  own  views  at  the  hazard 
of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  events  which  have  already  taken  place,  are  a  fiill  comment 
on  these  positions.  If  the  good  sense  of  the  people  does  not 
speedily  discountenance  the  projects  which  are  on  foot,  more  me- 
lancholy proofs  may  succeed. 

Before  the  treaty  was  known,  attempts  were  made  to  pre- 
possess the  public  mind  against  it.  It  was  absurdly  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  expected  by  the  people,  that  Mr.  Jay  was  to  make 
any  treaty ;  as  if  he  had  been  sent,  not  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences by  negotiation  and  agreement,  but  to  dictate  to  Great 
Britain  the  terms  of  an  unconditional  submission. 

Before  it  was  published  at  large,  a  sketch,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce false  impressions,  was  handed  out  to  the  public,  through  a 
medium  noted  for  hostility  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.— Emissaries  flew  through  the  country,  spreading  alarm  and 
discontent :  the  leaders  of  clubs  were  every  where  active  to  seize 
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the  paaEdoQB  of  the  people,  and  preoccupy  their  judgments  against 
the  treaty. 

At  Boston  it  was  published  one  day,  and  the  next  a  town- 
meeting  was  convened  to  condemn  it ;  without  ever  being  read, 
vithout  any  serious  discussion,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  it. 

Will  any  man  seriously  believe,  that  in  so  short  a  time,  an 
inatrumeDt  of  this  nature  could  have  been  tolerably  understood 
by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  thus  induced  to  a  con- 
demnation of  it?  Can  the  result  be  considered  aa  any  thing 
more  than  a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  passion,  excited  by  the 
artifices  of  a  party,  which  had  adroitly  seized  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  furorize  the  public  opinion  7  This  spirit  of  precipitation 
and  the  intemperance  which  accompanied  it,  prevented  the  body 
of  the  merchants  and  the  greater  part  of  the  most  considerate 
citizens,  irom  attending  the  meeting,  and  left  those  who  met 
wholly  »^der  the  guidance  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  with  two  or 
diree  exceptions,  have  been  the  uniform  opposers  of  the  govern- 
ment 

The  intelUgenoe  of  this  event  had  no  sooner  reached  New- 
York,  than  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  were  seen  haranguing  in 
every  comer  of  the  city,  to  stir  up  our  citizens  into  an  imitation 
of  the  example  of  the  meeting  at  Boston.  An  invitation  to  meet 
at  the  city-hall  quickly  followed,  not  to  consider  or  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  treaty,  but  to  unite  with  the  meeting  at  Boston  to 
address  the  President  against  its  ratification. 

This  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  hand-bill,  full  of  invec- 
tives against  the  treaty,  aa  absurd  as  they  were  inflanmiatory,  and 
manifestly  designed  to  induce  the  citizens  to  surrender  their 
reason  to  the  empire  of  their  passions. 

In  vain  did  a  respectable  meeting  of  the  merchants  endeavor, 
by  their  advice,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  these  views,  and  to 
promote  a  spirit  favorable  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the  treaty;  in 
■Tain  did  a  respectable  majority  of  the  citizens  of  every  descrip- 
tion attend  for  that  purpose.  The  leaders  of  the  club«  resisted 
all  discussion,  and  their  followers,  by  their  clamors  and  vocifera- 
tions, rendered  it  impracticable,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  a 
manifest  majority  of  the  citizens,  convened  upon  ihe  occasion. 
a  12 
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Can  we  believe,  that  the  leaders  were  really  sincere  in  the 
objections  they  mude  to  a  discussion,  or  that  the  great  and  mixed 
mass  of  citizens  then  assembled,  biwl  bo  tborougUy  mastered  tbe 
merits  of  tbe  treaty  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  enlightened 
by  such  a  discussion  ? 

It  cannot  be  do\ibted  that  the  real  motive  to  tho  opposition, 
was  the  fear  of  a  discussion ;  tho  desire  of  excluding  light;  thft 
adherence  to  a  plan  of  surprise  and  deception.  Nop  need  we 
desire  any  fuller  proof  af  the  spirit  of  party  which  has  slima- 
lated  the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  cii^ 
cumstances  of  that  opposition. 

To  every  man  who  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  national  govern' 
ment,  who  is  not  a  prejudiced  partisan,  who  is  capable  of  com- 
preherWing  the  argument,  and  dispassionate  enough  to  attend  to 
it  with  impartiality,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate satisfactorily  in  tbe  course  of  some  succeeding  papers — 

1.  That  the  treaty  adjusts,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  the  points 
in  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  n& 
well  as  those  depending  on  theiuexecutionof  the  treaty  of  peace, 
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IQl  The  intenets  of  primary  importaiice  to  oar  general  wd- 
fere,  are  promoted  by  it. 

11.  Thai  tiie  too-probable  result  of  a  refusal  to  ratify,  is  war, 
or  vbat  woald  be  atill  worse,  a  disgraceful  paasivenefls  under 
TiolatioDS  of  our  rights,  nnredreeeed,  and  unadjusted :  and  cou- 
seqaently  tliat  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  trea^  should  go  into  effect 

It  will  be  nnderstood,  that  I  speak  of  the  treaty  as  advised 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate— for  this  is  the  true  question  before 
the  publia 
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Previous  to  a  more  particular  discoesion  of  the  merits  of  the 
trea^,  it  may  be  useful  to  advert  to  a  saggeBtion  which  has  been 
thrown  oat,  namely.  That  it  was  foreseen  by  many,  that  the  mis- 
fflon  to  Qreat  Britain  would  produce  no  good  result,  and  that  the 
event  has  corresponded  with  the  anticipation. 

The  reverse  of  this  position  is  manifestly  true. 

All  most  remember  the  very  critical  posture  of  this  country, 
at  the  time  that  misaion  was  resolved  upon.  A  recent  violation 
of  our  rights,  too  flagrant  and  too  injurious  to  be  submitted  to, 
had  filled  every  American  breast  with  indignation,  and  every 
prudent  man  with  alarm  and  disquietude.  A  few  hoped,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  community  feared,  that  war  was  inevitable. 

In  this  crisis,  two  sets  of  opinions  prevailed,  one  look^  to 
iq^ures  which  were  to  have  a  compulsory  effect  npon  Great 
Britain,  the  sequestration  of  British  debts,  and  the  catting  off  in- 
tercoorse  wholly  or  partially  between  the  two  countries:  the 
otiier  to  vigorous  pr^arationB  for  war,  and  one  more  ej^n^  of  nego- 
tiation, under  the  solemnity  of  an  eztraordinaiy  mission,  to 
avert  it 

That  the  latter  was  the  best  opinion,  no  tnily  Mnsible  mtm 
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can  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  event  has 
entirely  justified  it. 

If  measures  of  coercion  and  reprisal  had  taken  place,  war,  in 
all  human  probability,  would  have  followed. 

National  pride  is  generally  a  very  untractable  thing.  In  the 
councils  of  no  country  does  it  act  with  greater  force,  than  in 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  in  her 
power  to  yield  to  negotiation,  she  could  have  yielded  nothing  to 
compulsion,  without  self-degradation,  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  that  political  consequence,  which,  at  all  times  very  important 
to  a  nation,  was  peculiarly  so  to  her  at  the  juncture  in  question. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  from  the  relations  in  which 
the  two  countries  have  stood  to  each  other,  it  must  have  cost 
more  to  the  pride  of  Great  Britain  to  have  received  the  law  firom 
us  than  from  any  other  power. 

Wiien  one  natimi  has  cause  of  complaint  against  another,  the 
course  marked  out  by  practice,  the  opinion  of  writers,  and  the 
principles  of  humanity,  the  object  being  to  avoid  war,  is  to  pre- 
cede reprisals  of  any  kind,  by  a  demand  of  reparation.  To  be- 
gin with  reprisals  is  to  meet  on  the  ground  of  war,  and  put  the 
other  party  in  a  condition  not  to  be  able  to  recede  without  hu- 
miliation. 

Had  this  course  been  pursued  by  us,  it  would  not  only  have 
rendered  war  morally  certain,  but  it  would  have  united  the  Bri- 
tish nation  in  a  vigorous  support  of  their  government,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  it :  while,  on  our  part,  we  should  have  been  quickly 
distracted  and  divided.  The  calamities  of  war  would  have 
brought  the  most  ardent  to  their  senses,  and  placed  them  among 
the  first  in  reproaching  the  government  with  precipitation,  rash- 
ness, and  folly,  for  not  having  taken  every  chance,  by  pacific 
means,  to  avoid  so  great  an  evil. 

The  example  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  cited  in  support  of 
the  coercive  plan.  Those  powers,  it  is  asserted,  by  arming  and 
acting  with  vigor,  brought  Great  Britain  to  terms. 

But  who  is  able  to  tell  us  the  precise  course  of  this  transac- 
tion, or  the  terms  gained  by  it?  Has  it  appeared  that  either 
Denmark  or  Sweden  has  obtained  as  much  as  we  have  done — ^a 
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BttpoIatioD  of  T^>aration  for  Ike  violatioD  of  oar  property,  oon- 
trarj  to  the  laws  of  war  ? 

Besides,  what  did  Denmark  and  Sweden  do?  Thej  armed, 
and  they  negotiated.  They  did  not  begin  by  retaliations  and 
leprisaU.  The  United  States  also  armed  and  negotiated,  and, 
like  Denmark  and  Sweden,  prudently  forbore  reprisals.  The 
conduct  of  the  three  countries  agreed  in  principle,  equally  steer- 
ing clear  of  a  predpitate  resort  to  reprisals,  and  contradicting 
the  doctrines  and  advice  of  oar  war  party.  * 

TIa  course  puisaed  by  oar  government  was  then  in  coind- 
denoe  with  the  example  of  Denmark  and  Sweden — and,  it  may  be 
added,  was  in  every  view  the  wisest. 

Few  nations  can  have  stronger  inducements  than  the  United 
States  to  coltivate  peace.  Their  in&nt  state  in  general — ^their 
want  of  a  marine  in  particular,  to  protect  their  commerce,  woald 
render  war,  in  an  extreme  degree,  a  calamity.  It  would  not 
only  arrest  our  present  rapid  progress  to  strength  and  prosperity, 
bat  woold  probably  throw  us  back  into  a  state  of  debility  and 
impoverishment,  from  which  it  would  require  years  to  emerge. 

Our  trade,  navigation,  and  mercantile  capital,  would  be  es- 
sentially destroyed.  Spain  being  an  associate  of  Great  Britain, 
a  general  Indian  war  might  be  expected  to  desolate  the  whole 
extent  <^  our  frontier — oar  exports  obstructed,  agriculture  would 
of  coarse  languish ;  all  other  branches  of  industry  would  propor 
tionably  sofTer ;  our  public  debt,  instead  of  a  gradual  diminution, 
would  sustain  a  great  augmentation,  and  draw  with  it  a  large  in- 
crease of  taxes  and  burthens  on  the  people. 

But  these  evils,  however  great,  were,  perhaps,  not  the  worst 
to  be  apprehended.  It  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  war  would  be 
conducted  in  a  spirit  which  would  render  it  more  than  ordina- 
rily calamitous.  There  are  too  many  proofs,  that  a  considerable 
party  among  na  is  deeply  infected  with  those  horrid  principles  of 
jacobinism,  which,  proceeding  from  one  excess  to  another,  have 
made  France  a  theatre  of  blood,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  national  representation  to  suppress 
it,  keeps  the  destinies  of  France,  to  this  moment,  suspended  by  a 
thread.    It  was  too  probable,  that  the  directioa  of  the  war,  if 
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oomnienced,  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  thia  de- 
scription. The  consequence  of  this,  even  in  imagination,  are 
such  as  to  make  any  virtuous  nian  shudder. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  doty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  all  possible  chauceo  for  avoiding  war.  The  plan 
adopted  was  the  only  one  which  could  claim  thia  advantage. 

To  precipitate  nothing,  to  gain  time  by  negotiations,  was  to 
leave  the  country  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  any  events  which 
might  turn  up,  tending  to  restrain  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Qimi 
Britain,  and  to  dispose  her  to  reasonable  accommodation.  • 

The  successes  of  France,  which  opportunely  occurred,  allow- 
ing them  to  have  had  au  influence  upon  the  issue,  so  far  from 
disparaging  the  merit  of  the  plan  that  was  pursued,  serve  to 
illustrate  its  wisdom.  This  was  one  of  the  chances  which  pro- 
craBtination  gave,  and  one  which  it  was  natural  to  take  into  the 
calculation. 

Had  the  reverse  been  the  case,  the  posture  of  negotiation  was 
still  preferable  to  that  of  retaliation  and  reprisal ;  for  in  this 
case,  the  triumphs  of  Great  Britain,  the  gauntlet  having  been 
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public  councils,  or  not*  endeavored  to  be  prevented  by  all  the 
milder  expedients  usual  in  similar  cases;  so,  on  the  other,  it 
was  equally  certain,  that  our  having  effectually  exhausted  those 
expedients,  would  cement  us  in  a  firm  mass,  keep  us  steady  and 
persevering  amidst  whatever  vicissitudes  might  happen,  and 
nerve  our  efforts  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  resources. 

This  union  among  ourselves,  and  disunion  among  our  ene- 
mies, were  inestimable  effects  of  the  moderate  plan,  if  it  had  pro- 
mised no  other  advantage. 

But  to  gain  time  was  of  vast  moment  to  us  in  other  senses. 
Not  a  sea-port  of  the  United  States  was  fortified,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  insults  of  a  single  frigate.  Our  magazines 
were,  in  every  respect,  too  scantily  suppliea.  It  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  obviate  these  deficiencies  before  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremity. 

Moreover,  the  longer  we  kept  out  of  war,  if  obliged  to  go 
into  it  at  last,  the  shorter  would  be  the  duration  of  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  it 

The  circumstances  of  the  injury  of  which  we  more  immedi- 
ately complain,  afforded  an  additional  reason  for  preceding  re- 
prisals by  negotiation.  The  order  of  the  6th  of  November,  di" 
rected  neutral  vessels  to  be  brought  in  for  adjudication.  This  was 
an  equivocal  phrase;  and  though  there  was  too  much  cause  to 
suspect  that  it  was  intended  to  operate  as  it  did,  yet  there  was  a 
possibility  of  misconstruction ;  and  that  possibility  was  a  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  giving  the  English  government  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  before  retaliations  took  place. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of  the  substitutes  for  the 
plan  pursued,  the  sequestration  of  debts,  was  a  measure  no  less 
dishonest  than  impolitic;  as  will  be  shown  in  the  remarks  which 
will  be  applied  to  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty. 

But  is  it  unimportant  to  the  real  friends  of  republican  govern- 
ment, that  the  plan  pursued  was  congenial  to  the  public  charac- 
ter which  is  ascribed  to  it?  Would  it  have  been  more  desirable 
that  the  government  of  our  nation,  outstripping  the  war-maxims 
of  Europe,  should,  without  a  previous  demand  of  reparation,  have 
rushed  into  reprisals,  and  consequently  into  a  war  ? 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  our 
country  never  appeared  so  august  and  respectable  as  in  the  position 
which  it  assumed  upon  this  occasion. — ^Europe  was  struck  with 
the  dignified  moderation  of  our  conduct ;  and  the  character  of  our 
government  and  nation  acquired  a  new  elevation. 

It  cannot  escape  an  attentive  observer,  that  the  language, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  condemned  the  mission  of  an  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  now  condemns  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  him,  seems  to  consider  the  United  States  as 
among  the  first  rate  powers  of  the  world  in  point  of  strength  and 
resources,  and  proposes  to  them  a  conduct  predicated  upon  that 
condition.  ^ 

To  underrate  our  just  importance,  would  be  a  degrading  error. 
To  overrate  it,  may  lead  to  dangerous  mistakes. 

A  very  powerftd  state  may  frequently  hazard  a  high  and 
haughty  tone  with  good  policy ;  but  a  weak  state  can  scarcely 
ever  do  it  without  imprudence.  The  last  is  yet  our  character; 
though  we  are  the  embryo  of  a  great  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  bet- 
ter suited  to  our  situation  to  measure  each  step  with  the  utmost 
caution ;  to  hazard  as  little  as  possible,  in  the  cases  in  which  we 
are  injured;  to  blend  moderation  with  firmness;  and  to  brandish 
the  weapons  of  hostility  only  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of 
them  is  unavoidable. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  we  are  to  crouch  to  any 
power  on  earth,  or  tamely  to  suffer  our  rights  to  be  violated.  A 
nation  which  is  capable  of  this  meanness,  will  quickly  have  no 
rights  to  protect,  or  honor  to  defend. 

But  the  true  inference  is,  that  we  ought  not  lightly  to  seek  or 
provoke  a  resort  to  arms ;  that,  in  the  differences  between  us  and 
other  nations,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  measures  which  tend 
to  widen  the  breach ;  and  that  we  should  scrupulously  abstain 
from  whatever  may  be  construed  into  reprisals,  till  after  the  em- 
ployment of  all  amicable  means  has  reduced  it  to  a  certainty  that 
there  is  no  alternative. 

If  we  can  avoid  a  war  for  ten  or  twelve  years  more,  we  shall 
then  have  acquired  a  maturity,  which  will  make  it  no  more  than 
a  common  calamity,  and  will  authorize  us,  in  our  national  discus- 
sions, to  take  a  higher  and  more  imposing  tone. 
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This  is  a  oomdderation  of  tbe  greatest  weight  to  determine  hb 
to  exert  all  our  prudence  and  address  to  keep  oat  of  war  as  long 
as  it  shall  be  possible ;  to  defer,  to  a  state  of  manhood,  a  straggle 
to  which  in&ncy  is  ill  adapted.  This  is  the  most  effeotoal  way 
to  disappoint  the  enemies  of  oar  welfare ;  to  parsne  a  contrarj' 
ooodnct  ma;  be  to  play  into  their  haads,  and  to  gratify  their 
wishes.  If  there  be  a  foreign  power  which  sees  with  envy  or 
ill-will  oar  growing  prosperity,  that  power  mast  discern  that 
oar  in&ooy  is  the  time  for  clipping  oar  wings.  We  ought  to 
be  wi^  enoagh  to  see,  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  trying  oar 
strength. 

Should  we  be  able  to  escape  the  storm  which  at  this  juncture 
afptates  Europe,  our  disputes  with  Great  Britain  terminated,  we 
may  hope  to  postpone  war  to  a  distant  period.  This,  at  least,  will 
gready  diminish  the  chances  of  it  For  then  there  will  remain 
only  one  power  with  whom  we  have  any  embarrassing  discus- 
nons.  I  allade  to  Spain,  and  the  question  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  this  question,  by  the  natural  progress 
of  things,  and  perseverance  in  an  amicable  coarse,  will  finally  be 
arranged  to  our  satisfaction  without  the  necessity  of  the  dernier 
neort 

The  allnsion  to  this  case  suggests  one  or  two  important  reflec- 
tiona  How  nnwise  wonld  it  have  been  to  invite  or  facilitate  a 
qoarrel  with  Qreat  BritaiD,  at  a  moment  when  she  and  Spain  were 
engaged  in  a  common  cause,  both  of  them  having,  besides,  con- 
troverted points  with  the  United  States!  How  wise  will  it  be  to 
adjost  our  differences  with  the  most  formidable  of  these  two  pow- 
ers, and  to  have  only  to  contest  with  one  of  them  I 

This  policy  is  so  obvious,  that  it  requires  an  extraordinary 
d^ree  of  in&tuation  not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  and  not  to  view  with 
&vor  any  measure  which  tends  to  so  important  a  result. 

This  cursory  view  of  the  motives  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  governed  our  public  councils  in  the  mission  to  Great  Britain, 
serves  notonly  to  vindicate  the  measures  then  parsaed,  but  warns 
UB  against  a  prqudiced  judgment  of  the  result,  which  may,  in  the 
end,  defeat  the  salutary  parposes  of  those  measures. 

I  proceed  now  to  observe  sammarily,  (hat  the  objects  of  the 
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mission,  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted,  have  been  substan* 
tially  obtained.    What  were  theee?    They  were  principally, 

1,  To  adjust  the  matters  of  controversy  concerning  the  inex- 
ecution  of  the  treaty  of  jieaoe,  and  especially  to  obtain  rcstitutios 
of  our  western  posts. 

2.  To  obtain  reparation  for  the  captures  and  spoliations  of  our 
property  in  the  course  of  the  existing  war. 

Both  these  objocta  have  been  provided  for;  and  it  will  be 
shown,  when  we  come  tu  comment  upon  the  articles  which  mnlro 
the  provisions  in  each  case,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  one,  as  good  a 
one  as  ought  to  have  been  expected ;  as  good  a  one  as  there  is 
any  prospect  of  obtaining  hereafter;  one  which  it  is  consistent 
with  our  honor  to  accept,  and  which  our  interest  bids  ns  to  doee 
with. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  commerce,  were  incidental  and 
auxiliary.  The  reasons  which  may  be  conceived  to  have  led  to 
the  including  of  the  subject  in  the  mission,  will  be  discuHscd  in 
some  proper  place. 

Cahillus 
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kU  fonaer  oocaaooi^  the  good  sense  of  the  people  most  be  relied 
Qpon ;  and  it  most  be  taken  for  granted,  tbat  it  will  be  Buffioient 
tat  their  oonviotioi),  to  give  solid  answers  to  all  sach  objectious 
M  have  the  semblance  of  reason ;  that  now,  as  heretofore,  thej 
will  maintain  their  character  abroad  and  at  home,  for  deliberation 
and  refiecti(»),  and  disi^point  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing experiments  npon  their  oredality,  who,  treating  them  as  ohil- 
dien,  &ncj  that  Bogar-plambs  and  toTS  will  suffice  to  gain  their 
confidence  and  attachment,  and  to  lead  them  blindfold,  whithar- 
soerer  it  is  desired. 

Id  considering  the  treaty,  it  presents  itself  under  two  princi- 
pal heads;  the  permanent  articles,  which  are  the  first  ten,  and 
which,  with  some  supplementary  provisions,  adjust  the  oontro- 
verted  points  between  the  two  countries;  and  the  temporary  ar- 
ticles, which  are  all  the  remaining  ones,  and  which  establish  the 
principles  of  mutual  intercourse,  as  to  qeneral  navigation  and 
commerce.  The  manner  of  the  discussion  will  correspond  with 
tiiis  natural  divisioo  of  the  subject. 

An  objection  meets  the  treaty  at  the  threshold.  It  is  said 
that  our  envoy  abandoned  the  ground  which  our  government  had 
uniformly  held,  and  with  it  our  rights  and  interests  as  a  nation, 
by  acceding,  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty,  to  the  idea  of  termi- 
nating the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  "th  sitch  a  man- 
ner, as,  withoiU  Ttfennfx  to  tht  merits  of  their  respective  complaints 
and  preienaiona,  may  be  b&t  caUulaied  to  produce  mutual  satisfaction 
and  good  understanding." 

It  is  observed,  in  support  of  this,  that  our  government  has 
Gonstantly^harged  the  first  breaches  of  the  treaty  upon  Great 
Britain,  in  the  two  particulars  of  carrying  away  the  negroes,  and 
detaining  the  posts ;  that  while  the  evacuation  of  New- York  was 
going  on,  a  demand  of  the  surrender  of  the  negroes  was  made  by 
Congress,  through  our  commander  in  chief|  which  not  being  com- 
plied with,  commissioners  were  sent,  to  ascertain  the  number  car- 
ried away,  with  a  view  to  a  claim  of  compensation ;  that  early 
and  repeated  applications  were  also  made  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Western  Poets,  which  not  only  was  not  done,  but  it  is  proved  by 
tiie  circumstances,  that  orders  were  not  given  for  it,  according  to 
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the  true  intent  of  the  treaty,  and  that  there  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  design  to  infract,  and  a  virtual  infraction  of  the  article 
with  respect  to  this  object.  All  this,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  the 
uniform  language  of  our  government,  and  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  true,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  of  the 
29th  of  May,  17y2 ;  and  it  ia  asserted,  that  the  ground  ought  not 
to  have  been  given  up  by  Mr.  Jay,  because  it  was  the  standard  of 
the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties,  as  to  the  points  un- 
executed of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

A  proper  examination  of  these  matters  is  therefore  coiled  for, 
not  only  by  the  specific  objection  which  ia  made  to  the  principle 
which  is  contained  in  the  preamble,  but  by  the  influence  which 
a  right  solution  is  calculated  to  have,  in  giving  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  complexion  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  adjustment. 

It  ia  true,  aa  suggested,  that  our  government  has  constantly 
charged  as  breaches  of  the  treaty  by  Great  Britain,  the  two  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  stated ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  not 
true,  that  it  has  uniformly  charged  them  as  first  breaches  of 
the  treaty.     Individuals  may  have  entertained  this  idea.     The 
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It  would  not  fellow,  that,  because  the  ground  had  been  taken 
bj  the  government,  it  ought  to  have  been  pertinaeioiisly  kept, 
i£,  upon  fair  examination,  it  had  appeai-ed  to  he  not  soHd,  or  if 
an  adherence  to  it  would  have  oliatructed  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment of  differences. 

Nations,  no  more  than  individuals,  ought  to  persist  in  error, 
especiallj  at  the  sacrifloe  of  their  peace  and  proaperity ;  besides, 
Bodung  is  more  commoD,  in  disputes  between  nations,  than  each 
aide  to  ohai^  the  other  with  being  the  aggressor  or  delinquent 
This  mutual  crimination,  either  from  the  nature  of  circumstanceB, 
or  from  the  illusions  of  the  passions,  is  sometimes  sincere ;  at 
other  times,  it  is  dictated  hj  pride  or  policy.  But  in  all  suoh 
cases,  where  one  party  is  not  powerful  enough  t^dictate  to  the 
other,  and  where  there  is  a  mutual  disposition  to  avoid  war ;  the 
natural  retreat  for  both  is  in  compromise,  which  waves  the  qoee- 
tim  of  first  aggression  or  delinquency.  This  is  ihe  salvo  for 
national  pride ;  the  escape  for  mutual  error ;  the  bridge  by 
which  nations,  arrayed  against  each  other,  are  enabled  to  retire 
with  honor,  and  without  bloodshed,  from  the  field  of  contest. 
In  cases  of  mutual  deHnquency,  the  question  of  the  first  de&ult 
is  frequentiy  attended  with  real  dif&culty  and  doubt.  One  side 
has  an  equal  right  with  the  other,  to  have  and  maintain  its 
opinion.  What  is  to  be  done,  when  the  pride  of  neither  will 
yield  to  the  arguments  of  the  other  ?  War,  or  a  waver  of  the 
point,  is  the  alternative.  What  sensible  man,  what  humane  man, 
will  deny  that  a  compromise,  which  secures  substantially  the 
objects  of  interest,  is  almost  always  pfeferable  to  war  on  so 
punctilious  and  unman^eable  a  point  7 

B^ect  the  principle  of  compromise,  and  the  feuds  of  nations 
must  become  rnxdch  more  deadly  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
There  would  scarcely  ever  be  room  for  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences, without  an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  and,  when  drawn,  it 
would  seldom  be  sheathed  but  with  the  destruction  of  one  or  the 
o^er  party.  The  earth,  now  too  often  stuned,  would  then  con- 
tinually stream  with  human  gore. 

From  the  situation  of  the  thing,  and  of  the  parties,  there 
sever  could  be  a  rational  doubt,  that  the  compromising  plan  was 
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tlie  only  one  on  which  tho  United  States  and  Great  Britain  coald 
ever  terminate  their  differoncea  without  war ;  that  the  question, 
who  was  the  first  delinquent,  would  Lave  been  an  eternal  bar  to 
accommodfitioD,  and  consequently,  that  a  dismission  of  that  ques- 
tion was  .1  prerequisite  to  agreement.  Had  oar  envoy  permitted 
the  negotiation  to  be  arrested  by  obsUnocy  on  this  head,  he 
would  have  shown  himself  to  be  the  diplomatic  pedant,  ratlier 
than  the  able  negotiator,  and  would  have  been  justly  cb.'ir{;e-able 
with  sacrificing  to  punctilio,  the  jxraco  of  his  country.  It  was 
^enough  for  him,  aa  he  did,  to  aawrtain  by  a  preliminary  dis- 
cuasioD,  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  other  party  to  concede 
the  point. 

An  imupilial  survey  of  tho  real  state  of  the  question,  will 
satisfy  candid  and  discerning  men,  that  it  waa  wise  and  politic  to 
dismiss  it.    This  shall  be  attempted. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  two  breache*  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
are  charged  upon  Great  Britain ;  the  carrying  away  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  detention  of  the  posts.  It  remains  to  investi- 
trate  the  realitv  of  these  breaches,  and  to  fix  the  ueriods  when 
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The  arguments  which  support  her  construction,  are  these ; 

L  The  established  laws  of  war  give  to  an  enemy  the  um  and 
enjoymejit,  during  the  war,  of  all  real  property,  of  which  he  ob- 
tains poseesaion,  and  the  absolute  ownership  of  all  personal  pro- 
terty  which  falls  into  his  bands.  The  latter  ia  called  booty ;  and, 
except  ships,  becomes  vested  in  the  captors  the  moment  they 
acquire  a  firm  possession.  With  regard  to  ships,  it  seems  to  be 
ft  general  rule  of  the  marine  law,  that  condemnation  is  necessary 
to  complete  investment  of  the  property  in  the  captor. 

n.  Negroes,  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  which  slavery  is  _ 
allowed,  are  personal  properly.  They,  therefore,  on  the  prin- 
eiple  of  those  laws,  like  horses,  cattle,  and  other  movables,  were 
Kablc  to  become  booty— and  belonged  to  the  enemy,  as  soon  as 
iliey  came  into  his  hands.  Belonging  to  him,  he  was  free  either 
to  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  or  set  them  at  liberty.  If 
lie  did  the  latter,  the  grant  was  irrevocable,  restitution  waa  im- 
possible. Nothing  in  the  laws  of  nations  or  in  those  of  Great 
Britain,  ivill  authorize  the  reauraptlon  of  liberty,  once  granted  to 
a  human  being. 

III.  The  negroes  in  question  wore  either  taken  in  the  course 
of  militaiy  operations,  or  they  ^^ed  the  British  army  upon 
iDTitatJon  by  proclamation.  However  dishonorable  to  Great 
Britain  the  latter  may  have  been,  as  an  illiberal  species  of  war- 
&re,  there  ia  no  ground  to  say  that  the  strict  rules  of  war  did  not 
murant  it ;  or  that  the  effect  was  not,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  oth^,  a  change  of  property  in  the  thing. 

IV.  The  stipulation  relates  to  "  negroes  or  oAer  property  of 
itta  American  inhabitants ;"  putting  negroes  on  the  same  footing 
with  any  other  article.  The  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  the 
■t^tilation  'beniig  property  of  American  inhabitants,  whatever  had 
lost  that  character  conld  not  be  the  object  of  the  stipolation. 
Bat  the  negroes  in  question,  by  the  laws  of  war,  had  loet  that 
charaeter ;  th^  were  therefore  not  within  the  stipulation. 

Why  did  not  the  United  States  demand  the  eorrender  of 
c^tored  veBsels,  and  of  all  other  movables,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  <rf  the  enemy  ?  The  answer  ia,  beoaose  common 
■ease  wonld  have  revolted  against  such  a  oonetruction.    No  one 
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coulil  believe,  that  an  indoSnito  Burreudcr  of  all  the  spoila  or 
booty  of  a  seven  yeara'  war  waa  aver  iatended  to  be  stipulated ; 
and  yet  tlie  demand  for  a  horee,  or  an  ox,  or  a  {)iec«  of  furiiiture, 
would  have  been  as  completely  within  the  terms  "  negroes  and 
other  property,"  as  a  negro ;  consequently,  the  reasoning  which 
proves  that  one  is  not  included,  excludes  the  other. 

The  silence  of  the  United  States  as  to  every  other  article, 
ia  therefore  a  viitoal  abandonment  of  that  sense  of  (he  stipulation 
which  requires  the  surrender  of  negroes. 

V.  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  things  odious  or  immorai 
are  not  to  be  presumed.  The  abandonment  of  negroes,  who 
had  been  induced  to  quit  their  masters  on  the  faith  of  oCBcial 
proclamation,  promisidg  them  liberty,  to  fall  again  under  Uie 
yoke  of  their  masters,  and  into  slavery,  is  as  odious  and  tniinora^ 
a  thing  as  can  be  conceived.  It  is  odious,  not  ouly  as  it  imposes 
an  act  of  perfidy  on  one  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but  aa  it 
tends  to  bring  back  to  servitude,  men  once  made  free.  The 
general  interests  of  buuianity  conspire  with  the  obligation  which 
Groat  Eritfkin  had  contracted  towards  the  Degroos,  to  repel  thifj 
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of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  our  own  country,  have,  from  the  begin- 
oiog,  corresponded  with  the  coDstruction  they  enforce. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  be  persuaded,  that  some  of  the  ne- 
gociatora,  who  made  the  peace,  intended  the  article  in  our  sense. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  found  in  the  inatrument  itself, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  it,  ought  to  have  been  expressed  with 
clearness  and  without  ambiguity.  If  there  be  real  ambiguity  in 
such  a  case,  the  odiousnesa  of  the  effect  will  incline  the  scale 
against  us. 

It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  to  say,  that  compensation 
for  the  negroes  might  have  been  a  substitute  for  the  thing.  When 
one  party  promises  a  specific  thing  to  another,  nothing  but  the 
thing  itseliTvill  satisfy  the  promise.  The  party  to  whom  it  is 
made  cannot  be  required  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  an  equivalent. 
It  follows,  that  compengation  for  the  negroes  would  not  have 
been  a  performance  of  the  stipulation  to  forbear  to  carry  them 
away ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  odious  in  the  specific 
thing  itself,  the  objection  to  the  interpretation  which  requires  it, 
is  not  done  away  by  the  idea  of  substituting  compensation.  For 
the  article  does  not  admit  such  substitution,  and  its  sense  cannot 
be  defined  by  what  it  does  admit. 

Some  color  to  our  sense  of  the  article  results  from  these  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  clause,  "leaving  in  all  fortifications,  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein."  But  this  expression  is 
not  of  equivalent  force  to  t\iaX  oi  properly  oi  American  inhahitants. 
For  example,  suppose  an  American  ship  to  have  been  captured 
and  condemned,  it  might  still  be  said  of  her,  in  a  certain  sense, 
this  is  an  "  American  ship,"  alluding  to  the  country  of  which 
ahe  Imd  been  the  ship ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  in  any  sense  of 
her,  this  ship  is  American  property,  or  the  property  of  American 
inhabitants.  The  country  of  which  a  thing  was,  may  often  be 
used  with  aptness  as  a  term  of  description  of  that  thing,  though 
it  may  have  changed  owners;  but  the  term  property,  which  is 
■ynoDjrmoas  with  owaarsfdp,  can  never  be  used  In  the  present 
tense  as  descriptiTe  of  an  ownership,  which  has  ceased.  More- 
oror,  if  the  expressions  in  the  two  cases  had  been  (as  they  are 
sot)  of  eqnivaleot  force,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  were  to 
O  IS 
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have  the  same  meaning  in  both  cases,  being  applied  to  different 
matterR.  For  an  odious  consequence  in  one  instance,  would  be 
a  reason  for  rejecting  a  particular  sense  of  a  word  or  phrase, 
which  would  be  proper  in  another,  to  which  no  such  consequence 
was  attached. 

Let  me  now  ask  this  question  of  any  candid  man.  Is  our 
construction  of  the  article  respecting  the  negroes,  so  much  better 
supported  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  ae  to  justify  our  pronoun- 
cing  with  positiveness,  that  the  carrying  them  awnj  was  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  7 

To  me  it  appears  clear,  that  this  must  be  considered,  speak- 
ing favorably  for  us,  as  a  very  doubtful  point,  and  that  we  can- 
not with  confidenoe,  predicate  a  breach  of  the  treaty  by  Great 
Britain  upon  this  event.  If  it  was  one,  it  happened  in  May, 
1783. 

The  affair  of  the  western  posts  is  now  to  be  examined ;  that 
the  detention  of  them,  after  the  proper  point  of  time  for  deliver- 
ing them  up,  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  will  not  bear  a  dispute, 
But  what  that  proper  time  was,  is  a  serious  question  between  the 
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precise  point  of  time  fixed  in  the  preliminary  articles,  is  referred 
to  iu  the  definitive  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued,  that  a  preliminary 
beaty  is  as  much  a  national  treaty  as  a  definitive  one,  both  being 
made  by  an  eqaal  and  the  competent  authority ;  and  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  those  things  which  are  sufficiently  regu- 
lated by  the  preliminary,  should  not  go  into  immediate  and  com- 
plete effect,  equally  as  if  regulated  by  the  definitive  treaty;  or 
why  the  latter  should  be  considered  as  any  thing  more  than  an 
instniment  for  adjusting  points  which  may  have  been  left  open 
by  the  preliminary  articles,  and  for  giving  more  perfect  form. 
Accordingly,  there  are  examples  of  preliminary  treaties  going 
into  mutual  and  full  execution,  though  never  followed  by  de- 
finitive treaties. 

But,  however  this  question  may  havff  stood  on  principle,  the 
conduct  of  our  government  in  the  particular  case  has  settled  it 
against  us,  and  has  completely  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  Great 
Sritain. 

K  performance  was  to  date  from  the  provisional  articles,  this 
applies  as  well  to  us  as  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
Congress  ttf  have  notified  the  treaty,  with  the  proper  solemnities, 
to  the  different  states  and  their  citizens ;  to  have  made  the  re- 
commendations stipulated  by  the  fifth  article ;  and  to  have  en- 
joined the  observance  of  all  those  things  which  we  promised  on 
OUT  part.  The  nature  of  some  of  these  stipulations  rendered  it 
particularly  urgent  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  But  all  was  de- 
ferred till  the  ratification  in  this  country  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  15th  of  January,  1784,  is  the  date  of  the  act  which  attempts 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  on  our  part.  This  then  is  a  practi- 
cal settlement  by  ourselves  of  the  principle,  that  performance 
was  to  date  from  the  definitive  treaty. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  position,  that  our  sea-portfi  were  pre- 
▼iooflly  evacoated ;  that  was  matter  of  mt^ual  convenience ;  and 
thongh  done,  does  not  change  the  state  of  strict  obligation  between 
the  parties.  Even  in  the  view  of  liberal  and  conciliating  proce- 
dure, the  prompt  surrender  of  our  sea-porta  ara,  &x  obvious  rea- 
ami^  yery  different  things. 
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But  our  dilemma  is  this,  if  the  delay  of  orders  for  ev» 
the  western  posts,  preTioiis  to  the  ratification  of  the  d( 
treaty,  was,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a  breach  of  tre. 
delay  to  act  u[.x)ij  the  poinU  stipulated  by  us  tiil  afl«r  thi 
cation,  must  have  been  equally  a  breach  of  treaty ;  and 
have  been  at  least  coteniporary  with  any  breach  that  oou 
been  committed  by^reat  Britain. 

"We  are  compelled  then  by  our  own  example  to  agi 
Great  Britain,  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  surrender  the 
poEta  till  ailer  the  mutual  ratification  of  the  definitive  trc. 
to  abandon  the  superstructure,  however  soothing  to  our 
which  has  been  reared  upon  a  different  foundation.  I; 
must  look  to  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratiiic 
Europe  for  the  date  of  the  orders  for  evacuating.  I  hav 
my  possession  materia*  for  fixing  with  accnoracy  that  peri 
considering  the  time  of  the  ratification  here,  and  the  tin 
probable  arrival  in  England,  we  are  carried  to  the  lattc] 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  1784 ;  so  that  it  is  not  t" 
May,  1784,  that  we  can  charge  upon  Great  Britain  a  delii 
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fioe  to  select  and  qoote  a  few  of  the  moet  pronuoent  and  earl  j  in- 


One  of  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  of  this  state,  for 
granting  a  more  effectual  relief  in  caaes  of  certain  trespasses, 
passed  the  ITtli  of  Hanih,  1788.  This  act  takes  awaj  from  an^b 
person  (sabjects  of  Great  Britain,  of  every  description  incladed) 
who  had,  daring  the  war,  occapied,  injured,  destroyed  or  received 
property,  real  or  personal,  of  any  inhabitant  without  the  British 
lines,  the  benefit  of  the  plea  of  a  military  order;  conseqdently 
flie  jostiflcatioQ  which  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  give,  and  the 
nnmnnit^  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  amnesty,  which,  ex- 
pressly or  virtually,  is  an  essential  part  of  every  treaty  of  peace. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  considered  by  Great  Britain  as 
a  direct  infiaction  of  the  6th  article  of  her  trea^  with  ns,  which 
flsempts  all  penona  from  prosecution  "by  reason  of  the  part 
diey  might  have  taken  in  the  war." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  not  controverting  the  point  that  the  provisions 
(tf  this  act  were  contrary  to  the  treaty,  endeavors  to  get  rid  of 
the  inference  from  it,  by  alleging  three  thinga  Ist  That  it  passed 
antecedently  to  the  treaty,  and  bo  could  not  be  a  violation  of  an 
act  of  Bubsequflnt  date.  2d.  That  the  treaty  was  paramoant  to 
die  laws  of  Uie  particular  states,  and  operated  a  repeal  of  them. 
Sd.  That  the  exceptionable  principle  ot  this  act  was  never  sano- 
tioned  by  tiie  courts  of  justice,  and  in  one  instance  (the  case  of 
Botgers  and  Waddington  in  the  mayor's  court)  was  overruled. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  law 
QODtinned  to  operate,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  till  the 
tfi  of  April,  1787,  when  there  was  a  repeal  of  the  exceptionable 
clause,  by  an  act  of  our  legislature.  Baring  the  period  of  four 
years,  many  suits  were  brought  and  many  recoveries  had ;  ex- 
teudiDg  even  to  persons  who  bad  been  in  the  military  service  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  the  second  point,  these  observations  may  be  opposed. 

The  articles  of  the  confederation  did  not,  like  our  present  con- 
Btitution,  declare  that  treaties  were  supreme  laws  of  tiie  land.  The 
United  Stat^  under  that  system,  had  no  courts  of  their  own,  to 
expound  and  enforce  their  treaties  as  laws.    AU  was  to  depend 
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upon  the  comparative  authority  of  laws  and  treaties,  in  the  jadg- 
ment  of  the  state  courts. 

The  question,  whether  treaties  were  paramount  to,  and  a  vir- 
tual repeal  of  antecedent  lawa,  was  a  question  of  theory,  abotit 
vHich  there  was  room  for,  and  in  this  country  did  exist  much  di- 
versity of  opinion.  It  is  notorious,  that  it  has  been  elrenuoiialy 
maintained  that  however  a.  national  treaty  ought,  in  good  faith, 
to  be  conclusive  on  a  state,  to  induce  a  repeal  of  laws  contrary 
to  it ;  yet  its  actual  laws  oould  not  be  controverted  by  treaty, 
without  an  actual  repeal  by  its  own  authority.  This  doctrine  has 
been  emphatically  that  of  the  party  distinguished  by  its  opposi- 
tion to  national  principles. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  Congress,  not  relying  entirely  upon 
the  force  of  the  treaty,  to  abrogate  contravening  laws,  in  their 
address  already  cited,  urge  the  states  to  a  repeal  of  those  laws.  It 
is  likewise  observable  in  respect  to  the  very  act  under  consJdam- 
tion,  that  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  April,  1787,  thought  a 
positive  re[>eal  of  the  exceptionable  clause  necessary. 

The  complaints  of  a  power,  whose  treaty  with  us  was,  in  fact, 
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or's  court,  from  which  Mr,  Jefiferaon  is  glad  to  derive  an  exculpa- 
tion of  our  conduct,  was  the  subject  of  a  severe  animadversion  at 
a  popular  meeting  in  this  city,  as  ajndiciary  encroachment  on  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  state.  The  truth  on  this  point  is,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  vf  our  bar,  a  defence  under  a  military 
order  was  desperate,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  majority  of  our 
supreme  court  bench  would  overrule  the  plea.  Hence,  in  nume- 
rous cases  where  it  might  have  been  used,  it  waa  waived ;  and  the 
endeavor  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  was  either  to  effect  on  col- 
lateral grounds,  a  mitigation  of  damages,  or  to  accomplish  the 
beat  compromises  that  could  be  obtained ;  even  the  suit  of  Eutgers 
and  Waddington,  after  a  partial  success  in  the  mayor's  court,  was 
terminated  by  a  compromise,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  de- 
fendant's council,  owing  to  the  apprehension  of  an  unfavorable 
issue  in  the  supreme  court ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  defend- 
ant was  a  British  subject. 

Under  these  circumstances,  which  are  faithfully  represented, 
ia  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  act  in  question  operated  a  breach 
^  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  and  this  from  the  commence- 
ment of  its  existence  ?  can  we  reasonably  expect,  that  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties,  will  allow  us  to  substitute  theoretic 
problems  to  performances  of  our  engagements,  and  will  be  willing 
to  accept  them  as  apologies  for  actual  violations? 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark,  that  the  British  commander  in  chief 
very  early  remonstrated  against  thia  act;  but  the  remonstrance 
produced  no  efiect. 

Another  act  of  the  state  of  New- York  may  be  cited  aa  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  on  our  part,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
cotemporary  with  that  of  the  detention  of  the  posts.  Its  date  ia 
the  12th  of  May,  178i;  this  act  confirms,  in  express  terms,  all 
confiscations  before  made,  notwithstanding  errors  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  takes  away  the  writ  of  error  upon  any  judgment  pre- 
viously rendered. 

This  was,  in  substance,  a  new  confiscation ;  judgments  which 
from  error  were  invalid,  were  nullities.  To  take  away  the  writ 
of  error,  by  which  their  nullity  might  be  established,  was  to  give 
them  an  efficacy  which  they  did  not  before  possess ;  and,  as  to 
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tlie  operation,  cannot  be  disdnguished  from  the  rendering  of  new 
judgments.  To  make  voidable  actsof  confiacalion  valid  and  con- 
clusive, ia  equivalent  lo  new  acta  of  confiscation,  A  fair  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  required,  that  every  thing  in  this  respect 
should  be  left  where  it  was,  and  forbade  the  remed3-ing  of  defects, 
in  former  proceedings,  aa  much  as  the  restitution  of  new  judg- 


Another,  and  an  nneqnivocal  breach  of  the  treaty,  ia  found  in 
an  act  of  South  Carolina,  of  March  26,  1784.  This  act  suspends 
the  recovery  of  British  debls  for  nine  months,  and  then  allows 
them  to  be  recovered  only  in  four  yearly  installments,  contraiy 
to  the  express  stipulation  of  the  IV th  article,  "that  creditorg  en 
either  side,  shall  meet  with  no  laiejvi  impediments  to  Ote  recovery  oj 
OitfuU  value  in  elerling  vioney,  of  aU  hona  fide  dfita  theniCo/ore  con- 
traeled.^^ 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  excuse  iniractions  of  this  kind,  by  the 
pleas  of  distress  and  inability.  This  is  to  make  the  convenience 
of  one  party  the  measure  of  its  obligation  to  perform  its  promisef 
to  another.    If  there  was  really  an  impossibility  of  payment,  ai 
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Biitiflh  oonrt,  oompkiniDg  of  those  infiactaons,  and  deraring  le- 
[Mntion,  and  after  deelaring  that  the  national  honor  and  interest 
of  the  dtizena  of  that  commonwealth  oblige<L  the  aaeembly  to 
viAhoti  their  etH>peration  m  the  complete /it^metU  t^  tA«  «aKf  freo^, 
until  the  sacceaa  of  the  aforementioned  remonstrance  is  known, 
or  Congress  shall  sigq^  their  sentiments  tonohii^  the  premises, 
oondndes  with  the  following  resolntion : 

"  lliat  ao  won  as  reparation  is  made  for  the  for^^ing  infrao- 
tkn,  or  Congress  shall  judge  it  indisputably  necesBwj,  such  acts 
nd  parts  of  aots  paaei  Airing  the  late  vjar,  as  inhilnt  the  recovery 
if  Bniith  debti,  ought  to  be  r^iecUed,  and  payment  thera^  made  in 
ntA  time  and  matmo'  as  tAaU  ecmsiat  vfHh  the  exhau^ed  sUuaium  of 
Ae  eommoavxaltk," 

The  plain  language  of  this  resolution  is,  that  there  were  acts 
passed  daring  the  war,  which  then  actuall;  inhilnted  the  recovery 
of  British  debts;  and  that  for  the  removal  of  this  inhibition,  a 
npealing  act  by  the  aathority  of  Yii^nia  was  necessary. 

However  unfounded  this  pontion  might  have  been  in  theory, 
hoe  is  ooncluaive  evidence  that  the  fact  in  Virginia  was  conform- 
1^  to  it ;  that  her  courts  had  been,  ever  since  the  peace,  then 
were,  and  until  a  repealing  law  was  passed,  were  likely  to  con- 
tinoe  to  be  shot  against  the  recovery  of  British  debts.  When  testi- 
mony of  tiuB  kind  was  urged  by  the  Brittsh  minister,  was  it  pos- 
aUe  f(»  our  envoy  to  make  any  solid  reply  ?  Who  coold  be 
BDj^iosed  to  know  better  than  the  legislature  of  Tii^nia,  the  real 
Mate  of  the  &ct  ?  When  that  legislature  declared  it  to  be  as  has 
been  stated,  who,  or  what  coold  contradict  it?  With  what  truth 
liaB  it  been  asserted,  that  "  it  was  at  all  times  perfecOy  understood  " 
that  treaties  controlled  the  laws  of  the  states? 

Additional  proof  of  the  contrary  is  found  in  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Virginia.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1787,  the  state 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  such  acts  or  parts  of  acts  of  the  state, 
M  had  prevented,  or  might  prevent  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to 
British  subjects,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty ;  btft 
with  this  proviso,  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  the  repeal, 
liU  the  governor,  by  advice  of  council  had,  by  proolamation,  no- 
tified that  Great  Britfdn  bad  delivered  up  the  posts,  and  was  tak- 
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ing  measures  for  tbe  further  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  by  delivering 
up  the  negroes,  or  by  Eaakiog  compeusatiou  for  them.  This  de- 
notes clearly,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jegislature  of  Virginia, 
there  were  acts  of  that  state  which  Imd  prevented  and  miifht  prevaa 
the  reeovery  of  debts  according  to  the  treaty. 

It  is  observable,  too,  that  the  resolutions  of  June,  1784,  do 
not  even  give  the  expectation  of  a  complete  repeal  of  tbe  imped- 
ing laws,  in  tbe  event  of  reparation  of  the  breaches  of  treaty  by 
Great  Britain,  They  only  promise  such  a  modiUcation  of  them 
aa  would  permit  the  payment  in  such  thne  and  manner  as  ghauld 
consist  witfi  (he  exiiausted  situation  of  the  covimoinvealth  ;  that  is,  BOt 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty,  but  according  lo  tJio 
opinion  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  of  the  abilities  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Aa  the  infraction  which  these  proceedings  of  Virginia  admit, 
resulted  from  acta  passed  during  the  war,  it  of  course  wa-s  coeval 
with  the  first  existence  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  prior  breach  by  Great  Britain.  It 
has  beeu  at  least  demonstrated,  that  the  detention  of  the  posts 
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own  testimon;,  tiiat  impedimentB  to  the  Tecovery  of  BritiBh  debts, 
oreated  hj  acts  passed  during  the  war,  continued  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  peace  nntil  after  the  year  1787.  Or  i^  contrary 
to  our  own  inteipretation,  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
vifflonal  treaty,  as  the  act  &om  which  performance  was  to  date,  we 
are  guilty  of  a  breach  in  not  acting  ouiselves  upon  that  treaty : 
a  breaeh,  which  being  cotemporary  with  the  existence  of  the 
tteaty,  seems  not  to  admit  of  any  prior  contravention.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  take  what  ground  we  will,  we  must  be  per- 
plexed to  fix  the  charge  of  the  first  breach  of  the  treaty  upon 
Great  Britain. 

Let  the  appeal  be  to  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  candid 
men — men  who  have  force  of  mind  sufiioient  to  rescue  themselves 
fiom  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  who  dare  to  look  even  nn- 
palfttable  truths  in  the  face.  Let  such  men  proogunce,  whether 
they  are  still  satisfied  that  Qreat  Britain  is  clearly  chargeable  with 
the  first  breaches  of  the  treaty?  Whether'tfty  are  not,  on  the 
contrary,  convinced  that  the  question  is  one  so  mixed  and  doubt- 
fnl,  as  to  render  a  waiver  of  it,  even  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  mer- 
it, expedient  on  our  part?  and  especially  whether  they  can  en- 
tertain a  particle  of  doubt,  that  it  was  wiser  to  waive  it  than  to 
mffer  it  to  prove  a  final  obstacle  to  the  adjustment  of  a  contro- 
versy on  which  the  peace  of  their  country  was  suspended  ?  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  alternative  to  our  envoy.  In  the  choice  he 
made,  the  ultimate  opinion  of  oar  enlightened  country  cannot  fail 
to  a^^laud  his  prudence. 

CAUILLU& 


ITSe. 
The  discussion  in  the  two  last  numbers  has  shown,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  that  this  country  by  no  means  stands  upon  such  good 
gronnd,  with  regard  to  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as 
some  of  our  official  proceedings  have  advanced,  and  as  many 
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among  us  Lave  too  ligbt!y  credited.  The  task  of  displaying  this 
truth  has  been  an  tinwelcome  one.  As  long  as  a  contrary  doc- 
trine was  either  a  mere  essay  of  polemical  skill,  or  &  convenient 
ingredient  of  negotiation,  it  was  natural  for  those  who  thought 
differently  of  it,  to  prefer  silence  to  contradiction;  but  when  it 
is  made  the  engine  of  great  errors,  of  national  conduct,  of  exces- 
sivB  pretensions,  which  forbid  a  reasonable  nccommoiiation,  of  na- 
tional difference,  and  endangers  rupture  and  war,  on  grounds 
which  reason  disapproves  and  prudence  condemna,  it  becomes  an 
indispensable  duty  to  expose  its  hoUowneas  and  iallacy. — Keserve 
then  would  be  a  crime.  The  true  patriot,  who  never  fears  to  sao 
rifice  popularity  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  public 
good,  cannot  hesitate  to  endeavor  to  unmask  the  error,  though 
with  the  certainty  of  incurring  the  displeasure  and  censure  of  the 
prejudiced  and , unthinking. 

The  disposition  to  infract  the  treaty,  which,  in  several  parti- 
culars, discovered  itself  among  ua,  almost  aa  soon  as  it  was 
known  to  have  been  made,  was,  from  its  first  appearance,  a 
source  of  humiliation,  regret,  and  apprehension  to  those  who 
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kid  for  it  I  Accompany  me  frith  minds  open  to  conviction,  in  a 
diacnsnon  of  aospeakable  importance  to  your  vel&re  I 

Weigh  well,  as  preliminary  to  farther  investigation,  this 
mtHnentonfi  pn^ioBition.  "Fbage,  in  &e  particnlar  sttnatira 
of  this  independent  oonntry,  is  an  object  of  soeh  obeat  and 
PBDUBT  magnitude,  that  it  onght  not  to  be  relisqnished,  onleas 
the  lelinqoiahmeat  be  olearly  necessary  to  fbbsbbvb  out  honob 
in  some  uneqditoojx  point,  or  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  some 
BiflBT  or  mnaaac  of  iutsbial  and  pkbhansht  importance." 
This  is  the  touchstone  of  every  question  which  can  come  before 
va,  respecting  our  foreign  concerns. 

As  a  general  proposition,  scarcely  any  will  dispute  it ;  Wt 
in  the  application  of  the  rule,  there  is  much  confusion  of  ideas ; 
much  false  feeling  and  fiJser  reasoning.  The  ravings  of  ai^^ 
aod  pride  are  mistaken  for  the  suggestions  of  honor.  Thus  axe 
we  told  in  a  delirium  of  rage,  by  a  geDtleman  of  South  Carolina, 
that  onr  envoy  ahoold  have  demanded  an  unoondttionai  relinquish- 
ment of  the  western  posts  as  a  right ;  till  which  was  granted,  and 
imtil  Lord  Grenville  had  given  orders  to  Lord  Dorchester  to  that 
eSexA,  open  to  be  aeni  to  our  President,  to  he  by  him  forwarded,  he 
should  not  have  opened  his  Ups  about  the  Ireaiy.  It  was  prostrating 
A«  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  and  laying  them  prostrate  at  the  fed  of 
royalty. 

In  a  case  of  inconteatible,  mutual  infiractiona  of  a  treaty,  one 
of  the  partiee  is  to  demand,  peremptorily  of  the  other,  an  uneon- 
Utional  performance  upon  bis  part,  by  way  of  preliminary,  and 
without  negotiation.  An  envoy  sent  to  avert  war,  carrying  with 
him  the  clearest  indications  of  a  general  solicitude  of  his  country, 
that  peace  might  be  preserved,  was,  at  the  very  first  step  of  his 
prepress,  to  render  hostility  inevitable,  by  exacting,  not  only 
what  could  not  have  been  complied  with,  but  what  must  have 
been  rejected  with  ind^nation.  The  goveniment  of  Great  Bri- 
tain must  have  been  the  most  abject  on  earth,  in  a  case  BO 
ntuated,  to  have  listened  for  a  moment  to  such  a  demand.  And 
because  our  envoy  did  not  pursue  this  frantic  course ;  did  not 
hold  the  language  of  an  imperious  Bishaw  to  his  tbeubldiq 
auTB,  he  is  absurdly  stigmatised  as  having  prostrated  the  rights 
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o/fieemeii,  at  i/ie  fool  of  royalty.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
state  of  mind  which  could  produce  bo  extravagant  a  sally? 
would  a  prudent  pcojile  have  been  willing  to  have  entru»l«d  a 
negotiation  which  involved  their  peace  to  the  author  of  it  ?  Will 
they  be  willing  to  take  him  aa  their  guide  in  a  critical  emergency 
of  their  affairs  ?* 

True  honor  is  a  rational  thing.  It  is  as  distingniahable  from 
Quixotism,  aa  true  courage  from  the  spirit  of  bravo.  It  ia 
possible  for  one  nation  to  commit  so  undisguised  and  unqualified 
an  outrage  upon  another,  as  to  render  a  negociation  of  the  ques- 
tion dishonorable.  Bat  this  seldom,  if  ever  happens.  In  most 
cases,  it  ia  consistent  with  honor  to  precede  rupture  by  negocia- 
tion, and  whenever  it  is,  reason  and  humanity  demand  it. 
Honor  cannot  be  wounded  by  consulting  moderation.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  till  after  it  has  become  manifest,  that  rea- 
sonable reparation  for  a  clear  premeditated  wrong  cannot  be 
obtained  by  an  amicable  adjustment,  that  honor  demands  a  re-sort 
to  arms.  In  all  the  questions  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  honor 
permitted  the  moderate  course ;  in  those  which  regard  the  in- 
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sacrifice  of  our  rights  and  interests,  this,  to  be  tme,  to  be  rational, 
most  be  understood  of  such  rights  and  interests  as  are  certain, 
as  are  important,  such  as  regard  the  honor,  security,  or  prosperity 
of  our  countiy.  It  is  not  a  right  disputable,  or  of  small  coi»e- 
qnence,  it  is  not  an  interest  temporary,  partial  and  incou- 
siderable,  which  will  justify,  in  our  situation,  an  appeal  to  arms, 

Nations  ought  to  calculate  as  well  as  individuals ;  to  com- 
pare evils ;  and  to  prefer  the  lesser  to  tlie  greater ;  to  act  other- 
wise, is  to  act  unreasonably ;  those  who  counsel  it,  are  impostors 
or  madmen. 

These  reflections  are  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  right  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  our  envoy  in  the  plan  of  adjustment  to  which 
he  has  given  his  assent. 

Three  objects,  as  has  appeared,  were  to  be  aimed  at,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  Ist,  Compensation  for  negroes  carried 
away.  2d.  Surrender  of  the  Western  Posts.  3d.  Compensation 
for  Bpohation  during  the  existing  war. 

Two  of  these  objects,  and  these  in  every  view  the  moat  im- 
portant, have  been  provided  for;  how  fully  will  be  examined 
hereafler.  One  of  them  has  been  given  up  (to  wit)  compensation 
for  the  negroes. 

It  has  been  shown,  as  I  trust,  to  the  conviction  of  dispassion- 
ate men,  that  the  claim  of  compensation  for  the  negroes,  is,  in 
point  of  right,  a  very  doubtful  one ;  in  point  of  interest,  it  cer- 
tainly falls  under  the  description  of  partial  and  inconsiderable ; 
affecting  in  no  respect,  the  honor  or  security  of  the  nation,  and 
incapable  of  having  a  sensible  inflfience  upon  its  prosperity.  The 
pecuniary  value  of  the  object  is,  in  a  national  scale,  trifling. 

Not  having  before  me  the  proper  documents,  I  can  only 
speak  from  memory.  But  I  do  not  fear  to  be  materially  mis- 
taken in  stating  that  the  whole  number  carried  away,  so  ascer- 
tained as  to  have  afforded  evidence  for  a  claim  of  compensation, 
was  short  of  3,000  persons,  of  whom  about  1,300  were  of  sixteen 
years  and  upwards,  men,  women,^  and  children.  Computing 
these  at  an  average  of  150  dollars  per  head,  which  is  a  competent 
price,  the  amount  would  be  450,000  dollars,  and  not  two  or  three 
millions,  as  has  been  pretended. 
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It  ia  a  fact,  which  I  assert  on  the  best  authority,  that  our  en- 
voy  made  every  e£forl  in  his  power  to  cstublinh  our  constrnctiou 
of  the  article  renting  to  this  subject,  iind  to  obtain  compensation ; 
and  that  he  did  not  relinquish  it,  till  he  became  convincud,  that 
to  iosist  upon  it  wouid  defeat  tlie  purpose  of  his  latssion,  uid 
leave  the  controversy  between  the  two  oountriea  unsettled. 

Finding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  two  other  points  in  dis- 
pute could  bo  reasonably  adjusted,  is  there  any  one  who  will  be 
rash  enough  to  affirm,  that  ho  ought  to  have  broken  off  the  nego- 
ciation  on  account  of  the  difficulty  about  the  negroes?  YesI 
there  are  men,  who  are  thus  inconsiderate  and  intemperate  I  But 
will  a  sober,  reflecting  people  ratify  their  sentence  ? 

"What  would  such  a  people  have  said  to  our  envoy,  hod  he 
returned  with  this  absurd  tale  in  his  mouth;  "  Countrymen  1  I 
could  have  obtained  the  surrender  of  your  posts,  and  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  reparation  of  your  losses  by  unjust  captures — I 
could  have  terminated  your  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  and 
secured  the  continuance  of  your  peace,  but  for  one  obstacle,  a  re- 
fusal to  compensate  for  the  negroes  carried  away ;  on  this  point 
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of  interest  invited  to  it.  The  evils  of  war  for  one  month  would 
ontweigh  the  advantage,  if  at  the  end  of  it  there  was  a  certainty 
of  attainment. 

But  was  war  the  alternative?  Yea,  war  or  disgrace. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  brought  to 
issue.  The  recent  spoliations  on  our  commerce,  superadded  to 
the  evils  of  a  protracted  Indian  war,  connected  with  the  deten* 
tioQ  of  the  western  posts,  and  accompanied  with  indications  of  a 
design  to  contract  our  boundaries,  obstnicting  the  course  of  our 
settlements  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  rights,  and  producing 
serious  and  growing  discontent  in  our  western  country,  rendered 
it  indispensable,  that  there  should  be  a  settlement  of  old  differ- 
ences, and  a  reparation  of  new  vroogs ;  or,  that  the  sword  should 
vindicate  onr  rights. 

This  was  certainly,  and  with  reason,  the  general  sense  of  our 
country,  when  our  envoy  left  it.  There  are  many  indications 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  our  government ;  and  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  our  envoy  understood  the  alternative  to  be  as  has 
been  stated.  ^ 

Indeed  what  else  could  be  contemplated?  After  the  depre- 
dations which  had  been  committed  upon  our  commerce,  after  the 
strong  sensibility  which  had  been  discovered  upon  the  occasion 
in  and  out  of  our  public  councils,  after  an  envoy  extraordinary 
had  been  sent  to  terminate  differences  and  obtain  reparation ;  if 
nothing  had  resulted,  was  there  any  choice  but  reprisals  ?  Should 
»e  not  have  rendered  ourselves  ridiculous  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  by  forbearing  them? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  inconsistency  of  certain  men. 
They  reprobate  the  treaty  as  incompatible  with  our  honor,  and 
jet  they  affect  to  believe  an  abortion  of  the  negotiation  would 
not  have  led  to  war.  If  they  are  sincere,  they  must  think  that 
national  honor  consists  in  perpetually  railing,  complaining,  blus- 
tering, and  submitting.  For  my  part,  much  as  I  deprecate  war, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  meet  it 
with  decision,  had  negotiation  failed  ;  that  a  due  regard  to  our 
honor;  oar  rights  and  our  interests  would  have  enjoined  it  upon 
m.  Nor  would  a  pusillanimous  passiveness  have  saved  us  from 
Q  14 
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it.  So  iinsettlci.1  a  state  of  things  would  have  led  to  fresh  inju- 
ries aiul  aj-'.^ra  vat  ions ;  and  circumstances,  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sistcil,  woulil  have  tlragfrcd  us  into  war.  We  should  have  lost 
our  lioiiur  without  preserving  our  peace.  Nationa  in  aimilar 
situations  have  no  ojitinn  but  to  accommodRte  differences,  or  to 
liyiit.  Tho!»c  whieh  have  strong  motives  to  avoid  war,  should, 
bv  their  moderation,  facilitate  the  accommodation  of  difference& 
This  is  .1  rule  of  good  sense,  a  maxim  of  sound  policy. 

liut  the  niisfnrtnne  is,  that  men  will  oppose  imagination  to 
fact.  Thouiih  we  sec  Great  Britain  predominant  on  the  ocean; 
though  we  observe  her  ]>ertinaciously  resisting  the  idea  of  paci- 
fiealioii  with  l''r.iiice,  amidst  the  greatest  discouragements;  though 
wc  have  employed  a  man  whose  sagacity  and  integrity  have  been 
hitherto  un(iisiiutcil,  and  of  a  character  far  from  flexible,  to  as- 
certain what  was  jiraetieable ;  though  circumstances  favored  his 
exertions ;  though  nmch  time  and  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the 
subject ;  though  thciv  is  not  only  his  testimony,  but  the  testimony 
of  other  men  who  were  immediately  on  the  scene,  and  in  whom 
there  is  every  reason  to  con6t.lc.  that  all  was  attained  which  t 
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of  things  which  demanded  extraordinary  circumspection,  and 
forbade  a  spirit  of  adventure,  it  is  that  of  the  United  States 
at  the  existing  juncture,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  present 
YBEf  singular  and  incalculable  poslure  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  asked,  to  avoid  Scylla,  may  we  not  run  upon  Cha- 
lybdis? — If  the  treaty  should  preserve  our  peace  with  Britain, 
may  it  not  interrupt  it  with  France  ? — I  answer,  that  to  me  there 
appears  no  room  for  apprehension.  It  will  be  shown  in  the 
oouTse  of  the  discussion,  that  the  treaty  interferes'  in  no  particular 
with  oar  engagements  to  France,  and  vnllmakeno  aUeraHonwIiatever 
m  the  stale  of  things  between  its  and  her,  except  aa  to  the  selling 
prizes  in  our  ports,  which,  not  being  required  by  treaty,  was  ori- 
ginally permitted  merely  because  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  it, 
and  which  being  confined  to  France,  was  of  very  questionable 
propriety  on  the  principles  of  neutrality,  and  has  been  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  belligerent  powers.  This  being  the 
case,  no  cause  of  umbrage  is  given  to  France  by  the  treaty,  and 
it  is  as  contrary  to  her  interest  as  to  inclination,  wantonly  to  seek  a 
quarrel  with  us.  Prostrate  indeed  were  our  situation,  if  we 
could  not,  without  offending  France,  make  a  treaty  with  another 
power,  which  merely  tended  to  extinguish  controversy,  and  to 
r^ulate  the  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  aud  this  not  only 
without  violating  any  duty  to  France,  but  without  giving  any 
preference  to  another.  It  is  astonishing  that  those  who  affect  so 
much  nicety  about  national  honor,  do  not  feel  the  extreme  humi- 
liation of  such  an  idea.  As  to  the  denomination  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  which  has  been  given  to  the  treaty,  it  is  au  insult 
to  the  understandings  of  the  people,  to  call  it  by  such  a  name. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  it  which  warrants  the  appellation. 

Camillus. 
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Tlifj'e  is  one  more  objection  to  the  treaty  for  what  it  does  not 
do,  wliicli  ruquires  to  bo  noticed.  This  ia  an  omission  to  provide 
against  tin-  iiii[)res3mt'nt  of  our  serunen. 

It  i.s  uertiiiii  that  our  trade  has  suffered  embarrassments  in  this 
respcrt,  nii'l  that  there  liave  been  abuses  which  have  operated 
very  o[i]iiTs,sively  upon  our  seamen ;  and  all  will  join  in  the  wish 
that  ihi-.y  eould  have  been  guarded  against  in  future  by  the  treaty. 

Itut  it  is  easier  to  desire  this,  than  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  dittie.  A  general  stipulation  against  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen  would  have  been  nugatory,  if  not  derogatory.  Our 
right  to  an  exemption  is  perfect  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  a 
contrary  riglit  is  not  even  pretended  by  Great  Britain.  The 
difliciilty  has  been,  and  is,  to  fix  a  rule  of  evidence,  by  which  to 
discriminate  ohf  seamen  from  theirs,  and  by  the  discrimination 
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miliar  experience  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  society,  proves,  that 
&e  oaths  of  parties  interested  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon.  Cer- 
ti&cates  of  citizenship,  by  officers  of  one  party,  would  be  too 
opeo  to  the  possibility  of  collusion  and  imposition,  to  expect  that 
the  other  would  admit  them  to  be  conclusive.  If  inconclusive, 
there  must  be  a  discretion  to  the  other  party  which  would  de- 
8troy  their  efficacy. 

In  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewed,  there  will  be  found 
an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  devising  a  rule  of  evidence,  safe  for  both 
parties,  and  consequently,  in  establishing  one  by  treaty.  No 
'  nation  would  readily  admit  a  rule  which  would  make  it  depend 
on  ihe  good  faith  of  another,  and  the  integrity  of  its  agents, 
whether  her  seamen,  in  time  of  war,  might  be  drawn  from  her 
service,  and  transferred  to  that  of  a  neutral  power.  Such  a  rule 
between  Great  Britain  and  us,  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous, 
on  account  of  circumstances,  and  would  facilitate  a  transfer  of 
seamen  from  one  party  to  another.  Great  Britain  has  accordingly 
perseveringly  declined  any  definite  arrangement  on  the  subject; 
notwithstanding  earnest  and  reiterated  efforts  of  our  government, 

When  we  consider  candidly  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
various  circumstances  of  similitude,  between  the  people  of  the 
two  countries,  oppose  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  that  to 
the  belligerent  party,  it  is  a  question  of  national  safety,  to  the 
neutral  party  a  question  of  commercial  convenience  and  indivi- 
dual security,  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think  the  want  of 
sach  a  provision  as  oui-  wishes  would  dictate,  a  blemish  in  the 
treaty. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it 
is  matter  of  necessity  to  leave  it  to  occasional  and  temporary 
expedients — to  the  effects  of  special  interpositions  from  time  to 
time,  to  procure  the  correction  of  abuses ;  and  if  the  abuse  be- 
comes intolerable,  to  the  ultima  ratio ;  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties,  and  the  motives  which  they  have  to  respect  the  rights  of 
each  other,  and  to  avoid  causes  of  offence,  and  vigilance  in  noting 
and  remonstrating  against  the  irregularities  which  are  committed, 
are  probably  the  only  peaceable  sureties  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible. 
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Our  minister  ploniiiotcntiary,  Mr.  Pinckney,  it  is  well  known, 
lias  loiiir  iiiid  iliiri  iii.ittcr  in  charge,  and  has  strenuously  exerted 
liinisflf  to  liavc  it  plnccd  ujKin  some  acceptable  footing;  but  his 
ciiilfavors  luive  been  iiiisuccessfiil,  further  than  to  mitigiitc  the 
evil  hy  siiiuc  iiiMitiuiial  fliccks,  and  by  drn,wing  the  attention  of 
the  Rritisli  ^.'uvi'rnmi'iit  to  the  observjince  of  more  caution.  A 
more  t^cusililr  u-tU-ct  of  our  representations  has  been  lately  expe- 
rit-noi'ii ;  ;iiiii  with  jittoiition  and  vigilance,  that  effect  may  be 
coiitLiiiicil,  :iii<l  piThap:;  increased.  Bnt  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  wuiiM  cuiistaiitiy  l)e  found  impracticable  to  establish  an 
eflieacions  (.■.nivi'iilional  j.'uard. 

I  ]ir<.>(;et.-(l  now  tu  tin*  examination  of  the  several  articles  in 
the  trcuir,  in  the  nrder  in  which  they  stand. 

'J'liy  lirst  conl.'iins  merely  a  general  declaration  that  there 
shall  \k:  peace  and  fricrKhihip  between  the  contracting  parties, 
the  countries  and  people  of  each,  without  exceptions  of  persona 
or  places. 

One  woidd  ha^-e  imagined  that  this  article,  at  least,  would 
have  epcajwd  ,1  i^niial  olijcction;  however  it  might  have  been 
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"  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the 
one,  and  the  citizens  of  the  other."  In  calling  this  an  equiva- 
lent stipulation,  I  speak  with  reference  to  the  objection  which 
is  made.  The  argument  to  support  that  objection  would  be  to 
this  effect :  "  Exiles  and  criminals  are  regarded  as  within  the 
peace  of  a  country ;  but  the  people  of  each  are,  by  this  article, 
placed  within  the  peace  of  the  other ;  therefore  proscribed  per- 
sons are  restored  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  so  lose 
the  character  of  exiles  and  criminals."  Hence  the  argument  will 
turn  upon  the  word  "peace" — the  word  "friendship''  will  have 
no  influence  upon  the  question.  In  other  respects  there  is  no 
difference,  in  substance,  between  the  two  articles.  For  the  terms 
"people,"  " subjects,"  " citizens,"  as  used  in  the  two  treaties,  are 
synonymous.  If,  therefore,  the  last  treaty  stipulates  that  there 
shall  be  peace  between  the  governments,  countries,  and  people 
of  the  two  nations,  the  first  stipulates  what  is  equivalent,  that 
there  shall  be  peace  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  each.  The  additional  words,  without  excep- 
tion of  persons  and  places,  can  make  no  difference,  being  merely 
surplusage.  K  A  says  to  B,  "I  will  give  you  all  the  money  in 
this  purse,"  the  gift  is  as  complete  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  give  you 
all  the  money  in  this  purse,  without  exception  of  a  single  dol- 
lar." 

But  the  object  of  the  stipulation,  and  the  subject  of  the  ob- 
jection, have  no  relation  to  each  other.  National  stipulations  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Peace,  in 
the  sense  of  those  laws,  defines  a  state  which  is  opposite  to  war. 
Peace,  in  the  sense  of  the  municipal  laws,  defines  a  state  which 
is  opposite  to  that  of  criminality.  They  are,  consequently,  differ- 
ent things ;  and  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  by  committing  a  crime, 
may  put  himself  out  of  the  peace  of  our  government,  in  the  sense 
of  our  municipal  laws,  while  there  might  be  a  perfect  peace  with 
him,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  vice  versa,  there 
might  be  war  with  him,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
peace  in  that  of  the  municipal  laws. 

The  punishment  of  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  as  a  felon, 
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would  certainly  not  con.-;titute  a  state  of  war  between  the  parties, 
nor  iiitorlere  with  tlie  peace  which  ia  stipulated  by  this  article ; 
thon)j;li  it  is  declared  that  it  shall  be  inmolahU,  and  might  as  well 
be  atUrmed  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  future,  as  of  former 
criiiiiiiiils. 

But  who,  in  ilic  coutoiiiplation  of  the  laws  of  the  respective 
states,  arc  the  jiroscribcd  pcraons?  They  must  have  been  undei> 
stodd  to  have  licen  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  states  which  pro- 
scribeil  tliem — consequoutly  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  compre- 
heiidcil  in  an  article  which  stipulates  peace  between  the  natiooa 
and  their  respective  citizens. 

'j'liiri  is  not  a  stijiitlatiou  of  peace  between  a  nation  and  its 
own  citi/xns;  nor  can  the  idea  of  expatriation  be  admitted  to  go 
so  far  as  to  destroy  the  relation  of  citizen,  as  regards  amenability 
for  a  ci^imc.  To  tliia  j)urj)03e,  at  least,  the  offender  must  remain  a 
citizen. 

There  can  hardly  have  been  a  time  when  a  treaty  was  formed 
between  two  nations,  -wlicii  one  or  the  other  had  not  exiled  crim- 
inals or  fiifjitives  fruiii  justice,  which  it  would  have  been  unwil- 
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1796. 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  stipulates,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  garrisons  from  all  posts 
and  places  within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  this  evacuation  shall  take 
place  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1796 ;  the  United  States 
in  the  mean  time,  at  their  discretion^  extending  their  settlements 
to  any  part  within  the  said  boundary  lines,  except  vxithin  the  pre- 
cincts or  jurisdictions  of  any  of  the  said  posts — that  all  settlers 
and  traders  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of  the  said  posts, 
shall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  alk  their  property  of  every 
kind,  and  shall  be  protected  therein ;  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  remain  there,  or  to  remove  with  all  or  any  part  of  their  effects ; 
also  to  sell  their  lands,  houses,  or  effects,  or  to  retain  the  pro- 
perty thereof  at  their  discretion ;  that  such  of  them  as  shall  con- 
tinue to  reside  within  the  said  boundary  lines  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  if  they  think  proper,  making  and  declaring  their 
election  within  a  year  after  the  evacuation ;  and  that  those  who 
should  continue  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  without  having 
declared  their  intention  of  remaining  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  shall  be  considered  as  having  elected  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

This  article,  which  accomplishes  a  primary  object  of  our 
envoy's  mission,  and  one  of  primary  importance  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  as  much  clamored  against  as  if  it  had  made  a 
formal  cession  of  the  posts  to  Great  Britain.  On  this  point  an 
tincommon  degree  of  art  has  been  exerted,  and  with  no  small 
saccess.  The  value  of  the  principal  thing  obtained  has  been  put 
out  of  sight  by  a  misrepresentation  of  incidental  circumstances. 

But  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that  an  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, of  vast  consequence  to  our  country.  The  most  impor- 
tant desiderata  in  our  concerns  with  foreign  powers  are,  the  pos- 
session of  the  western  posts,  and  a  participation  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Mississippi.     More  or  fewer  of  commercial 
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priviK'i-'i's  arc  of  v^tly  inferior  moment.  The  force  of  c 
stances  will  do  idl  we  can  rciisonably  wish  in  this  respect;  and, 
ill  a  sliort  time,  witlioiit  any  stci)s  that  may  convulse  our  trade 
or  onthuiL'tT  our  trantjuillity,  will  carry  us  to  our  goal. 

'J"li.^  recovery  of  tlic  western  posts  will  have  many  important 
cons<'i|iicm:cs.  It  will  extinguish  a  source  of  controversy  with 
Great  llritnin,  which,  at  a  perioil  not  distant,  must  have  inevitar 
bly  im'olved  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  and  the  thing  was 
becoming  every  day,  more,  and  more  urgent  It  will  enable  as 
cflecii Lilly  to  control  the  hostilities  of  the  northern  and  western 
Induing,  ami  in  so  doing  will  have  a  material  influence  on  the 
Koiillniii  tribes.  It  will  therefore  tend  to  rescue  the  country 
from  what  is  at  jireseTit  i*s  greatest  scourge,  Indian  wars.  When 
we  consiilor  that  these  wars  have,  four  years  past,  taken  an  extra 
niilJiim  anjiually  from  our  revenue,  we  cannot  be  insensible  of 
the  iiiqioftauco  of  tenninating  that  source  of  expense.  This 
niilliun  turned  to  the  redemption  of  our  debt,  would  contribute 
to  e'iin|>ietc  its  extinguishment  in  about  twenty  years.*  The 
beneliis  of  tranquillity  to  our  frontier,  exempting  its  inhabitants 
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The  hannonioos  and  permaBent  connectioD  of  our  western 
■with  our  Atlantic  country,  materially  depends  on  our  possession 
of  the  western  posts.  Already  liaa  great  discontent  been  engeu- 
dered  in  that  country  by  their  detention.  That  discontent  was 
increasing  and  rankling  daily.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  ali- 
ments of  the  insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wbile  the  posts  remained  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  danger- 
ons  tamperings  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  to  be 
apprehended — a  community  of  views  between  Great  Britain  and 
^)ain  might  have  taken  place,  and  by  force  and  sedition,  events 
formidable  to  our  general  union  might  have  been  ha^rded. 
The  disposition  or  prevention  of  that  community  of  viewB,  is  a 
pcnnt  of  the  greatest  moment  in  our  system  of  national  policy. 
It  presses  us  to  terminate  diETerences,  and  extinguish  misunder- 
■tandinga  with  Great  Britain ; — it  urges  us  to  improve  the  favora- 
ble moment,  and  stamps  with  the  charge  of  madness,  the  efforts 
to  let  go  the  hold  which  the  treaty,  if  mutually  ratified,  would 
give  us. 

Whoever  will  cast  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
will  survey  the  position  of  the  western  posts,  their  relations  to 
onr  western  waters,  and  their  general  bearings  upon  our  western 
country;  and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  making  the  reflec- 
tions, which  an  accurate  view  of  the  subject  suggests,  will  dis- 
cover multiplied  confirmations  of  the  position,  that  the  possession 
of  those  posts  by  us,  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  jireser- 
Tfttion  of  union  between  our  western  and  Atlantic  territories; 
■nd  whoever  can  appreciate  the  immense  mischiefe  of  a  disunion, 
will  feel  the  prodigious  value  of  the  acquisition.  To  such  a 
man,  the  question  may  be  confidently  put :  Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  treaty  conceded  by  us  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  this  single  acquisition  1  The  answer  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  the  negative. 

But  it  is  said  by  way  of  objection,  that  admitting  the  posts 
will  be  surrendered  at  the  time  stipulated,  it  is  no  acquisition  by 
this  treaty ;  it  is  only  the  enjoyment  of  a  right  which  was  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

With  as  much  good  sense  might  it  be  said,  that  the  stipula- 
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tiou  of  reparation  for  tlic  spoliation  of  our  property,  or  even  im- 
moiliiik'  iii.'lual  rei).arutioii,  if  it  had  been  obtained,  was  notUng 
gdiifd :  Iji'iMiisc  the  lawK  of  nations  gave  us  a  right  to  such  re- 
paniliMii ;  ami  it  niiglit  in  this  way  be  proved  to  have  been  im- 
pi>s.siliK'  liir  oiir  envoy  to  have  effected  any  thing  useful  or  men- 

toriuHri. 

Let  lis  SCO  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Great  Britain 
had  ciiL.'aL'1'd  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  surrender  the  western 
[lOrtls  "■///;  .('/  cjiivmlmit  ■■<i/-::-d ;  but  without  fixing  a  precise  time. 
For  llie  eiULric,  or  on  the  pretext  of  our  not  having  complied 
with  the  treaty  on  our  part,  especially  in  not  removing  the  im- 
pediments wliicli  the  antecedent  laws  of  particular  States  opposed 
to  the  rei-..i\ery  of  British  debts,  she  delayed,  and  afterwards 
refuse' 1  lo  niako  the  surrender;  and  when  our  envoy  lefl  this 
connti'v,  tiiere  was  too  much  appearance  of  an  intention  on  her 
))art,  to  detain  tliem  indefinitely,  and  this  after  having  actually 
kept  tlieni  ten  years.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  consequently  in 
this  particular  suspended,  if  not  superseded.  It  was  cither  to  be 
reinstatiil  liy  a  new  a;rreeinent,  or  enforced  by  arms.     The  first 
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long  it  may  last,  how  fax  it  may  go,  is  incalculable.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  it  still  affords  prodigious  resources,  and  that  it  is 
likely,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  continue  to  aiford  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  her  goverameot 
possesses  internally,  as  much  vigor,  and  has  as  much  national 
support,  as  it  perhaps  ever  had  at  any  former  period  of  her 
history.  Alarmed  by  the  unfortunate  excesses  in  France,  most 
men  of  property  cling  to  the  government,  and  carry  with  them 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  almost  the  whole  of  the  farming 
interest,  and  much  the  greatest  proportion  of  other  industrious 
classes.  Her  manufactures,  though  probably  wounded  by  the 
war,  are  still  in  a  comparatively*  flourishing  condition.  They 
suffice  not  only  for  her  own  supply,  but  for  the  full  extent  of 
foreign  demand,  and  the  markets  for  thera  have  not  been  mate- 
rially contracted  by  the  war.  Her  foreign  commerce  continues 
to  be  immense ;  as  a  specimen  of  it,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  ships  from  India  this  year,  announced  to  have  been  seen 
upon  or  near  the  British  coast,  amounted  to  35  in  number,  com- 
puted to  be  worth  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling.  It  is 
no  light  circumstance  in  the  estimate  of  her  resources,  that  a 
vast  preptmderancy  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  continues  to 
nourish  her  wealth  and  power. 

If  from  a  view  of  Great  Britain,  singly,  we  pass  to  a  view  of 
her  in  her  foreign  connections,  we  shall  find  no  cause  to  con- 
rider  her  as  a  prostrate  nation.  Among  her  allies,  are  the  two 
greatest  powers  of  Europe  (France  excepted),  namely,  Russia  and 
Austria,  or  the  emperor :  Spain  and  Sardinia  continue  to  make 
1  common  cause  with  her.  There  is  no  power  of  Europe  which 
hffl  displayed  a  more  uniform  character  of  perseverance  than 
Austria ;  for  which  she  has  very  strong  motives  on  the  present 
occasion.  Russia,  too,  is  remarkable  for  her  steadiness  to  her 
jrarpose,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  true,  that  heretofore  she  has 
not  discovered  much  zeal  in  the  coalition,  but  there  are  symptoms 
of  her  becoming  more  closely  and  cordially  engaged.  If  she 
iloea,  she  is  a  great  weight  in  the  scale. 

Against  this  will  be  set  the  astonishing  victories,  heroic  ex- 
ploits, and  vast  armies  of  France,  her  rapid  conquests  to  the 
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Kliitif,  tlic  total  rediiclion  of  IIoUaDd,  the  progreaa  of  her  arma 
ill  S]i:iiii  ;in'l  Iialv,  tlit!  ilctaching  of  the  king  of  Prussia  from 
the  <'i>:i]iiii>ii,  ;iiul  llic  prospect  of  detacbiog  some  others  of  the 
Goniiaii  |iiiiioeri;  ami  it  will  be  added,  that  the  coDtinental  ene- 
iiiifs  vi'  j'ljuiee  appear  exhausted,  despairing,  and  unable  to  con- 
liiUK'  till'  war. 

Tiiis,  if  ull'ered  only  to  show  that  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  I'lit'iiiirs  ol'  I'raiioc  eau  succeed  in  the  original  object  of  the 
war  itL'ainst  her,  or  ciin  divest  her  of  her  acquisitions  on  the  con- 
tinent, iiLis  all  the  furce  that  maybe  desired  to  be  given  to  it ; 
but  wlieu  iL  is  uKcd  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  Qreat  Britun 
is  so  desperate  and  hutiiiiled'  as  to  oblige  her  to  receive  from 
Francis,  or  tliu  United  Slates,  any  conditions  which  either  of  them 
ina}'  tiiiiik  lit  to  impose,  the  argument  is  carried  infinitely  too 
far.  It  is  i)!ie  thing  for  a  country  to  be  in  a  posture  not  to  receive 
the  law  lioni  others,  and  a  very  different  thing  for  her  to  be  in  a 
situatiuii  which  obliges  others  to  receive  the  law  from  her,  and 
wJiat  i^  still  stronger,  from  all  her  friends.  France  evidently 
cannot  annny  lUiasiu — Hhe  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  from 
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they  fell  into  her  hands.  Holland  is  an  artificial  power ;  her  life 
and  strength  were  in  her  credit ;  this  perished  with  her  reduction. 
Accordingly  the  succors  extracted  from  her,  compared  with  the 
scale  of  the  war,  have  been  insignificant. 

But  it  is  conjectured,  that  as  much  has  not  been  done  as 
might  have  been  done ;  that  restitution  of  the  posts  has  not  been 
procured,  but  only  a  promise  to  restore  them  at  a  remote  period, 
in  exchange  for  a  former  promise,  which  had  been  violated. 
That  there  is  no  good  ground  of  reliance  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
this  new  promise,  for  the  performance  of  which  there  ought  to 
have  been  some  surety  or  guarantee.  That  the  restitution  of  the 
posts  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with  indemnification  for 
the  detention,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  wars  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  that  detention,  and  by  the  instigation  of 
British  intrigue.  That  it  was  better  to  go  to  war  than  relinquish 
our  claim  to  such  indemnification ;  or  if  our  present  circum- 
stances did  not  recommend  this,  it  was  better  to  wait  till  it  was 
more  convenient  to  us  to  enforce  our  claims,  than  to  give  them 
up.  These  are  the  declamations  by  which  this  part  of  the  treaty 
18  arraigned.  Let  us  see  if  they  are  the  random  eflFusions  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  the  rational  dictates  of  sound  policy. 

As  to  the  suggestion,  that  more  might  have  been  done  than 
was  done,  it  must  of  necessity  be  mere  conjecture  and  imagina" 
tion.  If  the  picture  given  of  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  was 
better  justified  by  facts  than  it  is,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
sugge&tion  is  true ;  for  the  thing  would  depend  not  on  the  real 
aituation  of  the  country,  but  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by 
its  own  administration,  on  the  personal  character  of  the  prince 
and  of  his  council;  on  the  degree  in  which  they  were  influenced 
by  pride  and  passion,  or  by  reason.  The  hypothesis,  that  the 
dispositions  of  a  government  are  conformable  with  its  situation, 
is  as  fallacious  a  one  as  can  be  entertained.  It  is  to  suppose,  con- 
trary to  every  day's  experience,  that  cabinets  are  always  wise. 
It  is,  on  the  part  of  those  who  draw  the  inference,  to  suppose, 
that  a  cabinet,  the  most  violent,  rash,  and  foolish,  of  Europe,  is 
at  the  same  time  moderate  and  prudent  enough  to  act  according 
to  the  true  situation  of  the  country.    Who  of  our  enthusiasts. 
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reasoning  from  lii3  view  of  the  abased  condition  of  Great  Britun, 
has  not  loiijf  since  imagined  that  she  ought  to  be  on  her  knees  to 
France,  suing  for  mercy  and  forgiveness?  Yet  how  different 
hitherto  is  the  fact!  If  wc  carefully  peruse  the  speeches  of  the 
Icaiiiii^'  nuiuibers  of  tlic  convention,  we  shall  observe  the  menaces 
against  iiritaiii  frequently  interspersed  with  invitations  to  peace; 
while  the  British  government  maintains  a  proud  and  distant 
reserve,  re['cls  every  idcii  of  peace,  and  inOexibly  pursues  the 
patli  of  war.  If  the  situation  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Crreat 
Britain  in  particular,  as  is  pretended,  authorized  us  to  expect 
whatever  wc  chose,  how  happens  it  that  France,  with  all  her  vic- 
tories, has  not  yet  been  able  to  extort  peace? 

As  to  the  true  jiositlon  of  France,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  in- 
ference. All  the  ofiioial  reports,  all  the  private  accounts  from 
tbcnct;  acknowledge  a  state  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress; an  alarming  derangement  of  the  finances,  and  a  scarcity 
not  distant  from  iamine.  To  this  are  to  be  added,  a  continuance 
of  violent  and  destructive  conflicts  of  parties,  and  the  unextin- 
guishnlile  embers  of  insurrection. 
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6ut  to  judge  the  better  of  the  extravagance  of  these  decla- 
mations, it  will  be  useful  to  go  back  to  the  periods  when  the 
negotiation  began  and  ended.  Our  envoy  arrived  in  England, 
and  entered  upon  the  business  of  his  mission,  at  the  moment 
when  there  was  a  general  elation  on  account  of  the  naval  victory 
gained  by  Lord  Howe,  and  previous  to  those  important  successes 
which  have  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Holland ;  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded  by  the  19th  of  November  last,  prior  to  the 
last  mentioned  event,  and  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  posture  of  things  at  the  time  it  was  in  negotiation,  and  not 
at  this  time,  is  the  standard  by  which  to  try  its  merits ;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  probable  the  negotiation  received  its 
first  impression,  and  even  its  general  outline,  anterior  to  the 
principsd  part  of  the  disasters  sustained  by  the  coalesced  powers 
in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  if  we  credit  the  repre- 
sentations of  our  envoy,  Great  Britain  manifested  similar  dispo- 
sitions with  regard  to  the  treaty  at  the  commencement  as  at  the 
dose  of  the  negotiation :  whence  it  will  follow,  that  too  much 
has  been  attributed  in  this  country  to  the  victories  of  France. 

The  subject  of  the  second  article  will  be  resumed  and  con- 
duded  in  the  next  number. 

Camillus. 


NO.  VIII. 

1796. 

One  of  the  particulars,  in  which  our  envoy  is  alleged  to 
have  fallen  short  of  what  might  or  ought  to  have  been  done, 
respects  the  time  for  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts.  It  is 
alleged,  that  there  ought  either  to  have  been  an  immediate  sur- 
render, or  some  guarantee  or  surety  for  the  performance  of  the 
new  promise.  Both  parts  of  the  alternative  presuppose  that 
Great  Britain  was  to  have  no  will  upon  the  subject ;  that  no 
circumstances  of  security  or  convenience  to  her  were  to  be  con- 
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sulU'il;  lliat  onr  envoy  was  not  to  negotiate,  but  to  command. 
IIoiv  un.-^ulj.'itantial  tlic  foundation  on  which  this  course  of  pro- 
cecilii]^  is  ruci)inin<;iRleil,  has  been  already  developed. 

Thu  r;n.-t  Wii^,  that  our  envoy  pressed  an  early  evacuation  of 
the  [lo.sts;  but  there  was  an  inflexible  adherence,  on  the  other 
side,  I'l  tin;  tcnii  limitfd  in  the  treaty.  The  reasons  understood 
to  have  Iweii  assigned  for  it,  were  to  this  efFect,  viz.  That 
acconliiig  to  the  course  of  the  Indian  trade,  it  was  customary  to 
spread  lliroufrh  the  nations,  goods  to  a  large  amount,  the  returns 
fur  whiuh  could  not  lie  drawn  into  Canada,  in  a  shorter  period 
than  wits  jiroposed  to  he  fixed  for  the  evacuation  ;  that  the  im- 
prcfisiuti  whirli  tlie  surrender  of  all  the  poste  to  American  gar- 
risons itii^kt  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  could  not  be 
forose*,'n  ;  that  there  was  the  greatest  reason  for  caution,  as,  on  a 
fonni:r  oi'casion,  it  hud  been  intimated  to  them  by  public  agents 
of  tlie  1,'nitod  States,  that  they  had  hcen  forsaken  and  given  up  by 
the,  iSritish  govcrniricnt;  that  the  protection  promised  ou  our 
part,  however  sini.-ore,  and  however  competent  in  other  respects, 
might  not  be  siifhoicut  in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  the  em- 
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The  oonBeqiience  of  breaking  oS  the  negotiation  has  been 
stated.  No  reasonable  man  will  doubt,  that  delay  was  pre* 
ferable  to  war,  if  there  be  good  ground  of  reliance,  that  the  sti- 
pnlatioD  will  be  fulfilled  at  the  appointed  time.  Let  na  calmly 
examine  this  point; 

The  argument  against  it,  is  drawn  from  the  breach  of  the 
former  promise.  To  be  authorized  to  press  this  argument,  we 
ought  to  be  sure  that  all  was  right  on  our  parL  Ailer  what  has 
been  offered  on  this  subject,  are  we  stilt  convinced  that  this  was 
the  case  7  Arc  we  able  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  in  our 
tonduct  which  furnished  a  ground  for  that  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Has  it  not  been  shown  to  be  a  fact,  that,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
provisional  articles  in  this  country,  till  af^r  the  ratification 
thereof,  by  the  definitive  treaty,  acts  of  States  interdicting  the 
tecovery  of  British  debts,  and  other  acts  militating  against  the 
treaty,  continued  in  operation  ?  Can  we  doubt,  that  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  affected  by  these  acts,  carried  complaints  to  the 
ears  of  their  government  ?  Can  we  wonder,  if  they  made  serious 
impressions  there,  if  they  produced  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  ? 
Ib  it  very  extraordinary,  if  tliey  excited  the  idea  of  detaining  the 
posts  as  a  pledge,  till  there  were  better  indications  on  our  partf 
Is  it  surprising,  if  the  continuance  of  these  acts,  and  the  addition 
of  others,  which  were  new  and  positive  breaches  of  the  treaty, 
prolonged  the  detention  of  the  posts  ? 

In  fine,  was  the  delay  in  surrendering  so  entirely  destitute  of 
cause,  BO  unequivocal  a  proof  of  a  perEdious  character,  as  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  no  future  dependence  can  be  made  on 
the  promises  of  the  British  government  ?  Discerning  men  will 
not  hastily  subscribe  to  this  conclusion.  • 

Mutual  charges  of  breach  of  faith  arc  not  uncommon  between 
nations :  yettliis  does  not  prevent  their  making  new  stipulations 
with  each  other,  and  relying  upon  their  performance.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  breach  of  one  promise,  if  real,  to  the  breach  of 
every  other,  is  not  supported  by  experience ;  and  if  adopted  aa  a 
general  rule,  would  multiply,  .infinitel}',  the  impediments  to 
accord  and  agreement  among  nations. 

The  truth  is,  that  though  nations  will  too  often  evade  their 
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jiromisr-s  on  culorablc  pretexts,  yet  few  are  bo  profligate  aa  to  do 
it  witliniit  siR'h  iiretcxts.  In  clear  cases,  self-interest  dictates  a 
rcL-'anJ  to  llu'  ohligatioius  of  good  faith:  nor  is  there  anything 
ill  tin-  liistury  of  Great  liritain  which  warrante  the  opinion,  that 
sliL'  is  nuiro  uiiniiiull'ul  than  other  nations,  of  her  chairacter  for 
B«,l  Citl.. 

't'i't  pho.  must  be  .su,  and  in  an  extreme  degree,  if  she  be 
cajialjlt.'  of  breaking,  witliout  real  cause,  a  second  promise  on  the 
sai'f  point,  aftor  tlio  termination,  by  a  new  treaty,  of  an  old  dis- 
pnio  eunceriiinpr  it,  antllliis  too  on  the  basis  of  mutual  reparation. 
It  would  iiiLlicatf  a  destitution  of  principle,  a  contempt  of  cha- 
racter, much  boyoiul  tin;  usual  measure,  and  to  an  extent  which 
it  may  be  albrmed  i;i  entirely  improbable. 

It  is  a  eircumstaiiee  of  some  moment  in  the  question,  that 
the  si'i.iond  promise  is  free  from  the  vagueness  of  the  first,  aa 
to  the  time  of  execution.  It  is  not  to  be  performed  with  aM 
convfhiiriit  i^prcJ,  but  by  a  day  certain,  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 
This  would  f^ivc  puint  to  violation,  and  render  it  unequivocal. 

AtKitlior  arj-'innent,  against  the  probability  of  performance. 
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onr  part  might  be  weakened  or  strengthened  by  the  proximity 
or  remoteness  of  the  period  of  the  suireoder.  Moreover,  some 
ooQsiderable  time  might  he  requisite  to  prepare  those  estabhsh- 
mentfl  for  the  security  of  Canada,  which  the  relinquishment  of 
the  posts  on  our  side  would  be  deemed  to  render  necessary. 

The  latter  motive  is  one  not  justly  objectionable :  the  former 
implies  an  embarrassment,  resulting  from  a  culpable  policy, 
which  was  entitled  to  no  indulgence  from  ns,  but  which,  never- 
theless, most  have  had  a  pretty  imperious  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  party,  and  must  have  created  an  obstacle  to  a 
speedy  surrender,  not  easy  to  be  surmounted.  Taken  together, 
we  find  in  the  reasons  assigned,  and  in  those  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  operated,  a  solution  of  the  pertinacity  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  subject  of  time,  without  impeaching,  on  that 
account,  the  sincerity  of  the  promise  to  surrender. 

But  we  have  very  strong  holds,  for  the  performance  of  this 
promise,  upon  the  interest  of  Great  Britain :  lat.  The  interest 
which  every  nation  has,  in  not  entirely  forfeiting  its  reputation 
Ibr  honor  and  fidelity.  2d.  The  interest  which  results  from  the 
oorrelative  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  indemnification  for  the 
British  debts,  a  point  upon  which  there  will  be  no  inconsiderable 
mercantile  sensibility,  3d,  The  interest  of  preserving  peace  with 
this  country,  the  interruption  of  which,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
could  not  &il  to  attend  the  non-surrender  of  the  posts  at  the  stip- 
ulated time. 

It  is  morally  certain,  that  circumstances  will  every  day  add 
strength  to  this  last  motive.  Time  has  already  done  much  for  us, 
■nd  will  do  more.  Every  hour's  continuance  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, must  necessarily  add  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  rupture  with 
this  country,  and  to  the  motives  which  Great  Britain  must  feel, 
to  avoid  an  increase  of  the  number  of  her  enemies,  to  desire  peace, 
and,  if  obtained,  to  preserve  it. 

The  enemies  of  the  treaty,  upon  their  own  calculations,  can 
hardly  dispute,  that  if  the  war  continues  another  year  after  the 
present,  the  proHable  situation  of  Grreat  Britain  will  be  a  com- 
plete security  for  her  compliance  with  her  promise  to  surrender 
the  posts.    But  let  us  suppose  that  a  general  peace  takes  place 
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ill  Europe  this  winter,  wliat  may  then  lie  the  disposition  of  G: 
Britain  in  June  Dext,  as  to  war  or  peac«  witli  lliia  country? 

I  answer,  that  the  aituatioa  will  he,  of  all  olhere,  that  wbi 
is  most  liliely  to  indispose  her  to  a  war  with  us.  There  is  no 
juncture,  at  which  war  is  more  unwelcome  to  a  nation,  than  im- 
mediately  after  the  experience  of  another  war,  which  has  rcqoirod 
great  exertions,  and  has  been  expensive,  hloody,  and  calamitous. 
The  minds  of  all  men  then  dread  the  renewal  of  ao  groat  »n  evil, 
and  are  disposed  rather  to  make  sacriQcea  to  peace  than  to  jjluug« 
afresh  into  hostilities.  The  situation  of  Great  Dritain,  at  the  eD4'' 
of  the  war  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  is  likely  to  be  the  m< 
discouraging  that  can  be  imagined  to  the  provocation  of 
Here  we  may  discover  a  powerful  swurity  for  the  performance  of 
her  stipulations. 

As  to  the  idea  of  a  guarantee  or  surety  ibr  the  fulQIment  of 
the  promise,  it  cannot  be  seriously  believed  that  it  waa  obtainable. 
It  would  have  been  an  admission  of  the  party,  that  there  was  a 
well-founded  distrust  of  its  faith.  To  conaont  to  it,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  subscribe  to  its  own  humiliation  and  disgraou 
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can  there  be  any  danger  that  she  will  destroy  her  favorite  work, 
by  not  performing  the  conditions  on  which  its  efficacy  and  dura- 
tion must  depend?  There  is  no  position  better  ^ttled,  than  that 
the  breach  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  party,  gives  the  other 
an  option  to  consider  the  whole  treaty  as  annulled.  Would  Great 
Britain  give  us  this  option,  in  a  case  in  which  she  had  so  much 
to  lose  by  doing  it? 

This  glaring  collision  of  arguments,  proves  how  superficially 
the  adversaries  of  the  treaty  have  considered  the  subject,  and  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  views  they  give  of  it. 

In  estimating  the  plan  which  the  treaty  adopts,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  old  controversy,  it  is  an  important  reflection,  that, 
fix>m  the  course  of  things,  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  performed 
by  us  before  the  period  for  the  restitution  of  the  posts  will  have 
elapsed ;  and  that,  if  this  restitution  should  be  evaded,  we  shall 
be  free  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  treaty,  about  which  there  could 
not  be  a  moment's  hesitation.  We  should  then  be  where  we 
were  before  the  treaty,  with  the  advantage  of  having  strengthened 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  by  removing  every  occasion  of  reproach, 
which  the  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  may  have  furnished 
Against  us. 

Two  other  particulars,  in  which  this  part  of  the  treaty  is  sup- 
posed to  be  defective,  regard  the  want  of  indemnification  for  the 
detention  of  the  posts,  and  for  the  expenses  of  Indian  wars. 

Those  who  make  the  objection,  may  be  safely  challenged  to 
produce  precedents  of  similar  indemnifications,  unless  imposed 
by  conquering  powers  on  the  vanquished,  or  by  powers  of  over- 
bearing strength  upon  those  which  were  too  weak  to  dispute  the 
logic  of  superior  force.  If  this  were  the  real  situation  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  then  is  the  treaty  inexcusably 
&alty ;  but  if  the  parties  were  to  treat  and  agree  as  equal  powers, 
then  is  the  pretension  extravagant  and  impracticable.  The  resti- 
tution of  the  specific  thing  detained,  is  all  that  was  to  be  expected, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  all  that  was  ever  really  expected  on 
ihe  part  of  this  country,  so  far  as  we  may  reason  either  from  offi- 
cial acts  or  informal  expressions  in  the  public  opinion. 

In  cases  where  clear  injuries  are  done,  affecting  objects  of 
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known  or  easily  ascertained  values,  pecuniary  oompenaatioii  may 
be  expected  to  be  obtained  by  negotiation;  but  it  is  believodtbaE 
it  will  bo  impossible  to  cite  an  oxiimple  of  eompi^usntioD  so  ob- 
tiuncd,  in  a  case  in  which  territory  has  bwsn  withheld  on  k  dis* 
pate  of  title,  onis  a  hustjigc  fur  eomc  other  olftim  (as,  iu  the  prea- 
ent  instance,  for  securing  the  performance  of  the  4th  artido  of 
tho  treaty  of  peace).  The  recovery  of  the  territory  witbbotdia 
the  usual  satisfaction. 

The  want  of  a  rule  to  adjust  consequential  damages,  is,  in  suoh 
cases,  a  very  great  difficulty.  In  the  instance  under  di.s<MiS3ion, 
this  difficulty  would  be  peculisrly  great.  The  posts  nre,  for  the 
moat  part,  in  a  wilderness.  There  arc  but  two  of  them  which 
have  any  adjacent  Betllementt ;  Point-au-Fer,  orDulohman's  PotDt» 
to  which  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land,  called  Caldwell's  Manor,  with 
a  few  inhabitants,  has  been  claimed  as  appurtenant;  and  Detroit^ 
which  has  a  settlement  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  lietweea 
two  nnd  three  thousand  souls.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  other  posts, 
on  our  side,  there  is  scarcely  an  inhubilant.  It  follows,  that  very 
little  damage  could  bo  predicated  cither  upon  the  loss  of  n 
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vhidi  furnishes  the  peltry  exported  from  Canada.  Hence  the 
total  product  of  our  iDdian  trade  could  not  be  computed  at  more 
than  100,000  dollarfl.  What  proportion  of  this  may  be  profit,  is 
sot  easy  to  be  determined ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  profits  of 
that  trade,  from  the  decrease  of  wild  animals,  and  the  inferiority 
of  their  kinds,  are  not  considerable. — Many  assert,  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly any  longer  worth  following.  Twenty  per  cent,  therefore, 
Toald,  probably,  be  a  large  allowance,  which  would  bring  the 
loss  on  oar  Indian  trade,  by  the  detention  of  the  posts,  to  about 
20,000,  instead  of  800,000  dollars  per  annum,  as  has  been  asserted. 
But  might  not  a  claim,  even  of  this  sum,  by  way  of  indemni- 
fication, be  encountered  with  some  force,  by  the  observation,  that 
there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  capital  and  labor  which 
would  have  been  employed  to  produce  20,000  dollars  profit  on 
the  trade  with  the  Indians,  have  been  quite  as  productively  em- 
ployed in  other  channels,  and  consequently,  that  there  may  have 
been  no  loss  at  all? 

Thus  we  see  how  erroneous  are  the  data  which  serve  to  mag- 
nify claims,  in  themselves  insignificant,  and  which,  from  the  great 
uncertainty  of  their  quantum,  are  exposed  to  serious  objections. 
Are  claims  like  these,  proper  subjects  on  which  to  stake  the  peace 
of  the  (Jnited  States? 

The  reasonableness  of  indemnification  for  the  expenses   of 


Mink  do 9,951  17,051 

Fither  do 5,613  6  813 

Foi  do 6,218  8,918 

Beu-  do 22,108  17,106 

Deer  do. 12S,000  102.656 

Ricoon  do 108,S46  140,346 

Cit  do.  caied, 3  026  4  626 

Do,  do.  open 2,!Ki&  1.626 

Elk  do 7,616  B,815 

Wolf  do 12,287  9,687 

Ctrcajonz  do. 503  663 

Tiger  do 77  27 

Sell  do. 167  125 

Miuknl  do 202,456  240,456 

Deer  do.  dressed 5,488  Ibi.        1,778  Ibi. 

Cttton                    1,454  lbs.       1,484  Ibi. 
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iDdiao  wars,  independent  of  the  mmaual  nature  of  the  claitn, 
might  have  been  matter  of  endless  debate.  We  might  bare 
been  told,  thiit  the  Indians  ascribe;  those  wars  to  {irctensions  upon 
their  landa,  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  the  former  govuniincnt  of 
the  United  States,  imposed  by  violenoe,  or  contracted  with  par- 
tial and  inadequate  representations  of  their  nation — that  our  own 
public  records  witness,  that  the  proceedings  of  oar  agenta,  at 
some  of  those  treaties,  were  far  from  unexceptionablo— that  tha 
wars  complained  of  are  to  be  attributed  to  errors  in  our  former 
policy,  or  mismanagement  of  our  public  agents,  not  to  the  d«ten> 
tion  of  the  posts — that  it  must  be  problematical  how  much  of  llie 
duration  or  expenses  of  those  wara  are  chargeable  npoa  that 
detention — and,  that  the  posts  having  been  detained  by  way  erf 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  article  respeoting  debts,  there 
was  nq  responsibility  for  collateral  and  casual  damages.  Had  we 
resorted  to  the  eharge  of  their  having  instigated  or  prompted 
those  wars,  they  would  liave  denied  the  charge,  as  they  have 
repeatedly  done  before ;  and,  though  we  might  have  been  a\ 
to  adduce  circumstances  of  suspiciou  against  them,  they  wi 
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Why  did  we  not  indst  on  indemniScation  for  the  expenses  of 
oar  revolutioQ  war?  Surely,  not  because  it  was  less  reasonable, 
bnt  because  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
and  because  peace  was  necessary  to  us  as  well  as  to  our  enemy. 
This  likewise  would  be  the  end  of  a  war  undertaken  to  enforce 
the  claim  of  indemnification  for  the  detention  of  the  posts.  We 
should  at  length  be  glad  to  make  peace,  either  witliout  the  in- 
demnification sought,  or  at  best  at  an  expense  to  carry  on  the 
war,  without  a  chance  of  reimburaement,  with  which  the  thing 
gained  would  bear  no  comparison. 

The  idea  which  has  been  thrown  out,  of  leaving  the  posts  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  till  we  might  be  better  able  than  at 
preacnt  to  go  to  war  for  iDdemnificatiou,  is  a  notable  political 
expedient  This  would  be  to  postpone,  of  choice,  the  possession 
of  an  object  which  has  been  shown  to  be  demanded  by  very 
urgent  and  important  general  considerations;  to  submit  to  cer- 
tain and  great  inconveniences  from  that  privation,  iucluding 
probably  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities;  and 
to  run  the  risk,  from  the  growth  of  the  British  setllementa  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  posts,  and  various  unforeseen  casual- 
ties, of  their  ultimate  acquisition  becoming  difficult  and  preca- 
rious. For  what  ?  why,  to  take  at  last  the  chances  of  war,  the 
issue  of  which  is  ever  doubtful,  to  obtain  in  object,  which,  if  ob- 
tained, will  certainly  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  expenses 
of  war  apart,  pecuniary  indemnification  upon  any  possible  scale, 
would  ill  compensate  for  the  evils  of  the  future  detention,  till  the 
more  convenient  time  for  going  to  war  should  arrive.  What 
thould  we  think  of  this  policy,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
podtaand  the  indemnification  too  were  to  be  finally  abandoned? 
CAMILLUa. 


1795. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  comprised  in  two  numbers,  the 
OBmination  of  the  2d  article ;  but  on  experiment,  it  was  found 
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expedient  to  adJ  a  third.     I  resume,  for  a  moment,  the  Rubjeetfl 
of  indemnification  for  the  detention  of  the  posts. 

As  an  inducement  to  persist  in  this  claim,  wc  are  lUMurcd,  th*| 
the  magnanimity  of  Fnince  would  have  procured  for  ns  I 
establishment.  In  the  first  place,  this  siip|)0!*e.i  that  we  were  li 
have  become  a  party  in  the  war ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  s 
to  imagine,  that  France  would,  on  our  account,  embarrass  h 
with  a  difficulty  of  this  sort.  In  this  case,  and  supposing  i 
object  accomplished,  still  the  injuries,  losses,  and  expenses  of  yi 
would  have  greatly  overbalanced  the  advantage  gained.  But 
what  certainty  have  we,  that  France  will  be  able  to  dictate  terms, 
even  for  herself?  Could  we  expect  or  rely,  after  the  terrible 
and  wasting  war,  in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  encumlwr  the  making  of  peace  with  ndditional 
obstacles,  to  secure  bo  trifling  a  point  with  us  7  Would  it  be 
even  humane,  or  friendly  in  us,  to  ask  hcr  to  risk  the  prolonging 
of  her  calamities,  for  so  trivial  an  object?  A  conduct  like  this, 
with  reference  either  to  France,  or  to  ourselves,  would  reseml4^^_ 
that  of  the  gamester,  who  should  play  millions  against  fatlhir^^^ 
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I  shall  now  enumerate  and  answer  the  remaining  objections, 
which  have  appeared  against  this  article.  They  are  these :  1. 
That  the  posts  to  be  surrendered,  instead  of  being  described  in 
general  terms,  should,  for  greater  certainty,  have  been  specially 
enumerated ;  that  now  the  uncertainty  of  a  part  of  the  boundary 
line,  may  furnish  a  pretext  for  detaining  some  of  them.  2.  That 
the  expressions  "precincts  and  jurisdictions,"  which  arc  except- 
ed from  our  right  of  settlement,  previous  to  the  surrender,  are 
80  vague  and  indeterminate,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  to 
countenance  encroachments.  3.  That  it  was  improper  to  have 
stipulated,  for  the  inhabitants,  the  option  of  residing  and  con- 
tinuing British  subjects,  or  of  becoming  American  citizens :  that 
the  first  was  established,  by  treaty,  a  British  colony,  within  our 
limits;  the  last  to  admit,  without  the  power  of  exception,  bitter 
enemies  of  the  country  to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  4.  That 
the  securing  to  those  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  of  their  property 
is  exceptionable,  as  being  a  "  cession  without  equivalent  of  an 
mdefiniis  extent  of  territory"  This  is  the  character  given  to  it  by 
the  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection,  is,  that  the  enumeration 
proposed  might  have  included  the  very  danger  which  is  objected 
to  the  provision  as  it  stands,  and  which  is  completely  avoided  by 
it.  The  principal  posts  occupied  by  the  British,  are  known  and 
might  easily  have  been  enumerated ;  but  there  is  a  possibility  of 
there  being  others  not  known,  which  might  have  escaped.  Last 
year  there  started  up  a  post,  which  had  not  been  before  heard 
of,  on  the  pretence  of  an  old  trading  establishment.  Who  knows 
with  absolute  certainty,  how  many  similar  cases  may  exist  in  the 
vast  extent  of  wilderness,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which, 
for  several  years  past,  has  been  inaccessible  to  us  ?  If  our  en- 
voy's information  could  have  been  perfect,  at  the  time  of  his  last 
advices  from  America,  between  that  period  and  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  changes  might  have  taken  place,  that  is,  trading 
houses  might  have  grown  into  military  posts,  as  they  did  in  the 
case  referred  to ;  a  case,  which,  in  fact,  happened  after  the  de- 
parture of  our  envoy  from  the  United  States.  Was  it  not  far 
better  than  to  hazard  an  imperfect  specification,  to  use  terms  so 
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general  and  comprehenaire,  aa  could  not  fail,  in  any  circnm- 
stances,  lo  embrace  every  case?  Certainly  it  was;  and  the  tDrma 
'^  all  ports  and  places"  which  aro  tboae  used  in  the  treaty,  arc 
thus  comprehensive.     Nothing  can  escape  them. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  danger  that  the  uncertainty*  of  a 
part  of  the  boundary  line,  can  be  made  a  pretext  for  detaining 
the  posts  which  it  was  impossible  to  enumerate.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  The  only  uncertain  part 
of  the  boundary  line  (except  that  depending  on  the  river  St 
Croix,  which  is  on  a  side  unconnected  with  the  position  of  the 
posts)  is  that  which  is  run  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  most  western  of  our  known  posts  is  at  Mi- 
chilimackinac,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  eastward  near  eleven  degrees  of  longitude  of  the  Lnko 
of  the  Woods,  and  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude  of  that  point, 
on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  a  sur- 
vey, in  order  lo  a  settlement  of  the  line,  is  to  begin.  Moreover, 
our  line,  by  the  treaty  uf  peace,  ia  to  pass  through  the  Lake  H) 
ron,  and  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  ~ 
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reason,  that  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  course  of  a  part  of  the 
boundary  line ;  for,  if  there  should  chance  to  exist  any  post  now 
unknown,  so  near  the  line  as  to  render  it  questionable,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  which  side  it  may  fall ;  the  moment  the  line  is 
settled,  the  obligation  to  surrender  will  be  settled  with  it. 

The  second  objection  loses  all  force,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  exception  can  only  operate  till  the  first  of  June  next, 
the  period  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  is  ample  space  for  settlement,  without  coming  to  dis- 
putable ground.   There  was,  besides,  real  difficulty  in  an  accurate 
definition.    What  the  precincts  and  jurisdictions  of  the  posts  are, 
is  a  question  of  fact.   In  some  instances,  where,  from  there  being 
no  settlements  over  which  an  actual  jurisdiction  had  been  exer» 
cised,  a  good  rule  might  have  been,  the  distance  of  gun-shot 
from  the  fortifications,  which  might  have  been  settled  at  a  certain 
extent  in  miles,  say  three  or  four.     But  in  some  cases  an  actual 
jurisdiction  has  been  exercised,  under  circumstances  which  cre- 
ated obstacles  to  a  precise  definition.     The  case  of  CaldwelPs 
Manor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dutchman's  Point,  is  an  example.  There, 
a  mixed    jurisdiction  has    been  sometimes  exercised  by  the 
British,  and  by  the  State  of  Vermont,  connected  with  a  disputed 
title  to  that  manor;  one  party  claiming  under  an  ancient  French 
grant,  and  the  other  under  the  State  of  Vermont.    Detroit  and 
its  vicinity  would  also  have  occasioned  embarrassment.     From 
the  situation  of  the  settlements,  and  of  a  number  of  dispersed 
trading  establishments,  a  latitude  was  likely  to  have  been  requir- 
ed, to  which  it  might  have  been  expedient  to  give  a  sanction.  In 
such  situations,  where  a  thing  is  to  last  but  a  short  time,  it  is 
commonly  the  most  eligible  course,  to  avoid  definition.     It  is  ob- 
vious, that  no  ill  can  result  from  the  want  of  one,  if  the  posts 
are  surrendered  at  the  time  agreed ;  if  not,  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  it  can  be  of  no  consequence,  because  the  whole  article  will 
be  void. 

The  third  objection  becomes  insignificant,  the  moment  the 
real  state  of  things  is  adverted  to.  This  has  been  described  in  a 
former  number  for  another  purpose,  but  will  now  be  recapitulat- 
ed, with  one  or  two  additional  facts.     The  first  posts,  beginning 
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eastward,  are,  Point-au-Fer  and  Dutcbman's  Point,  on  Laltc Cham- 
plain.  Tbe  whole  number  of  persons  in  tbis  vicinity,  over  whom 
jurisdiction  lina  been  claimed  bj'  the  British,  may  amount  to  an 
hundred  iamilics.  But  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  hert,  hoii  been 
only  occaaionally  and  feebly  urged;  and  it  is  asserted  in  addi- 
tion, by  well-informed  persons,  that  the  above-mentioned  families 
have  been,  for  some  time,  regularly  represented  in  the  legislature 
of  Vermont,  the  ordinary  civil  jurisdiction  of  wliioh  Slntc  has, 
with  little  interruption,  been  extended  over  them.  At  neither 
of  the  other  poats,  to  wit,  Oswego,  Niagara,  the  Miami,  Detroit, 
Michilimackinac,  is  there  any  settlement,  except  at  Detroit, 
where,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  there  may  bo  between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons,  chiefly  French  Canadians,  and  their 
descendants.  It  will  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  cougider  as  a 
settlement,  two  or  three  log  houses  for  traders. 

It  follows,  that  the  number  of  peiKons  who  can  be  embrtkced 
by  the  privileges  stipulated,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  of  at- 
taching any  political  consequences  whatever  to  the  stipuktioD. 
Of  wbat  importance  can  it  possibly  be,  to  the  United  States, 
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stipnlation,  a  right  to  become  citizens  of  the  IJDited  States.  But 
woald  it  ever  have  been  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  national 
vrrathy  to  have  launched  its  thunders  against  the  heads  of  two,  or 
three,  or  half  a  dozen  despicable  individuals?  Can  we  suppose 
that,  without  a  stipulation,  it  would  have  been  thought  worth  the 
while  to  make  a  special  exception  of  their  cases  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  general  laws  of  naturalization  7  And  if  this  had 
not  been  done,  would  they  not  have  found  means,  if  they  desired 
it|  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens? It  is  to  be  observed,  that  citizens  of  our  own,  who  may 
have  committed  crimes  against  our  laws,  not  remitted  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  would  find  no  protection  under  this  article. 

Suppose  the  stipulation  had  not  been  made,  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  policy  of  the  United  States  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  to  leave  the  handful  of  settlers  undisturbed,  in  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  at  liberty,  if  British  subjects, 
to  continue  such,  or  become  American  citizens,  on  the  usual 
conditions  ?  A  system  of  depopulation,  or  of  coercion  to  one 
allegiance  or  another,  would  have  been  little  congenial  with  our 
modes  of  thinking,  and  would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been 
attempted. 

I^  then,  the  treaty  only  stipulates  in  this  respect,  what  would 
have  been  the  course  of  things  without  it,  what  cause  for  serious 
objection  can  there  be  on  thLs  account  ? 

The  matter  of  the  fourth  objection  can  only  derive  a  mo- 
ment's importance  from  misapprehension.  It  seems  to  have 
been  imagined,  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land,  held  under 
British  grants,  made  since  the  peace,  which  arc  confirmed  by  the 
part  of  the  article  that  gives  the  inhabitants  the  right  of  removing 
with,  selling,  or  retaining  their  property. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  such  grants  had 
been  made^  the  stipulation  could  not  be  deemed  to  confirm  them ; 
because  our  laws  must  determine  the  question,  what  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants ;  and  they  would  rightfully  decide,  that 
the  British  government,  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  could  make 
no  valid  grants  of  land,  within  our  limits.  Upon  the  ground 
even  of  its  own  pretensions,  it  could  not  have  made  such  grants. 
o  16 
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Kotlung  more  was  claimed,  than  the  riglit  to  dct^a  the  poets  as 
a  hostage.  The  right  to  grant  lands  presupposes  much  more,  » 
full  right  to  sovereignty  and  territory. 

But  ia  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  underatood,  and 
opou  recent  and  careful  inquiry  is  confirmed,  t/iat  tlie  Bn 
government  has  never,  smce  Hit  joeoca,  made  a  grant  of  lands 
our  limits.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  ita  policy,  to  pro- 
vent  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posts. 

Hence  the  stipulation,  as  it  alTects  lands,  does  nothing  mon 
than  confirm  the  property  of  those  which  were  holden  at  thfl 
treaty  uf  peace;  neither  ia  the  quantity  considerable;  and 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  depends  on  titles  acquired  under  UljK 
Freuch  government,  while  Canada  was  a  province  of  France. 

In  giving  this  confirmation,  llio  treaty  only  pursue 
a  constant  rule  among  civilized  nations.  Wlicn  territory  ii 
ceded  or  yielded  up  by  one  nation  to  another,  it  is  i 
practice,  if  not  a  special  condition,  to  leave  the  inhabitants  in  th( 
enjoyment  of  their  property.  A  contrary  conduct  would 
disgraceful  to  a  nation ;  nor  ia  it  very  reputable  to  rfie  obji 
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what  is  regulated  by  the  last  treaty.  Its  provisions,  in  this  par- 
ticular, were,  perhaps,  in  the  main,  unnecessary,  further  than  to 
obviate  a  doubt  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  suspension  of 
the  treaty,  by  the  withholding  of  the  posts. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  every  objection  to  the  second 
article,  which  is  in  any  degree  colorable;  and  I  flatter  myself 
have  shown,  not  only  that  the  acquisition  made  by  it  is  of  great 
and  real  value,  but  that  it  stands  as  well  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  is  defensible  in  its  details.  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  the  examination,  because  the  assailants  of  the  treaty 
have  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  discredit  this  article,  from  a 
consciousness,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  item  of  the 
treaty;  and  that  it  was  important  to  their  cause,  to  envelope  it 
in  as  thick  a  cloud  of  objection  as  they  were  able  to  contrive. 
As  an  expedient  of  party,  there  is  some  merit  in  the  artifice ;  but 
a  sensible  people  will  see  that  it  is  merely  artifice.  It  is  a  false 
calculation,  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  ever  be  ultimately 
deceived. 

Camillus. 
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1796. 

The  object  of  the  third  article  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
second.  The  surrender  of  the  posts  naturally  drew  with  it  an 
arrangement,  with  regard  to  inland  trade  and  navigation.  Such 
an  arrangement,  convenient  in  several  respects,  appears  to  be  in 
some  respects  necessary.  To  restrain  the  Indians  on  either  side 
of  the  line,  from  trading  with  the  one  party  or  the  other,  at  dis- 
cretion, besides  the  questionableness  of  the  rights  could  not  be 
attempted  without  rendering  them  disgusted  and  hostile.  The 
truth  of  this  seems  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  while  the  latter  was  in  possession  of  Canada. 
The  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  the  year 
1713,  allows  free  liberty  to  the  Indians  on  each  side,  to  resort  for 
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ibscrved,  h 
;  tu  tra3«  ^M 
please  t9  ^M 
1  fur  that  fl 
ns  wjtliln .  ^M 
tablishtd  ^1 

bithertcr-^l 
principlft  '^H 

not  suV  ^1 


trade  to  the  British  aiid  French  colonies.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  the  Indiana  not  only  inetfit  on  a  right  of  going  to  trad^ 
with  whom  they  please,  but  of  permitting  whom  they  please  tff 
come  to  trade  with  them,  and  also  to  reside  among  them  for  that 
porpose.  Thus,  the  southern  and  aouth-weatem  Indians  wjthln 
our  limits,  maintain  a  constant  inturcourae  with  Spain,  established 
OD  the  basis  of  treaty — nor  has  their  right  to  do  it,  been  bitherta.1 
contested  by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  on  what  clear  principle 
of  justice  could  this  natural  right  of  trade,  of  a  people  not  sub- 
ject to  our  ordinary  jurisdiction,  be  disputed?  This  claii 
their  part,  gives  a  corresponding  claim  to  neighboring  nations,  to 
trade  with  ibem.  Spain  would  think  the  pretension  to  exclude 
her  inadmissible ;  and  Great  Britain  would  have  thought  the 
same,  if  she  had  found  it  her  interest  to  asacrl  the  right  of  inters 
course;  views  which  would  always  be  socoudcd  by  the  Indianfl 
&oin  regard  to  their  own  interest  and  independence.  It  was  ft 
point,  therefore,  which  it  much  concerned  the  preservation  of 
good  understanding  between  the  parties  and  with  the  Indians,  to 
regulate  on  some  equitable  plan ;  and  the  more  liberal  the  pi 
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whole  extent,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  navigation  of  those 
lakes  is  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and 
that  common  convenience  will,  in  this  respect,  also  be  promoted 
by  community  of  right. 

Again — ^It  is  almost  always  mutually  beneficial  for  bordering 
territories  to  have  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other. 
This  relates  not  only  to  the  advantages  of  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities for  the  supply  of  mutual  wants,  and  to  those  of  the  re- 
ciprocal creation  of  industry  connected  with  that  interchange, 
but  also  to  those  of  avoiding  jealousy,  collision,  and  contest,  of 
preserving  friendship  and  harmony.  Proximity  of  territory  in- 
vites  to  trade — the  bordering  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  every  pro- 
hibition, will  endeavor  to  carry  it  on ; — if  not  allowed,  illicit  ad- 
ventures take  place  of  the  regular  operations  of  legalised  com- 
merce— individual  interest  leads  to  collusions  to  evade  restraining 
regulations — ^habits  of  infracting  the  laws  are  produced — morals 
are  perverted — securities,  necessarily  great,  in  proportion  as  they 
counteract  the  natural  course  of  things,  lay  the  foundation  of  dis- 
contents and  quarrels.  Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
freedom  of  intercourse,  or  violent  hatred  and  enmity,  are  the  al- 
ternative in  every  case  of  contiguity  of  territory. 

The  maxims  of  the  United  States  have  hitherto  favored  a  free 
intercourse  with  all  the  world.  They  have  conceived,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  unrestrained  competition  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  have  only  desired  to  be  admitted  to  it  on 
equal  terms.  Hence,  not  only  the  communication  by  sea  has 
been  open  with  the  adjacent  territories  on  our  continent  as  well 
as  with  more  distant  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  two  ports  have 
been  erected  on  Lake  Champlain  for  the  convenience  of  interior 
commerce  with  Canada;  and  there  is  no  restriction  upon  any  na- 
tion, to  come  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  only  port  which  has  been 
established  for  that  side  of  the  Union.  These  arrangements  have 
excited  neither  blame  nor  criticism. 

Our  envoy,  therefore,  in  agreeing  to  a  liberal  plan  of  inter- 
course with  the  British  territories  in  our  neighborhood,  has  con- 
formed to  the  general  spirit  of  our  country,  and  to  the  general 
policy  of  our  laws.    Great  Britain,  in  acceding  to  such  a  plan, 
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departed  from  her  system  of  colonial  monopoly,  a  departure  wbick . 
ought  to  be  one  recommendation  of  tlio  plan  to  us;  for  every  r^i 
laxation  of  that  system  paves  tlie  wny  for  other  and  fiirthei 
taxations.     It  might  have  been  exjieott-d,  niao,  that  &  spirit  oS*m 
jealousy  might  have  proved  an  obntade  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri-  F 
tain ;  since,  especially  if  we  consider  the  composition  of  ihoec  who*] 
inhabit,  and  are  likely  to  inhabit  Canada,  it  is  morally  certain,  ■ 
that  there  must  be,  as  the  result  of  a  frott  intercourse,  a  far  greiktwj 
momentum  of  infiiience.  of  the  United  States  upon  Cnnaijit,  than 
of  Canada  upon  the  United  States.     It  would  not  have  been  sur-  I 
prising,  if  this  jealousy  had  sought  to  koep  us  at  a  distance,  attdfa 
had  counteracted  the  wiser  policy  of  limiting  our  desires  by  gir-  ' 
ing  ua  possession  of  what  is  alonu  to  UB  truly  desirable,  the  ad'1 
vantages  of  commerce,  rather  thnn  of  sufit'ring  our  wishee  to  b 
stimulated  and  extended  by  privation  and  restraint 

New  ideas  seem  of  late  to  have  made  their  way  among  u 
The  extremes  of  commercial  jealousy  are  incolcated.  Rcgula-' 
tion,  restriction,  exclusion,  are  now  with  many  the  favorite' J 
topics — instead  of  feeling  pleasure,  that  new  avenues  of  trade  are'j 
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to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
— and  also  to  the  Indians  dwelling  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 
line,  freely  to  pass  and  repass,  hy  land  and  inland  navigation^  into 
the  respective  territories  and  countries  of  the  two  parties  on  the 
continent  of  America  (the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  only  excepted),  and  to  navigate  all  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  waters  thereof  and  freely  to  carry  on  trade  and  com 
merce  with  each  other." 

The  subject  matter  of  this  stipulation  is  plainly  inland  trade 
and  commerce^  to  be  carried  on  hy  land  passage,  and  inland  naviga- 
tion. This  appears,  1st,  from  the  terms  of  the  article.  The  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  two  parties,  and  also  the  Indians  dwell- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  boundary  line,  are  freely  to  pass  and  re- 
pass. In  what  manner?  by  land  and  inland  navigation:  to  what 
places?  into  the  respective  territories  and  countries  of  the  two 
parties,  on  the  continent  of  America  (the  country  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  only  excepted).  They  are  also  to  navigate 
all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  carry  on 
trade  and  commerce  with  each  other.  This  right  to  navigate 
lakes,  rivers,  and  waters,  must  be  understood  with  reference  to 
inland  navigation ;  because  this  gives  it  a  sense  conformable 
with  the  antecedent  clause,  with  which  it  is  immediatelv  con- 
nected,  as  part  of  a  sentence  ;  because  the  right  to  pass  and  re- 
pass, being  expressly  restricted  to  land  and  inland  navigation, 
it  would  not  be  natural  to  extend  ituby  implication,  on  the 
strength  of  an  ambiguous  term,  to  passage^  by  sea,  or  by  any 
thing  more  than  inland  navigation ;  because  the  lakes  and  rivers 
have  direct  reference  to  inland  navigation,  showing  that  to  be  the 
object  in  view ;  and  the  word  "  waters,"  from  the  order  in  which 
it  stands,  will,  most  consistently  with  propriety  of  composition, 
be  understood  as  something  less  than  lakes  and  rivers,  as  ponds, 
canals,  and  those  amphibious  waters,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  give  a  name;  and  because  the  waters  mentioned  are 
"waters  thereof,"  that  is,  waters  of  the  territories  and  coun- 
tries of  the  two  parties  on  the  continent  of  America ;  a  de- 
scription which  cannot  very  aptly  be  applied  to  the  sea,  or  be 
supposed  to  include  navigation  by  sea  to  the  United  States,  or 
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from  them  to  tlie  British  territories.  It  is  true,  that  nationtt, 
various  purposes,  claim  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  tlic 
immediately  adjacent  to  tbeir  coasts ;  yet  ihia  is  subject  to 
commoa  right  of  nations  to  the  laDocent  use  of  those  seas  for 
navigation  ;  and  it  is  not,  pt-ima  Jack,  prcaumablo,  that  two  na- 
tions, speaking  of  the  waters  of  each  other,  would  mean  to  give 
this  appropriate  denomination  to  waters,  in  which  both  olaimed 
some  common  right. — The  usual  description  of  Bueh  waturs  in 
treaties  is,  "  the  eeas  near  the  countries,"  &o. — But  were  it  other- 
wise, still  the  navigating  from  the  open  sea  into  thiwe  waters, 
could  not  be  within  the  permissiou  to  navigate  those  waters,  aod 
might  be  prohibited. 

The  above  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  treaty.  It  is  the  raauifeat  province  of  the  eighteen 
articles,  which  succeed  the  first  ten,  to  regulate  e:cternal  ooin- 
merce  and  navigation.  The  regulations  they  contain,  are  iutro- 
duoed  thus,  by  the  11th  article:  "It  is  agreed  between  bis 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  that  tliere  shall  bo  a. 
reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigation  and  coim 
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been  quoted.  They  are  in  these  words ;  "  But  it  is  understood, 
that  this  article  does  not  extend  to  the  admission  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  into  the  seaports,  harbors,  bays,  or  creeks  of 
his  Majesty's  said  territories,  nor  into  such  parts  of  the  rivers  in 
his  said  territories  as  are  between  the  mouth  thereof  and  the 
highest  port  of  entry  from  the  sea,  except  in  small  vessels  trading 
bona  fide  between  Montreal  and  Quebec :  nor  to  the  admission 
of  British  vessels  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  tha  highest  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from 
the  sea  I"  The  last,  it  is  said,  contains  an  implication,  that  under 
this  article,  British  vessels  have  a  right  to  come  to  our  highest 
ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from  the  sea,  while  we  are 
exdaded  from  the  seaports  of  the  British  territories  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

But  this  is  altogether  an  erroneous  inference.  The  clauses 
last  cited  are  inserted  for  greater  caution,  to  guard  expressly 
against  any  construction  of  the  article  by  implications  more  or 
less  remote ;  contrary  to  the  actual  regulations  of  the  parties, 
with  regard  to  external  commerce  and  navigation.  Great  Britain 
does  not  now  permit  a  trade  by  sea  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. 
She  therefore  declares  that  the  article  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
contravene  this  regulation.  The  United  States  now  permit 
foreign  vessels  to  come  to  certain  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea, 
but  exclude  them  from  other  more  interior  ports  of  entry,  to 
which  our  own  vessels  may  come.*  It  is  therefore  declared  on 
their  part,  that  the  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  contravene 
this  regulation.  This  was  the  more  proper,  as  the  right  of  inland 
navigation  might  have  given  some  color  to  the  claim  of  going 
from  an  outer  to  an  inner  port  of  entry.  But  this  negative  of 
an  implication,  which  might  have  found  some  color  in  the  prin- 
cipal provision,  can  never  be  construed  into  an  affirmative  grant 
of  a  very  important  privilege,  foreign  to  that  principal  provision. 
The  main  object  of  the  article,  it  has  been  seen,  is  trade  by  land 
and  inland  navigation.    Trade  and  navigation  by  sea,  with  our 

*  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  State  of  New-Tork.  Foreign  vessels  can 
only  enter  and  unlade  at  the  city  of  New- York ;  vessels  of  the  United  States  may 
enter  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  unlade  there  and  at  Albany. 
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BCftporU,  is  an  entirely  (JiEFcrent  thing.  To  infer  a  postiTS 
grant  of  this  privilege,  from  a  clause  which  aays,  that  the  right 
of  inland  navigation  shall  not  he  construed  to  permit  vcsboIs 
coming  from  the  sea,  to  go  from  the  ports  of  entry,  to  whiuh  our 
laws  now  restrict  them,  to  more  interior  ports,  would  be  contniry 
to  reason,  and  to  every  rule  of  sound  construction.  Such  n  pri- 
vilege could  never  be  permitted  to  bo  founded  upon  any  tlin 
leas  than  a  positive  and  explicit  grant  It  could  never  be  t 
ported  by  an  implication  drawn  from  an  article  relative  to-  H 
local  and  partial  object,  much  less  by  tin  implication  drawn  f 
the  negative  of  another  implication.  The  pretension,  that  a 
our  polls  were  laid  open  to  Great  Britain  by  a  covert  and  siti*' 
wind  provision,  and  this  without  reciprocity,  without  a  right  of 
access  to  a  single  seaport  of  the  other  party  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  too  monstroua  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
The  principles  of  equity  between  nations,  and  the  established 
rules  of  interpretation,  would  unite  to  condemn  so  great  an  ine- 
quality, if  another  sense  could  possibly  be  found  for  the  tcm^wH 
from  which  it  miefht  be  nrctendnd  to  br,  d<>(!uera]-     It  would  MlH 
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British  territories ;  but  declare,  that  it  is  understood  that  those 
provisions  do  not  extend  to  them.  This  is  more  a  declaration  that 
the  antecedent  provisions  were  not  so  broad  as  to  comprehend 
the  cases,  than  an  exception  of  the  cases  from  the  operation 
of  those  provisions. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  laws  and  treaties,  may  feel 
some  difficulty  about  the  position,  that  particular  clauses  are  in- 
troduced only  for  greater  caution,  without  producing  any  new  ef- 
fect; but  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  subjects,  know,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  law  or  a  treaty  which  does  not  oifer  examples 
of  the  use  of  similar  clauses ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  a  clear  meaning  of  the  principal  provision  is  rendered  ob- 
scure by  the  excess  of  explanatory  precaution. 

The  next  clause  of  this  article  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
design  of  it,  confirming  the  construction  I  have  given.  "  The 
river  Mississippi  shall,  however,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
be  entirely  open  to  both  parties ;  and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  all 
the  ports  and  places  on  its  eastern  side,  to  which  soever  of  the 
parties  belonging,  may  freely  be  resorted  to  and  used  by  both 
parties,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports  or  places 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  ports  or  places  of  his^majesty 
in  Great  Britain." 

If  the  general  provision  gives  access  to  all  our  ports,  which 
must  be  the  doctrine,  if  it  gives  access  to  our  Atlantic  ports,  then 
it  would  equally  have  this  eflFect  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi. 
But  this  clause  clearly  implies  the  contrary,  not  only  by  intro- 
ducing a  special  provision  for  the  ports  of  the  Mississippi,  but  by 
introducing  it  expressly,  as  a  further  or  additional  agreement; 
the  words  are,  "  it  is  further  agreed,  &c.,  and  these  ports  are  to  be 
enjoyed  by  each  party,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  the  Atlantic 
forts  or  places  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  ports  or  places  of 
his  majesty  in  Great  Britain.  This  reference  to  our  Atlantic  ports, 
coupling  them  with  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  shows  that  the 
Mississippi  ports  are  to  be  regulated  by  a  rule  or  standard  differ- 
ent from  the  ports  for  that  inland  navigation,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral object  of  the  article;  else,  why  that  special  reference?  why 
not  have  stopped  at  the  words  "  used  by  both  parties  ?"    If  it  be 
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said,  that  the  reference  to  our  Atlantic  ports  impHea,  that  ihcy 
are  within  the  purview  of  the  iirticlc,  let  it  be  observed,  that  tliu 
same  argument  would  prove  that  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  aie 
also  within  its  purview,  which  ia  plainly  erroneous;  for  the  nmin 
provisions  are  expressly  con6ned  to  the  territories  of  iho  parties 
on  this  continent.  The  coDcluaion  ia,  that  the  reference  ia  to  a 
standard,  out  of  the  article,  and  depending  on  other  parts  of  the 
treaty. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  the  Mississippi  porta 
being  to  be  used  only  in  as  ample,  and  not  in  a  more  ample  man- 
ner, than  our  Atlantic  ports,  and  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  will 
be  liable  at  all  times  to  all  the  regulations,  privileges,  and  re- 
strictions of  the  ports  with  which  they  are  assorted. 

The  next  clause  is  a  still  further  refutation  of  the  construction 
which  I  oppose. 

"  All  goods  and  merchandise,  whose  importation  into  his  ma- 
jesli/s  said  territuries  in  America  shall  not  be  ejitirely  prohibited,  may 
freely,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  be  carried  into  the  same,  i^ 
the  Tnannsr  aforesaiil,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  fl^| 
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vision,  "  hy  land  and  inland  navigation^  This  is  "  the  manner 
ofortaaid^^  This  is  the  channel,  through  which  goods  and  mer- 
chandises passing,  woald  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties 
than  would  be  payable  in  the  British  territories  by  British  sub- 
jects, if  imported  from  Europe ;  or  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  brought  by  American 
vessels  into  our  Atlantic  ports.  No  other  reasonable  use  can  be 
found  for  the  terms.  If  they  are  denied  this  sense,  they  had  much 
better  been  omitted,  as  being  not  only  useless,  but  as  giving  cause 
to  suppose  a  restriction  of  what,  it  is  pretended,  was  designed  to 
be  general — ^a  right  of  importing  in  every  way,  and  into  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  goods  and  merchandise,  if  not  entirely  pro- 
hibited, on  the  same  duties  as  are  payable  by  our  own  citizens 
when  brought  in  our  own  vessels. 

These  words,  "  whose  importation  into  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  entirely  prohibited,"  is  a  further  key  to  the  true  sense  of 
the  article.    They  are  equivalent  to  these  other  words,  "  whose 
importation  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  prohib- 
ited."— The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  importation, 
through  the  particular  channels  contemplated  by  the  article,  be- 
ing obstructed  by  a  partial  or  by  any  other  than  a  general  prohi- 
bition.    As  long  as  certain  goods  may  be  introduced  into  the 
United  States  through  the  Atlantic  ports,  they  may  also  be  brought 
into  them  through  the  channels  designated  by  this  article,  that  is, 
by  land  and  inland  navigation.    The  making  a  prohibition  in  the 
given  case  to  depend  on  a  general  prohibition,  is  conclusive  to 
prove,  that  the  article  contemplates  only  particular  channels.    On 
any  other  supposition,  the  clause  is  nonsense.    The  true  reading, 
then,  of  this  part  of  the  article,  must  be  as  follows:  "Goods  and 
merchandise,  whose  importation  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
sball  not  be  prohibited,  may  freely,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
be  carried  into  the  same,  in  manner  aforesaid^  that  is,  hy  land  and 
idand  navigation,  from  the  territories  of  his  majesty  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America." 

There  are  still  other  expressions  in  the  article,  which  are  like- 
wise an  index  to  its  meaning.  They  are  these,  "  would  be  payable 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  importation  of  the  same 
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iVt  Avxerican  ves/xla  into  the  Atlintic porti  0/  li"!  said,  ulate:/"  This 
reference  to  a,  rate  of  duties,  which  would  be  payable  on  impo^ 
tation  into  the  Atlantic  ports,  as  a  rulu  or  guide  for  the  rale  of 
duties,  wbicb  is  to  prevail  in  the  casa  meant  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  article,  is  full  evidence  thut  iinportalion  in  the  AlUntio 
ports  is  not  included  in  that  ca.te.  The  mention  of  importaliofk 
Id  American  vessels,  coD&rms  this  conduHion,  as  it  shows  that  the 
article  itself  contemplates,  that  the  discrimination  made  by  otir 
existing  laws  may  continue. 

But  the  matter  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  those  parts  of  the 
fifteenth  article  which  reserve  to  th«  British  government  the  right 
of  imposing  such  duty  as  may  be  adequate  to  witnt^rvnil  the  dif- 
ference of  duty,  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  European  and 
Asiatic  goods,  when  imported  into  the  United  States  in  British 
and  American  vessels;  and  which  tilipuhitti,  thai  "the  United 
States  will  not  ISCREA6E  Die  now  subsisting  difference  bcdwcen  the 
dutiea  payable  on  the  importalioi)  of  airy  articles  in  Brilish  or 
American  vessels." 

This  is  a  demonstration  that  the  treaty  con  tempi  ales,  as  con- 
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hibit  the  importation  into  the  United  States  at  large,  of  any  Brit- 
ish article  whatever,  though  we  cannot  prohibit  its  importation 
partially^  that  is,  merely  from  her  territories  in  our  neighborhood, 
by  land  or  inland  navigation ;  but  we  may  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion by  sea  from  those  territories ;  nor  is  there  any  other  part  of  the 
treaty  by  which  this  is  prevented. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  this  article  establish  the  following 
points :  "  That  no  duty  of  entry  shall  be  levied  by  either  party 
on  peltries  brought  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  respec- 
tive territories ;"  that  Indians,  passing  and  repassing  with  their 
own  goods,  shall  pay  no  impost  or  duty  upon  them ;  but  goods 
in  bales,  or  other  large  packages,  unusual  among  Indians,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  their  goods ;  that  tolls  and  rates  of  ferriage 
shall  be  the  same  on  both  sides  as  are  paid  by  natives — that  no 
duties  shall  be  paid  by  either  party  on  the  mere  transit  of  goods 
across  portages  and  carrying  places  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  territory  of  the  same  party;  that  the  respective  governments 
^  will  promote  friendship,  good  neighborhood,  and  amicable  inter- 
course, by  causing  speedy  and  impartial  justice  to  be  done,  and 
necessary  protection  to  be  extended  to  all  who  may  be  concerned 
therein. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  observation  or  two  on  the 
meaning  of  the  terms,  inland  navigation.     These  terms  have  no 
technical  meaning  defined  in  the  laws  of  either  country,  nor 
have  they  any  precise  meaning  assigned  by  the  law  of  nations. 
They,  however,  ex  vi  termini,  exclude  navigation  from  the  sea; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say,  that  inland  navigation  begins 
there,  where  sea  navigation  ends.     Where  is  this  ?  I  answer,  at 
the  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea.     By  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  United  States,  all  rivers  are  arms  of  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  tides  flow.    It  would  be  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  that 
lea  navigation  would  reach  to  the  head  of  tide  water.     But  some 
more  obvious  and  notorious  rule  ought  to  govern  the  interpreta- 
tion of  national  compacts.     The  ports  of  entry  from  the  sea  are 
conceived  to  be  the  proper  rule. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  general  spirit  of  the 
article  may  require,  that  all  the  waters  which  divide  the  territo- 
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ries  of  the  parties  ehould  be  in  their  whole  extent  oommOD'l 

both.  As  to  other  communicating  waters,  accesatble  under  t1 
article,  the  reciprocal  limit  of  tbc  right  will  be  tbe  portaof  enti; 
from  the  sea.  This  is  to  be  unJurstood  with  the  exception  of  tl 
Mississippi,  to  the  ports  of  which,  access  from  the  sea  is  granU 
under  the  q^ualification  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

Camillds. 


The  foregoing  nnal^sia  of  the  third  article,  by  fixing  its  tn» 
meaning,  enables  us  to  detect  some  gross  errors,  which  have  be«H 
principal  sources  of  prejudice  against  it.  One  of  these  is,  tbat^ 
the  article  gives  to  the  other  parly  a  right  of  accefs  to  alt 
our  ports,  while  it  excludes  us  from  the  porta  of  the  British  terrt 
tories  in  our  neighborhood.     It  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  iftt 
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is  stipulated  by  the  article.  Such,  also,  is  the  assertion  of  Cato, 
that  Great  Britain  is  admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of  which  our 
Atlantic  rivers  are  susceptible.  The  rivers,  upon  which  no  part 
of  their  territory  borders,  and  which  their  vessels  can  only  ap- 
proach by  sea,  are  certainly  excepted. 

Another  of  the  errors  referred  to,  is  this,  that  goods  and  mer- 
chandise may,  under  this  article,  be  imported  into  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  same  duties  which  are  now  paya- 
ble when  imported  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  there 
is  no  pretence  for  this  position,  and  that  equality  of  duties  only 
applies  to  importations  from  the  British  territories,  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, by  land  and  inland  navigation. 

Cato,  Decius,  and  other  writers  against  the  treaty,  have 
fiillen  into  this  strange  error,  and  have  founded  upon  it  much 
angry  declamation.     The  first,  however,  embarrassed  in  his  con- 
struction, by  the  provision  which  reserves  to  Great  Britain  the 
right  of  laying  countervailing  duties,  endeavors  to  escape  from  it 
by  distinguishing  goods  imported  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  those 
imported  for  other  uses.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  former,  he  is  convinced,  are  certainly  entitled  to 
admission  into  our  Atlantic  ports,  on  the  privileged  rights  of 
duty ;  though  he  is  very  naturally  perplexed  to  see  how  the  dis- 
crimination could  be  maintained  in  practice.     But  where  does  he 
fiad  room  for  this  distinction  ?     Not  in  the  provision  respecting 
countervailing  duties,  for  that  is  general — not  in  the  clause  of  the 
third  article,  to  which  he  gives  the  interpretation,  for  that  is 
directly  against  his  distinction.     The  goods  and  merchandise,  for 
flie  privileged  importation  of  which  it  provides,  are  restricted  to 
no  particular  object — ^have  no  special  reference  to  Indian  more 
than  to  other  trade :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  expressly  to  be 
imported  for  "  the  purposes  of  commeT-ce  "  at  large ;  so  that  in 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  privileged,  they  are  equally  so,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  a  trade  with  our  citizens  or  with  Indians.     The 
distinction,  therefore,  only  proves  the  embarrassment  of  its  in- 
ventor, without  solving  the  diflSculty.     A  curious  assertion  has 
been  made  on  this  article  of  duties.    It  has  been  said,  that  while 
Q  17 
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!  ol>li,iro()  to  aiiriiit  British  goods  on  the  same  duties  with 
paiii  b_v  our  own  citizens,  or  importation  in  our  own  vessels, 
iSritiiin,  under  tlic  right  to  lay  countervailing  duties,  may 
I'or  u-i  Avilh  an  additional  ten  per  cent.  Can  any  thing  be 
alisurd  Uiau  tlii^  position,  that  the  right  to  lay  countervailing! 
xists  ill  !i  casf,  where  there  is  no  difference  of  duty  to 
coiiiiftiT'i'l  <'  The  term  is  manifestly  a  relative  one,  and  can 
only  oporati:  whoR'  iIiltc  i3  something  on  our  side  to  be  counter- 
vailfil  or  coiiTiUTbaiiiTiccil,  and  in  an  exact  ratio  to  it  If  it  be 
triK',  that  a  viTy  liigli  law  character  is  the  writer  of  Cato,  we 
cannot  but  bo  surprised  at  such  extreme  inaccuracy. 

Oihor  errors,  no  loss  considerable,  will  appear  in  the  pro- 
f^rcss  of  the  cxaiiiinatioii ;  but  it  will  facilitate  the  detection  of 
these,  ami  tond  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  article, 
to  state  in  this  ]>lacc  sonic  general  facts,  which  are  material  in  a 
cotniiari.-ion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  article,  to 
tho  rospt'Ctivc  parties, 

1st.  The  lur  tnide  within  our  limits  is,  to  the  fur  trade  within 
the  British  limits,  as  oir',  to  seven,  nearly ;  that  is,  the  trade  with 
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from  temporary  circumstances,  this  difference  has  not  made  any 
sensible  difference  in  the  price  of  transportation ;  yet  in  its  per- 
manent operation,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  not  give  us 
a  material  advantage  in  the  competition  for  the  supply  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  a  large  part  of  Canada,  especially  that  which  is 
denominated  Upper  Canada.  The  city  of  Hudson,  distant  124 
miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  is  as  near  to  the  junction  of 
the  river  Cataraquy  and  Lake  Ontario,  as  Montreal,  which  last 
is  near  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  When  the  canals,  now  in  rapid  execution,  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  a  water  communication  the  whole  way  from 
the  city  of  Hudson  to  Ontario. 

8d.  The  supply  of  East  India  goods  to  Canada,  is  likely  to 
be  always  easier  and  cheaper  through  us,  than  in  any  other  way. 
According  to  the  present  British  system,  Canada  is  supplied 
through  Britain.  It  is  obvious  how  much  the  charges  of  this 
doable  voyage  must  enhance  the  prices  of  the  articles,  when  de- 
livered in  Canada.  A  direct  trade  between  the  East  Indies  and 
Canada,  would  suppose  a  change  in  the  British  system,  to  which 
there  are  great  obstacles ;  and  even  then,  there  are  circumstances 
which  would  secure  to  us  an  advantageous  competition.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  serves  to  illustrate  our  advantages,  that  East  India 
articles,  including  teas,  are,  upon  an  average,  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England. 

The  facts  demonstrate  that  a  trade  between  us  and  the  Bri- 
tish territories  in  our  neighborhood,  upon  equal  terms  as  to  pri- 
vilege, must  afford  a  balance  of  advantages  on  our  side.  As  to 
the  fur  trade,  for  a  participation  in  one  eighth  of  the  whole, 
which  we  concede,  we  gain  a  participation  in  seven  eighths  which 
is  conceded  to  us.  As  to  the  European  and  East  India  trade,  we 
acquire  the  right  of  competition  upon  equal  terms  of  privilege, 
with  real  and  considerable  advantages  of  situation. 

The  stipulation  with  regard  to  equal  duties,  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  superiority  of  advantages  in  this  trade, 
while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  policy  of  our  regu- 
lation, concerning  the  difference  of  duties  on  goods  imported  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  bottoms ;  because  the  supplies  which  can 
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come  to  us  through  Canada,  for  the  rcafioos  already  giv«n,  must 
be  incoLsidenible ;  because,  also,  di«tatiae  would  soon  countervail, 
in  expenses  of  traneporUtion,  the  cflixt  of  the  diOercQce  of  du- 
ties in  our  market;  and  because,  in  lh«  lust  place,  tfai«  diffcrcnco 
18  not  very  sensible,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  goodt 
which  are  imported  in  tlie  namett  of  our  own  cilixena.  I  my 
nothing  here  of  the  practicability,  on  general  grounds,  of  loiig 
maintaining  with  effect  this  regulation. 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  conrndcriiig  the  real  state  of  the  trade,  as 
depending  on  locality,  that  the  treaty  should  be  charged  with 
sacriGcing  the  fur  trade  to  the  Bnlitih?  If  there  be  niiy  SAori- 
fice,  13  it  not  on  their  side ;  when  the  lact  U,  that  the  quantity  of 
trade  in  which  they  admit  ua  to  equal  privilcgcH  is  seven  times 
greater  than  that  in  which  we  admit  them  to  equal  privileges? 

The  argumenta  against  the  treaty  on  tliis  point,  tiru  not  ouly 
full  of  falsity,  but  they  are  in  contradiction  with  each  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  our  comutunieatioii 
the  sea,  with  the  Indian  country,  being  much  easier  than  by 
St.  Lawrence,  wc  could  furnish  English  goods  cheaper,  and 
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Besides,  if  it  be  true  that  the  British  could  not  prevent  our 
trading  with  the  Indians  on  their  side,  without  giving  them  such 
disgust  as  to  make  them  dangerous  to  their  neighbors;  why  is  it 
not  equally  true,  that  we  could  not  prevent  their  trading  with 
the  Indians  on  our  side,  without  producing  a  similar  effect  ?  And 
if  they  have  really  a  superiority  of  advantages,  why  would  they 
not,  on  the  principle  of  this  argument,  attract  and  divert  the  trade 
from  us,  though  a  mutual  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  each 
other's  territories  had  not  been  stipulated? 

The  diflSculty  of  restraining  the  Indians  from  trading  at  plea- 
sure, is  an  idea  well  founded,  as  has  been  admitted  in  another 
place.  But  there  result  from  it  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  re- 
ciprocation of  privileges  in  the  Indian  trade,  by  treaty.  One  of 
them,  its  tendency  to  preserve  peace  and  good  understanding, 
has  been  already  noticed ;  another  arises  from  the  consideration, 
that  it  will  probably  be  the  policy  of  the  British  to  maintain 
larger  military  establishments  on  their  frontier  than  we  shall 
think  eligible  on  ours,  which  will  render  it  proportionably  more 
easy  to  them  to  restrain  their  Indians,  than  it  will  be  to  us  to  re- 
strain ours.  This  greater  difficulty  of  executing  restraints  on  our 
side,  is  a  powerful  reason  for  us  to  agree,  mutually,  to  throw 
open  the  door. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if,  upon  some  other  occasion,  the 
adversaries  of  the  treaty  should  abandon  their  own  ground,  and 
instead  of  saying  the  treaty  is  faulty,  for  what  it  stipulates  on 
this  point,  should  affirm  merely  that  it  has  no  merit  on  this  ac- 
count, since  it  only  does  what  the  disposition  of  the  Indians 
would  have  brought  about  without  it.  But  it  is  always  a  merit 
to  divest  an  advantageous  thing  of  cause  of  dispute,  and  to  fix, 
by  amicable  agreement,  a  benefit  which  otherwise  would  be  lia- 
ble to  litigation,  opposition,  and  interruption. 

As  to  relative  advantages  for  carrying  on  trade,  the  com- 
parison ought  to  be  made  with  caution.  That  which  has  been 
stated  on  our  side,  namely,  greater  facility  in  conveying  the  ma- 
terials of  the  trade  from  Europe  to  the  scene  where  it  is  to  be 
carried  on,  is  a  real  one,  and  in  process  of  time  may  be  expected 
to  make  itself  to  be  felt ;  yet  hitherto,  as  before  observed,  it  has 
had  no  sensible  effect. 
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Of  tlic  advantages  whioh  have  been  stated  as  belonging  U 
the  other  side,  there  is  but  one  which  has  substance,  and  this  k 
previous  possession  of  the  ground.  But  even  this,  from  the  very  ' 
nature  of  it,  is  temjiorary.  With  our  usual  enterprise  and  indus- 
try, it  will  be  astonishing  if  wcdo  not  speedily  share  the  ground 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  rdalivo  advuntagos. 

As  to  superiority  of  capital,  it  ftmouiiti*  to  nothing.     It  has  j 
been  seen,  that  tho  copiUil  requisiie  for  the  whole  trjido  isKmalL  I 
From  a  hundred  to  &  hundred  and  flfly  thousand  pounds  sterling 
would  be  a  high  stalement.     The  whole  of  this,  if  we  wens  to 
monopolize  the  entire  trade,  could  not  create  a  moment's  emha^ 
rassmeut  to  find  it,  in   the  opinion  of  any  man  who  attends  to 
the  great  pecuniary  operntlona  which  are  diuly  going  on  in  our  J 
country.   But  that  very  capital  whioh  is  represeut^d  us  our  rival, 
could  be  brought  into  action  for  our  benefit  in  this  very  tradti    , 
The  solution  is  simple.    Our  credit  will  command  it  in  obtaining 
the  foreign  articles  necessary  for  the  trade,  upon  as  good  terms 
as  the  British  merchants  who  now  carry  it  on.     The  same  objec- 
tion of  superiority  of  c^vpita!  may  with  as  much  reason  be  applied 
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to  be  outdone  by  any  people  on  earth.    It  may  almost  be  said, 
that  enterprise  is  our  element. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  our  trade  with  the  Indians  would 
be  interrupted  by  bad  seasons  and  occasional  wars,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  steady  and  uniform.  As  to  the  casual- 
ties of  seasons,  it  is  evident  they  must  fall  upon  Great  Britain  as 
much  as  upon  us,  unless  we  suppose  the  elements  in  conspiracy 
against  us ;  and  as  to  wars,  the  possession  of  the  posts  would 
essentially  change  our  situation,  and  render  it  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  preventing  or  repressing  hostilities;  so  that  with 
equally  good  management,  oar  territories  would  not  be  more 
exposed  than  the  British. 

But  the  intrigues  of  the  British  traders  residing  among  our 
Indians,  would  excite  them  to  hostility.  It  could  not  be  the 
private  interest  of  the  traders  to  do  this ;  because,  besides  being 
amenable  to  punishment,  if  discovered — besides,  that  both  the 
traders  and  the  Indians  within  our  limits,  by  the  possession  of 
tiie  posts,  would  be  under  our  control — wars  interrupt  of  course 
die  hunting  of  the  Indians,  and  so  destroy  their  means  of  trading. 

Aa  to  Great  Britain,  she  never  could  have  had  but  one  in- 
terest to  prompt  Indian  hostilities,  that  was,  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  relinquish  a  part  of  their  boundary.  The  restitution  of 
the  posts  will  put  an  end  to  this  project.  In  regard  to  trade, 
she  and  her  traders  will  have  a  common  interest  with  us,  and 
our  traders,  to  keep  all  the  Indians  at  peace,  for  the  reason 
assigned  above.  This  interest  will  be  the  stronger,  because  the 
best  communication  even  with  her  own  Indians,  will  be  partly 
through  our  territory ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  that  it  should 
not  be  impeded  and  interrupted  by  the  operations  of  war  between 
us  and  the  Indians.  In  fact,  under  the  circumstance  of  common 
privileges,  there  is  every  possible  link  of  common  interest  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain  in  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

In  this  question  of  danger  to  our  peace  by  the  British  parti- 
cipation in  the  trade  with  our  Indians,  the  difficulty  of  restraining 
the  Indians  from  trading  with  whom  they  please  (which  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  argument  of  both  sides)  is  a  very  material  con- 
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aideration.  Would  there  not  be  grcRtjjr  hnxard  to  our  peace 
from  the  attcnipta  of  the  Dritish  t«  participate  in  a  trade  from 
wLicli  we  endeavored  to  exclude  llmm,  secoudeti  by  tbe  diaoon- 
tents  of  the  Indiana,  than  from  any  diajioaitions  to  aupplant  ua, 
when  allowed  a  free  competition,  when  po  cauae  of  diasoiiafec- 
tion  was  given  to  the  Indiana,  and  when  it  was  certain,  that  war 
must  interfere  with  their  m/ane  of  carrying  on  iht  trade?  The 
security  for  our  peace  appears  to  bu  muuh  grctilcr  in  the  latter, 
than  in  the  former  state  of  things. 

A  suapicion  ia  also  suggested,  that  Oreat  Britain,  without 
exciting  war,  will  indirectly  trammvl  nud  obsirnct  onr  trade. 
To  objections  which  suppose  a  want  of  fair  dealing  in  the  other 
party,  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  All  that  a  treaty  can  do,  is 
to  establish  principles  which  are  likely  to  operate  well,  if  well 
executed.  It  is  no  objection  to  its  merits,  that  the  benefits  aimod 
at  may  be  frustrated  by  ill  faith.  The  utility  of  any  compact 
between  nations  must  presume  a  sincere  execution.  The  reverse 
may  disappoint  the  beat  conceived  plan :  and  the  security 
against  it  must  be  the  mutual  interest  to  perform,  and  the  power 
of  retaliation.    If  Great  Britain  acta  with  infidolitv  or  chitianorr 
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of  residence  which  may  be  claimed  under  any  other  part  of  the 
treaty,  will  be  temporary. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prohibition  of  residence  in  the  act  of 
navigation,  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  excluding  foreigners  from 
carrying  on  trade  in  the  territories  to  which  it  extends.    But  the 
third  article  expressly  gives  us  a  right  freely  to  carry  on  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  British  territories  on  this  continent,  a 
right  which  necessarily  includes  the  privilege  of  residing  as  mer- 
chants and  factors.     For  wherever  an  end  is  granted,  the  itsual 
and  proper  means  of  enjoying  it,  are  implied  in  th^  grant.     Eesi- 
dence  is  a  usual  and  necessary  mean  of  freely  carrying  on  trade. 
Without  it,  the  right  to  trade  becomes  essentially  nugatory. 
This  reasoning  has  peculiar  force  in  relation  to  inland  trade. 
And  it  agrees  with  decisions  at  common  law,  and  with  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  who  tells  us  that  "  of  a  house  for  hahita- 
fkn  an  alien  merchant  may  take  a  hose  for  years^  as  incident  to 
commerce ;  for  unthout  habitation  he  cannot  merchandise  or  traded 
This,  among  other  things,  he  informs  us,  was  resolved  by  all  the 
judges  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Croft, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  we  learn  from  it,  that  the 
right  to  hire  houses  and  warehouses  is  derived  from  the  right  to 
trade,  as  its  incident.     The  same  principle,  in  toto,  has  been 
recognized  in  other  cases. 

The  whole  of  the  article  is  an  innovation  upon  the  British 
5^t  of  navigation.  Being  abrogated  as  to  the  principal  thing, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  it  so  as  to  incidents;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pretend  to  exclude  us  from  the  right  of  residence, 
could  not  be  deemed  a  fair  execution  of  the  article.  Hence  we 
find,  that  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  this  particular,  also  fails, 
*nd  with  it  the  supposed  disadvantage  on  our  side  in  the  sup. 
posed  competition  for  the  trade. 

Camillus. 
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The  remaining  allegatiooa,  in  disparagement  of  the  third  ar- 
ticle, are  to  this  eifect : — 1.  That  the  exception  of  the  country  ofi 
the  llmlson'a  Bay  company,  owing  to  its  undefined  hmiw,  ren- 
ders the  stipulations  in  our  fiivor,  in  u  great  measure,  nugatory. 
2.  Tbat  the  privileging  granted  to  Great  Britain  in  our  Mississippi 
portji,  are  impolitie,  Weause  without  reciprocity.  3.  That  tbs 
agreement  to  forbear  to  lay  duties  of  entry  on  peltries,  ia  ilu 
surrender,  without  eriuivalent,  of  a  valuable  item  of  revenae^  ' 
and  will  give  the  Britiah  the  facility  of  carrying  on  their  fin-i 
trade  through  ua,  with  the  aso  of  our  advantaipw.  4.  That  tiM.  ■ 
articles,  which  will  be  brought  from  Kuropu  into  Canada,  cotniog-j 
duty  free,  can  be  afforded  cheaper  than  the  same  articles  going'i 
thither  from  us,  charged  with  a  heavy  duty  on  their  irapor* 
tation  into  the  United  States,  and  with  the  expense  of  a  long 
transportation  by  land,  and  inland  navigation.    5.  That  the  ix>> 
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seas,  streights,  bays,  &c.,  which  are  now  actually  possessed  hy  any  of 
our  subjects^  or  by  tfie  subjects  of  any  otlier  Christian  prince  or  state" 

To  ascertain  their  territorial  limits,  according  to  charter,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  what  portion  of  country,  at  the  time 
of  the  grant,  was  actually  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  some  other  Christian  prince  or  state ;  but  though 
this  be  not  known,  the  general  history  of  the  country,  as  to  set- 
tlement, will  demonstrate,  that  it  could  not  have  extended  far 
westward,  certainly  not  to  that  region  which  is  the  scene  of  trade 
in  furs,  commonly  called  the  north-west  trade,  carried  on  by  the 
Canada  company  from  Canada ;  the  possession  of  which,  as  far 
as  possession  exists,  is  recent.  We  learn  from  a  traveller  who 
has  lately  visited  that  region,  that  one  of  this  company's  establish- 
ments is  in  lat.  56,  9,  N.  long.  117,  43,  W.,  that  is,  about  20  de- 
grees of  longitude  westward  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  it 
18  generally  understood,  that  the  entire  scene  of  the  trade  of  this 
oompany  is  westward  of  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany. 

Canada,  on  the  north,  is  bounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company.  This  is  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  established  by  the  act  of  parliament  in  1774,  commonly 
called  the  Quebec  act.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  by  commissioners.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  whether  the  line  was  ever  actually  so  settled ;  but 
several  maps  lay  down  a  line  as  the  one  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  runs  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

In  a  case  thus  situated,  the  United  States  will  justly  claim, 
under  the  article,  access  to  all  that  country,  the  trade  of  which 
is  now  carried  on  through  Canada.  This  will  result  both  from 
the  certainty  that  there  were  no  actual  possessions,  at  the  date 
of  the  charter,  so  far  interior,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  trade  being 
carried  on  through  a  different  channel,  by  a  different  company, 
under  the  superintendence  and  protection  of  a  different  govern- 
ment, that  of  Canada.  It  may  be  asked,  why  was  the  article 
embarrassed  by  the  exception  of  the  country  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company  ?  The  answer  is  this,  that  the  charter  of  this  com- 
pany gives  to  it  a  monopoly  within  its  limits,  and,  therefore,  a 
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right  to  trado  ihero  couki  not  have  txien  grantfd,  with  proprict 
to  a  foreign  powor,  hy  treaty.     It  is  true  ihut  il  has  hutin  qua 
tioned,  whether  this  monopoly  was  valid  against  British  sabjct 
seeing  that  the  charter  had  not  been  confirmed  by  act  of  partni 
meiit     Hut  besides  that  this  donbl  has  been  confined  to  Britii" 
subjects,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  fact,  the  company  has  enjo; 
the  monopoly  granted  by  its  charter,  even  against  theiu,  and  with 
at  least  the  implied  approbation  of  parliament.  In  the  yi-nr  IT'l^, 
petitions  were  preferred  to  the  House  of  Commcms,  by  ditferent 
trading  towns  in  England,  for  rescinding  the  monopoly,  ani' 
opening  the  trade.  An  intjuiry  wa»  insliluied  by  the  house, 
report  of  its  committee  waa  fiivorabte  to  the  conduct  and  pret< 
sions  of  the  company,  and  against  the  expediency  of  opening  0 
Iratle;  and  the  busines:i  terminated  there, 

This  circumstance  of  there  being  a  monopoly,  confirms  t1^ 
argument  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  north-west  trade  la  t 
ried  on  through  Canada  by  the  Canada  company ;  a  decisive  prt 
sumption,  that  the  scene  of  that  trade  is  not  within  the  counti 
of  the  Iliidson's  Bay  company,  and  is,  eonsequently,  within  t 
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part  of  the  peltry  exported  from  Canada  may  come  from  the 
country  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  seven-eighths*  of  the 
whole  trade  which  furnishes  that  peltry,  has  its  source  on  the 
British  side  of  the  boundary  line.  It  follows,  that  if  it  were  even 
true,  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole  lay  in  that  part  of  the 
British  territory,  which  is  not  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  in- 
asmuch as  only  one-seventh  of  it  lies  within  our  limits,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  trade,  in  which  we  granted  an  equal  privilege, 
was  to  that  in  which  a  like  privilege  is  granted  to  us,  as  one- 
seventh  to  one-tenth,  and  not,  according  to  Cato,  as  nine  to  one. 
This  legerdemain,  in  argument  and  calculation,  is  really  too  frivo- 
lous for  so  serious  a  subject  Or,  to  speak  more  properly,  it  is 
too  shocking,  by  the  spirit  of  deception  which  it  betrays.  Cato 
has  a  further  observation,  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  that  river 
into  the  Spanish  territories.  The  product  of  all  this  trade,  he 
gays,  must  go  down  the  Mississippi,  and,  but  for  the  stipulation 
of  the  third  article,  would  have  been  exclusively  ours;  because, 
"by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  though  the  British  might  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  yet  they  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land  upon  either  of 
its  banks ;  whereas  the  United  States  possessing  all  the  Indian 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river  and  the  east  bank  for  many 
hundred  miles,  could,  when  they  pleased,  establish  factories  and 
monopolize  that  commerce."  This  assertion,  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  is  in  every  sense  incorrect ;  for  the  seventh  article 
of  that  treaty,  establishes  as  a  boundary  between  the  dominions 
of  France  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  **a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iber- 
ville, and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this 
river  and  the  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont  Chartrain  to  the  sea," 
and  cedes  to  his  Britannic  majesty  all  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  then,  his  Britannic 
majesty  owned  all,  except  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans, 
the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  not 
having  a  foot  of  land  there. 

*  Some  statements  rate  it  between  six-eighths  and  seyen-eighths. 
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What  part  of  tliia  k-rritory  docs  not  gtill  belong  lo  liim,  is 
point  not  yet  settled.  The  treaty  of  pewrc  bflweon  the  UniteA 
States  and  Great  Britain,  HUppoRe.t  tlmtpart  will  remain  toOrea^ 
Britain ;  for  one  line  of  ))0uudary  between  ua  and  her,  dcsigDatew 
by  that  treaty,  is  a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  UK 
the  Mississippi.  If,  in  fiict,  this  river  rune  far  i-nough  north  to  bft- 
intcrsected  by  such  a  lino,  according  lo  tbo  supposition  of  the  lidt ' 
mentioned  treaty,  so  iriiich  of  (hat  river,  ami  the  land  upon  )!(■ 
es  shall  be  north  of  thi;  line  of  intersection,  will  continue  to  bc 
of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  Intely-made  treaty,  «<*' 
abandoning  the  possibility  of  this  being  the  case,  provides  Rtrif,- 
survey  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  ia  every  event,  the  intent  afi' 
the  treaty  of  peace  will  require,  th«t  somt^  closing  line,  more  (Xl>} 
less  direct,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Lake  of  thu  Wood»  to  tl 
Mississippi.  The  position,  therefore,  that  Grviit  Brilaiu  had  i 
land  or  ports  on  the  Mississippi,  takes  for  granted,  what  is  iwJl^ 
aacertained,  and  of  which  the  contrary  is  presumed  by  the  trcatJT. 
of  peace. 

The  trade  with  the  Indian  country  on  our  side  of  the  Miaaia^ 
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elude  their  neighbors,  their  precautions  along  the  Mississippi  will 
render  the  access  to  it  circuitous;  a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
problematical,  whether  the  possession  of  the  opposite  bank  is,  as 
to  that  object,  an  advantage  or  not,  and  whether  we  may  not  find 
it  convenient  to  be  able,  under  the  treaty,  to  take  a  circuit 
through  the  British  territories. 

2.  It  is  upon  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain  having  no  ports 
on  the  Mississippi,  that  the  charge  of  want  of  reciprocity  in  the 
privileges  granted,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  that  river,  is  founded. 
The  suggestion  has  been  shown  to  be  more  peremptory  than  is  jus. 
tified  by  facts.   Yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  ports  on  our  side  bear  no 
proportion  to  any  that  can  e:xist  on  the  part  of  the  British,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  territory.    It  will  be  examined,  in  a 
subsequent  place,  how  far  this  disproportion  is  a  proper  rule  in 
the  estimate  of  reciprocity.     But  let  it  be  observed,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  in  judging  of  the  reciprocity  of  an  article,  it  is  to  be 
taken  collectively.    li^  upon  the  whole,  the  privileges  obtained 
are  as  valuable  as  those  granted,  there  is  a  substantial  reciprocity ; 
and  to  this  test,  upon  full  and  fair  examination  of  the  article.  I 
freely  refer  the  decision.     Besides,  if  the  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain did  not  permit,  in  this  particular,  a  precise  equivalent,  it  will 
not  follow  that  the  grant  on  our  part  was  improper,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  was  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  injury, 
or  loss  to  us;  a  thing  which  has  not  been,  and  I  believe  cannot  be 
shown.     Perhaps  there  is  a  very  importantly  beneficial  side  to 
this  question.     The  treaty  of  peace  established  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  a  common  interest  in  the  Mississippi ;  the  present 
treaty  strengthens  that  common  interest.    Every  body  knows  that 
the  use  of  the  river  is  denied  so  by  Spain,  and  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable outlet  to  our  western  country.     Is  it  an  inconvenient 
thing  to  us  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  has,  in  this  particu- 
hup,  been  more  completely  separated  from  that  of  Spain  and  more 
closely  connected  with  ours? 

3.  The  agreement  to  forbear  to  lay  duties  of  entry  on  peltries, 
is  completely  defensible  on  the  following  grounds,  viz. :  It  is  the 
general  policy  of  commercial  nations  to  exempt  raw  materials 
from  duty.    This  has  likewise  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
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United  States;  aiiJ  it  liaa  j»arliculai']y  embnicnil  iho  article  of; 
peltries,  which,  by  our  existing  laws,  may  be  imported  into  any 
part  of  iho  United  Sutcs /he /mm  duti/.  Tim  object  of  ibis  rcf 
ulation  is  the  eiicouragcmont  of  niuiiurticturus,  by  fnciiituling  R 
cheap  supply  of  raw  irmteriiiU  A  duty  of  entry,  thcrt-lore,  tt» 
to  such  port  uf  the  nrti'^hi  as  might  bo  worked  up  at  home,  wooU 
be  prejudicial  to  our  uiauufactaring  interest;  as  to  such  pnrt  afl- 
roighl  be  exported,  if  the  duty  waa  not  drawn  back,  would  injurs 
our  commercial  interest.  But  it  is  the  general  policy  of  our  law^, 
in  conformity  with  the  prdclicc  of  other  eommcrcial  eounlrie«i,  M' 
draw  back  and  return  the  duties*  which  are  charged  upon  iho  im- 
portation of  foreign  etirtimodities.  This  bii.<i  raierence  to  the  a^' 
vancement  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country;  so  that,  with  re- 
gard to  such  peltries  as  should  bo  re-exported,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  to  our  revenue  from  having  laid  a  duly  of  entry.  Sa(ik>< 
a  duty,  then,  being  contrary  to  our  established  system  and  to  iruft' 
principles,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Btipdlation  against  itw 
As  to  its  having  the  eHi'ut  of  making  our  country  the  channel  of- 
the  British  trade  in  peltries,  ibis,  if  true,  and  it  is  indeed  prohk^. 
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of  the  contradiction  of  an  argument,  which  has  been  relied  upon 
by  both  sides,  which  is,  that  taking  the  voyage  from  Europe  in 
conjunction  with  the  interior  transportation,  the  advantage,  upon 
the  whole,  is  likely  to  be  in  our  favor.  And  it  is  upon  this  ag- 
gregate transportation  that  the  calculation  ought  to  be  made. 
With  respect  to  India  or  Asiatic  articles,  there  is  the  circumstance 
of  a  double  voyage. 

5.  As  to  the  small  population  of  Canada,  which  is  urged  to 
depreciate  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  the  white  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  population  is  not 
stationary.  If  the  date  of  the  census  be  rightly  quoted,  it  was 
taken  eleven  years  ago,  when  there  were  already  123,082  souls. 
It  is  presumable  that  this  number  will  soon  be  doubled ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  settlement  has  proceeded  for  some  years  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  progress  will  be  slow.  In  time  to  come, 
the  trade  may  grow  into  real  magnitude;  but  be  it  more  or  less 
beneficial,  it  is  so  much  gained  by  the  article ;  and  so  much  clear 
gain,  since  it  has  been  shown  not  to  be  true  that  it  is  counterbal- 
anced by  a  sacrifice  in  the  fur  trade. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  danger  of  smuggling,  in  the 
intercourse  permitted  by  this  article,  it  is  very  probable  it  will  be 
£>und  less  than  if  it  were  prohibited.  Entirely  to  prevent  trade 
between  bordering  territories  is  a  very  arduous,  perhaps  an  im- 
practicable task.  If  not  authorized,  so  much  as  is  carried  on 
most  be  illicit ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  ex- 
tent of  illicit  trade  will  be  much  greater  in  that  case,  than  where 
an  intercourse  is  permitted,  under  the  usual  regulations  and 
guards.  In  the  last  case,  the  inducement  to  it  is  less,  and  such  as 
will  only  influence  person%.of  little  character  or  principle,  while 
every  fair  trader  is,  from  private  interest,  a  sentinel  to  the  laws ; 
in  the  other  case,  all  are  interested  to  break  through  the  barriers 
of  a  rigorous  and  apparently  unkind  prohibition.  This  consid- 
eration has  probably  had  its  weight  with  our  government  in 
opening  a  communication  through  Lake  Champlain  with  Canada ; 
of  the  principle  of  which  regulation,  the  treaty  is  only  an  exten- 
aoD. 
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7.  The  pretended  inequality  of  iWe  article,  as  arising  from  ti 
greater  extent  of  the  United  States  than  of  the  British  t*;rritoru 
ia  one  of  those  fanciful  positions  which  an  so  apt  lo  haunt  I 
brains  of  visionary  politicians.     Traced   through  all  its  cotM 
quences,  it  would  terminate  in  this,  that  a  great  empire 
never  form  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  a  smaU  one;  for,  to  equi 
izo  advantages  according  lo  the  scale  of  territory,  the  small  sta 
tnust  compensate  for  its  deficiency  iu  extent,  by  a  greater  ijum 
turn  of  positive  privilege,  in  proportion  to  the  differctice  of  extealj^ 
which  would  give  the  larger  slate  the  monopoly  of  ite  trader  Ai> 
cording  to  this  principle,  what  wretched  treaties  have  we  made 
with  France,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Ilolland !    For  our  territories 
exceed  in  extent  those  of  either  of  these  powers.     How  immense 
the  sacrifice  in  the  case  of  Holland  I    for  thw  United  States  arc 
one  hundred  times  larger  than  the  United  Provintws. 

Rut  bow  are  we  sure  that  the  extent  of  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  on  our  continent? 
We  know  that  she  has  pretensions  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  to  embrace  a  vast  wilderness,  incomparably  larger  than  the 
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render  it  more  beneficial  to  one  party  than  the  other,  can  seldom 
be  taken  into  the  account,  because  they  can  seldom  be  estimated 
with  certainty ;  the  relative  extent  of  country  or  population,  is, 
of  all  others,  a  most  fallacious  guide. 

The  comparative  resources  and  facilities  for  mutual  supply, 
regulate  the  relative  utility  of  a  commercial  privilege ;  and  as  far 
as  population  is  concerned,  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  smallest  population  graduates  the  scale  of  the  trade  on 
both  sides,  since  it  is  at  once  the  principal  measure  of  what  the 
smaller  state  can  furnish  to  the  greater,  and  of  what  it  can  take 
from  the  greater;  or,  in  other  words,  of  what  the  greater  state 
can  find  a  demand  for  in  the  smaller  state.  But  this  rule,  too, 
like  most  general  ones,  admits  of  numerous  exceptions. 

In  case  of  a  trade  by  land  and  inland  navigation,  the  sphere 
of  the  operation  of  any  privilege  can  only  extend  a  certain  dis- 
tance. When  the  distance  to  a  given  point,  through  a  particular 
channel,  is  such  that  the  expense  of  transportation  would  render 
an  article  dearer  than  it  could  be  brought  through  another  chan 
nel  to  the  same  point,  the  privilege  to  carry  the  article  through 
that  particular  channel  to  such  point,  becomes  of  no  avail.  Thus 
the  privilege  of  trading  by  land  or  inland  navigation  from  the 
British  territories  on  this  continent,  can  procure  to  that  country 
no  advantage  of  trade  with  Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  because 
supplies  can  come  to  it  on  better  terms  from  other  quarters. 
Whence  we  perceive,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  territory  or 
population  of  the  United  States,  is  no  measure  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  privileges  reciprocally  granted  by  the  article  under 
consideration,  and,  consequently,  no  criterion  of  the  real  recipro- 
city of  the  article. 

The  objectors  to  the  treaty  have  marshalled  against  this  arti- 
cle a  quaint  figure,  of  which  from  the  use  of  it  in  different  quar- 
ters, it  is  presumable  they  are  not  a  little  enamoured  ;  it  is  this, 
that  the  article  enables  Great  Britain  to  draw  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation  round  the  United  States.  They  hope  to  excite  prejudice,  by 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  siege,  or  investment  of 
the  country.  If  trade  be  war,  they  have  chosen  a  most  apt 
figure ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder,  how  the  unfortunate  island 
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of  Great  Britain  bos  been  able  bu  long  to  mnintain  her  itnlvpvn- 
dence  amidst  the  belenguering  ('JTwrla  of  the  number  of  nations 
vith  wliom  she  bas  been  imprudent  enough  to  form  treaties  of 
commerce;  anJ  who,  from  her  insular  situation,  have  it  in  ibcir 
power  to  beset  and  hem  her  in  on  all  aides.  How  lucky  it  is  for 
the  United  States,  tbnt  at  baat  one  Bido  is  covered  by  Spain,  anti 
that  this  formidable  lini.^  of  circumvuDntion  cannot  bu  completely 
perfected!  or  rather  how  hard  driven  must  those  be,  who  art 
obliged  to  call  to  their  aid  auxiliariea  so  prflposterous I 

Can  any  good  reason  be  given,  why  one  aide  of  a  country 
should  not  be  accessible  to  foreigners,  for  purposes  of  trade, 
equally  with  another?  Might  not  the  cultivators  on  the  aide 
from  which  they  were  excluded,  have  cause  to  complain,  that  the 
carriage  of  their  productions  was  subject  to  an  iuun^oiKid  chnT;gc, 
by  a  inonc^oly  of  the  national  navigation ;  while  the  cultivator* 
in  other  quarters  enjoyed  the  benelit  of  a  competition  between 
that  and  foreign  navigation  ?  and  might  not  all  the  inhabitanis 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  reason,  why  their  commerce  should  bo 
less  open  and  free,  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country?   "W^l 
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particular,  that  as  far  as  this  shall  be  the  case,  it  will  prevent  a 
great  part  of  the  competition  with  our  commodities  which  would 
exist,  if  those  productions  took  other  routes  to  foreign  markets. 

In  considering  the  subject,  on  the  side  of  a  trade  in  home 
commodities,  it  is  an  important  reflection,  that  the  United  States 
are  much  more  advanced  in  industrious  improvement,  than  the 
British  territories.  This  will  give  us  a  material  and  growing 
advantage.  While  their  articles  of  exchange  with  us  will  essen- 
tially consist  in  the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  mines,  we 
shall  add  to  these  manufactures  of  various  and  multiplying  kindsi 
serving  to  increase  the  balance  in  our  favor. 

In  proportion  as  the  article  is  viewed  on  an  enlarged  plan  and 
permanent  scale,  its  importance  to  us  magnifies.     Who  can  say 
how  far  British  colonization  may  spread  southward  and  down  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  northward  and  westward  into  the 
vast  interior  regions  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?     Can  we  view 
it  as  a  matter  of  indiflTerence,  that  this  new  world  is  eventually 
laid  open  to  our  enterprise,  to  an  enterprise  seconded  by  the  im- 
mense advantage  already  mentioned,  of  a  more  improved  state 
of  industry  ?     Can  we  be  insensible,  that  the  precedent  furnishes 
us  with  a  cogent  and  persuasive  argument  to  bring  Spain  to  a 
similar  arrangement?     And  can  we  be  blind  to  the  great  interest 
we  have,  in  obtaining  a  free  communication  with  all  the  territo- 
ries that  environ  our  country,  from  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  St.  Croix  ? 
In  this  large  view  of  the  subject,  the  fur  trade  which  has 
made  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  discussion,  becomes  a  point 
scarcely  visible.     Objects  of  great  variety  and  magnitude,  start 
up  in  perspective,  eclipsing  the  little  atoms  of  the  day,  and  pro- 
mising to  grow  and  mature  with  time. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  United  States  make,  by 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  a  good  bargain — that  with  regard 
to  the  fur  trade,  with  equality  of  privileges  and  superior  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  stake  one  against  seven,  or  at  most  one  against 
ax — that  as  to  the  trade  in  European  and  East  Indian  goods  and  in 
home  productions,  we  make  an  equal  stake  with  some  advantages 
of  situation — that  we  open  an  immense  field  of  future  enterprise, 
—that  we  avoid  embarrassments  and  dangers  ever  attendant  on 
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an  artificial  and  prohibitory  policy,  which,  in  reference  to  the  \ 
Indian  nations,  wax  piirticularly  dinicult  and  hni^ardous — and  tliat 
we  secure  those  oF  a  nnluml  and  liberal  jiolioy,  and  give  the  fain 
est  chances  for  good  neighborhood  between  the  United  States  and 
the  bordering  British  tflrritoriea,  and  consequently  of  good  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain,  conducing  to  the  security  of  oar  peace. 
Experience,  do  doubt,  will  domonstrstc  that  the  horrid  spcclreB 
which  have  been  conjured  up,  are  tictionii ;  and  if  it  should  even 
bo  alow  to  realize  the  predicted  benefits  (for  time  will  bo  requisite 
to  give  permanent  causes  their  duo  effect  in  controlling  terapomry 
circumstances),  it  will  at  last  prove  that  the  predicted  evils  are 
chimeras  and  cheats. 

Camillus, 


The  fourth  and  fifih  nrtioles  of  the  ireatv.  from  siinil.iritv  of 
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commissioners,  to  be  appointed  thus :  one  to  be  named  by  his 
Britannic  majesty,  another  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  third  by  these 
two,  if  they  can  agree  in  the  choice ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
then  each  of  them  to  name  a  person,  and  out  of  the  persons 
named,  one  drawn  by  lot  in  their  presence  to  be  the  third  com- 
missioner. These  commissioners  are  to  meet  at  Halifax,  with 
power  to  adjourn  to  any  place  or  places  they  may  think  proper 
— ^are  to  be  sworn  to  examine  and  decide  the  question  according 
to  the  evidence  which  shall  be  laid  before  them  by  both  parties — 
and  are  to  pronounce  their  decision,  which  is  to  be  conclusive, 
by  a  written  declaration  under  their  hands  and  seals,  containing  a 
description  of  the  river,  and  particularly  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  its  mouth  and  of  its  source. 

These  articles,  though  they  have  been  adjusted  with  critical 
propriety,  have  not  escaped  censure.  They  have  even  in  one 
instance  been  severely  reprobated,  as  bringing  into  question, 
things  about  which  there  was  no  room  for  any — and  which  a 
bare  inspection  of  the  map  was  sufficient  to  settle. 

With  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  has  ever  been  explored  to  its  source.  It  is  even 
asserted,  that  it  has  never  been  ascended  beyond  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  about  a  degree  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Fadeus's  map  in  1793,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  un- 
certainty which  attends  this  matter.  It  notes  that  the  river  had 
not  been  ascended  beyond  the  degree  of  latitude  just  mentioned, 
and  exhibits  three  streams,  one  connected  with  the  Marshy  Lake 
in  that  latitude,  another  with  the  White  Bear  Lake  near  the  46th 
degree,  and  the  third  with  the  Red  Lake  in  the  47th  degree ;  de- 
nominating each  of  the  two  first,  "the  Mississippi  by  conjecture,'' 
and  the  last,  "  Eed  Lake  River,  or  Laboutan's  Mississippi," — all 
of  them  falling  considerably  short  in  their  northern  extent,  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  is  placed  as  high  as  the  fiftieth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  Thus  stands  this  very  clear  and  certain 
point,  which,  we  are  told,  it  was  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  our 
envoy  to  have  suffered  to  be  brought  into  question. 

There  is,  however,  a  specific  topic  of  blame  of  the  article 
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wliii'li  Ikis  ^Ti-atiT  iil:msibility.  It  is  this,  tliat  it  does  not  finally 
st;ttl>'  till'  i|iii'.-'tiuii,  Init  rffirrs  the  adjustment  of  the  closing  line 
to  fiitiiR'  rjcgotiaiiuii,  in  case  it  should  turn  out  that  the  river 
does  Tint  stn-ti-ii  I'ur  oimiigh  north  to  be  intersected  by  an  east 
and  wi.:<L  liui'  Iriitn  tlin  Lake  of  the  Woods.  I  answer,  that  the 
aiTaiiLfi-nii'iit  is  | m.'cisi/ly  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  would 
havi'  lirt-ii  preiiiLilnrL'  to  provide  a  substitute  till  it  was  ascertain- 
ed ili:it  ii  was  iii'Ci\'is;irv.  Tliis  could  only  be  done  by  an  actual 
sarvcy.  A  siirv<'y  is  ihfrefore  provided  for  and  will  be  made  at 
Uic  ji'int  rxjtciisi'  of  thi'  two  countries. 

'Hiat  .siirvi'v  will  not  only  determine  whether  a  substitute  be 
R:i|nisiH'  or  Tiot;  but  it  will  furnish  data  for  judging  what  sub- 
Ktitiiic  is  |irop<T,  and  mo?t  conformable  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
ti'iMiy.  \ViiInnit  the  data  which  it  will  afibrd,  any  thing  that 
could  liavi-  been  done,  would  have  been  too  much  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  Natiotial  ncis,  especially  on  the  important  subject  of 
Ijoiindarv,  ou^'lit  to  be  bottomed  on  a  competent  knowledge  of 
cireiuiisiaiiees.  It  ouglit  to  be  clearly  understood  how  much  is 
retaimd,  liow  niucli  is  relinquished.     Had  our  envoy  proceeded 
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question  is,  which  of  two  rivers  is  the  true  St.  Croix  ?    The 
dispute  concerniDg  it  is  as  old  as  the  French  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia.     France  set  up  one  river ;  Great  Britain  another.    The 
point  was  undecided  when  the  surrender  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
former  to  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  question  as  between  those 
parties.      It  was  afterwards  renewed  between  the  colonies  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  last,  in  the  year  1762, 
appointed  commissioners  to  ascertain,  in  conjunction  with  com- 
missioners which  might  be  appointed  by  the  province  of  Nova 
Sootia,  the  true  river,  but  no  final  settlement  of  the  matter  ensued. 
The  treaty  of  peace  gives  us  for  one  boundary,  the  river  St. 
Croix,  but  without  designating  it.     Hence  it  has  happened,  that 
not  long  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  question,  which  had 
been  before  agitated  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  re- 
vived between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  that  province,  and 
it  has  ever  since  continued  a  subject  of  debate. 

A  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Congress  in  the  year  1785;  and  powers  were  given  to  our 
then  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  to  adjust  the  affair,  but 
nothing  was  concluded.  And  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  the  15th  December,  1791,  that 
it  then  also  engaged  the  attention  of  our  government ;  that 
the  ascertaining  of  the  point  in  dispute  was  deemed  a  matter 
of  "present  urgency,"  and  that  it  had  before  been  the  subject  of 
application  from  the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  dispute  of  such  antiquity  be- 
tween such  diflFerent  parties,  is  not  without  colorable  foundation 
on  either  side :  at  any  rate,  it  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  that  it  should  be  adjusted. 

If  one  party  could  not  convince  the  other  by  argument,  of  the 
Wperior  solidity  of  its  pretensions,  I  know  of  no  alternative  but 
arbitration  or  war.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  honor  required 
W  in  such  a  case  to  go  to  war,  or  that  the  object  was  of  a  nature 
to  make  it  our  interest  to  refer  it  to  that  solemn,  calamitous,  and 
precarious  issue?    No  rational  man  will  answer  this  question  in 
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can  III-  ( 
lion  1j:.v 
by  |>ru|" 
tlu-n-sli, 

crs,  witl: 


iiKilivo.  It  fiilloH-g,  that  an  arbitration  was  the  proper 
iiht  iliat  our  oDvoy  acted  rightly  in  acceding  to  this  ex- 
it is  one,  lt">,  not  without  ]>recedents  among  nations, 
if  were  to  U'  wished,  for  the  credit  of  human  modera- 
l  tln'v  were  mure  frequent. 
(TL-  any  fjootl  ulij^etion  to  the  mode  of  the  arbitration 7 

iiii|inssililf  that  anyone  more  fair  or  convenient  could 
■II  ili'vi.-jfil,  ami  it  is  recommended  by  its  analogy  to  what 
nil  unnmi;  iLiilividuals. 

t  ilir  niuili'  i,s,  has  been  already  detailed,  and  need  not 
ii(|  lu>]v.     U  is  objected,  that  too  much  has  been  left  to 

liiit  HO  suli,stiiutc  liaa  been  offered  which  would  have 
icnilrd  witli  loss  casualty.     The  fact  is,  that  none  such 

iiVi  n;'!.  (N>n.-;tiuns  of  this,  those  who  make  the  objee- 
L'  lint  tlnmglit  lit  to  give  an  opportunity  of  comparison 
lAuis  a  substLtuto.  What  is  left  to  chance?  Not  that 
all  !jf  a  linal  decision ;  for  this  is  most  effectually  pro- 
v.  It  is  lint  only  positively  stipulated  that  commission- 
I  Call  and  definitive  jiower,  shall  be  appointed,  but  an  ul- 
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tlement  would  have  been  frustrated.  Would  the  sword  have 
been  a  more  certain  arbiter?  Of  all  uncertain  things,  the  issues 
of  war  are  the  most  uncertain.  What  do  objections  of  this 
kind  prove,  but  that  there  are  persons  resolved  to  object  at  all 
events? 

The  submission  of  this  question  to  arbitration  has  been  repre- 
sented as  an  eventual  dismemberment  of  empire,  which,  it  has 
been  said,  cannot  rightly  be  agreed  to,  but  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  This  rule  of  extreme  necessity  is  manifestly  only  ap- 
plicable to  a  cession  or  relinquishment  of  a  part  of  a  country, 
held  by  a  clear  and  acknowledged  title :  not  to  a  case  of  disputed 
boundary. 

It  would  be  a  horrid  and  destructive  principle,  that  nations 
oould  not  terminate  a  dispute  about  the  title  to  a  particular  par- 
cel of  territory,  by  amicable  agreement,  or  by  submission  to 
arbitration  as  its  substitute ;  but  would  be  under  an  indispensable 
obligation  to  prosecute  the  dispute  by  arms,  till  real  danger  to 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  parties  should  justify,  by  the  plea  of 
extreme  necessity,  a  surrender  of  its  pretensions. 

Besides,  the  terms  in  which  writers  lay  down  the  rule,  and 
the  rexison  of  it,  will  instruct  us  that  where  it  does  apply,  it  re- 
lates not  to  territory  as  such,  but  to  those  who  inhabit  it,  on  the 
principle  that  the  social  compact  entitles  all  the  members  of  the 
society  to  be  protected  and  maintained  by  the  common  strength 
in  their  rights  and  relations  as  members.  It  is  understood,  that 
the  territory  between  the  two  rivers  in  dispute,  is  either  unin- 
habited, or  inhabited  only  by  settlers  under  the  British.  If  this 
be  so,  it  obviates  all  shadow  of  difficulty  on  our  side.  But  be  it 
as  it  may,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  rule,  to  oppose  it  to  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  an  ancient  controversy,  about  the  title  to 
a  particular  tract  of  country,  depending  on  a  question  of  fact, 
whether  this  or  that  river  be  the  one  truly  intended  by  former 
treaties  between  the  parties.  The  question  is  not,  in  this  case, 
Shall  we  cede  a  part  of  our  country  to  another  power?  It  is 
this — To  whom  does  this  tract  of  country  truly  belong?  Should 
the  weight  of  evidence  be  on  the  British  side,  our  faith,  pledged 
by  the  treaty,  would  demand  from  us  an  acquiescence  in  their 
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flaiiH.  Not  liein^'  aLle  to  agree  in  opiaion  on  this  point,  it  was 
iiio.-ii  iT[iiit!iUli^  ami  most  agreeable  to  good  faith  to  submit  it  to 
an  iini'artial  iirbitnitinn. 

Il  luus  bi-'on  askoil,  among  other  things,  whether  the  United 
Stiili.'s  were  competent  to  the  adjustment  of  the  matters  without 
till'  sjH.rial  i;onsi-nt  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Reserving  a 
nil)!'.'  |iarlioulur  sfiliuioii  of  this  question  to  a  separate  discussion 
ol'  tlic  ciinsiitutioiiality  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
rciiiaikiiig  liiTo,  that  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  by 
poltliii^'  the  Ijouiiiliiricrf  of  the  United  States  without  the  specific 
coHsi.'iit  or  authurity  of  any  State,  assumes  the  principle,  that  the 
irovriiiiiiont  of  thu  Tuitcd  States  was  of  itself  competent  to  the 
rc^jiihiliori  of  bounilary  with  foreign  powers — that  the  actual 
plovcniiiiuiit  of  the  Union  has  even  more  plenary  authority  with 
re^'aril  t->  iruatios,  than  was  possessed  under  the  confederation, 
niul  th;il  auts,  both  of  the  former  and  of  the  present  government, 
prosn|j)>o-io  tho  {■uinpctuncy  of  the  national  authority  to  decide 
tin;  rjiu'stinn  in  thi.'  vry  instance  under  consideration.  I  am  in* 
fonni'd,  also,  that  llie  8tiitc  of  Massachusetts  has,  by  repeated 
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treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  are  alleged  to  have  obstructed 
the  recovery  of  debts  bona  fide  contracted  with  them  before  the 
peace. 

To  a  man  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  a 
just  debt,  a  proper  conception  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  laws 
which  infringe  the  rights  of  creditors,  upon  morals,  upon  tlic 
general  security  of  property,  upon  public  as  well  as  private  cre- 
dit, upon  the  spirit  and  principles  of  good  government ;  who  has 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  national  faith,  explicitly 
pledged — of  the  ignominy  attendant  upon  a  violation  of  it  in  so 
delicate  a  particular  as  that  of  private  pecuniary  contracts — of 
tbe  evil  tendency  of  a  precedent  of  this  kind  to  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation  generally — every  law  which 
bas  existed  in  this  country,  interfering  with  the  recovery  of  the 
debts  in  question,  must  have  aflbrded  matter  of  serious  regret 
and  real  affliction.     To  such  a  man,  it  must  be  among  the  most 
welcome  features  of  the  present  treaty,  that  it  stipulates  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  which  laws  of  that  description  may  have 
occasioned  to  individuals,  and  that,  as  far  as  is  now  practicable, 
it  wipes  away  from  the  national  reputation  the  stain  which  they 
We  cast  upon  it.     He  will  regard  it  as  a  precious  tribute  to  jus- 
tice, and  as  a  valuable  pledge  for  the  more  strict  future  obser- 
vance of  our  public  engagements ;  and  he  would  deplore  as  an 
dl-omened  symptom  of  the  depravation  of  public  opinion,  the 
success  of  the  attempts  which  are  making  to  render  the  article 
unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  danger.     The  spontaneous  sentiments  of  equity, 
rf  a  moral  and  intelligent  people,  will  not  fail  to  sanction,  with 
tiieir  approbation,  a  measure  which  could  not  have  been  resisted 
without  inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  country. 

Let  those  men  who  have  manifested  by  their  actions,  a  willing 
disregard  of  their  own  obligations  as  debtors — those  who  secretly 
hoard,  or  openly  and  unblushingly  riot  on  the  spoils  of  plundered 
^editors,  let  such  men  enjoy  the  exclusive  and  undivided  satis- 
fiction  of  arraigning  and  condemning  an  act  of  national  justice, 
in  which  they  may  read  the  severest  reproach  of  their  ini- 
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priih-ipk's  and  guilty  acquisitions.  But  let  not  the  peo- 
.i]]i.'ri(.M  tarnish  their  honor  by  participating  in  that  con- 
1111,  or  by  siiii-Idiiig  with  their  favorable  opinion,  the 
■ii'Us  ajMtlojrit'H  which  are  offered  for  the  measures  that 
il  i\iv  iiwi-ssity  of  reparation. 

n'i-a|iiliil;iti(iii  of  some  facts  will  contribute  to  a  right 
It  uf  this  ].art  of  the  treaty. 

au  cslahlislicil  jiriiiciple  of  the  laws  of  nations,  that,  on 
rii  nf  pracu  bctweeu  nations  which  have  been  at  war,  a 

I  iiiiilistLirlM'J  course  shall  be  given  to  the  recovery  of 
th'Kts  on  liolh  siilcs,*  In  conformity  to  this  principle, 
ariirh;  oC  the  truaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
;it  Britain,  cxjiLL-ssly  stipulates,  "  that  creditors  on  either 

II  iiLwt  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the 
ii'  ill  t^turHiig  money  of  all  bona  fide  debts  theretofore 
ci." 

instances  of  the  violation  of  this  article  have  been 
iioliuc-<l,  with  a  view  to  another  point;  one  relating  to 
s  III'  the  Slate  of  Virginia,  passed  prior  to  the  peace, 
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expect  to  make  us  believe,  by  this  smooth  phrase,  that  the  right 
to  recover  the  full  value  of  a  debt  in  sterling  money,  is  satisfied 
by  the  obligation  to  take  as  a  substitute,  one  half,  one  third,  or 
one  fourth  of  the  real  value  in  paper  ? 

It  must  necessarily  have  happened,  that  British  creditors 
have  sustained,  from  the  operation  of  the  different  acts  alluded 
to,  losses  more  or  less  extensive,  which  the  mere  removal  of  the 
l^al  impediments  which  occasioned  them  could  not  repair. 
In  many  instances,  the  losses  must  have  actually  accrued  and 
taken  their  full  effect:  in  others,  where  no  proceedings  may 
have  been  had,  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  must  have  created 
inabilities  to  pay,  in  debtors  who  were  originally  competent,  who 
might  have  been  made  to  pay,  had  there  been  a  free  course  of 
justice. 

The  removal  of  the  impediments,  therefore,  by  opening  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  was  not  an  adequate  satisfaction.  It  could 
not  supersede  the  obligation  of  compensation  for  losses  which 
iad  irretrievably  accrued  by  the  operation  of  the  legal  impe- 
fiments,  while  they  continued  in  force.  The  claim  for  this  was 
BtiU  open  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  still  to  be  adjusted 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  excuse,  that  these  laws  were  retaliations  for  prior  in- 
fractions of  treaty  by  Great  Britain,  was  in  no  view  an  answer 
to  the  claim.* 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  proved,  the  fact  of  such 
prior  infractions  was  too  doubtful  to  be  finally  insisted  upon, 
and  was,  after  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the 
other  party,  properly  and  necessarily  waved ;  so  that  it  could 
not  serve  as  a  plea  against  reparation. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  this  excuse  implies  a  palpable  viola- 
tioDof  the  then  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  confederation  vested  the 
JWWCTB  of  war  and  of  treaty  in  the  Union.  It  therefore  lay  exclusively  with  Con- 
gnm  to  pronoance,  whether  the  treaty  was  or  was  not  violated  by  Great  Britain, 
>Dd  what  should  be  the  satisfaction.  No  State,  individually,  had  the  least  right  to 
oeddle  with  the  question,  and  the  having  done  it  was  an  usurpation  on  the  con- 
ititational  authority  of  the  United  States. 

It  might  be  shown,  on  a  similar  principle,  that  all  confiscations  or  sequestrations 
otBriUik  deblSf  by  particukr  States,  during  the  war,  were  also  unconstitutional. 
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111  tlir  sirninl  jilacc,  if  that  fact  bad  been  indnbitable,  the 
spi'i'irs  .li  r,'i:ili:fii(iii  was  unwarrantable.  It  will  be  shown,  when 
wo  iMdiL'  tn  ili,-j('iiss  liii^  10th  article,  that  the  debts  of  private 
iiiilivi.liiaU  an'  in  no  ea.se  a  proper  object  of  reprisals;  that  in- 
(.K'l'i'iiili'iil  ol'ilii-  Irraty,  the  meddling  with  them  was  a  violation 
oClhi'  (Fiiblio  laiili  ami  integrity  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was 
dui'  as  ijin^-li  Ii>  i.>iir  own  public  faith  and  integrity,  as  to  the  in- 
ilividnal  wliii  lia-l  siurLTi,-il,  to  make  reparation.  It  was  an  act 
dfinaiid.'il  by  thr  justice,  probity,  and  magnanimity  of  the 
(iali"Li. 

In  ih(.'  tliinl  ]'lai'i',  it  was  essential  to  reciprocity  in  the  ad- 
ju^^iiiifiit  n|' till-  dis|iiiti'S  which  had  existed  concerning  the  trea^ 
oI]ir;uT.  Wlii'ii  wf  L'laiini'd  the  reinstatement  and  execution  of 
tlio  iiiiii.'li.' witii  ro^^ard  to  the  posts,  it  was  just  that  we  should 
eoiisriit  to  till-  ri.'iiirft;Uuincnt  and  execution  of  the  article  with 
ri'L'aid  lo  iK-litfi.  ir  tin'  obstruction  of  the  recovery  of  debts  was 
the  I'ljiiivali'iit  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  detention  of  the 
])Osts,  wo  <'oulii  jint  oxpoct  to  have  restitution  of  the  thing  with- 
holil,  ;uid  tu  roiaid  tlir  ciiuivalent  for  it  likewise.     The  dilemma 
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tracted  beyond  the  allowed  term  of  credit ;  since  the  mere  in- 
terest of  money  does  not  countervail  among  merchants,  the 
profits  of  its  employment  in  trade,  and  still  less  the  derangements 
of  credit  and  fortune,  which  frequently  result  to  creditors,  from 
procrastinations  of  payment ;  and  that  the  final  damage  to  Great 
Britain,  in  these  two  particulars,  for  which  no  provision  could  be 
made,  might  well  exceed  any  losses  to  us  by  the  detention  of  the 
posts? 

In  the  last  place,  the  compensation  stipulated  was  a  sine  qua 
rum  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  controversy  which  had  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries.     The  making  it  such  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  dictated  more  by  the  importance  of  the  precedent,  than  by 
the  quantum  of  the  sum  in  question.     We  shall  easily  under- 
stand this,  if  we  consider  how  much  the  commercial  capital  of 
Grreat  Britain  is  spread  over  the  world.     The  vast  credits  she 
is  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  foreign  countries,  renders  it  to 
her  an  essential  point  to  protect  those  credits  by  all  the  sanctions 
in  her  power.     She  cannot  forbear  to  contend  at  every  hazard 
against  precedents  of  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  her  merchants, 
and  for  retribution  where  any  happen.     Hence,  it  is  always  to  be 
expected,  that  she  will  be  peculiarly  inflexible  on  this  point : 
and  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  necessity  can  bring  her  to 
relax  in  an  article  of  policy,  which  perhaps  not  less  than  any 
other,  is  a  necessary  prop  of  the  whole  system  of  her  political 
economy. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  have  been  foreseen  that  whenever  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  was  adjusted,  compensation  for 
obstructions  to  the  recovery  of  debts  would  make  a  part  of  the  ad- 
justment. The  option  lay  between  compensation,  relinquishment 
'of  the  posts,  or  war.  Our  envoy  is  entitled  to  the  applause  of  all 
good  men,  for  preferring  the  first.  The  extent  of  the  compensa- 
tion can,  on  no  possible  scale,  compare  with  the  immense  perma- 
nent value  of  the  posts,  or  with  the  expenses  of  war.  The  sphere 
of  the  interferences  has  been  too  partial  to  make  the  sum  of  the 
compensation,  in  any  event,  a  very  serious  object;  and  as  to  a 
war,  a  conscientious  or  virtuous  mind  could  never  endure  the 
o  19 
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tliondits  of  secinir  the  country  involved  in  ita  calamities,  to  get 
rid  of  iiTi  net  of  jiislice  to  individuals,  whose  rights,  in  contempt 
<if  piililic  tiiitli,  liad  bean  violated. 

ll;ivinfr  reviewed  tlio  general  considerations  which  justify  the 
Pti|iiil;ilio[i  of  coniponFJition,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  if  the 
plan  ni>on  ivJiicli  it  is  to  be  made,  is  unexceptionable. 

Thi;;  plan  eoniuins  ilie  following  features:  1.  The  cases  pro- 
vided for  !irc  tliose  "  wbeic  losses  and  damages  occasioned  by  the 
o|iiT;ilion  of  liiwfnl  iinjicdiinents  (which  since  the  peace  have  de- 
!ii\vil  tlic  full  fLrovi'iy  ol'  IJiitish  debts,  hona  fide  contracted  before 
t/ir  /.-ifx,  (iii'l  -"I'll  "iC'/i'i  '■'  the  creditors,  and  have  impaired  and  les- 
Hunxl  llie  value  ;uk1  s.'euiity  thereof)  cannot  noiv,  for  whatever  rea- 
."iiii,  hi.:  iKliKill'j  chlaiiicil  ill  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  2.  There 
is  an  expri'ss  exeeptioii  out  of  this  provision,  of  all  t/te  cases  in 
wliii'li  losses  anil  dainnires  have  been  occaaiooed  by  suck  itisolvoicy 
of  the  'khhi-i-;  or  I'thrr  c'i'i.--vs,  <  o  H  j  allj  have  operated  to  pro- 
dim  than,  if  wj  li-jid  iinf  'Im  t  I  ad  x  ted  or  by  the  manifest  de- 
hi;/,  "r  ih'jl''J-»'''\  '"■  "''il"l  o  0  of  tic  claimants.  3.  The 
,  f        1     h  compensation  ii 
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of  principal  or  interest,  or  balances  of  principal  or  interest,  and 
to  determine  them  according  to  the  merits  and  circumstances 
thereof,  and  as  justice  and  equity  shall  appear  to  them  to  require — 
to  examine  persons  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  to  receive  in  evi- 
dence, depositions,  books,  papers,  or  copies,  or  extracts  thereof, 
either  according  to  the  legal  forms  existing  in  the  two  countries, 
or  according  to  a  mode  to  be  devised  by  them.  7.  Their  award 
is  to  be  conclusive;  and  the  United  States  are  to  cause  the  sum 
awarded  in  each  case  to  be  paid  in  specie  to  the  creditor  without 
deduction,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  have  been  awarded; 
but  no  payment  to  be  required  sooner  than  twelve  months  from 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty. 

This  provision  for  ascertaining  the  compensation  to  be  made, 
while  it  is  ample,  is  also  well  guarded. 

It  is  confined  to  debts  contracted  before  the  peace,  and  still 
owing  to  the  creditors.  It  embraces  only  the  cases  of  loss  or 
damage  in  consequence  of  legal  impediments  to  the  recovery  of 
those  debts  which  will  exclude  all  cases  of  voluntary  compromise, 
and  can  include  none,  where  the  laws  have  allotted  a  free  course 
to  justice.  It  can  operate  in  no  instance  where,  at  present,  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  is  competent  to  full  relief,  and  the  debtor 
is  solvent ;  nor  in  any,  where  insolvency  or  other  cause  would 
have  operated  to  produce  the  loss  or  damage,  if  no  legal  impedi- 
ment had  existed,  or  where  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  wilful 
delay,  negligence,  or  omission  of  the  creditor. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  commissioners  have  nevertheless  much 
latitude  of  discretion,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  it  they  may 
transgress  the  limits  intended,  the  answer  is,  that  the  United 
States,  though  bound  to  perform  what  they  have  stipulated  with 
good  faith,  would  not  be  bound  to  submit  to  a  manifest  abuse  of 
authority  by  the  commissioners.  Should  they  palpably  exceed 
their  commission,  or  abuse  their  trust,  the  United  States  may  jus- 
tifiably, though  at  their  peril,  refuse  compliance.  For  example, 
if  they  should  undertake  to  award  upon  a  debt  contracted  since 
the  peace,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  award  would  be  a 
nullity.  So  likewise  there  may  be  other  plain  cases  of  miscon- 
duct, which,  in  honor  and  conscience,  would  exonerate  the  United 
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Statea  from  perfnrmtince.    It  ie  only  incumbent  upon  tbem  to  a* 
bona  fide^  and  as  they  act  at  their  peril,  to  examine  wt>U  the  sounds 
iiess  of  the  ground  on  which  thoy  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  reference  to  uommisaioners  to  wattle  I 
quantum  of  the  compensation  to  be  made,  this  course  wns  d>Q 
tated  by  the  nature  of  the  case.     The  tribunals  of  neither  Gomitrj  " 
werii  competent  to  retrospective  atijuatment  of  loaees  and  dam- 
ages, in  many  cases  which  might  require  it.     It  is  for  ibia  very 
reason  of  the  incompetency  of  tlie  ordinary  tribuniils  to  do  i»ia- 
plcte  j ustice,  that  a  special  stipulutioa  of  uompciisution,  and  uspci-y 
cini  mode  of  obtaining  it,  became  nece&Hary.     In  constituting  ■ 
triljunal  to  liquidate  the  quantum  of  reparation,  in  the  case  of  fl 
breach  of  treaty,  it  was  natural  and  just  to  devise  obc  likely  to  b 
more  certainly  impartial  than  the  established  courts  of  eitha 
party.     Without  impeaching  the  integrity  of  those  courts,  it  wai 
moriilly  impossible  that  tbey  should  not  feel  a  bias  towardis  th* 
nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  wereu 
unfit  arbitrators.     In  the  case  of  the  spoliations  of  our  property^J 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  been  unwilling  to  leave  theadjui 
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and  are  inadeqaate  to  the  cognizance  of  it.  Could  either  of  them 
hold  plea  of  a  suit  of  Great  Britain  plaintiff,  against  the  United 
States,  defendant?  The  case,  therefore,  required  the  erection  or 
constitution  of  a  new  tribunal ;  and  it  was  most  likely  to  promote 
equity  to  pass  by  the  courts  of  both  the  parties. 

The  same  principle  contradicts  the  position  that  there  has  been 
any  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  American  courts  and  juries  to 
commissioners.  It  is  a  question  not  between  individual  and  indi- 
vidual, or  between  our  government  and  individuals,  but  between 
our  government  and  the  British  government ;  of  course,  one  in 
which  our  courts  and  juries  have  no  jurisdiction.  There  was  a 
necessity  for  an  extraordinary  tribunal  to  supply  the  defect  of  or- 
dinary jurisdiction ;  and  so  far  is  the  article  from  making  the 
transfer  imputed  to  it,  that  it  expressly  excepts  the  cases  in  which 
eflfectual  relief  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 

Nations  acknowledging  no  common  judge  on  earth,  when  they 
are  willing  to  submit  the  question  between  them  to  a  judicial  de- 
cision, must  of  necessity  constitute  a  special  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  mode  by  commissioners,  as  being  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable, has  been  repeatedly  adopted. 

I  proceed  to  reply  to  some  other  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  the  provision  contained  in  this  article. 

It  is  charged  with  affixing  a  stigma  on  the  national  character, 
by  providing  reparation  for  an  infraction,  which,  if  it  ever  did 
exist,  has  been  done  away,  there  being  now  a  free  course  to  the 
recovery  of  British  debts  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

An  answer  to  this  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  some  ob- 
servations heretofore  made.  The  giving  a  free  course  to  justice 
in  favor  of  British  creditors,  which  has  been  effiected  by  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  though  it  obviates  the  future 
operation  of  legal  impediment,  does  not  retrospectively  repair  the 
losses  and  damages  which  may  have  resulted  from  their  past  op- 
eration. In  this  respect,  the  effects  continued,  and  reparation  was 
due.  To  promise  it,  could  fix  no  stigma  on  our  national  charac- 
ter. That  was  done  by  the  acts  which  created  the  cause  for  re- 
paration.    To  make  it,  was  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  the  stigma. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  promise  of  compensation  produces 
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injustice  lo  those  states  which  interposed  no  legal  impediments  to 
t\u;  ivuovory  of  debts,  by  saddling  tbem  with  a  part  of  the  bur- 
den arisiii^r  from  the  delinquencies  of  the  transgressing  states. 
But  tht;  burden  was  bofoi'c  assumed  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
artiele  of  that  troaty,  whii'h  engaged  that  there  should  be  no  law- 
ful impC'litncntH  to  the  reeovery  of  debts,  was  a  guarantee  by  the 
United  States  of  just ioc  to  the  British  creditors.  It  charged  tbem 
with  tlie  duty  of  takius  care  that  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  rocf'Vfry  of  ihc  debts  of  those  creditors,  and  consequently 
iviih  a  resjion.-iibllitv  !'or  any  such  obstacle  which  should  happen, 
and  with  the  obligation  of  making  reparation  for  it  We  must, 
thrrefore,  relVir  to  llie  treaty  of  peace,  not  to  the  last  treaty,  the 
eoiniiiou  charge  which  has  been  incurred  by  interference  in  the 
recovery  "f  British  debts.  The  latter  only  carries  into  execution 
tlie  ]iroinise  made  by  the  former.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  a 
condition  of  tbcFoeial  compact  that  the  nation  at  large  shall  make 
rctiiliulion  to  foreign  nations  for  injuries  done  to  them  by  its 
mo  rubers. 
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propriety  of  an  exception.  The  particular  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  entered  into,  the  relative 
situation  of  parties,  the  possibility  or  not  of  mutual  access ;  these 
and  other  things  would  guide  and  vary  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion to  abate.  It  was,  therefore  right  to  leave  the  commissioners, 
as  they  are  left,  in  the  same  situation  with  judges  and  juries : — 
to  act  according  to  the  true  equity  of  the  several  cases  or  of  the 
several  classes  of  cases. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
has  to  consult  the  interests  and  opinions  of  its  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  government  of  the  United  States  those  of  their  citizens. 
The  only  satisfactory  course  which  the  former  could  pursue,  in 
reference  to  its  merchants,  was  to  turn  over  the  whole  question 
of  interest  as  well  as  principal  to  the  commissioners.  And  as 
this  was  truly  equitable,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
could  make  no  well-founded  opposition  to  it. 

Camillus. 


NO.  XV. 

1796. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  to  pro- 
vide for  two  objects :  one,  compensation  to  our  citizens  for  inju- 
ries to  their  property,  by  irregular,  or  illegal  captures,  or  con- 
demnations ;  the  other,  compensation  to  British  citizens  for  cap- 
tures of  their  property  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere,  by  vessels  originally  armed  in  our 
ports,  in  the  cases  in  which  tlie  captured  property  having  come  loithin 
our  posts  and  power^  there  was  a  neglect  to  make  restitution. 

The  first  object  is  thus  provided  for ;  1.  It  is  agreed,  that  in 
all  cases  of  irregular  and  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  the 
vessels  and  other  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under 
color  of  authority  or  commissions  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  in 
which  adequate  compensation  for  the  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained, cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be  actually  obtained  in  the 
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onliii;irv  I'ouiso  of  justice,  full  and  complete  com peDBati on  for  the 
s;iiii(-  will  be  iii:nK- hy  tlic  British  government  to  the  claimants;  ex- 
w]-t  where  the  ]i>m  or  dainage  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
iii;iiii(i-.>?t  (li'liiy  or  iie{,'!igciii?e,  or  wilful  omission  of  those  claim- 
ants, "i.  'I'lif  amount  ol'  the  losses  and  damages  to  be  compen- 
siitcil,  iri  lo  be  a.-HM^rtaincd  by  five  commissioners,  who  are  to  be 
ii[ilH)iuti'<l  ill  exactly  the  .«ame  manner  as  those  for  liquidating 
the  ■.■"iniK'tis.'itidri  to  British  creditors.  3.  These  commissioners 
are  tn  take  a  similar  oalU,  and  to  exercise  similar  powers  for  the 
inve.-itiL'iitioii  ufelaitiis  with  tliose  other  commissioners :  and  they 
are  lo  di'cide  neeoniiii.i^  to  tlie  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to 
jusiiee,  equity,  am!  the  laws  of  nations.  4.  The  same  term  of 
ciL'liti'eu  montliH  is  allowed  for  the  reception  of  claims,  with  a 
like  iliseretion  lo  extend  llie  term,  aa  in  the  case  of  British  debts. 
U.  The  award  of  these  commissioners,  or  of  three  of  them,  under 
the  like  guanis  as  in  that  case,  is  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  both 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  elainis,  and  to  the  amount  of  tbecompen- 
sati<m.  And,  lastly,  his  Britannic  majesty  is  to  cause  the  com- 
{n'lisatioii  awarded,  to  be  jiaid  to  the  claimants  in  specie,  without 
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and  that  in  others,  the  provisions  are  assimilated  by  direct  refer- 
ences ;  and  will  discover  also  this  important  distinction  in  favor 
of  the  efficiency  and  summariness  of  the  provision  for  our  claim 
— ^that  while  the  commissioners  are  expressly  restricted  from 
awarding  payment  to  British  creditors,  to  be  made  sooner  than 
one  year  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  they 
are  free  to  award  it  to  be  made  the  very  day  of  their  decision, 
for  the  spoliations  of  our  property.  As  to  compensation  for 
British  property,  captured  within  our  limits,  or  by  vessels  origi- 
nally armed  within  our  ports  and  not  restored,  which  is  the  only 
other  British  claim  that  has  been  provided  for,  it  happens  that 
this,  forming  a  part  of  the  very  article  we  are  considering,  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  identical  mode  of  relief  which  is  instituted  for 
making  satisfaction  to  us. 

So  far,  then,  is  it  from  being  true,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
modes  of  redress  provided  by  the  treaty,  for  the  complaints  of 
the  respective  parties,  turns  to  our  disadvantage,  that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  exhibits  a  substantial  similitude,  with  only  one 
material  difference,  and  that  in  our  favor ;  and,  that  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  the  equity  of  the  provisions  on  each  side,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  their  close  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  other  suggestion  alluded  to,  and  which  has  been  shame- 
lessly reiterated,  is,  that  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  pursuing  a 
more  spirited  conduct  had  obtained  better  terms  than  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  one  or  both  of  them  had  ac- 
tually received  from  Great  Britain  a  gross  sum  on  account — in 
anticipation  of  an  ultimate  liquidation.  In  my  second  number, 
the  erroneousness  of  the  supposition,  that  those  powers  had  ob- 
tained more  than  the  United  States,  was  intimated  ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent repetition  of  the  idea,  more  covertly  in  print,  and  very 
openly  and  confidently  in  conversation,  renders  expedient  an  ex- 
plicit and  peremptory  denial  of  the  fact.  There  never  has  ap- 
peared a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  it ;  and  after  challenging 
the  asserters  of  it  to  produce  their  proof,  I  aver,  that  careful  in- 
quiry, at  sources  of  information,  at  least  as  direct  and  authentic 
as  theirs,  has  satisfied  me,  that  the  suggestion  is  wholly  unfound- 
ed, and  that  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  our  treaty  with 
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Great  Brittiiii,  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  behind  us  in  the 
eilect  of  their  menaures  for  obtaining  reparation. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  attempts  like  these,  to  dupe  and  ir- 
ritate the  pubhc  mini!?  Will  any  prudent  dtizen  still  eouseot 
to  fiillow  such  blind  or  such  trcaolicrous  guides  ? 

Let  ua  now,  under  the  influence  of  a  calm  and  candid  temper, 
without  which  truth  eludes  our  researches,  by  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  provision,  satiafy  ourselvcB,  whether  il  be  not  really  a  reason- 
able and  proper  one.  But  previous  to  this  it  is  requisite  to  ad- 
vert to  a  collateral  measure,  which  was  also  a  fruit  of  the  mission 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  ought  to  be  Uikcn  in  uonjuncltoa 
witli  tlie  stipulations  of  this  article.  I  refer  to  the  order  of  the 
British  king  in  council,  of  the  6th  of  August,  1704,  by  which 
onltT  the  door,  before  shut  by  lapse  of  time,  is  opened  to  iippeais 
from  the  British  West  India  courta  of  admiralty,  to  be  brought 
at  any  time  which  shall  be  judged  reasonable  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  appeals  in  prize  causes.  This,  of  itself,  was  do  in- 
considerable step  towards  the  redress  of  our  grievances ;  and  it 
mny  be  ijoped,  that  with  the  aid  which  the  government  of  the 
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A  cavil  has  been  raised  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  color, 
which,  it  is  pretended,  would  not  reach  the  cases  designed  to  be 
embraced ;  because  the  spoliations  complained  of,  were  made,  not 
merely  by  color^  but  actually  by  virtue  of  instructions  from  the 
British  government 

For  the  very  reason  that  this  subtil  and  artificial  meaning 
ascribed  to  the  term,  would  tend  to  defeat  the  manifest  general 
intent  of  the  main  provision  of  the  article,  which  is  plainly  to  give 
reparation  for  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of 
American  property,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations — that  mean- 
ing must  be  deemed  inadmissible. 

But  in  fact,  the  expression  is  the  most  accurate  that  could 
have  been  used,  to  signify  the  real  intent  of  the  article.  When 
we  say,  a  thing  was  done  by  color  of  an  authority  or  commission, 
we  mean  one  of  three  things ;  that  it  was  done  on  the  pretence 
of  a  sufficient  authority  or  commission  not  validly  imparted,  or  on 
the  pretence  of  such  an  authority  or  commission  validly  imparted 
but  abused  or  misapplied,  or  on  the  pretence  of  an  insufficient 
authority  or  commission,  regularly,  as  to  form,  imparted  and  ex- 
ercised. It  denotes  a  defect  of  rightful  and  just  authority,  whether 
emanating  from  a  wrong  source,  or  improperly  from  a  right 
source ;  whereas  the  phrase  "  by  virtue  of,"  is  most  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  valid  exercise  of  a  valid  authority.  But  the  two 
phrases  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  synonymous.  Thus,  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  British  king,  of  the  25th  of  May,  1792,  he, 
among  other  things,  forbids  all  his  subjects,  by  virtue  or  under 
eohr  of  any  foreign  commission  or  letters  of  reprisals,  to  disturb, 
infest,  or  damage,  the  subjects  of  France. 

In  whase  mouths  does  the  article  put  the  expression  ?  In 
those  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?  What  must  they  be 
presumed  to  have  meant?  Clearly  this;  thatbycolor  of  instruc- 
tions or  commissions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  either  exercised 
erroneously,  or  issued  erroneously,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations  ;  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  suffered  loss  and 
damage  by  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their 
property.  What  is  the  standard  appealed  to,  to  decide  the  irreg- 
ularity or  illegality  to  be  redressed  ?    Expressly  the  laws  of  na- 
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timis.  'I'lii;comrnissloiii?r3  are  to  decide  "according  to  themerita 
ol'  llic  .-'i.'vcnil  casi'S,  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  laws  of  nations." 
W'Irtovit  tlii'sc  kwfi,  iis  received  and  practised  among  nations, 
]>r<>iiiminH'  a  ciijiturL'Oi'oondemnation  of  neutral  property  to  have 
bi'i'ii  incguliir  or  illegal,  lliougli  by  color  of  an  authority  or  com- 
iiiissi'Mi  t}[  liis  liritaiiiiie  majesty,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
coMiMiissioni-'r.-i  to  award  compensation. 

Till'  crilicisiti,  howovor,  fails  on  its  own  principle,  when  tested 
liy  ihf  fact.  The  jrreiit  .source  of  grievance,  intended  to  be  re- 
dressed liy  the  artieic,  jiroceeded  from  the  instruction  of  the  6th 
of  .\<iveiiiber,  ITlVi.  Tluit  instruction  directs  the  commanders 
of  slii|is  of  war  and  privateers,  to  stop  and  detain  all  ships  laden 
with  jiuodn,  the  prddnce  of  any  colony  belonging  to  France,  or 
carrying  pnivisimis  and  other  supplies  for  the  use  of  such  colony, 
and  tu  brir  ^'  llie  suine,  witli  their  cargoes,  to  legal  adjudication  in 
tlic  liritish  emiitsnf  iidniiraUy.  These  terms,  "legal  adjudication," 
were  eeriaiiily  iii>t  efinivalent,  upon  any  rational  construction,  to 
vAm-Jr.nnniin,,.  Adjiulieatiun  means  simply,  a  judical  decision, 
wliieli  niiglit  be  eithiT  lo  acquit  or  condemn.     Yet  the  British 
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ized ;  and  this  in  contempt  of  the  quibbling  criticism  which  has 
been  so  cunningly  devised, 

2d.  The  provision  under  consideration,  obliges  the  British 
government,  in  all  cases  of  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  in 
which  adequate  compensation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be 
actually  had  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  to  make  full  and 
complete  compensation  to  the  claimants,  which  is  to  be  paid  in 
specie  to  themselves,  without  deduction,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  shall  be  awarded. 

They  are  not  sent  for  redress  to  the  captors,  or  obliged  to 
take  any  circuitous  course  for  their  payment,  but  are  to  receive 
it  immediately  from  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain. 

3d.  The  amount  of  the  compensation  in  each  case  is  to  be 
fixed  by  five  commissioners,  two  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
two  by  Great  Britain :  the  fifth  by  these  four,  or  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, by  lot.  These  commissioners  to  meet  and  act  in 
London. 

It  seems  impossible,  as  has  been  observed  and  shown  in  the 
analogous  cas^,  to  imagine  a  plan  for  organizing  a  tribunal 
more  completely  equitable  and  impartial  than  this ;  while  it  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  which  is  to  decide  on  the  claims 
of  British  creditors.  Could  it  have  been  believed,  that  so  palpa- 
ble an  error  could  have  been  imposed  on  a  town  meeting,  in  the 
fece  of  so  plain  a  provision,  as  to  induce  it  to  charge  against  this 
article,  that,  in  a  national  concern  of  the  United  States,  redress 
was  left  to  British  courts  of  admiralty  ?  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  this  did  happen  even  in  the  truly  enlightened  town  of 
Boston.  The  just  pride  of  that  town  will  not  quickly  forget, 
that  it  has  been  so  compromitted. 

The  truth  is,  that,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  nations, 
the  courts  of  admiralty  of  the  belligerent  parties  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  redress  of  injuries  to  neutrals  is  sought.  But 
Gbreat  BAain  has  been  brought  to  agree  to  refer  all  the  cases,  in 
which  justice  cannot  be  obtained  through  those  channels,  to  an 
extraordinary  tribunal ;  in  other  words,  to  arbitrators  mutually 
appointed. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  reparation  of  the  national  wrong 
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which  we  had  suffered.  In  admitting  the  priuciplo  of  compenaa- 
tion  by  the  government  itself,  in  agreeing  to  an  extraordinary 
tribunal,  in  the  constitution  of  which  the  parties  have  aa  equal 
voice,  to  liquidate  that  compensation,  Oruat  Britain  has  virtually 
and  effectually  acknowledged  iho  injury  which  had  been  dyne  to 
our  neutral  rights,  and  lias  consented  to  make  satisfaclioQ  for  iU 
This  was  an  apology  in  fact,  however  it  may  be  in  form. 

As  it  regards  our  honor,  this  is  an  adequate,  and  the  only 
species  usual  in  similar  cases  between  nations;  pecuniary  ooiti- 
pensation  is  the  true  reparation  in  sucli  cases — government*  are 
not  apt  to  go  upon  their  knees  to  ask  pardou  of  other  govern- 
ments— Great  Britain,  in  the  recent  instance  of  the  diopule  with 
Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  was  g!ad  to  accept  of  a  like  repara- 
tion. It  merits  remark,  incidentally,  that  the  instrument,  which 
settles  this  dispute,  expressly  waves,  like  our  treaty,  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  complaints  and  prt^neions  of  the  respective 
parties.  Is  our  situation  such  as  to  authorize  us  to  pretend  to 
impose  humiliating  conditions  on  other  nations! 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between   injuries  and  insults, 
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of  the  6th  of  November,  which  was  the  truly  flagrant  injury,  was 
oertainlj  unwarranted  by  that  order  (and  no  secret  one  has  ap- 
peared)—and  the  matter  has  been  so  explained  by  the  British 
government.  It  is  clear  that  evils  suflfered  under  acts  so  circum- 
stanced, are  injuries  rather  than  insults — and  are  so  much  the 
more  manageable  as  to  the  species  and  measure  of  redress.  It 
would  be  Quixotism  to  assert  that  we  might  not  honorably  accept 
in  such  a  case,  the  pecuniary  reparation  which  has  been  stipu- 
lated. 

But  it  is  alleged,  in  point  of  interest,  it  is  unsatisfactory — 

tedious  in  the  process — uncertain  in  the  event ;  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  actual  and  immediate  indemniflcations,  or  at  least, 
a  payment  upon  account. 

A  little  calm  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  neither  of  the 
two  last  things  was  to  be  expected.  There  was  absolutely  no 
criterion,  either  for  a  full  indemnification,  or  for  an  advance  u|Jbn 
account  The  value  of  the  property  seized  and  condemned  (lay 
out  of  the  case  damages  upon  captures  where  condemnation  had 
not  ensued)  was  not  ascertained,  even  to  our  own  government, 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  Every  well-informed  man  will 
think  it  probable,  that  of  this,  a  proportion  was  covered  French 
property.  There  were,  therefore,  no  adequate  data,  upon  which 
our  government  could  demand,  or  the  British  government  pay,  a 
determined  sum.  Both  governments  must  have  acted  essentially 
by  guess.  Ours  could  not  in  honor  or  conscience  have  made 
even  an  estimate  but  upon  evidence.  It  might  have  happened, 
that  a  sum  which  appeared  upon  the  evidence  that  had  been  col- 
lected, sufficient,  might  have  proved  on  further  evidence  insuffi- 
cienW  Too  little,  as  well  as  too  much,  might  have  been  demanded 
and  paid.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  some  gross  estimate 
might  have  been  formed ;  and  that  of  this,  such  a  part  might  have 
been  advanced  upon  account,  as  was  within  the  narrowest  pro- 
bable limit,  liable  to  eventual  adjustment.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
suppose  this  done — what  good  end  would  it  have  answered? 
How  could  the  United  States  have  distributed  this  money  among 
the  sufferers,  till  it  was  ascertained  which  of  them  was  truly  en- 
titled, and  to  how  much  ?    Is  it  not  evident,  that  if  they  had 
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made  any  distribution,  before  lliu  final  and  perfect  investigatida 
of  the  right  of  cncli  claimant,  it  woiikl  he  at  the  risk  of  inakiDg 
mispaymi.'ut'ii  and  of  being  obligtid  to  roplacc  the  sums  mispaid, 
perhaps  at  a  loss  to  the  United  Stutes,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  should  bo  found  to  l>e  belter  eiitillod  ?  Would  it  have  bct-n 
expedient  for  our  government  to  have  incurred  this  rink  Uj  ile 
constituents?  And  if  the  money  was  to  be  held  undistributed 
till  an  in  vestigatioQ  of  claims  was  completed,  to  what  purjione  ihc 
haste  about  an  advanw? 

On  the  other  hand — Is  it  in  this  loose,  gross  way,  that  nations 
transact  affairs  with  each  other?  Do  even  individuals  mnkti  in- 
demnifications to  one  another,  in  ho  lumping  a  manner?  Ootild 
it  be  expected  of  Great  Britain,  lliut  she  would  pay,  till  it  was 
fairly  ascertained  what  was  to  be  jmid ;  especially  when  she  had 
too  ranch  cause  to  suspect,  that  a  material  proportion  of  the  pro- 
pefty  claimed,  miglil  turnout  to  bo  French?  Would  it  have 
been  justifiable  on  our  part,  to  make  her  compliance  with 
8uch  a  demand,  the  s^inc  qua  von  of  accommodation  and  pi 
Whoever  will  believe  that  she  would  have  complied  with  so 
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may  forthwith  proceed  to  examine  and  decide.  There  is  do 
impediment,  no  cause  of  delay  whatever,  more  than  the  nature 
of  a  due  investigation  always  requires. 

The  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  London,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  circumstance  that  the  admiralty  courts  were 
likely  to  concentre  there  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence, 
on  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  might 
fiftvor  dispatch,  as  well  as  more  complete  justice.  In  many  cases, 
the  decisions  of  those  courts  may  come  under  their  review. 

As  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  this,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
true,  was  inseparable  from  any  plan,  bottomed  on  the  idea  of  a 
previous  investigation  of  claims :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that 
some  such  plan  was  reasonable  and  inevitable. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  plan  aflfords  a  moral  certainty 
of  substantial  justice,  which  is  all  that  can  rationally  be  expected 
in  similar  affairs ;  compensation,  where  due,  is  explicitly  stipu- 
lated. 'A  fair  and  adequate  mode  of  deciding  and  liquidating  it 
has  been  settled.  All  the  arguments  which  were  adduced  to 
prove  the  probability  of  good  faith,  in  regard  to  the  posts,  apply 
equally  to  this  subject.  The  interest  which  every  nation  has  in 
the  preservation  of  character,  and  which  the  most  profligate  dare 
not  entirely  disregard — the  consideration  of  defeating  the  ful- 
filment of  the  stipulations  on  our  part — the  size  of  the  object, 
certainly  not  of  great  magnitude — the  very  discouraging  situation 
for  replunging  suddenly  into  a  new  war,  in  which  the  present 
irar  will  in  every  event  leave  Great  Britain.  These  are  reasons 
which  afford  solid  ground  of  assurances  that  there  will  be  no 
evasion  of  performance. 

As  to  the  commissioners,  two  of  the  five  will  be  of  our  choice, 
a  third  may  be  so  likewise ;  but  should  it  prove  otherwise,  it  will 
be  surprising  if  one  of  the  other  three,  all  acting  under  oath,  and 
having  character  at  stake,  shall  not  be  disposed  to  do  us  reason- 
able justice. 

8d.  While  their  power  is  coextensive  with  ail  losses  and 

damages  from  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations, 

their  sentence  in  each  case  is  to  be  conclusive,  and  the  rules 

which  are  to  govern  it,  as  prescribed  by  the  article,  are  the  merits 
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of  Oiu'li  lase,  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations.  What 
gri'atiT  latitude  wmld  liave  been  desired  to  be  given?  What 
giviUor  latitude  could  luivc  been  given?  "What  else  in  the  ease 
wurf  there  to  li;ivc  beon  provided  for  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
aKMTiiau,  tb.1t  the  provision  is  not  commensurflte  with  the  object? 

The  general  and  unqualified  reference  to  the  laws  of  natiooa, 
disniissL-s  all  }>reten<.'c  t"  substitute  the  arbitrary  regulations  of 
Groat  BriUiiii  as  rules  tit'  decision.  Her  instructions  or  orders,  if 
ineoiiiiialible  with  those  laws,  are  nullities. 

Thus  the  treaty  unfetters  the  question  between  us  and  her, 
from  the  coinincnecmcnt  of  the  war,  and  with  her  own  consent, 
conuiiits  them  at  large  to  a  tribunal  to  be  constituted  by  matnal 
choiiro. 

Will  any  man  of  candor  and  equity  say,  that  a  better  pro- 
vision ought  to  have  beon  expected  than  has  been  accomplished? 

The  alternative  was  immediate  indemnification,  by  actaal 
payniout  in  whnlo  or  in  part,  without  examination  of  the  extent 
or  juslieo  of  claims ;  or  future  indemnification,  alter  a  due  in- 
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their  property  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere,  by  vessels  originally  armed  in  our  ports,  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  captured  property  having  come  within  our  potV' 
er,  there  was  a  neglect  to  make  restitution.^^ 

This  precise  view  of  the  thing  stipulated,  is  calculated  to 
place  the  whole  subject  at  once  before  the  mind,  in  its  true  shape ; 
to  evince  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  to  dismiss  the  objections 
which  have  been  made,  as  being  foreign  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  These  objections  are,  in  substance,  that  the  compensation 
promised  is  of  great  extent  and  amount;  that  an  enormous 
expense  is  likely  to  be  incurred ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  prove, 
that  a  neutral  nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  go  the  lengths  of 
the  stipulation. 

These  remarks  obviously  turn  upon  the  supposition,  errone- 
ously entertained  or  disingenuously  affected, — that  compensation 
is  to  be  made  for  all  captures  within  our  limits  or  jurisdiction,  or 
elsewhere,  by  vessels  originally  armed  in  our  ports,  where  resti- 
tution has  not,  in  fact,  been  made.  Did  the  stipulation  stand 
on  this  broad  basis,  it  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  criticism 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  its  basis  is 
bx  more  narrow — that  instead  of  extending  to  all  those  captures, 
it  is  confined  to  the  particular  cases  of  them  only,  in  which  the 
captured  property  came,  or  was,  after  the  capture,  within  our 
power,  so  as  to  have  admitted  of  restitution  by  us,  but  restitu- 
tion was  not  made,  through  the  omission  or  neglect  of  our  gov- 
ernment It  does  not  extend  to  a  single  case,  where  the  pro- 
perty, if  taken  within  our  jurisdiction,  was  immediately  carried 
out  of  our  reach— or  where,  if  taken  within  our  jurisdiction,  it 
was  never  brought  within  our  reach,  or  where,  if  at  any  time 
within  our  reach,  due  means  were  employed  without  success  to 
^ect  restitution. 

It  will  follow  firom  this,  that  the  cases  within  the  purview  of 
the  article,  must  be  very  few — for,  except  with  regard  to  three 
prizes,  made  in  the  first  instance,  where  special  considerations 
restrained  the  government  from  interposing,  there  has  been  a 
regular  and  constant  effort  of  the  executive,  in  which  our  courts 
have  efficaciously  co-operated,  to  restore  prizes  made  within  our 
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jurisdiction,  or  W  vessels  armed  in  our  porta.  The  extent  or 
amuiiTit,  tliLTolore,  of  tlio  compensation  to  be  made,  can  by  no 
[jossililc  means  lie  considerable. 

Let  lis,  linwover,  o.xuinine  if  the  construction  I  give  to  the 
clause  be  the  Iriie  one. 

It  is  ill  tlicso  word.^:— "It  is  agreed  that  in  all  such  cases 
wlierc  re!ilitntl->ii  shall  not  have  been  made  agreeably  to  the  tenor 
of  tlic  It'ttor  iVoin  Mr.  .lell'erson  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  Sep- 
tember Titli,  17J>3,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  treaty,  the 
ooiiiplaiiits  of  llic  ]i;irlio.«  shall  be  and  hereby  are  referred  to  the 
comiiiissioners  to  In;  ajijiointcd  by  virtue  of  this  article,  who 
arc  horehy  aiitliorizcd  and  required  to  proceed  in  the  like  man- 
ner relative-  to  these  as  to  the  Other  cases  committed  to  them; 
ami  tiie  United  Slates  undertake  to  pay  to  the  complainants  in 
sjiocic,  willjont  deduction,  the  amount  of  such  sums  as  shail  be 
awarded  U>  tlu'iu  res|ieetivcly,"  &c, 

Tlic  K'ttor  ul'  Mr.  Joll'urson,  by  this  reference  to  it,  and  its 
anncxati<in  to  the  tr<.'aty,  is  made  virtually  a  part  of  the  treaty. 
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tect  and  defend  their  vessels  and  effects  in  our  ports  or  waters, 
or  on  the  seas  near  our  shore,  and  to  recover  and  restore  the 
same  to  the  right  owners,  when  taken  from  them ;  adding,  that 
jf  aU  Uie  means  in  our  power  are  used^  and  fail  in  their  effect,  we 
are  not  bound  by  our  treaties  to  make  compensation.  It  further 
states,  that  though  we  have  no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  we  should  use  towards 
that  nation  the  same  rule  which  was  to  govern  us  with  those 
other  nations,  and  even  to  extend  it  to  captures  made  on  the  high 
seas  and  brought  into  our  ports,  if  done  by  vessels  which  had 
been  armed  within  them. 

8.  It  then  draws  this  conclusion,  that  having,  for  particular 
resaons,  forbore  to  use  all  means  in  our  j)ower  for  the  restitution  of 
the  three  vessels  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  7th  of  August, 
the  President  thought  it  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to 
make  compensation  for  them :  and  though  nothing  was  said  in 
that  letter,  of  other  vessels,  taken  under  like  circumstances  and 
brought  in  after  the  5th  of  June,  and  before  the  date  of  that  let- 
tef,  yet  when  the  same  forbearance  had  taken  place,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  compensation  would  be  equally  due.  The  cases,  then, 
here  described,  are  those  in  which  illegal  prizes  are  made,  and 
brought  into  our  ports,  prior  to  the  7th  of  August,  1793,  and  in 
which  we  htidifcrborne  to  use  all  tfie  means  in  our  power  for  restitu- 
tion. Two  characters  are  made  essential  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  compensation  is  to  be  made ;  one,  that  the  prizes  were  brought 
within  our  ports — the  other,  that  Yte  forbore  to  use  all  the  means  in 
cur  power  to  restore  them. 

4.  The  letter  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  as  to  prizes  made 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  brought  in  after  the  date  of 
that  letter,  the  President  had  determined,  that  all  means  in  our 
power  sfiould  be  used  for  their  restitution ;  that  if  these  failed,  as  we 
should  not  be  bound  to  make  compensation  to  the  other  powers, 
in  the  analogous  case,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion,  that  it 
Cfught  to  be  done  to  Oreat  Britain,  But  still,  if  any  case  shall  arise, 
sabsequent  to  that  date,  the  circumstances  of  which  shall  place  t/iem 
on  a  similar  ground  unth  t/iose  before  it,  the  President  would  think 
compensation  incumbent  on  the  United  States.     The  additional 
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cases  of  whidi  an  expectation  of  compensation  is  given  in  tliis 
purt  of  tlio  loiter,  must  stand  on  smiliar  ground  wiOt  those  be/on 
dcsci-il-jJ — tliat  iri,  tliey  must  be  characterized  by  the  two  circum- 
stances of  a  hrui'jiii'j  witliiii  our  porls,  and  a  neglect  to  tue  ali  the 
maim  in  our  fower  for  their  restitution.  Every  where  the  idea 
of  cotnjwiL-yitiuii  is  negatived,  where  the  prizes  have  not  come 
within  our  power,  or  where  we  have  not  forborne  to  use  the 
pro[>er  iiioanH  to  restore  them, 

'J'lic  n-si<lue  of  the  letter  merely  contains  BQggestions  for 
giving  elloet  tu  the  i'urcgoing  assurances. 

Tills  analysis  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  true  construction  is 
such  as  I  have  stated.  Can  there  be  any  greater  doubt  that  the 
expectations  given  by  the  President,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
whieh  have  been  only  ratified  by  the  treaty,  were  in  themselves 
proper,  and  have  been  properly  ratified? 

The  laws  of  nations,  as  dictated  by  reason,  as  received  and 
practised  upon  among  nations,  as  recognized  by  writers,  esta- 
blish these   principles  for   regulating   the   conduct  of  neutral 
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Every  treaty  we  have  made  with  foreign  powers,  promises 
protection  wiUiin  our  jurisdiction,  and  the  restoration  of  property 
taken  there.  A  similar  stipulation  is,  indeed,  a  general  formula 
in  treaties^  giving  a.n  express  sanction  to  the  rule  of  the  laws  of 
nations  in  this  particular. 

An  act  of  Congress,  of  the  5th  June,  1794,  whichis  expressly 
a  declaratory  act,  recognizes  at  large  the  foregoing  principles  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  any  person,  who,  within  the  United  States,  £ts  out 
and  arms,  or  attempte  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procures  to  be  fitted 
ont  and  armed,  or  is  knowingly  concerned  in  furnishing,  fitting 
ou^  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
apoD  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  another  foreign  state,  with  which 
the  United  States  are  at  peace ;  or  issues  or  delivers  a  commis- 
fflon  for  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  increases  or  augments,  or 
procures  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  is  knowingly  concerned 
in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser, 
or  other  armed  vessel,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  at  war  with 
another  foreign  state,  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace; 
or  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  begins  or  sets  on  foot, 
or  provides  or  prepares  the  means  of  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  dominions 
of  any  foreign  state,  with  which  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

And  our  courts  have  adopted,  in  ita  fullest  latitude,  as  con- 
formable, in  their  opinion,  with  those  laws,  the  principle  of  resfi- 
tntion  of  property,  when  either  captured  within  our  jurisdiction, 
or  elsewhere,  by  vessels  armed  in  our  ports.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  given  to  this  doctrine,  by  solemn  deci- 
sions, the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  sanction. 

It  is  therefore,  undoubtedly,  the  law  of  the  land,  determined 
t^  the  proper  constitutional  tribunal,  in  the  last  resort,  that  read' 
tutum  ia  due  in  the  above-mentioned  cases. 

And  it  is  a  direct  and  necessary  consequence  from  this,  that 
where  it  is  not  made  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
to  use  the  means  in  its  power  for  the  purpose,  there  results  an 
obligation  to  make  reparation.    For,  between  nations,  aa  between 
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individuals,  wherever  there  exixts  a  perfocl  obligftUon  to  doi 
thing,  there  is  a  concomitant  obligation  to  make  reparation  i 
omissions  and  neglects. 

The  President  was  therefore   most  strictly  justiGablc',  apoB'fl 
principle,  in  tLe  opinion  which  fao  comiDUtiioat<.r<l,  that,  in  tl 
c&nes  of  such  omissions  or  neglects,  compensation  ought  to  bv> 
made.     And  in  point  of  policy,  nothing  oould  be  wiser :  for  h»6 
Le  not  done  it,  there  is  the  highest  probability,  that  war  would 
have  ensued. 

Our  treaty  with  France  forbids  us  expressly  to  permit  the 
privateers  of  the  enemy  to  arm  in  our  ports,  or  to  bring  or  sull 
there  the  prizes  which   they  Lave  mndt!  upon  her.     Wc  could 
not,  for  that  reason,  have  made  the  privil«)^  of  arming;  iu  oitlti 
ports,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  France,  reciprocal.     The  alloWi 
ance  of  it  to  her  would,  consequently,  have  been  a  clear  violatia 
of  neutrality,  in  the  double  sense  of  permitting  a  military  aid,  i 
of  permitting  it  to  the  one,  and  refusing  it  to  the  other.     Had  it 
suffered  France  to  equip  privateers  in  cur  jiorts,  to  cruiso  theiy 
upon  her  enemies,  and  to  bring  back  and  vend  there  the  spoils  Qi 
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In  such  ciroum stances,  can  we  blame  our  chief  magistrate  7 
Cao  we  even  deny  him  praise,  for  having  diverted  an  imminent 
danger  to  our  peace,  by  incurring  the  responsibility  of  giving  an 
expectation  of  compensation?  The  conjuncture  we  mayremem- 
ber  was  critical  and  urgent  Congress  were  at  the  time  in  recess. 
A  due  notice  to  convene  them  in  so  extensive  a  country,  can 
hardly  be  rated  at  less  than  three  months. 

Id  this  situation  our  envoy  found  the  business.  It  is  not  true, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  advanced,  that  he  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  fitness  of  the  thing,  unmindful  of  the  opinion 
of  the  President.  An  opinion  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
UnioD,  was  to  a  diplomatic  agent  an  authority  and  a  guide, 
vbich  he  could  not  justiSably  have  disregarded.  The  claim  of 
compensation,  on  the  other  side,  was  greatly  fortified  by  this 
opinioD.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  our  national  de- 
licacy and  dignity,  that  the  expectation  given  by  it  should  be 
fulfilled.  It  would  have  been  indecent  in  our  envoy  to  have 
resisted  it.  It  was  proper  in  him,  by  acceding  to  it,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  that  authority,  which,  by  our 
Constitution,  is  charged  with  the  power  of  making  treaties.  It 
was  the  more  proper,  because  the  thing  was  intrinsically  right. 
Every  candid  man,  every  good  citizen,  will  rejoice  that  tbc  Pre- 
sident acted  as  he  did  in  the  first  instance — that  our  envoy  acted 
as  he  did  in  the  second — and  that  the  conduct  of  both  has  re- 
ceived the  final  constitutional  sanction. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jeff'erson,  when  they  can  be  turned  to 
the  discredit  of  the  treaty,  are  with  its  adversaries  oracular 
truths.  When  they  are  to  supjwrt  it,  they  lose  all  their  weight. 
The  presumption,  that  the  letter  referred  to  had  the  concurrence 
of  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  results  from  a  fact,  generally  un- 
derstood and  believed,  namely,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Pre- 
sident, at  the  period  when  it  was  written,  in  relation  to  the  war, 
were  conformable  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments. 

This  case  of  British  property  captured  by  privateers  origi- 
nally armed  in  our  ports,  falsifies  the  assertion  of  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  treaty,  that  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  bare 


original  permission.  Had  compensation  beea 
scale,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  not  hav< 
riiucli  more  than  that  which  has  been  promised, 
balance  our  claims,  for  negroes  carried  away, 
lion  of  the  posts.  But  inatead  of  this,  it  is  i 
the  treaty  to  such  prizes  of  those  vessels  as  w< 
our  porta,  and  in  respect  to  which  we  forb 
meuas  in  our  power  for  reatitiition.  Here, 
against  doubtful  and  questionable  claims  re 
side.  Here,  also,  ia  another  proof  how  much 
the  treaty  are  in  the  habit  of  making  rand<M 
can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  wo  reflect  that  the 
to  become  the  instructors  of  their  fellow-citia 
the  examination  of  which  tliey  unite  a  verj 
ledge  with  the  moat  perverse  dispositions? 


The  eighth  article  provides  merely,  that  tl 
be  appointed  in  the  three  preceding  articles,  fl 
manne)  i 
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— the  new  commiaBioQer  to  take  the  same  oath  or  affinnatioa, 
and  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  hia  predecessor. 

Could  it  have  been  ima^ned,  that  even  this  simple  and  equi- 
table proviflioa  was  destined  not  to  escape  nncensured  ?  As  if  it 
was  predetermined,  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  treatj  should 
pass  without  the  imputation  of  guilt;  nothing  less  than  an  in- 
fraction of  the  CoDstitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  charged 
npon  this  article.  It  attempts,  we  are  told,  a  disposition  of  the 
public  money,  unwarranted  by  and  contrary  to  the  Ckinstitution. 
The  examination  of  this  wonderful,  sagacious  objection,  with 
others  of  a  similar  complexion,  must  be  reserved  for  the  sepa- 
rate discussion  which  Las  been  promised  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  treaty. 

Let  us  proceed,  for  the  present,  to  the  ninth  article. 

This  article  agrees,  that  British  subjects,  who  nmv  hold  lands 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  American  citizens 
who  now  hold  lands  in  the  dominions  of  hia  Britannic  majesty, 
shall  continue  to  hold  them,  according  to  (he  nature  and  tenure  of 
their  respective  estates  and  tiiUs  therein ;  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  de- 
vise the  same  to  whom  they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they 
were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they,  nor  their  heirs  or  assigns, 
ao  far  as  may  respect  the  said  lands,  and  the  legal  remedies  inci- 
dental thereto,  shall  be  regarded  as  aliens. 

The  misapprehension  of  this  article,  which  was  first  ushered 
into  public  view,  in  a  very  incorrect  and  insidious  shape,  and 
was  conceived  to  amount  in  the  grant  of  an  indefinite  and  per- 
manent right  to  British  subjects  to  hold  lands  in  the  United 
States,  did  more,  it  is  believed,  to  excite  prejudices  against  the 
treaty,  than  any  thing  that  is  really  contained  in  it.  And  yet 
when  truly  understood,  it  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  those  riglita  to  lands,  which,  prior  to  the  treaty, 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  allowed  British  subjects  to  hold ; 
with  this  inconsiderable  addition,  perhaps,  that  the  heirs  and  as- 
signs of  those  persons,  tJmugh  aliens,  may  bold  the  same  lauds : 
Irat  no  right  whatever  is  given  to  lands  of  which  our  laws  did 
not  permit  and  legalize  the  acquisition. 

These  propositions  will  now  be  elucidated. 
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Tlic  tenn,  lioM,  in  tlio  legal  code  of  Great  Britain  and  of  these 
Stales,  hns  iW-  ^iiw.  ain!  that  a  precise  technical  sense.  It  im- 
ports ;i  nii>nrily  h/ull;/  :iinl  riyhtfuUy  to  have  and  enjoy  real  estate, 
ami  is  puiitrailiMlinguislicd  from  the  mere  capacity  of  taking  or 
2"h'rl„i.-=in'i,  \\\\'n:\\  is  soTiietimea  applicable  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  ihiiij.',  iliat  is  fi)rfi'ited  by  the  very  act  of  acquisition. 
Tims  an  ulieii  may  tnl.c  real  estate  hy purdiase,  but  he  cannot 
holil  il.  Ifohliir^  is  syiionymoua  with  tenure,  which,  in  the  feu- 
dal systuiii,  iniplii's  /■■(i'(j/,  of  which  an  alien  is  incapable.  Land, 
tli('ivf'i.>iv,  is  lurl'eiteil  f<>  the  government,  the  instAot  it  passes 
to  all  alifii.  Till'  Jiuiniiu  law  nullifies  the  contract  entirely ;  so 
that  nothing  passes  liy  tli«  grant  of  land  to  an  alien:  but  our 
law,  <liTiveil  from  tliiit  (if  England,  permits  the  land  to  pass  for 
the  pnrposo  of  ioricitmv  to  the  State.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
rogaiil  to  discui,  beeaiise  the  succession  or  transmission  there, 
being  ail  act  of  l;iw,  ami  the  alien  being  disqualified  to  hold,  the 
hiw,  (■onsisteiit  with  itself,  casts  no  estate  upon  him. 

Tlnj  I'ollowiiig  legal  iuilhorities,  selected  from  an  infinite 
niiiiiljer  of  similar  ones,  establish  the  above  positions,  viz.,  COKE 
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Thug  it  is  evident,  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  which  it  will 
not  be  denied,  agree  in  principle  with  ours,  an  ALIEN  may  taJce 
bat  cannot  hold  lands. 

It  is  equally  clear,  the  laws  of  both  countries  agreeing  in  this 
particular,  that  the  word  hold,  used  in  the  article  under  considera- 
tion, must  be  understood  according  to  those  laws,  and  therefore 
can  only  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  legal  capacity 
to  hold — in  other  words,  those  in  which  our  laws  permitted  the 
Biibjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  parties  to  hold  lands  in  the  terri- 
tories of  each  other.  Some  of  these  cases  existed  prior  to  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  and  where  confiscations  had  not  taken  place, 
there  has  never  been  a  doubt,  that  the  property  was  effectually 
protected  by  that  treaty.  Others  have  arisen  since  that  treaty, 
under  special  statutes  of  particular  States.  Whether  there  are 
any  others  depending  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  need 
not  be  inquired  into  here,  since  the  late  treaty  will  neither 
strengthen  nor  impair  the  operation  of  those  principles. 

Whatever  lands,  therefore,  may  have  been  purchased  by  any 
British  subject,  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  laws  of  the 
State  wherein  they  f^ere  purchased  did  not  permit  him  to  ac- 
qnire  and  hold,  are  entirely  out  of  the  protection  of  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration;  the  purchase  will  not  avail  him;  the 
forfeiture,  which  was  incurred  by  it,  is  still  in  full  force.  As 
to  those  lands  which  the  laws  of  a  State  allowed  him  to  purchase 
and  hold,  he  ows  his  title  to  them,  not  to  the  treaty. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  words  of  the  article :  "  British  subjects, 
who  Tiow  hold  lands,  shall  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the 
nature  and  tenure  of  tiieir  respective  estates  and  titles  therein."  But 
it  has  been  seen,  that  to  hold  lands  is  to  own  them  in  a  legal 
and  competent  capacity,  and  that  an  alien  has  no  such  capacity. 
The  lands,  therefore,  which,  by  reason  of  the  alienage  of  a 
British  subject,  he  could  not,  prior  to  the  treaty,  legally  pur- 
diase  and  hold — be  cannot,  under  the  treaty,  continue  to  hold. 
Ab  if  it  was  designed  to  render  this  conclusion  palpable,  the 
provision  goes  on  to  say,  "  According  to  the  nature  and  tenure 
of  their  respective  estates  and  titles  therein."  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  Uiey  shall  continue  to  hold  as  they  before  held.    If 
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iii,l  no  valid  estate  or  title  before,  they  will  of  coiuse  oon- 
li>  liavo  iioiio — thi-  expressions  neither  give  any  new,  nor 
,■  any  oM  fstiit.;. 
le  siu'cei'iliiij^  claiisi's  relate  only  to  descente  or  alienations 

luti'l  oriiriiially  legally  holden.   Here  the  disability  of  ali- 

is  i;iki.'n  away  from  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  primitive 
it.ir.-!.     Wliilc  iliis  will  conduce  to  private  justice,  by  en- 

tlii'  liiiiiilit's  ami  IVionds  of  the  individuals  to  enjoy  their 
■ly  liy  derii't'tit  or  ilovise,  which  it  is  presumable  was  the 
<}W]wt  ul'  tlic  ]iTovi.sion,  there  is  no  consideration  of  oar 

]io1ioy  that  wt'iL'hs  against  it.  If  we  admit  the  whole 
nl'  ili(>  argument,  which  opposes  the  expediency  of  per- 
.L'  aliens  U>  hold  laiais  (and  concerning  which  I  shall  barely 
rv  here,  that  it  in  foiitrary  to  the  practice  of  several  of  the 
,  and  to  a  practice  from  which  some  of  them  have  hitherto 
d  material  advantages)  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
-ti'd  Ijy  till'  present  treaty  is  too  limited  to  be  felt,  and  in 
jiid  nnitatioiis  of  jiropcrty,   it  will  every  day  diminish. 

ulii'iiation  of  a  parcel  of  the  privileged  land  to  a  citizen 
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Iftcf  of  the  writer  of  certain  "  candid  remarks  on  the  treaty," 
who  gives  the  interpretation  above  stated  to  that  article. 

The  error  of  Decius's  interpretation,  proceeds  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  term  goods,  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
article,  to  which  he  annexes  the  meaning  assigned  to  tfaattermin 
onr  law,  instead  of  resorting,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  the 
French  laws  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  correspondent  term 
bient,  which  is  that  used  in  the  French  original.  Goods,  in  our 
law,  no  doubt,  mean  chattel  interests:  but  goods  or  "biens"  in 
the  French  law,  mean  all  kinds  of  property,  real  as  well  as  per- 
sonaL  It  is  equivalent  to,  and  derived  from,  the  term  bona, 
in  the  Boman  law,  answering  moat  nearly  to  "estates"  in  our  law, 
and  embracing  inheritances  in  land,  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  as  well  as  property  in  movable  things. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  one  species  from  another, 
it  is  done  by  an  adjective — "  biens  meuhUs  et  immeubUs"  answer- 
ing to  bona  or  res  mobilia,  or  imTiiobilia,  things  movable  and  im-  ■ 
movable,  estates  real  and  personal. — the  authorities  at  foot*  will 
show  the  analogy  of  these  difTerent  terms  in  the  three  differebt 
languages ;  but  for  fixing  the  precise  sense  of  those  used  in  the 
treaty,  I  have  selected  and  shall  quote  two  authorities  from 
French  books,  which  are  clear  and  conclusive  on  the  point, — 
One  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  a  French  lawyer,  entitled, 
Collection  DE  DECISIONS  NOUVEI-I-ES,  ET  DE  NOTIONS  RELATIVES 

A  LA  Jurisprudence  actuelle,  under  the  article  BiENsf,  and 
i§  in  these  words,  viz. :  "  The  word  hien  has  a  general  significa- 
tion, and  comprehends  all  sorts  of  possessions  as  movables,  im- 


Sect.1. 

f  Bieos.  Lc  mot,  bieo,  a  use  signifleatioti  gcncmle,  &  comprend  toutcs  aortei 
de  poiKsaioDH,  comme  menbles,  immiiublus,  acquets,  conquSts,  proprea,  &c. 

On  dirting:ua  dan«  Ics  biena  dqa  particuliera,  lea  mciibluB  &  lea  immeublcB,  lei 
■cqnits  A  les  propres;  Centre  lea  proprcs,  tea  patemela  &■  lea  matemela,  lee 
UKdeiu  ft  lea  naiwaiia.  Lea  biena  meublua  bodI  ccui  qui  peuvent  ae  monroir  A. 
M  tnnaporter  d'nn  lieu  en  un  autre,  comme  des  denrees,  dea  nuiicbajidises,  de 
denlera  comptuu,  de  la  vaiaaeUc  d'agent,  des  bestUux,  des  utenailca  d'botel.  Lea 
tdem  immeublea  aool  cenx  qui  nu  jKUTeol  ae  mouroir  ou  ae  tniDsportor  d'on  lien 
dutt  on  autre,  comme  dea  heritages,  dea  maiaona,  &c. 
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mi'i-'ilihy,  j'nnii'i».i,  wqiiisiUons  by  marriage,  inheritances,  &q. 
Iti^  ili>liii^iii.sln.'il  iiitu  tlioae  particulars — movables,  immovables, 
jmrcliiisrsaml  inlicntaiiccs;  subdividing  inheritances  into  fraternal 
and  mai-ntitl,  old  .md  new.  Movable  hietis  are  those  which 
may  Iw  niuvi'd  and  tiniisported  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
wiiros,  ni'Ti'liaridiscs  and  current  money,  plate,  beasts,  house- 
hold iilciisils,  &c.  IiLiinovable  bi'em  ure  those  which  cannot  be 
mt)V(.'il  I'roiii  oiii!  j>lat:o  to  another,  as  inheritances,  houses,  kc. 
Ukii.^  an:  diHtiiij-'iiisliod  again  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal." 
Another*  is  drawn  from  tlic  celebrated  institutea  of  the  French 
law,  liy  Mr.  Argun,  and  is  in  these  words:  '■  Biens — This  lain 
gemi'ial  \vliati,^vcr  (.■onipiisus  our  riches.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
lii-i'.-^  nioval>li'-  ;iiid  immovable.  Movable,  all  that  may  be 
tnni^|ioiIi;d  IVoTn  om'  jjlacc  to  another.  Immovable,  lands  or 
what  is  presnint'd  to  have  the  nature  of  land.  They  are  dia- 
tiiiguishcd  into  two  kind.^*,  real  and  fictitious.  Real  are  not  only 
.  the  ■•■">'---/i'H'.r  ••/  ih-  c-'.ii//,  which  is  called  fonds  ;  but  all  that  ad- 
hurL'rt  to  its  siivfiiio,  whether  from  nature,  as  trees,  or  from  the 
hand  ul' man,  as  liuusud  and  other  buildings.     The  Others  are 
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tnmalated  goods,  eatata,  effects,  property.* — la  our  treaty  with 
France  they  are  translated  "  goods;"  but  it  is  evidentlj  a  great 
mistake  to  understand  the  expression  in  the  limited  sense  of  our 
law.  Being  a  mere  word  of  translation,  it  must  be  understood 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  French  text;  for  it  is  declared 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  that  it  was  originally  composed 
and  condnded  in  the  French  tongue.  Moreover,  the  term  goods, 
when  used  in  our  language,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  bona,  or 
Hens,  is  always  understood  in  the  large  sense  of  the  original  term; 
in  other  words,  as  comprehending  real  and  personal  estate,  inheri- 
tances as  well  as  chattel  interests. 

Having  now  established  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  "goods 
movable  and  immovable,"  let  ua  proceed  with  this  guide  to  a 
review  of  the  article. 

Its  first  and  principal  feature  is,  "  that  the  subjects  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  reputed 
AuEUJNS  in  France.  This  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said, 
"  they  shall  not  be  reputed  Aliens."  For  the  definition  of 
AuBAiNS,  as  given  in  the  work  before  first  cited,  is  this — "  Ao- 
BAINS  are  persons  not  bom  under  the  dominion  of  the  king,"  tbe 
exact  equivalent  of  the  definition  of  Alien  in  the  English  law. 
If  our  citizens  are  not  to  be  reputed  aliens  in  France,  it  follows, 
that  they  must  be  exempted  from  alien  disabilities,  and  must  have 
the  same  rights  with  natives,  as  to  acquiring,  conveying,  and 
succeeding  to  real  and  other  estate.  Accordingly  the  article, 
having  pronounced  that  our  citizens  shall  not  be  reputed  aliens 
in  France,  proceeds  to  draw  certain  consequences.  The  first  is,  that 
they  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  droit  d'aubatne.  The  droit  d'atdiatne 
was,  under  the  monarchy,  one  of  the  regalia;  it  was  tbe  right  of 
tbe  prince  to  succeed  to  all  estates  or  property  situate  in  the 
Idngdom,  belonging  to  foreigners,  who  died  without  legitimate 
diildren,  born  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  laws  of  France  permitted  foreign- 
ers to  acquire  and  hold  even  real  estates,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  sovereign,  in  case  of  demise  without  issue  born  under  his 

*  8m  knUunitiea  before  cited ;  See  also  PaOesilorff',  book  viU.  ch.  6,  Met  8. 
GiMliu,  book  Ui.  ch.  6,  KCt.  11, 12.    Vtttel,  book  i,  ch.  20,  lect.  246, 246,  H7. 
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lint  tiiis  right  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  American  citi- 
•:jnti-i]  l>y  till'  iroaty;  so  that  their  legal  representatives, 
MFii,  i)i;iy  i^ticceod  to  all  tbe  property,  real  or  personal, 

iiiiiy  huvi;  ao[nired  in  France. 

ct'ijI'Dniiiiy  lo  this,  it  is  further  declared,  that  they 
.•st;itiu'iit,  ilniintion,  or  Otherwise,  dispose  of  their 
•A'\c  Mi'\   itiiiiiovabie  (that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  their 

ami  jicfsoiial)  in  favor  of  such  personsas  to  themshall 
.1;  .SD  ihiit  ihoir  heirs,  subjects  of  the  United  States, 
silling  ill  France  or  elsewhere,  may  succeed  to  them, 
withuiit  hciiig  obliged  to  obtain  letters  of  natundiza- 


'i'lif.ae  arc  thi'  slijiulations  on  the  part  of  France;  and  they 
ainouDt  to  a  roinoval  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
alii-ii  ilisabilili<.'s  in  lliat  country,  as  to  property,  I  say  as  to 
])ro|ii.Tly,  boi'ausc,  as  lo  civil  and  ecclesiastical  employments,  it 
S001US  Id  have  btrii  a  jiriiiciple  of  the  French  law,  that  the  in- 
cajiacily  of  foreigners  could  only  be  removed  by  special  dispensa- 
•■.  dirocted  lo  ilu'  |i!nlic\i!ar  ohje 
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In  tbe  year  1786,  the  Marquis  Bellegarde  and  the  Chevalier 
Meziere,  sona  of  the  two  sisters  of  General  Oglethorpe,  represented 
to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
that  they  met  with  impedimenta  to  their  claims  from  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  prohibiting  aliens  to  bold  lands.  Mr.  de  Vergennes 
communicated  their  complaint  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  then  minister 
in  France,  observing,  that  the  alien  disabilities  of  the  complain- 
ants having,  in  common  with  those  of  all  Frenchmen,  been 
removed  by  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  they  ought  to 
experience  no  impediments  on  that  account,  in  the  succession  to 
the  estate  of  their  uncle,  and  that  the  interfering  laws  of  Georgia 
ought  to  be  repealed  so  as  to  agree  with  the  treaty. 

Mr,  JefifersoQ,  in  reply,  states  the  case  of  the  complainants, 
proving  that  they  were  precluded  from  the  succession  for  other 
reasons  than  that  of  alienism :  and  then  adds,  that  as  the  treaty 
with  France  having  placed  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  United 
States  on  a  footing  with  natives,  as  to  conveyances  and  descents  of 
property,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  assemblies  to  paaa  laws  on 
the  subject,  the  treaty  being  a  law,  as  he  conceives,  superior  to 
those  of  particular  assemblies,  and  repealing  them  when  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  operation. 

Where  now,  Decius,  is  thy  mighty  triumph  ?  Where  the 
trophies  of  thy  fancied  victory  ?  Learn  that  in  political,  as  well 
■s  other  science, 

"  Shallow  dranghts  intoxicato  the  bruin, 
Aod  drinking  largely  aubers  ua  again." 

The  fixing  the  true  sense  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  is  alone  a  refutation  of  most  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  it,  by  showing,  that  they  apply  not  to  what 
really  exists,  but  to  a  quite  different  thing.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  to  pass  them  briefly  in  review  with  some  cursory  re- 
marks. 

The  article,  it  is  said,  infringes  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
impairs  the  obligation  of  private  contracts,  permits  aliens  to  hold 
real  eetates  against  the  fundamental  policy  of  our  laws,  and  at  the 
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liazanl  of  introi.Ui(,-ing  a  danfrorous  foreign  influence ;  ia  unequal, 
bwait.so  no  American  !ms  been  hardy  enough,  since  the  peace,  to 
puR'liasi:  lauds  in  Knglund,  while  millions  of  acres  have  been 
liiirflia;iod  liy  liritish  .-^vilijfcta  in  our  country,  with  knowledgeof 
the  ii.sk — i.s  not  w.irnuili'i]  by  the  example  of  any  other  treaty 
wi'  have  niado;  f.T  ifcviii  that  of  France  should  contain  a  simi- 
lar ]irijviwion  (which  i.sduiiiod)  still  the  difference  of  circumstances 
wiiidd  iiiak.:  it  an  inapinwite  precedent;  since  this  was  a  treaty 
inadf,  //■"/mil/'- 1-  Ilo,  in  a  situation  which  justified  sacrifices. 

Those  oljfctions  have  been  formally  and  explicitly  urged. 
One  writer,  afraid  of  risking  a  direct  assertion,  but  insidiously 
endeavoring  Ui  insinuate  misconception,  contents  himself  with 
putting  a  quostiun.  What  (saya  he)  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
article  as  to  tlie  revival  of  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  traitors 
or  (.'xilos'/ 

Ak  to  the  infraction  nfthc  rights  of  the  States,  this,  it  is  pre- 
sunifd,  itiui^t  relate  to  the  depriving  them  of  forfeitures  of  alien 
property.  Hut  as  ilio  article  gives  no  right  to  a  British  subject 
.>  liuld   nny  kuid^  wliiih  llio  laws  of  a  State  did  not  previously 
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of  persons  who  before  rightfully  held  lands,  and  is  confined  to 
the  identical  lands  so  previously  holden ;  that  its  greatest  effect 
must  be  insignificant ;  and  that  this  effect  will  continually  de- 
crease. 

As  to  the  millions  of  acres,  said  to  hare  been  purchased  by 
British  subjects  since  the  peace,  it  has  been  shown,  that  if  by  the 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  the  purchases  were  made,  they  w^e 
illegally  acquired,  they  still  remain  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  before  the  treaty. 

As  to  there  being  no  precedent  of  a  similar  stipulation  with 
any  other  country,  it  has  been  proved,  that,  with  France,  we 
have  one  much  broader.  The  idea  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to 
the  necessity  of  our  situation,  flogrante  beHo,  is  new.  Are  we 
then  to  understand,  that  we  in  this  instance  gave  to  France,  as 
the  price  of  her  assistance,  a  privilege  in  our  country,  which  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  influence,  dangerous  to  our  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  ?  For  to  this  result  tends  the  argument 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  exclusion  of  aliens.  Or  is  it,  that  no 
privilege,  granted  to  France,  can  be  dangerous  ? 

Those  who  are  not  orthodox,  enough  to  adopt  this  last  posi- 
tion, may,  nevertheless,  tranquillize  themselves  about  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  not  the  channel  through  which  a  dangerous 
foreign  influence  can  assail  us.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  serious  argument,  whether  the 
permission  to  foreigners  to  hold  lands  in  our  country,  might  not, 
by  the  operation  of  private  interest,  give  us  more  influence  upon 
foreign  countries,  than  they  will  ever  acquire  upon  us,  from  the 
holding  of  those  lands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  could  we  not  appeal 
to  some  good  pa^ioU,  as  they  style  themselves,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, for  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  foreign  governments 
have  more  direct  and  powerful  means  of  influence  than  can  ever 
result  from  the  right  in  question  ? 

Moreover,  there  was  a  peculiar  reason  for  the  provision  which 
has  been  made  in  our  last  treaty,  not  applicable  to  any  treaty 
with  another  country.  The  former  relative  situation  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  led  to  the  possession  of  lands 
hy  the  citizens  of  each  in  the  respective  territories.    It  was 
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natural  »ud  just  to  secure  by  treaty  their  free  traasmiasioa  to  the 
heira  and  assigns  of  the  parties. 

As  to  the  revival  of  the  claims  of  traitors  or  exiles;  if  pro- 
perty, conJUcated  and  ta/t-en  aioa>/,  is  property  haldcn  by  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  it,  then  there  may  be  ground  for  alarm  on 
this  score.  How  painful  is  it  to  behold  such  gross  attempts  to 
deceive  a  vrhole  people  on  so  momentous  a  question  I  How 
afHicting,  that  imposture  and  fraud  should  be  so  oHen  able  to 
assume  with  success  the  garb  of  patriotism  ?  And  that  this  sub- 
lime virtue  should  be  so  frequently  discredited  by  the  osurpatiou 
and  abuse  of  its  name  I 

Caiollus. 


170S. 
It  19  provided  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  that  "  neiUier 
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vehemence  of  the  opposition  against  this  part  of  the  treaty,  is  the 
satisfaction  I  derive  from  its  existence,  as  an  obstacle  the  more 
to  the  perpetration  of  a  thing,  which,  in  my  opinion,  besides 
deeply  injuring  our  real  and  permanent  interest,  would  cover  us 
with  ignominy.  No  powers  of  language,  at  my  coriimand,  can 
express  the  abhorrence  I  feel  at  the  idea  of  violating  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  which,  in  an  authorized  intercourse,  in  time 
of  peace,  has  been  confided  to  the  faith  of  our  government  and 
lawSy  on  account  of  controversies  between  nation  and  nation. 
In  my  view,  every  moral  and  every  political  sentiment  unite  to 
consign  it  to  execration. 

Neither  will  I  dissemble,  that  the  dread  of  the  eflfects  of  the 
spirit  which  patronizes  that  idea,  has  ever  been  with  me  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  for  a  pacific  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Serious  as  the  evil  of  war  has  appeared,  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  affairs,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
apprehended  it  might  be  carried  on,  was  still  more  formidable, 
in  my  eyes,  than  the  thing  itself  It  was  to  be  feared,  that  in 
the  fermentation  of  certain  wild  opinions,  those  wise,  just,  and 
temperate  maxims,  which  will  for  ever  constitute  the  true  security 
and  felicity  of  a  state,  would  be  overruled  ;  and  that  a  war  upon 
credit,  eventually  upon  property,  and  upon  the  general  principles 
of  public  order,  might  aggravate  and  embitter  the  ordinary  ca- 
lamities of  foreign  war.  The  confiscation  of  debts  due  to  the 
enemy,  might  have  been  the  first  step  of  this  destructive  process. 
From  one  violation  of  justice  to  another,  the  passage  is  easy. 
Invasions  of  right,  still  more  fatal  to  credit,  might  have  followed; 
and  this,  by  extinguishing  the  resources  which  that  could  have 
afforded,  might  have  paved  the  way  to  more  comprehensive  and 
more  enormous  depredations  for  a  substitute.  Terrible  examples 
were  before  us ;  and  there  were  too  many  not  sufficiently  remote 
j&om  a  disposition  to  admire  and  imitate  them. 

The  earnest  and  extensive  clamors  against  the  part  of  the 
treaty  under  consideration,  confirm  that  anticipation ;  and  while 
they  enhance  the  merit  of  the  provision,  they  also  inspire  a  wish, 
that  some  more  effectual  barrier  had  been  erected  against  the 
possibility  of  a  contrary  practice  being  ever,  at  any  ill-fated 
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moment,  obtniilod  upon  our  pablic  councils.  It  would  have 
been  an  iuoslimable  gem  in  our  natioual  conatitutioD,  bad  it  con- 
Uinud  a  positive  ]>roliibition  against  such  a  practice,  eKcept,  pe^ 
baps,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  identical  injury  on  the  part  of 
anothtT  nation. 

A  nalogi  PUS  to  this  U  that  liberal  and  excellent  provision,  in  the 
British  ^lagTia  Charta,  which  declarea,  that  "if  the  merchantsof 
a  coiiiilrv  at  war  with  England,  are  found  there  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm  of  body  or 
c(i'"-i.'-^  until  it  is  known  in  what  manner  English  merchants  are 
treiitoil  in  thi?  enemy's  eountry ;  and  if  they  are  safe,  that  the 
forei^rn  nu'rcliants  sliall  also  be  safe."*  The  learned  Lord  Coke 
proiioimecs  this  to  he  ^"5  lielU  or  law  of  war: — And  the  elegant 
anil  the  cnligtiti.!iied  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  the  same  provision, 
bivnks  out  into  this  exclamation — "It  is  noble  that  the  English 
nation  have  rnadc  this  one  of  the  articlesof  its  liberty."f  How 
much  it  is  to  be  regrutted,  that  our  magna  charta  is  not  uncqui- 
voeally  deeorateil  with  a  like  feature;  and  that,  in  this  instance, 
we,  who  liiive  given  so  many  splendid  examples  to  mankind,  are 
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This  position  must  appear  a  frightful  heresy  in  the  eyes  ^of 
those  who  represent  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  debts,  as 
our  best  means  of  retaliation  and  coercion,  as  our  most  powerful, 
sometimes  as  our  only  means  of  defence. 

But  so  degrading  an  idea  will  be  rejected  with  disdain,  by 
eyery  man  who  feels  a  true  and  well-informed  national  pride; 
by  every  man  who  recollects  and  glories,  that  in  a  state  of  still 
greater  immaturity,  we  achieved  independence  without  the  aid  of 
this  dishonorable  expedient  ;*  that  even  in  a  revolutionary  war, 
a  war  of  liberty  against  usurpation,  our  national  councils  were 
too  magnanimous  to  be  provoked  or  tempted  to  depftt  so  widely 
fiom  the  path  of  rectitude ;  by  every  man,  in  fine,  who,  though 
careful  not  to  exaggerate,  for  rash  and  extravagant  projects,  can 
nevertheless  fairly  estimate  the  real  resources  of  the  country,  for 
meeting  dangers  which  prudence  cannot  avert. 

Such  a  man  will  never  endure  the  base  doctrine,  that  our 
security  is  to  depend  on  the  tricks  of  a  swindler.  He  will  look 
for  it  in  the  courage  and  constancy  of  a  free,  brave  and  virtuous 
people — ^in  the  riches  of  a  fertile  soil — an  extended  and  progres- 
ave  industry — in  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  well-constituted 
and  well-administered  government — in  the  resources  of  a  solid,  if 
well-supported,  national  credit — in  the  armies,  which,  if  requisite, 
could  be  raised — in  the  means  of  maritime  annoyance,  which,  if 
necessary,  could  be  organized,  and  with  which  we  could  inflict 
deep  wounds  on  the  commerce  of  a  hostile  nation.  He  will 
indulge  an  animating  consciousness,  that  while  our  situation  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  our  courting  imprudent  enterprises,  neither 
is  it  such  as  to  oblige  us,  in  any  event,  to  stoop  to  dishonorable 
means  of  security,  or  to  substitute  a  crooked  and  piratical  policy, 
for  the  manly  energies  of  fair  and  open  war. 

*  The  federal  goTernment  never  resorted  to  it ;  and  a  few  only  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments stained  themselves  with  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  federal 
^venuent  had  no  power  on  the  subject ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  truly  the  case. 
The  federal  government  alone  had  power.  The  state  governments  had  none* 
thoagh  some  of  them  undertook  to  exercise  it.  This  position  is  founded  on  the 
■olid  ground  that  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  the  debts  of  an  enemy  is  a 
high  act  of  reprisal  and  war,  necessarily  and  exclusively  incident  to  the  power  of 
making  war,  which  was  always  in  the  federal  government. 
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.  That  is  the  cooaequence  of  the  favorite  doctrine  that 
fiscalioQ  or  aequestralion  of  private  ilcbts  is  our  most  powerful, 
if  not  our  only,  weapon  of  defence  I  Oruul  Briluiii  is  the  sole 
power  against  whom  we  could  wield  it,  since  it  is  to  her  citiKew 
alone,  that  wo  are  largely  indebted.  What  are  we  to  do, 
against  any  other  nation  which  might  think  fit  to  lucnaCH: 
Are  we,  for  want  of  adequate  means  of  dclenoe,  to  crouch 
neath  the  uplifted  rod,  and,  with  abject  desjioixiency,  sue  for 
mercy?  Or  has  Providence  guaranteed  us  sjieciallj  against  ibe 
malice  or  ambition  of  every  power  on  earth,  exoept  Great 
Brilaiu  7      • 

It  is  at  once  curiooa  and  instructive  to  mark  the  icconsietcn- 
cies  of  the  disorganizing  sect.  Is  the  question,  to  disc&rd  a  spirit 
of  accommodation,  and  rush  into  war  with  Great  Brllaili?  Col- 
umns are  filled  with  the  moat  absurd  exaggerations,  to  prove 
that  we  are  able  to  meet  her,  not  only  on  equal,  but  superior 
terms.  Is  the  question,  whether  a  stipulation  ngatnst  the  coaSs- 
cation  or  sequestration  of  private  debts  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  treaty?  Then  are  we  a  people  destitute  of 
means  of  war,  with  neither  arms,  nor   fleets,  nor 
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mean  of  doing  ourselves  justice  and  avoiding  war.  If  we  trace 
the  origin  of  the  pretended  right  to  confiscate  or  sequester  debts, 
we  find  it,  in  the  very  authority,  principally  relied  on  to  prove 
it,  to  be  this  (Bynkershoeck,  quiestiones  juris  publici,  I.  s.  2) : 
"  Since  it  is  the  condition  of  war,  that  enemies  may  be  deprived 
of  all  their  rights,  it  is  reasonable,  that  every  thing  of  an  enemy's, 
found  among  his  enemies,  should  change  its  owner,  and  go  to  the 
treasury."  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  right  itself,  if  it  exist, 
presupposes,  as  the  condition  of  its  exercise,  an  actual  state  of 
war^  the  relation  of  enemy  to  enemy.  Yet  we  are  fastidiously  and 
hypocritically  told,  that  this  high  and  explicit  act  of  war,  is  a 
peaceable  mean  of  doing  ourselves  justice  and  avoiding  war. 
Why  are  we  thus  told  ?  Why  is  this  strange  paradox  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  us?  Why,  but  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
conspirators  against  our  peace,  to  endeavor  to  disguise  the  hos- 
tilities, into  which  they  wish  to  plunge  us,  with  a  specious  out- 
side,  and  to  precipitate  us  down  the  precipice  of  war,  while  we 
imagine  we  are  quietly  and  securely  walking  along  its  summit. 

Away  with  these  absurd  and  incongruous  sophisms!  Blush, 
ye  apostles  of  temerity,  of  meanness,  and  of  deception  1  Cease 
to  beckon  us  to  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  freeze  our  courage 
by  the  cowardly  declaration,  that  we  have  no  resource  but  in 
fraud !  Cease  to  attempt  to  persuade  us,  that  peace  may  be  ob- 
tained by  means  which  are  unequivocal  acts  of  war.  Cease  to 
tell  us,  that  war  is  preferable  to  dishonor,  and  yet,  as  our  first 
step,  to  urge  us  into  irretrievable  dishonor.  A  magnanimous,  a 
sensible  people,  cannot  listen  to  your  crude  conceptions.  Why 
will  ye  persevere  in  accumulating  ridicule  and  contempt  upon 
your  own  heads  ? 

In  the  further  observations  which  I  shall  offer  on  this  article, 
I  hope  to  satisfy,  not  the  determined  leaders  or  instruments  of 
faction,  but  all  discerning  men,  all  good  citizens,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  blemish,  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  instrument  in  which  it 
is  contained;  that  it  is  as  consistent  with  true  policy  as  with  sub- 
stantial justice;  that  it  is,  in  substance,  not  without  precedent  in 
our  other  treaties,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  are  futile. 

Camillus. 
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The  objects  protected  by  the  10th  article,  are  classed  under 
four  heads: — 1.  Debts  of  individuals  to  individuals;  2,  property 
of  individuals  in  the  public  funda;  3,  property  of  indiviJualt 
in  public  banks;  4,  property  of  individuals  in  private  bnnkv 
These,  if  analyzed,  resolve  themselves,  in  principle,  into  two  dis- 
cri  mi  nations,  viz.,  private  debta,  and  private  property  in  public 
funds.  The  character  of  private  prr>]ierty  prevails  throufjliouL 
No  property  of  either  government  is  protecled  from  confiscation 
or  sequestration  by  the  other.  This  last  iiircumstauce  merit*' 
tention,  because  it  marks  the  true  boundary. 

The  propriety  of  the  stipulation  will  be  examined  under  tl 
several  aspects:  the  right  to  confiscate  or  sequestrate  privaift 
debts  or  private  property  in  public  funds,  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son and  principle — the  right  aa  dej^ndiug  on  the  opinions  of 
jurists  and  on  usage^the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  practice 
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within  its  teritories,  or  to  bring  and  deposit  it  there,  it  tacitly 
promises  protection  and  security.  It  must  be  understood  to 
engage,  that  the  foreign  proprietor,  as  to  what  he  shall  have 
acquired  or  deposited,  shall  enjoy  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  a  native  proprietor,  without  any  other  exceptions 
than  those  which  the  established  laws  may  have  previously  de- 
clared. How  can  any  thing  else  be  understood  ?  Every  state, 
when  it  has  entered  into  no  contrary  engagement,  is  free  to  per- 
mit or  not  to  permit  foreigners  to  acquire  or  bring  property 
within  its  jurisdiction ;  but  if  it  grant  the  right,  what  is  there 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  foreigner  different  from  that  of  the 
native,  if  antecedent  laws  have  not  pronounced  a  difference? 
Piroperty,  as  it  exists  in  civilized  society,  if  not  a  creature  of, 
is,  at  least,  regulated  and  defined  by,  the  laws.  They  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  used,  alienated,  or  transmitted ; 
the  conditions  on  which  it  may  he  held,  perserved,  or  forfeited. 
It  is  to  them  we  are  to  look  for  its  rights,  limitations,  and  con- 
ditions. No  condition  of  enjoyment,  no  cause  of  forfeiture, 
which  they  have  not  specified,  can  be  presumed  to  exist.  An 
extraordinary  discretion  to  resume  or  take  away  the  thing,  with- 
out any  personal  fault  of  the  proprietor,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  property.  This  seems  always  to  imply  a  contract 
between  the  society  and  the  individual ;  that  he  shall  retain  and 
be  protected  in  the  jM^ssession  and  use  of  his  property,  so  long 
as  he  shall  observe  and  perform  the  conditions  which  the  laws 
have  annexed  to  the  tenure.  It  is  neither  natural  nor  equitable 
to  consider  him  as  subject  to  be  deprived  of  it,  for  a  cause  fo- 
reign to  himself:  still  less  for  one  which  may  depend  on  the 
volition  or  pleasure,  even  of  the  very  government  to  whose  pro- 
tection it  has  been  confided :  for  the  proposition,  which  affirms 
the  right  to  confiscate  or  sequester,  does  not  distinguish  between 
offensive  or  defensive  war ;  between  a  war  of  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  power  which  exercises  the  right,  or  a  war  of  self-pre- 
aervation  against  the  assaults  of  another. 

The  property  of  a  foreigner  placed  in  another  country,  by 
permission  of  its  laws,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  deposit,  of 
which  the  society  is  the  trustee.    How  can  it  it  be  reconciled  with 
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the  idea  of  a  trust,  to  take  the  property  from  itB  owner,  wfaen 
he  has  personally  given  no  cause  for  the  deprivation  ? 

Suppose  two  fumilies  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them  had  by  pernDission  of  the  bead  of  the  other, 
placed  in  his  custody  sonae  article  belonging  to  himself — and 
fiujipose  a  quarrel  to  ensue  bi^tweeii  the  two  heads  of  families, 
in  which  the  member  had  not  participated  by  his  immediate 
counsel  or  consent — would  not  natural  equity  declare  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  deposited  property  to  be  an  act  of  pe^ 
fidious  rapacity? 

Again — suppose  two  neighboring  nations,  which  had  not  hod 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  one  of  them  opens  its  ports  and 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  to  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  proclaiming  free  and  safe  ingress  and  egress — suppose 
afterwards  a  war  to  break  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  the 
one  which  had  granted  that  permission,  to  seize  and  convert  to 
its  own  use,  the  goods  and  credits  of  the  merchantiof  the  oilier, 
within  its  domiuion.  What  sentence  would  natural  reason,  un- 
warped  hy  particular  dogmas,  pronounce  on  such  conduct?     If 
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in  the  custody  of  our  faith :  they  have  no  power  to  resist  our 
will ;  they  can  lawfully  make  no  defence  against  our  violence ; 
they  are  deemed  to  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  ;  and  for  endea- 
voring resistance,  would  be  punished  as  criminals ;  a  character 
inconsistent  with  that  of  an  enemy.  To  make  them  a  prey,  is, 
therefore,  to  infringe  every  rule  of  generosity  and  equity ;  it  is 
to  add  cowardice  to  treachery.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  no 
confidence  whatever  reposed  in  us ;  no  claim  upon  our  hospitality, 
justice  or  good  faith ;  there  is  the  simple  character  of  enemy, 
with  entire  liberty  to  oppose  force  to  force.  The  right  of  war 
consequently  to  attack  and  seize,  whether  to  obtain  indemnifica- 
tion for  any  injury  received — to  disable  our  enemy  from  doing 
us  further  harm — to  force  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  accom- 
modation—or to  repress  an  overbearing  ambition,  exists  in  full 
vigor,  unrestrained  and  unqualified  by  any  trust  or  duty  on  our 
part.  In  pursuing  it,  though  we  may  inflict  hardship,  we  do  not 
commit  injustice. 

Moreover,  the  property  of  the  foreigner  within  our  country 
may  be  regarded  as  having  paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  its 
protection  and  exemption  from  forfeiture ;  that  which  is  brought 
in,  commonly  enriches  the  revenue  by  a  duty  of  entry.  All 
that  is  within  our  territory,  whether  acquired  there  or  brought 
there,  is  liable  to  contributions  to  the  treasury,  in  common  with 
other  similar  property.  Does  there  not  result  an  obligation  to 
protect  that  which  contributes  to  the  expense  of  its  protection  ? 
Will  justice  sanction,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  property,  which,  during  peace,  serves  to  augment 
the  resources  and  nourish  the  prosperity  of  a  state  ? 

The  principle  of  the  proposition  gives  an  equal  right  to  sub- 
ject the  person  as  the  property  of  the  foreigner  to  the  rigors 
of  war.  But  what  would  be  thought  of  a  government  which 
should  seize  aU  the  subjects  of  its  enemy  found  within  its  ter- 
ritory, and  commit  them  to  durance,  as  prisoners  of  war  ?  "Would 
not  all  agree  that  it  had  violated  an  asylum  which  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  ?  That  it  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  civilization  ?    That  it  had  disgraced  itself  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
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and   barbarism  ?*     Why  would  it  not  be  equally  reprehenable 
to  violate  the  asylum  which  had  been  given  to  the  property  of 

those  foreigners  ? 

Reason,  left  to  its  own  lights,  would  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions in  one  way,  and  severely  condemn  the  molestation,  on 
account  of  a  national  cont<?at,  as  well  of  the  property  as  person  of 
a  foreigner  found  in  our  country,  under  tbo  liceuae  and  guarantee 
of  the  laws  of  previoua  amity. 

The  case  of  property  in  the  public  funds  is  still  stronger  than 
that  of  private  debts.  To  all  the  wanutions  which  apply  to  the 
latter,  it  adda  that  of  an  express  pledge  of  ihe  public  faith  to  the 
foreign  holder  of  stock. 

The  constituting  of  a  public  debt  or  fund,  transferable  with- 
out limitation  or  distinction,  amouuto  to  a  promise  to  all  the 
world,  that  whoever,  foreigner  or  citizen,  may  acquire  a  title  to 
it,  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what  is  stipulated.  Every  trans- 
feree becomes,  by  the  act  of  transfer,  the  immediate  proprietor 
of  the  promise.  It  inures  directly  to  bis  use,  and  the  foreign 
promisee  no  more  than   the  native,  can   be  deprived  of  that 
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ing  of  relations.  The  obligation  of  a  contract  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  breach  of  a  condition  express  or  implied,  which  appears 
or  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of 
both  parties,  or  by  the  personal  fault  or  crime  of  him  to  whom  it 
is  to  be  performed.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  citizen  of  one 
country  would  lend  his  money  to  the  government  of  another,  in 
the  expectation  that  a  war  between  the  two  countries,  which, 
without  or  against  their  will,  might  break  out  the  next  day, 
could  be  deemed  a  suflScient  cause  of  forfeiture  ? 

The  principle  may  be  tested  in  another  way — Suppose  one 
government  indebted  to  another  in  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
suppose  the  creditor  government  to  borrow  of  the  citizen  of  the 
other  an  equal  sum  of  money.  When  he  came  to  demand  pay- 
ment, would  justice,  would  good  faith,  permit  the  opposing  to 
his  claim,  by  way  of  set-off,  the  debt  due  from  his  government  ? 
Who  would  not  revolt  at  such  an  attempt  ?  Could  not  the  indi- 
vidual creditor  answer  with  conclusive  force,  that  in  a  matter  of 
eorUract  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  that  the  debts  of  the  society  were  not  a  proper  set- 
off against  his  private  claim? 

With  what  greater  reason  could  his  claim  be  refused  on 
account  of  an  injury  which  was  a  cause  of  war,  received  from 
his  sovereign,  and  which  had  created  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign a  debt  of  reparation  ?  It  were  certainly  more  natural  and 
just  to  set  off  a  debt  due  by  contract  to  the  citizen  of  a  foreign 
country  against  a  debt  due  by  contract  from  the  sovereign  of 
that  country,  than  to  set  it  off  against  a  vague  claim  of  indem- 
nification for  an  injury  or  aggression  of  which  we  complain,  and 
of  which  the  reality  or  justice  is  seldom  undisputed  on  the  other 
ude. 

The  true  rule  which  results  from  what  has  been  said,  and 

which  reason  sanctions  with  regard  to  the  right  of  capture,  is 

this — "  It  may  be  exercised  every  where  eoccept  unt/iin  a  neutral 

jurisdicUon*  or  where  the  property  is  under  tlie  protection  of  our  otmi 

*  There  are  exceptions  to  this  exception ;  but  they  depend  on  special  circum- 
•teoces,  which  admit  the  principal  exception,  and  need  not  be  particularized. 
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laws ;"  and  it  may  perh.-ips  be  adilvtl  tbot  it  ulwuya  supposes  iht 
possibility  oi  rightful  combat,  of  attuck,  iiad  defence. 

These  exceptioaa  iuvolve  no  reflnetrieni — they  depend  tin 
obvious  considerations,  and  are  agreeable  lo  common  sense  and 
to  nature — ^the  spontaneous  feelings  of  equity  aeeord  with  thetB, 
It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  a  contrury  rule  should  ever  liav*; 
been  counteuancetl  by  the  opinion  of  any  jurist,  or  by  the  prao- 
tice  of  any  civilized  nation. 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  nuinbftr  how  far  QJlhcr  has  been  Ut9 
cose,  and  what  influence  it  ought  to  havQ  upon  the  quustion. 

Camjixps. 


The  point  next  to  be  examined  ia  the  right  of  con tiscutioo  oo- 

sequestration,  as  ilfpeiidiug  on   the  opinions  of  jurists  and  o| 
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which  results  from  a  treaty  between  two  or  more  nations.  This 
is  evidently  a  particular,  not  a  general  law,  since  a  treaty  or  pact 
can  only  bind  the  contracting  parties :  yet,  when  we  find  a  pro- 
vision universally  pervading  the  treaties  between  nations,  for  a 
length  of  time,  as  a  kind  of  formula,  it  is  high  evidence  of  the 
general  law  of  nations.  4.  The  customary  Taw,  which  consists  of 
those  rules  of  conduct,  that,  in  practice,  are  respected  and  ob- 
served among  nations.  Its  authority  depends  on  usage,  implying 
a  tacit  consent  and  agreement.  This  also  is  a  particular,  not  a 
general  law,  obligatory  only  on  those  nations  whose  acquiescence 
has  appeared,  or,  from  circumstances,  may  fairly  be  presumed. 
Thus,  the  customary  law  of  Europe  may  not  be  that  of  a  different 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  three  last  branches  are  sometimes 
aggregately  denominated  the  positive  law  of  nations. 

The  two  first  are  discoverable  by  reason ;  the  two  last  depend 
on  proo^  as  matters  of  fact.  Hence  the  opinion  of  jurists,  though 
weighing,  as  the  sentiments  of  judicious  or  learned  men,  who  have 
made  the  subject  a  particular  study,  are  not  conclusive,  as  authori- 
ties.— In  regard  to  the  necessary  and  voluntary  law,  especially,  they 
may  be  freely  disregarded,  unless  they  are  found  to  be  adopted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  nations :  For  where  reason  is 
the  guide,  it  cannot  properly  be  renounced  for  mere  opinion, 
however  respectable.  As  witnesses  of  the  customary  laws,  their 
testimony,  the  result  of  careful  researches,  is  more  particularly 
entitled  to  attention. 

If,  then,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  as  the  dictate  of 
sound  reason,  that  private  debts,  and  private  property  in  public 
funds,  are  not  justly  liable  to  confiscation  or  sequestration,  an  op 
pofiite  opinion  of  one  or  more  jurists  could  not  control  the  con- 
clusion in  point  of  principle.  So  far  as  it  may  attest  a  practice  of 
nations,'  which  may  have  introduced  a  positive  law  on  the  subject, 
the  consideration  may  be  different.  It  will  then  remain  to  ex- 
amine, upon  their  own  and  other  testimony,  whether  that  practice 
be  so  general  as  to  be  capable  of  varying  a  rule  of  reason,  by  the 
force  of  usage ;  and  whether  it  still  continues  to  bear  the  same 
character,  or  has  been  weakened  or  done  away  by  some  recent  or 
more  modem  usage. 
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I  will  rot  !iv!iil  myself  of  a  position,  advanced  by  some  wri- 
ter.'!, ttiat  iisii;ie,  ir  (leriijfatingfrom  the  principlea  of  natural  justice, 
ia  mill.  furtliiT  thuii  to  draw  this  inference,  that  a  rule  of  right, 
ilediK'iMe  I'roiii  them,  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  altered  by  usage, 
[lartiallv  ooiUrjidiuted,  tluctuating. 

Willi  tlicsc  guiJop,  our  further  inquiries  will  serve  to  confinn 
UP  ill  tlic  negative  of  the  pretended  right  to  confiscate  or  seques- 
ter in  the  ct-ies  sujiposud. 

The  notion  of  this  right  is  evidently  derived  from  the  RoiCAN 
law.  It  is  seen  there,  in  this  pceuliar  form:  "Those  things  of 
an  eneiii\"  whieli  arc  among  us,  belong  not  to  the  state,  but  to 
the  lirst  <iecu]iant,''*  which  seems  to  mean,  that  the  things  of  an 
enemy,  at  the  eommonceinent  of  the  war,  fonnd  in  our  country, 
may  lie  sei/.cd  by  any  citizen,  and  will  belong  to  him  who  first 
gets  po.KscK.siuii.  It  is  known,  that  the  maxims  of  the  Aoman 
law  are  exten-'^ivuly  iiieiirporatod  into  the  different  codes  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  jiarticulariy,  that  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  have 
borrowed  liberally  from  them.  This  source  of  the  notion  does  not 
stamjj  it  with  niueh  authority.     The  history  of  Rome  proves,  that 
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Inte  and  unqualified,  extending  even  to  women  and  children. 
Thus  it  would  seem,  that,  on  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  we 
might  rightfully  kill  a  foreigner,  who  had  come  into  our  country 
during  peace,  and  was  there  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  his 
country — Can  there  be  a  position  more  horrible,  more  detesta- 
ble? 

The  improvement  of  moral  science  in  modern  times,  restrains 
the  right  of  killing  an  enemy  to  the  time  of  battle  or  resistance, 
except  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  enormous  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  for  self-preservation,  in  case  of  immediate  and 
ui^nt  danger;  and  rejects  altogether  the  right  of  imposing 
slavery  on  captives. 

Why  should  there  have  been  a  hesitation  to  reject  other  odi- 
ous consequences  of  so  exceptionable  a  principle  ?  What  respect 
18  due  to  maxims  which  have  so  inhuman  a  foundation  ? 

And  yet  a  deference  for  those  maxims  has  misled  writers  who 
liave  professedly  undertaken  to  teach  the  principles  of  national 
ethics ;  and  the  spirit  of  rapine  has  continued,  to  a  late  period,  to 
consecrate  the  relics  of  ancient  barbarism  with  too  many  prece- 
dents of  imitation — Else  it  would  not  now  be  a  question  with 
any,  "  Whether  the  person  or  property  of  a  foreigner,  being  in 
our  country  with  permission  of  the  laws  of  peace,  could  be  liable 
to  molestation  or  injury  by  the  laws  of  war — merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  ?" 

Turning  from  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  we  find,  that 
the  learned  Grotius  quotes  and  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  rules  of  the  Soman  law ;  though  he,  in  several  par- 
ticulars, qualifies  them,  by  the  humane  innovations  of  later 
times. 

On  the  very  question  of  the  right  to  confiscate  or  sequester 
private  debts,  his  opinion,  as  far  as  it  appears,  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  his  premises,  steering  a  kind  of  middle  course. 
His  expressions  (L.  III.  C.  XX.  Sec.  XVI.)  are  these.  "  Those 
debts  which  are  due  to  private  persons,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  are  not  to  be  accounted  forgiven  (that  is,  when  peace  is 
made);  for  these  are  not  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  but  only 
forbidden  to  bt  demanded  in  time  of  war ;  therefore,  the  impediment 
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l)ciii;:r  rcmovc.l,  tliat  is,  ll)e  war  ended,  they  retain  their  full 
forof."  His  idi.'ii  iippciirs  from  this  passage  to  be,  that  the  right 
of  war  is  limiti'd  to  tlic  nrrestiiig  of  the  payment  of  private 
iIl'Ius  during  its  c-oiitinu;ince,  and  not  to  the  conSscation  or  an- 
niiiilation  of  the  dcl't.  Xor  ia  it  clear,  whether  he  means,  that 
this  arrostiitioTi  is  to  K-  produwd  by  a  special  act  of  prohibition, 
or  liy  tiic  opi?r;ilion  of  some  rule  of  law,  which  denies  to  an 
alii'ii  t'liciiiy  a  rifrlit  of  action.  This  feeble  and  heterogeneoua 
opinion  may  I'l-  (^onceivi'd  to  have  proceeded  from  a  conflict  be- 
tween a  respect  for  ancient  maxims,  and  the  impression  of  more 
enlightened  views,  inculcated  by  the  principles  of  commerce  and 


civilizaiini,. 

lUiikershoeek 
the  rule  of  tht>  R<i 


is  more  consistent:  Adopting,  with  Grotius, 
nan  law  in  its  full  vigor,  he  is  not  frightened 
's,  but  follows  them  throughout.  Hence  he 
Ti|ioii  lite  defence  of  the  proposition,  quoted 
]■  (to  wit),  that  *  "Since  it  is  the  condition  of 
nay,  with  full  right,  be  despoiled  and  proscrib- 
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that  those  debts  could  Dot  be  paid  but  to  the  true  creditors,  and 
that  the  exaction  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  with  consent, 
was  not  to  be  esteemed  valid. 

If  from  the  great  pains  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  by 
this  learned  writer,  to  collect  examples  in  proof  of  his  doctrine, 
we  are  to  conclude  that  the  collection  is  tolerably  complete,  we 
are  warranted  in  drawing  this  inference,  that  he  has  not  cured 
any  defect,  which  reason  may  discern  in  his  principle,  by  any 
thing  like  the  evidence  of  such  a  general,  uniform,  and  continu- 
ed usage,  as  is  requisite  to  introduce  a  rule  of  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  in  derogation  from  the  natural. 

A  minority  only  of  the  powers  of  Europe  are  shown  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  practice ;  and  among  the  majority,  not 
included,  are  several  of  the  most  considerable  and  respectable. 
One  of  these.  Great  Britain,  is  represented  as  having  acquiesced 
in  it,  in  the  treaties  of  peace,  between  her  and  some  of  the  pow- 
ers who  went  into  the  practice,  to  her  detriment,  by  relinquish- 
ing the  claim  of  restitution — But  war  must,  at  length,  end  in 
peace;  and  the  sacrifice  a  nation  makes  to  the  latter,  is  a  slight 
argument  of  her  consent  to  the  principle  of  the  injuries  which 
she  may  have  sustained.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  single 
instance  in  which  Great  Britain  has,  herself,  set  the  example  of 
such  a  practice ;  nor  could  she  do  it,  as  has  elsewhere  appeared, 
without  contravening  an  article  of  magna  charta,  unless  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  same  thing  done  towards  her.  The  suggestion 
of  an  instance  in  the  present  war  with  France,  will,  hereafter,  be 
examined.  In  such  a  question,  the  practice  of  a  nation,  which 
has,  for  ages,  figured  pre-eminently  in  the  commercial  world,  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, from  its  earliest  dawnings,  contradicted  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  law.  It  exempted  from  seizure,  by  a  subject  of  England, 
the  property  of  a  foreigner  brought  there  before  a  war ;  but  gave 
to  tbe  first  seizer,  or  occupant,  the  property  which  came  there 
after  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  The  noble  principles  of  the 
common  law  cannot  cease  to  engage  our  respect,  while  we  have 
before  our  eyes  so  many  monuments  of  their  excellence  in  our 
own  jurisdiction. 
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■lits  to  be  dwolt  upon,  that  the  United  Netherlands, 
■  tin'  lirst,  iinil  long  only  the  second  in  commercial 
luniially  liisputcd  the  right,  and  condemned  the 
iiitlsi-atiiivr  priv;itc  debts,  though  themselves,  in  some 
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publi<' 
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strirt 
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ncgiili 
rifrht. 
well  a 
hiyi,.. 
immiT 


■i-Mrut  hiU-v  111 


fiuitcrial  circumstance,  that  Bynkereboeck, 
■ititii  in  the  year  1787,  does  not  adduce 
111  the  year  1667,  seventy  years  before  hia 


le  siiIi,-iri]iiont  I'oriucl  wili,  it  is  believed,  be  found  upon 
iiKHiirv,  (■'{iially  barren  of  similar  precedents.  The  ex.- 
IIS  an-  so  ffw,*  tliat  wo  may  fairly  assert,  that  there  is  the 
vo  usii;je  i>i'  iii'ar  a  ciitury  and  a  half,  against  the  pretended 
Tliis  jKyativc  iisii;fi>,  of  a  period,  the  most  enlightened  as 
s  iIk'  most  cotuiiKTcial  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  is  of  the 
it  authnrity.  Tl:e  iuriner  usage,  as  being  partial  and  with 
■.lus  .:xi'0|>tioiis,  was  insufficient  to  establish  a  rule.  The 
ry  lisa.w,  nr  tliu  ivimiidation  of  the  former  usage,  as  being 
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they  owed  to  the  Thebans.  The  sovereign  has  naturally  the 
same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  be  indebted  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  therefore  he  may  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the 
term  of  payment  happen  in  the  time  of  war ;  or,  at  least,  he  may 
prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying,  while  the  war  lasts.  But  at 
present,  in  regard  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of  commerce,  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  departed  from  this  rigor.  And  as 
this  custom  has  been  generally  received,  he  who  should  act  con- 
trary to  it,  would  injure  the  public  faith;  for  strangers  trusted 
his  subjects  only  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  general  custom 
would  be  observed.  The  state  does  not  so  much  as  touch  the 
sums  which  it  owes  to  the  enemy.  Every  where,  in  case  of  a 
war,  funds  credited  to  the  public,  are  exempt  from  confiscation 
and  seizure."* 

The  first  proposition  of  the  above  passage,  amounts  to  this, 
that  "a  sovereign  naturally^  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  may  confiscate  debts,  which  his  subjects  owe  to  his  ene- 
mies, if  the  term  of  payment  happen  in  the  time  of  war ;  or,  at 
least,  he  may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war 
lasts." 

So  far  as  this  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  principle  which  I  com- 
bat, that  there  is  a  natural  right  to  confiscate  or  sequester  pri- 
vate debts  in  time  of  war ;  so  far  Vattel  accords  with  the  Koman 
law  and  with  Bynkershoeck. 

But  he  annexes  a  whimsical  limitation,  "  If  the  term  of  pay- 
ment happen  in  the  time  of  war'* — and  there  is  a  marked  uncer- 
tainty and  hesitation — the  sovereign  "  may  confiscate,  or,  at 
least,  he  may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war 
lasts.''  It  is  evident,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  time  of  pay- 
ment can  have  no  influence  upon  the  riglit.  If  it  reaches  to 
confiscation,  which  takes  away  the  substance  of  the  thing,  the 
mere  incident  of  the  happening  of  payment  must  be  immaterial. 
If  it  is  confined  to  the  arresting  of  payment  during  the  war,  the 
reason  of  the  rule,  the  object  being  to  prevent  supplies  going  to 
the  enemy,  will  apply  it  as  well  to  debts  which  had  become  pay- 

♦  Book  III.  Chap.  5,  sec.  77. 
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r,  iis  to  those  which  became  payable  in  the 
iiiarriinicy  ill  so  accurate  a  thinker?  Whence 
It  SI)  iin[>ortant  a  point,  as  whether  the  pre- 
Is  1(1  luiiliscation  or  simply  to  sequestratioa ? 
miiti'iJ  \'>r,  as  in  another  case,  by  the  conflict 
>!'  ;iiu>iu!it  maxims  and  the  impressions  of 
lid  \>y  this  more  enlightened  policy  of  modem 


I  thus  (■(mntenanccs,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
I,  tli;it  iht'  natnral  law  of  nations  authorizes 
(■(|\ii'sir:ili()n  of  private  debts,  in  what  imme- 
iio.-i  rxplioitly  and  unequivocally  informs  us, 
1  ];iw  in  tiiis  respect  has  been  abrogated  by 
slum  ;  ill  other  words,  that  the  modem  ens- 
ii.L'''<l  ill  tliis  particular  the  ancient  natural 
Auiils  ho  <;oii!^ulted — "At  present,"  says  he, 
Iviiiila^'O  UTid  safety  of  commerce,  all  the  sove* 
It'd  from  this  rigor :  and  as  this  cus- 
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is  a  contradiction,  to  call  that  a  right,  which  cannot  be  exercised 
without  breach  of  faith.  The  result  is,  that  by  the  present  custo- 
mary law  of  nations,  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  there  is  no 
right  to  confiscate  or  sequester  private  debts  in  time  of  war. 
The  reason  or  motive  of  which  law  is  the  advantage  and  safety 
of  commerce. 

As  to  private  property  in  public  funds,  the  right  to  meddle 
with  them  is  still  more  emphatically  negatived.  "  The  state  does 
not  so  much  as  touch  the  sums  it  owes  to  the  enemy.  Uvery 
where,  in  case  of  a  war,  funds  credited  to  the  public  are  exempt 
from  confiscation  and  seizure.' '  These  terms  manifestly  exclude 
sequestration  as  well  as  confiscation. 

In  another  place,  the  author  gives  the  reason  of  this  position, 
Book  11.  Chap.  XVIII.  "  In  reprisals,  the  goods  of  a  subject  are 
seized  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  state  or  the  sovereign. 
Every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  liable  to  reprisals  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  seized,  provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  trusted  to  the 
public  faith.  This  deposit  is  found  in  our  hands,  only  in  con- 
sequence of  that  conjidencej  which  the  proprietor  has  put  in  our 
good  faith,  and  it  ought  to  be  respected,  even  in  case  of  open 
war.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  behave  in  France,  England,  and  else- 
where, with  respect  to  the  money  v/liich  foreigners  have  placed 
in  the  public  funds."  The  same  principle,  if  he  had  reflected 
without  bias,  would  have  taught  him,  that  reprisals  could  right- 
fully extend  to  nothing  that  had  been  committed  with  their  per- 
mission, to  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  our  laws,  during  a 
state  of  peace ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  property,  of  our  enemy, 
which  was  in  our  country  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
is  justly  liable  to  them.  For  is  not  all  such  property  equally  a 
depfjsit,  truhted  to  Hie  public  faith  f  What  foreigner  would  acquire 
property  in  our  country,  or  bring  and  lodge  it  there,  but  in  the 
coiijid/mce,  that  in  case  of  war,  it  would  not  become  an  object  of 
reprisals?  Why  then  resort  to  custom  for  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  confiscate  or  sequester  private  debts  ?  Why  not  trace  it  to 
the  natural  injustice  and  perfidy  of  taking  away  in  war,  what  a 
foreigner  is  permitted  to  own  and  have  among  us  in  peace? 
Why  ever  have  considered  that  as  a  natural  right  which  was 
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o'tiirarv  lo  .iroud  IWith  taciily  pledged?  This  is  evidently  the 
I'lVfi'l  ol'  too  iiiiu;li  ik'fercrico  to  ferocious  maxims  of  antiqmtj,  of 
Tiii'iin'  I'umiilaisaiiot!  to  fkiiin!  precedents  of  modern  ra^^city. 

Hi"  iiail  jivuiJi'd  till'  error,  by  weighing  maturely  the  conae- 
ipieiin's  of  liis  nwii  jiniiiiiple  in  another  case:  "  He  who  declares 
war  (^;iys  lir)  ilm^s  not  rtinriscate  the  imwiouaiZe  goods  possessed 
ill  lii.s  country  by  liirf  ciiciny'«  subjects:  in permiUing Oiem  topttf 
dta--:,  'III'!  fvs'fxn  thiie  (/rxids,  he  has,  in  this  respect,  admitted  them 
into  tlio  niiiiibi'r  of  his  subjects,"  (that  is)  he  has  admitted  them 
to  :i  tik.'  [irivilrgc  with  his  subjects,  as  to  the  real  property  they 
wciv  [loruiittoii  to  ai'quire  iiud  hold.  But,  why  should  a  less 
priviL'tre  iiltviid  the  liri'iisu  to  purchase,  possess,  or  have  other 
kinds  uf  ]»ro]HTiy  in  his  country?  The  reason,  which  is,  the 
I,  must  extend  to  the  protection  of  one 
iiiiother,  if  the  permission  extends  to 

id  in  the  passage  qnoted  immediately 
which  ought  to  govern  the  question 

siio  them  into  their  conaequencea  ; 
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and  public  credit,  the  customary  law  of  Europe  has  restrained 
that  right,  as  to  private  dAts,  and  private  property,  in  public  funds. 
His  opinion,  therefore,  favors  the  principle  of  the  article  of  the 
treaty  under  examination,  as  consonant  with  the  present  Euro- 
pean law  of  nations — and  it  is  an  opinion  of  greater  weight  than 
any  that  can  be  cited ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  capacity,  dili- 
gence, information,  and  the  precision  of  ideas,  which  characterize 
the  work  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  on  account  of  the  recency 
of  that  work.* 

A  question  may  be  raised — Does  this  customary  law  of  na- 
tions, as  established  in  Europe,  bind  the  United  States?  An 
affirmative  answer  to  this  is  warranted  by  conclusive  reasons. 

1.  The  United  States,  when  a  member  of  the  British  empire, 
were,  in  this  capacity,  a  party  to  that  law,  and  not  having  dis- 
sented from  it,  when  they  became  independent,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  having  continued  a  party  to  it.    2.  The  common 
law  of  England,  which  was  and  is  in  force  in  each  of  these 
States,  adopts  the  law  of  nations,  the  positive  equally  with  the 
natural,  as  a  part  of  itself.     3.  Ever  since  we  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  we  have  appealed  to,  and  acted  upon,  the  modem 
law  of  nations  as  understood  in  Europe — various  resolutions  of 
Congress  during  our  revolution — the  correspondences  of  execu- 
tive officers — the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  admiralty,  all  recog- 
nized  this  standard.    4.  Executive  and  legislative  acts,  and  the 
proceedings  of  our  courts,  under  the  present  government,  speak 
a  similar  language.     The  President's  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
refers  expressly  to  the  modem  law  of  nations,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  understood  of  that  prevailing  in  Europe,  and  acceded 
to  by  this  country ;  and  the  general  voice  of  our  nation,  together 
with  the  very  arguments  used  against  the  treaty,  accord  in  the 
same  point.    It  is  indubitable,  that  the  customary  law  of  Euro- 
pean nations  is,  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  by  adoption, 
that  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  I  derive  the  vindication  of  the 
article  from  a  higher  source,  from  the  natural  or  necessary  law 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1760. 
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of  nature — from   the   t-lernal  principIeB  of  morality   and  good 
faith. 

There  is  one  more  aathority  which  I  shall  cit«  in  reference  tVi 
a  part  of  the  question  ;  property  in  the  public  funds.  It  is  4' 
report  of  the  Brilisii  king  in  the  year  1753,  from  Sir  OeorgK 
Lee,  judge  of  the  prcroi^alivB  court.  Dr.  Paul,  advocatc-generi' 
in  the  courts  of  civil  law.  Sir  Dudley  llidor  and  Mr.  Murray, 
torney  and  solicitor-general,*  on  the  subject  of  the  Silesia  loa%. 
sequestered  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  reprisal,  for  tbt 
capture  und  condemnuiion  of  some  Pruasian  vessels.  Thi.^  repoitf 
merits  all  the  respei;t  which  can  be  derived  from  con»ninraa|/|' 
knowledge  and  ability  in  the  reporters;  but  it  would  lose  muc&i 
of  its  weight  from  the  \sfant  of  impartiality,  which  might  fairijt. 
be  imputed  to  the  olbcers  of  one  of  the  governments  intvrcdteS 
in  the  contest,  had  it  not  since  received  the  conOniiitig  eulogilA 
of  impartial  and  celebrated  foreign  writers.  Among  these,  Vafr 
tel  calls  it  an  excellent  piece  on  the  law  of  nations. 

The   following   is   an   extract: — "The  king  of  Prussia  hu 
pledged  his  royal  word  to  pay  the  Silesia  debt  to  private  vien. 
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This  case  of  the  Silesia  debt  is  the  only  example,  within  the 
present  century,  prior  to  the  existing  war,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  trace,  violating  the  immunity  of  private  debts,  or  private 
property,  in  public  funds.  It  is  a  precedent  that  can  have  little 
weight,  not  only  from  singularity,  but  from  the  character  of  its 
author.  Frederick  was  a  consummate  general,  a  profound  states- 
man ;  but  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  severe  moralist.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  tarnished  his  faith ;  and  the 
friends  of  his  fame  must  regret,  that  he  could  not  plead  on  the 
occasion  those  mighty  and  dazzling  reasons  of  state,  which  are 
the  specious  apologies  for  his  other  aberrations. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  present  war  of  Europe  affords  examples 
of  the  practice,  which  I  reprobate,  and  that  Great  Britain  herself 
has  given  one.  The  present  war  of  Europe  is  of  so  extraordinary 
a  complexion,  and  has  been  conducted,  in  all  respects,  upon  such 
extraordinary  principles,  that  it  may  truly  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception to  all  general  rules,  as  a  precedent  for  nothing.  It  is 
lather  a  beacon,  warning  mankind  to  shun  the  pernicious  ex- 
amples, which  it  sets,  than  a  model  inviting  to  imitation.  The 
human  passions,  on  all  sides,  appear  to  have  been  wrought  up  to 
a  pitch  of  frenzy,  which  has  set  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  at 
defiance. 

Those  who  have  nevertheless  thought  fit  to  appeal  to  the  ^ex- 
amples of  this  very  anomalous  war,  have  not  detailed  to  us  the 
precise  nature  or  course  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  sufficient  documents  have  appeared  in  this 
oountry  to  guide  us  in  the  inquiry. 

The  imperfect  evidence  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation, 
respects  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  seems  to  exhibit  these 
fiujts: — 

France  passed  a  decree  sequestering  the  property  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  powers  at  war  with  her ;  and  in  the  same  or  another 
decree,  obliged  all  those  of  her  citizens,  who- had  moneys  owing  to 
them  in  foreign  countries,  to  draw  bills  upon  their  debtors,  and 
to  furnish  those  bills  to  the  government,  by  way  of  loan,  or  upon 
certain  terms  of  payment. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
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ceeding,  passed  ten  different  acts,  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  those  bills,  and  to  secure  the  sums  due 
for  the  benefit  of  the  original  creditors.  These  acts  appoint  certain 
commissioners,  to  whom  reports  are  to  be  made  of  all  French 
property  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  and  who  are  empowered 
to  receive  and  sell  goods  and  other  effects — ^to  collect  debts,  and 
to  deposit  the  proceeds  in  the  bank  of  London,  or  in  other  safe 
keeping,  if  preferred  or  required  by  parties  interested.  The  mo- 
neys deposited  are  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  public  stock, 
together  with  the  interest  or  dividends  arising  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  eventually  accounted  for  to  the  proprietors.  The  commis- 
sioners have,  likewise,  a  discretion,  upon  demand,  to  deliver  over 
their  effects  and  moneys  to  such  of  the  proprietors  as  do  not  reside 
within  the  French  dominions. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  these 
acts  of  Great  Britain. — It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are 
attended  with  circumstances  which  very  essentially  discriminate 
them  from  the  thing  for  which  they  were  quoted.    The  act  of  the 
French  government  was  in  substance  a  compulsory  assumption 
of  all  the  property  of  its  citizens  in  foreign  countries.     This  ex- 
traordinary measure  presented  two  options  to  the  governments  of 
those  countries — One.  to  consider  the  tranfer  as  virtually  effected, 
and  to  coufiscate  the  property  as  being  no  longer  that  of  the 
individuals,  but  that  of  the  government  of  France — the  other,  to 
defeat  the  effect  of  her  plan  by  buying  up  the  property  for  th^ 
benefit  of  the  original  creditors,  in  exclusion  of  the  drafts  whiclm. 
they  were  compelled  to  draw.     Great  Britain  appears  to  have 
elected  the  latter  course.     If  we  suppose  her  sincere  in  the  motive, 
and  there  is  fairness  and  fidelity  in  the  execution,  the  issue  wil/ 
be  favorable,  rather  than  detrimental,  to  the  rights  of  private 
projKTty. 

I  have  said,  that  there  was  an  option  to  confiscate.  A  govern- 
ment may  rightfully  confiscate  the  property  of  an  adversary 
government.  No  principle  of  justice  or  policy  occurs  to  forhid 
reprisals  upon  the  public  or  national  property  of  an  enemy.  That 
case  is  foreign,  in  every  view,  to  the  principles  which  protect 
private  property.  The  exemption  stipulated  by  the  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  is  accordingly  restricted  to  the  latter. 
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It  appears,  that  the  government  of  France,  convinced  by  the 
effect  of  the  experiment,  that  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of 
the  subjects  of  her  enemies  was  impolitic,  thought  fit  to  rescind 
it — Thence,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1794,  the  convention 
decreed  as  follows : 

"  The  decrees  concerning  sequestration  of  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  the  powers  at  war  with  the  republic,  are  annulled. 
Such  sums  as  have  been  paid  by  French  citizens  into  the  treasury, 
in  consequence  of  those  decrees,  will  be  reimbursed." 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  this  decree,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  decrees  which  it  was  to  repeal,  had  prepared  the  ruin  of 
commerce^  and  had  severed,  against  t/ie  rights  of  nations,  the  obliga- 
tions of  merchants  in  different  states.    This  is  a  direct  admission, 
that  the  sequestration  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 

As  far  as  respects  France,  then,  the  precedent,  upon  the  whole, 
is  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  pretended  right  to  confiscate  or 
sequester.  This  formal  renunciation  of  the  ground  which  was  at 
first  taken,  is  a  very  emphatical  protest  against  the  principle  of 
the  measure — It  ought  to  serve  us  too  as  an  instructive  warning 
•gainst  the  employment  of  so  mischievous  and  disgraceful  an  ex- 
pedient And  as  to  England,  as  has  been  shown,  the  precedent 
IB  foreign  to  the  question. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  opinion  and  usage,  far  from  supporting 
the  right  to  confiscate  or  sequester  private  property,  on  account 
of  national  wars,  when  referred  to  the  modern  standard,  turn 
against  that  right,  and  coincide  with  the  principle  of  the  article 
of  the  treaty  under  examination. 

What  remains  to  be  offered  will  farther  illustrate  its  propriety, 

and  reconcile  it  to  all  reflecting  men. 

Camillus. 


NO.   XXI. 


1795. 

Since  the  closing  of  my  last  number,  I  have  accidentally  turn- 
ed to  a  passage  of  Vattel,  which  is  so  pertinent  to  the  immediate 
o  23 
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subject  of  that  paper,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  interrupting  the 
progress  of  the  discussion,  to  quote  it :  it  is  in  these  words  (b.  S, 
ch.  4,  sec.  63) :  "  The  sovereign,  declaring  war,  can  neither  de- 
tain those  subjects  of  the  enemy,  who  are  within  his  dominions  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration,  nor  their  effects.  They  came  into  his 
country  on  the  j^nhlic  faith.  By  permitting  them  to  enter  his  terriiO' 
ries,  and  continue  there,  he  tacitly  promised  them  liberty,  and  securiif 
Jbr  their  return^  This  ])assage  contains,  explicitly,  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  general  basis  of  my  argument,  namely,  that  the 
permission  to  a  foreigner  to  come  with  his  effects  into,  and  ac- 
quire others  within  our  country,  in  time  of  peace,  virtually 
pledges  the  public  faith  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  pro- 
perty, in  the  event  of  war.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the 
natural  right  (controlled  only  by  the  customary  law  of  nations) 
which  this  writer  admits,  to  confiscate  the  debts  due  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  state  to  its  enemies  ?  I  ask  once  more,  can  there  be  a 
natural  right  to  do  that  which  includes  a  violation  of  faith? 

It  is  plain,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  this 
passage,  which  is  so  just  and  perspicuous  as  to  speak  conviction 
to  the  heart  and  understanding,  unites  the  natural  with  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  nations,  in  a  condemnation  of  the  pretension  to 
confiscate  or  sequester  the  private  property  of  our  enemy,  found 
in  our  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  policy  and  expediency  of 
such  a  pretension. 

In  this  investigation,  I  shall  assume,  as  a  basis  of  argument, 
the  following  position,  That  it  is  advantageous  to  nations  to  have 
commerce  xcith  each  other. 

Commerce,  it  is  manifest,  like  any  other  object  of  enterprise 
or  industry,  will  prosper  in  proportion  as  it  is  secure.  Its  secu- 
rity, consequently,  promoting  its  prosperity,  extends  its  advan- 
tages. Security  is  indeed  essential  to  its  having  a  due  and  regu- 
lar course. 

The  pretension  of  aright  to  confiscate  or  sequester  the  effects 
of  foreign  merchants,  in  the  case  in  question,  is,  in  its  principle, 
fatal  to  that  necessary  security.  Its  free  exercise  would  destroy 
external  commerce ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  reduce 
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it  within  the  contracted  limits  of  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the 
chance  of  large  profits,  accompanied  with  the  great  risks,  would 
tempt  alone  the  adventurous  and  the  desperate.  Those  enter- 
prises, which,  from  circuitous  or  long  voyages,  slowness  of  sales, 
incident  to  the  nature  of  certain  commodities,  the  necessity  of 
credit,  or  from  other  causes,  demand  considerable  time  for  their 
completion,  must  be  renounced.  Credit,  indeed,  must  be  ban- 
ished from  all  the  operations  of  foreign  commerce ;  an  engine, 
the  importance  of  which,  to  its  vigorous  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion, will  be  doubted  by  none,  who  will  be  guided  by  experience 
or  observation. 

It  cannot  need  amplification,  to  elucidate  the  truth  of  these 
positions.  The  storms  of  war  occur  so  suddenly  and  so  often, 
as  to  forbid  the  supposition,  that  the  merchants  of  one  country 
would  trust  their  property,  to  any  extent,  or  for  any  duration, 
in  another  country,  which  was  in  the  practice  of  confiscating  or 
sequestering  the  effects  of  its  enemies,  found  within  its  territo- 
ries, at  the  commencemnt  of  a  war.  That  practice,  therefore, 
would  necessarily  paralyze  and  wither  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  obtained.  Accordingly,  nations  attentive  to 
the  cultivation  of  commerce,  which  formerly  were  betrayed,  by 
temporary  considerations,  into  particular  instances  of  that  atro- 
cious practice,  have  been  led,  by  the  experience  of  its  mischiefs, 
to  abstain  from  it  in  later  times.  They  saw  that  to  have  persis 
ed  in  it  would  have  been  to  abandon  competition  on  equal  terms, 
in  the  lucrative  and  beneficial  field  of  commerce. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
might  be  ordinarily  suspended,  though  the  right  itself  might  be 
maintained,  for  extraordinary  and  great  emergencies. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  ordinary  forbearance  of  its  exercise 
would  be  taken  by  foreigners  for  evidence  of  an  intention  never 
to  exercise  it,  by  which  they  would  be  enticed  into  large  depo- 
sites,  that  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place ;  a  departure 
fiom  the  general  course  would  always  involve  an  act  of  treachery 
and  cruelty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  possibility  of  the  occasional  exercise 
of  sach  a  right,  if  conceived  to  exist,  would  be,  at  least,  a  slow 
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poison,  conducing  to  a  sickly  habit  of  coranierce;  and,  in  a 
Beriea  of  time,  would  be  productive  of  much  more  evil  than 
could  be  counterbalanced  hy  any  good  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  obtain  in  the  contemplated  emei;gt;Dcy,  by  the  use  of  tha 
expedient. 

Let  experience  decide,  Examples  of  confiscation  and  seques- 
tration have  been  given.  When  did  the  dread  of  them  prevent 
a  war  ?  When  did  it  cripple  an  enemy,  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
exertion,  or  force  him  into  a  submission  to  the  views  of  his  ad- 
versary? When  did  it  even  sensibly  conspire  to  either  of  these 
ends?  If  it  has  ever  had  any  sncb  effect,  the  evidence  of  it  has 
not  come  within  my  knowledge. 

It  is  true,  that  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  expectation  of  such  eSecls  is  better  warranted  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  cases  that  have  existed ;  because  we  commonly  owe 
a  larger  debt  to  that  country,  than  is  usaa!  between  nations,  and 
there  is  a  relative  state  of  things,  which  tends  to  a  continuation 
of  this  situation. 
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than  from  the  dread  of  a  legislative  piracy  on  the  debts  due  to 
their  merchants. 

The  truth  unfortunately  is,  that  the  passions  of  men  stifle  cal- 
culation ;  that  nations  the  most  attentive  to  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, easily  surrender  them  to  ambition,  to  jealousy,  to  anger, 
or  to  revenge. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  actual  experiment  of  an  exercise  of 
the  pretended  right,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  an  injury  complained 
o^  would  commonly  be  as  inefficacious,  as  the  menace  of  it,  to 
arrest  general  hostilities.  Pride  is  roused ;  resentment  kindled ; 
and  where  there  is  even  no  previous  disposition  to  those  hostili- 
ties, the  probability  is,  that  they  follow.  Nations,  like  indivi- 
duals, ill  brook  the  idea  of  receding  from  their  pretensions  un- 
der the  rod,  or  of  admitting  the  justice  of  an  act  of  retaliation 
or  reprisal,  by  submitting  to  it.  Thus  we  learn,  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  himself,  that  the  sequestration  of  the  Silesia  debt,  in- 
stead of  procuring  the  restoration  for  which  it  was  designed,  was 
on  the  point  of  occasioning  an  open  rupture  between  him  and 
Oreat  Britain,  when  the  supervention  of  a  quarrel  with  France 
diverted  the  storm,  by  rendering  him  necessary  as  an  ally. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the  practice  of  confiscation 
or  sequestration  would  be  more  efficacious  to  wound  and  disable 
Great  Britain,  in  case  of  a  war,  than  to  prevent  it.  But  this  also 
is  a  vain  chimera !  A  nation,  that  can,  at  pleasure,  raise  by 
loan  twenty  millions  sterling,  would  be  in  little  danger  of  being 
disconcerted  or  enfeebled  in  her  military  enterprises,  by  the  tak- 
ing away  or  arresting  of  three  or  four  millions  due  to  her  mer- 
chants. Did  it  produce  distress  and  disorder  among  those  whom 
it  affected  and  their  connections?  If  that  disorder  was  suf- 
ficient to  threaten  a  general  derangement  of  mercantile  credit, 
and,  with  it,  of  the  public  finances,  the  pending  war  affords  an 
example,  that  the  public  purse  or  credit  could  be  brought  suc- 
cessfully into  action  for  the  support  of  the  sufferers.  Three  or 
four  millions  of  exchequer  bills  applied  in  loans,  would  be  likely 
to  suffice,  to  prevent  the  partial  evil  from  growing  into  a  nation- 
al calamity. 

But  we  forget,  that  as  far  as  the  interruption  of  the  pay- 
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meiit  of  t!u-  .liljts  (hie  to  her  merchants  could  be  snpposed  to 
Oji'Tat.'  npnii  (iroal  Brituiii,  war  itself  would  essentially  answer 
tliu  imrjKj^ies  of  eoiitlscal.ion  or  sequestration — by  interruptiiig 
tnnlc  iiriil  iiitiTC'Mirsc,  it  is  in  fact,  in  a  great  degree,  a  virtual 
BC'iuestriitiori.     Rciiiittaua-s  to  any  extent  become  impraclica- 

.■  arc  U-vr  wav?,  in  wliich,  on  account  of  the  state 
U  hnvfiil    u>  make  tlietn;    and  debtors  are,  for  the 

ijnu^li  i!is|iusc<l  to  embrace  pretexts  of  procrastination. 

.'niivi'iiii'iicc  uf  deferred  payment  would,  therefore, 
(.iri'ut    Britjiin,    with    little    mitigation,   from    the 

live  oi'  war,    without   the  necessity  of  our   goveru- 

■riiig    the  iliserudit   and   responsibility  of  a   special 

as  fiir  as  llie  dread  of  eventual  loss  can  operate,  it 
great  iDeiisure  to  have  its  effect  exclusive  of  the 
lis'eatioii,  Oreat  Britain  must  want  reflection,  not  to 
,  that  ill  making  war  upon  us,  she  makes  war  upoo 
'reliant-^ ;  by  the  depredations  upon  our  trade  destroy- 
■siiiiree.s  t'cou]  which  they  are  to  be  paid.     If  she  be 
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treaty  of  peace,  in  the  opiDion  of  able  judges,  gave  an  example* 
— ^These  causes  and  others,  which  do  not  as  readily  occur,  would 
oppose  great  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  measure. 

But  severe  laws,  inflicting  heavy  penalties,  might  compel  it 
— ^Experience  does  not  warrant  a  sanguine  reliance  upon  this 
expedient^  in  a  case  in  which  great  opportunity  of  concealment 
is  united  with  strong  motives  of  inclination  or  interest. — It  would 
require  an  inquisition,  justly  intolerable  to  a  free  people — penal- 
ties, which  would  confound  the  due  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment,  to  detect  or  to  deter  from  concealment  and 
evasion,  and  to  execute  the  law. — Probably  no  means  less  effica- 
cious than  a  revolutionary  tribunal  and  a  guillotine  would  go  near  to 
answer  the  end. — There  are  but  few,  I  trust,  to  whom  these 
would  be  welcome  means. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  law  would  be  evaded 
to  an  extent,  which  would  disappoint  the  expectations  from  it, 
as  a  resource.  Some  moneys,  no  doubt,  would  be  collected ;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  the  amount  would  be  insignificant,  even 
in  the  scale  of  a  single  campaign. — But,  should  the  collection 
prove  as  complete  as  it  ordinarily  is  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  it  would  little,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  expense  of  one  cam- 
paign. 

Hence  we  preceive,  that,  regarding  the  measure,  either  as  a 
mean  of  disabling  our  enemies,  or  as  a  resource  to  ourselves,  its 
consequence  dwindles,  upon  a  close  survey;  it  cannot  pretend 
to  a  magnitude,  which  would  apologize,  either  for  a  sacrifice  of 
national  honor  or  candor,  or  for  a  deviation  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  and  credit. 

But  let  us  take  a  further  view  of  its  disadvantages. 

A  nation,  in  case  of  war,  is  under  no  responsibility  for  the 
delinquencies  or  frauds  of  its  citizens,  who  are  debtors  to  those 
of  its  enemy,  if  it  does  not  specially  interfere  with  the  payment 
of  the  debts  which  they  owe.  But,  if  it  interposes  its  authority 
to  prevent  the  payment,  it  gives  a  claim  of  indemnification  to 
its  adversary,  for  the  intervening  losses  which  those  delinquen- 
cies or  frauds  may  occasion. — Whether,  on  the  making  of  peacci 
this  would  be  insisted  upon  or  waved,  might  depend  much  on 
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tlic  w'xl  or  ill  yiicrc,«s  of  the  war;  but  every  thing  which  adda 
to  tlic  L'itialomic  nf  our  enemy's  just  pretensions,  especially  when 
till'  fi>rtiiin'  (if  v,-.iT  lias  boen  pretty  equal,  is  an  evil,  either  as  an 
adiliiifiTCil  obstacle  to  spefily  peace,  or  as  an  ingredient  to  render 
tlio  tiTtfis  of  it  K'fis  iitlvaiitageous  to  ourselves.  And  it  ia,  there- 
fun'.  iinwi:!o  in  ti  <.'ovr;riinicnt  to  increase  the  list  of  such  pre- 
tcusinriii,  by  a  measure,  wiiieh,  without  utility  to  itself,  admiaia- 
t(.Ts  to  the  inildUmee  of  negligent,  and  to  the  avidity  of  frauda- 
lent,  individuals. 

Further  -Kverv  speeies  of  reprisal  or  annoyance,  which  a 
power  at  war  enij-luvs,  contrary  to  liberalityor  justice,  of  doubtful 
pi(i|'riety,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law  of  nations,  departing  from 
tliat  inniliTailon,  which,  in  latter  times,  serves  to  mitigate  the 
sevi  lilies  ol"  war.  I>y  fiinji.sliing  a  pretext  or  provocation  to  the 
utinr  fi'Ie  to  n'sort  to  extremities,  serves  to  embitter  the  spirit  of 
hostilities,  and  lo  e.xteiid  its  ravages.  War  is  then  apt  to  become 
mnn?  sanguinary,  inon;  wasting,  and  every  way  more  destructive. 
This  is  a  gronnd  of  serious  reflection  lo  every  nation,  both  as  it 
regiirds  huni:uiity  and  |in]icy;  to  this  country  it  presents  itself 
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tage  to  be  derived  from  the  occasion  of  tbe  retaliation.  It  were 
much  wiser  to  leave  the  property  of  British  subjects,  an  untouched 
pledge  for  the  moderation  of  its  government,  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
secuting the  war. 

Besides  (as,  if  requisite,  might  be  proved  from  the  records  of 
history),  in  national  controversies,  it  is  of  real  importance  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  even  useful  to  pre- 
serve or  gain  that  of  our  enemy.  The  latter  facilitates  accommo- 
dation and  peace;  the  former  attracts  good  offices,  friendly 
interventions,  sometimes  direct  support,  from  others. — The  ex- 
emplary conduct,  in  general,  of  our  country,  in  our  contest  for 
independence,  was  probably  not  a  little  serviceable  to  us  in  this 
way ;  it  secured,  to  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  our  cause,  every 
collateral  advantage,  and  gave  it  a  popularity  among  nations, 
unalloyed  and  unimpaired,  which  even  stole  into  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  A  contrary  policy  tends  to  contrary  consequences. 
Though  nations,  in  the  main,  are  governed  by  what  they  suppose 
their  interest,  he  must  be  imperfectly  versed  in  human  nature, 
who  thinks  it  indifterent,  whether  the  maxims  of  a  state  tend  to 
excite  kind  or  unkind  dispositions  in  others,  or  who  docs  not 
know,  that  these  dispositions  may  insensibly  mould  or  bias  the 
views  of  self-interest. — This  were  to  suppose  that  rulers  only  rea- 
son— do  not  feel ;  in  other  words,  are  not  men. 

Moreover,  the  measures  of  war  ought  ever  to  look  forward  to 
peace.  The  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  the  private  property 
of  an  enemy  must  always  be  a  point  of  serious  discussion,  when 
interest  or  necessity  leads  to  negotiations  for  peace.  Unless  when 
absolutely  prostrate  by  the  war,  restitution  is  likely  to  constitute 
an  ultimatum  of  the  suffering  party.  It  must  be  agreed  to,  or  the 
war  protracted,  and  at  last,  it  is  probable,  it  must  still  be  agreed 
to.  Should  a  refusal  of  restitution  prolong  the  war  for  only  one 
year,  the  chance  is,  that  more  will  be  lost  than  was  gained  by  the 
confiscation.  Should  it  be  necessary  finally  to  make  it,  after 
prolonging  the  war,  the  disadvantage  will  preponderate  in  a  ratio 
to  the  prolongation.  Should  it  be,  in  the  first  instance,  assented 
to,  what  will  have  been  gained  ?  The  temporary  use  of  a  fund 
of  inconsiderable  moment,  in  the  general  issue  of  the  war,  at  the 
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expense  of  justice,  character,  credit,  and,  perhaps,  of  haTiajl' 
shnrponed  the  evils  of  war.  How  infinitely  (irefiTable  to  liavtfi, 
drawn  an  equal  fund  froni  our  own  reaonrees,  wliich,  with  gooji 
maongemeut,  is  always  practicable! — If  the  rcBtitution  incladej 
damages,  on  account  of  the  interference,  for  the  Ctilurcs  of  indir 
viduais,  the  loan  wili  have  been  the  most  costly  that  could  hnvd' 
been  made.  It  hoa  been  elsewhere  observed,  that  our  treaty  oi 
peace  with  Great  Britain  gives  an  example  of  restitution.  T*" 
late  one  between  France  and  Prussia  gives  another.  This  mi 
become  every  day  more  and  more  a  matter  of  course,  becatisc  tbrij 
immunity  of  mercantile  debta  becomes  every  day  more  and  iitoM) 
important  to  trade,  butter  understood  to  be  so.  and  more  cleaHjj 
considered  as  enjoined  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  reference  to  the  simple  question  of  « 
and  peace,  the  measure  of  confiscation  or  sequestration  is  mark 
with  every  feature  of  impolicy. 

We  have  before  seen,  that  the  pretensions  of  a  right  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  has  a  most  inimical  aspect  towards  coaL\ 
merce  and  credit. 
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be  obtained,  on  loan  or  credit,  is  in  a  great  degree  contracted  or 
enlarged  by  the  same  rule. 

Thus  should  we,  in  the  operations  of  our  trade,  pay  exorbi- 
tantly for  a  pretension,  which  is  of  little  value,  or  rather,  which 
is  pernicious,  even  in  the  relations  to  which  its  utility  is  referred. 
What  folly  to  cherish  it !  How  much  greater  the  folly  ever  to 
thfnk  of  exercising  it!  It  never  can  be  exercised  hereafter,  in 
oar  country,  without  great  and  lasting  mischief 

Instead  of  cherishing  so  odious  a  pretension,  as  "  our  best, 
our  only  weapon  of  defence," — wisdom  admonishes  us  to  be 
eager  to  cast  it  from  us,  as  a  weapon  most  dangerous  to  the 
wearer,  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  nations,  by  the  laws  of  honor, 
and  by  every  principle  of  sound  policy. 

Every  merchant  ought  to  desire  that  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity on  this  point,  in  foreign  countries,  should  facilitate  to 
him,  on  the  best  and  cheapest  terms,  the  credit  for  which  he  has 
oocasion.  And  every  other  citizen  ought  to  desire,  that  he  may 
be  thus  freed  from  a  continual  contribution,  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  every  imported  commodity  he  consumes,  towards  defray- 
ing the  premium  which  the  want  of  that  tranquillity  is  calcu- 
lated to  generate. 

Camillus. 


NO.  XXII. 

1795. 

The  analogy  of  the  stipulation  in  the  10th  article,  with  stipu- 
lations in  our  other  treaties,  and  in  the  treaties  between  other 
'iations,  is  the  remaining  topic  of  discussion.  After  this,  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  such  observations,  by  way  of  objection  to  the 
Article,  as  may  not  have  been  before  expressly  or  virtually  an- 
swered. 

The  20th  article  of  our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
'nince,  is  in  these  words : 

"  For  the  better  promoting  of  commerce,  on  both  sides,  it  is 
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lall  break  out  between  the  said  two  na- 
ilio  proclamation  of  war,  shall  be  allowed 
le  cities  and  towns  where  they  live,  for 
,^  th(.>ir  gooda  and  merchandises;  and  if 
mm  them,  or  any  injury  be  done  them 
ittier  party,  or  the  people  or  subjects  of 
■iliall  be  made  for  the  same." 
our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
',  is  in  these  words : 

mioliiig  of  c-ommerce,  on  both  sides,  it  is 
I  mid  break  out  between  their  high  mighti- 
L'ral  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the 
ka,  there  sliall  always  be  granted  to  the 
10  term  of  nine  months,  after  the  date  of 
iamation  of  war,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
*  and  transport  them  where  they  please, 
'id  fur  them  to  do,  as  well  as  to  sell  and 
and  goods,  with  all  freedom  and  without 
iliout  being  able  to  proceed,  during  the 
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be  willing  to  carry  with  them — and,  if  any  thing  is  taken  from 
them,  or  any  injury  is  clone  to  them  by  one  of  the  parties,  their 
people  and  subjects,  during  the  term  above  prescribed,  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  shall  be  made  to  them  on  that  account." 

The  23d  article  of  our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
Prtissia,  contains  this  provision : 

**  If  war  should  arise  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the 

merchants  of  either  country,  then  residing  in  the  other,  shall  be 

allowed  to  remain  nine  months,  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle 

their  affairs,  and  may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  effects 

▼itbout  molestation  or  hindrance." 

These  articles  of  four,  and  the  only  commercial  treaties  we 

bad  with  foreign  powers,  prior  to  the  pending  treaty  with  Great 

Britain,  though  differing  in  terms,  agree  in  substance ;  except  as 

to  time,  which  varies  from  six  to  nine  months.     And  they  clearly 

Mnount  to  this,  that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  the 

contracting  parties  in  each  case,  there  shall  be,  for  a  term  of  six 

or  nine  months,  full  protection  and  security  to  the  persons  and 

P'^perty  of  the  subjects  of  one,  which  are  then  in  the  territories 

^f  the  other,  with  liberty  to  collect  their  debts,*  to  sell  their 

ffoods  and  merchandises,  and  to  remove,  with  their  effects,  where- 

f^^^ver  they  please.     For  this  term  of  six  or  nine  months,  there 

^  a  complete  suspension  of  the  pretended  right  to  confiscate  or 

^^^Juester,  giving,  or  being  designed  to  give,  an  opportunity  to 

^^thdraw  the  whole  property  which  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 

^^«  party  have  in  the  country  of  the  other. 

The  differences  between  these  stipulations  and  that  in  the 
^^ticle  under  examination  are  chiefly  these:  the  latter  is  confined 
/^  debts,  property  in  the  public  funds  and  in  public  and  private 
^[^^ks,  without  any  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  protection, 
■^^le  former  comprehends,  in  addition,  goods  and  merchandises, 
^""ith  a  limitation  of  the  protection  to  a  term  of  six  or  nine 
^^onths;  but  with  the  intent  and  supposition  that  the  term  al- 
^^^wed  may  and  will  be  adequate  to  entire  security.    The  princi- 

*  The  term  "  debts,"  is  only  expressed  in  the  Prussian  treaty,  but  there  are  in 
^^«  other  treaties,  terms  which  include  debts,  and  this  is  the  manifest  spirit  and 
^^toA  of  aU. 
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oi'  nil  tin-  .-itipulations  is  the  same;  each  aims  at 
rsiiiis  iuiil  property  of  the  aubjecta  of  one  enemy, 
rrlijijiis,  bring  within  the  country  of  the  other 
'otJimi.'iici'niont  of  a  war,  out  of  the  reach  of  confia- 
■str^ilioii, 

IS  wlni,-:i'  n;mips  arc  to  our  other  treaties,  on  the 
liiiil  Shitis,  iiro  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Denne^ 
ihi!  Adinis,  iintl  Thomas  Jefferson,  The  three  6t8t 
ly  wiili  Kraiii-c — Mr.  Adams  is  singly  to  that  with 
ilivihiMi]:^  Dr.  Franklin  singly  to  that  with  Swe- 
m-ci,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  are  jointly  to  that  with 
luMiv  wiili  Sweden  was  concluded  in  April,  1783; 
sij,  ill  Aii;:ust,  1785.  These  dates  repel  the  idea, 
>iis  oC  ]"iiicy,  relative  to   the  war,  might  have 


lly,  the  sanction  of  all  these  characters 

iverncd  the  stipulation  ettered  into  by 

the  ratification  of  the  former  treaties 

each  other,  by  different  descrJP' 
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country  a  subject  of  deserved  and  unqualified  admiration.  It 
contradicts,  as  if  studiously,  those  principles  of  restriction  and 
exclusion,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  mercantile  and  navi- 
gating system  of  Europe.  It  grants  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship  to  the  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  with  no  other 
restraint  than  that  they  shall  not  insult  the  religion  of  others. 
Adopting  the  rule,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  it  ex- 
tends the  protection  to  the  persons  as  well  as  to  the  goods  of 
enemies.  Enumerating,  as  contraband,  only  "  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores,"  it  even  provides  that  contraband  articles 
shall  not  be  confiscated,  but  may  be  taken  on  the  condition  of 
paying  for  them.  It  provides  against  embargoes  of  vessels  and 
effects.  It  expressly  exempts  women,  children,  scholars  of  every 
&culty,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fish- 
ermen, unarmed  and  inhabitating  unfortified  towns,  villages,  and 
places,  and  in  general,  all  others  whose  occupations  are  for  the 
common  subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind,  their  houses,  fields^ 
and  goods,  from  molestation  in  their  persons  and  employments, 
and  from  burning,  wasting,  and  destruction,  in  time  of  war ;  and 
stipulates  payment  at  a  reasonable  price  for  what  may  be  neces- 
sarily taken  from  them  for  military  use.  It  likewise  protects 
from  seizure  and  confiscation,  in  time  of  war,  vessels  employed 
in  trade,  and  inhibits  the  granting  commissions  to  private  armed 
vessels,  empowering  them  to  take  or  destroy  such  trading  vessels, 
or  to  interrupt  their  commerce  ;  and  it  makes  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent provisions  to  secure  to  prisoners  of  war,  a  humane  treat- 
ment. 

These  particulars  are  stated  as  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the 
day,  and  of  a  policy,  which  then  prevailed,  to  bottom  our  system 
with  regard  to  foreign  nations  upon  those  grounds  of  moderation 
and  equity,  by  which  reason,  religion  and  philosophy  had  tem- 
pered the  harsh  maxims  of  more  early  times.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  an  effort  to  make  the  public  opinion,  in  this  respect, 
retrograde,  and  to  infect  our  councils  with  a  spirit  contrary  to 
these  salutary  advances  towards  improvement  in  true  civilization 
and  humanity. 

If  we  pass  from  our  own  treaties,  to  those  between  other 
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'■  proviHioiis,  which  have  been  extracted 
"iiiv  liecoine  formulas  iii  the  conventions 
U'^  of  this  may  be  consulted  the  following 
vorii  Groat  Britain  and  other  powers  (to 
!i-  nf  ji  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with 
■  XXXVIth  article  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
with  Spain,  in  1667— the  XlXth  article 
nl  ihi;  lid  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
iii>l  tins  Xllth  article  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
li  Knsriia,  in  1766. 
[n<:a\  provides,  that  if  difficulties  and 

I  iliu  two  nations,  which  give  reason  to 
m  of  commerce,  public  notice  of  it  shall 
111  both  sides,  and  after  that  notice,  two 
<:irry  away  the  merchandises  and  goods, 
■ru  shall  be  no  injury  or  prejudice  done 

II  viliier  side. 
[i(.'(\  in  addition  to  the  provisions  com- 

irlv  stiiiulate,  that  during  the  term  of 
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those  due  from  private  persons.  That  with  Russia  goes  the  full 
length  of  our  tenth  article ;  empowering  the  creditors  on  each 
side  to  assign  the  debts,  which  they  are  not  able  to  collect  within 
the  term  of  their  residence,  to  whomsoever  they  think  fit,  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  declaring  that  these  debts  shall  be  paid  to 
the  assigns  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  rupture  had  happened. 

There  is  a  document  extant,  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  government  of  France,  at  the  period 
to  which  it  relates,  of  the  foundation  oftliesc  stipulations.  It  is  a 
memorial  of  Mr.  Bussy,  minister  from  the  court  of  France  to  that 
of  London,  for  negotiating  peace,  dated  in  the  year  1761,  and 
contains  these  passages :  "  As  it  is  impracticable  for  two  princes, 
who  make  war  with  each  other  to  agree  between  them  which  is  the 
aggressor  wi€i  regard  to  the  oilier*  equity  and  humanity  have 
dictated  these  precautions,  that  where  an  unforeseen  rupture 
happens  suddenly  and  without  any  previous  declaration,  foreign 
vessels,  which,  navigating  under  Hie  security  of  peace  and  of 
treaties,  happen,  at  the  time  of  rupture,  to  be  in  either  of  the 
respective  ports,  shall  have  time  and  fall  liberty  to  withdraw 
themselves. 

"This  wise  provision,  so  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  good  faith, 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations^  and  the  article  of  the  treaty 
which  sanctifies  these  precautious  ought  to  be  faithfully  executed, 
notwithstanding  the  breach  of  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  war. 

"  The  courts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  used  this  salutary 
precaution  in  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle." 

These  passages  place  the  security  stipulated  in  the  treaties  for 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  one  party  found  in 
the  country  of  another,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  upon  the 
footing  of  its  constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations^  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  formal  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  principle 

*  Thus  wc  find  It  the  sentiment  of  this  minister,  that  it  is  impossible  for  two 
princes  who  mako  war  with  each  other,  to  agree  which  i$  the  aggrcssar  with  regard  to 
Ike  other.  And  yet  Mr.  Jay  was  to  extort  fVom  Great  Britain  an  acknowledgment, 
that  she  vas  the  aggressor  with  regard  to  its,  and  was  guilty  of  pusillanimity  in  waving 
the  qnestion. 

G  24 
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nl.  A?;  this  position  was  not  itself  in  dispute 
ivmiriients,  but  merely  a.  collateral  inference 
U'  v.sstls  taken  at  sea,  prior  to  a  deelaratioD 
■L/iinl.'il  .IS  a  respectable  testimony  of  the  lait 
iuri)p;il  point. 

iitiuiis  (.onfere  this  exemption  from  seizure 
,  ;it.  thi;  time  of  the  rupture,  happen  to  be  in 

nf  ilii-  holligcrcnt  parties,  it  is  evident  that  it 

ils  jirotL'C-tiouto  debts  contracted  in  a  course 
■^>il>  iiro  particularly  mentioued,  because  the 
]"iTi  vessels  seized  at  sea.     But  the  reference 

"treilit  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  shows,  that  the 
iviitioii,  bad  in  view  the  whole  subject  matter 
jsl'  lrL';it.ic.'i|  which  provide  for  the  security  of 
■  cllvi-ls  in  the  event  of  war. 
in  prini-'iple,  of  the  article  under  examination, 

iii  !-••  iiiiiny  treaties  of  our  own  and  of  other 
iiiiiH'utioii  with  the  eomment  of  Mr.  Bussy, 
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either  side,  no  privilege  granted,  the  stipulation  amounting  only 
to  a  recognition  of  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  a  promise  to 
abstain  from  injustice  and  a  breach  of  faith,  there  is  no  room  for 
an  argument  about  reciprocity  further  than  to  require  that  the 
promise  should  be  mutual,  as  is  the  case.  This  is  the  only  equi- 
valent which  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands  or  permits.  It 
would  be  dishonorable  to  accept  a  boon  merely  for  an  engage- 
ment to  ftdfil  a  moral  obligation.  Indeed,  as  heretofore  intimated, 
the  true  rule  of  reciprocity  in  stipulations  of  treaties,  is  equal 
right,  not  equal  advantage  from  each  several  stipulation. 

But  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  stipulation  will  be  beneficial 
to  us,  by  the  confidence  which  it  will  give  on  the  other  side , 
obviating  and  avoiding  the  obstructions  to  trade,  the  injuries  to, 
and  incumbrances  upon,  credit,  naturally  incident  to  the  distrust 
and  apprehension,  which,  after  the  question  had  been  once  moved, 
were  to  be  expected.  Here,  if  a  compensation  were  required, 
there  is  one.  Let  me  add  as  a  truth,  which,  perhaps,  has  no 
exception,  however  uncongenial  with  the  fashionable  patriotic 
creed — ^that,  in  the  wise  order  of  Providence,  nations,  in  a  tem- 
poral sense,  may  safely  trust  the  maxim,  that  the  observance  of 
justice  carries  with  it  its  own  and  a  full  reward. 

It  is  also  said,  that  having  bound  ourselves  by  treaty,  we  shall 
hereafter  lose  the  credit  of  moderation,  which  would  attend  a 
forbearance  to  exercise  the  right.  But  it  having  been  demon- 
strated that  no  such  right  exists,  we  only  renounce  a  claim  to^ 
the  negative  merit  of  not  committing  injustice,  and  we  acquire 
the  positive  praise  of  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  renounce  expli- 
citly a  pretension,  which  might  be  the  instrument  of  oppression 
and  fraud. — It  is  always  honorable  to  give  proof  of  upright 
intention. 

It  is  further  said,  that  under  the  protection  of  this  stipulation 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  abeady  speculated  in  our  funds 
(the  assertors  would  be  puzzled  to  bring  proof  of  the  fact),  may 
engross  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereby  secure  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  it — that  he  may  hold 
the  stock  in  the  name  of  his  ambassador,  or  of  some  dtizen  of  the 
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United  States,  perhaps  a  senator,  who,  if  of  the  virtuous  twenty,* 
might  be  proud  of  the  honor — that  thus  our  citizens,  in  time  of 
peace,  might  experience  the  mortification  of  being  beholden  to 
British  directors  for  the  accommodations  they  might  want — that, 
in  time  of  war,  our  operations  might  be  cramped  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  majesty,  and  according  as  he  should  see  fit  or  not  to  ac- 
commodate our  government  with  loans — and  that  both  in  peace 
and  war  we  may  be  reduced  to  the  abject  condition  of  having  the 
whole  capital  of  our  national  bank  administered  by  his  Britannii^ 
majesty. 

Shall  I  treat  this  rhapsody  with  seriousness  or  ridicule? 

The  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  little  short,  at  the  present  market  price,  of  three  mil* 
lions  of  pounds  sterling;  but,  from  the  natural  operation  of  such 
a  demand,  in  raising  the  price,  it  is  not  probable  that  much  less 
than  four  millions  sterling  would  suffice  to  complete  the  monopoly. 
I  have  never  understood,  that  the  private  purse  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  he  has  already  witnessed  a 
relish  for  speculation  in  our  funds  (a  fact,  however,  from  which  it 
was  natural  to  infer  a  more  pacific  disposition  towards  us),  was  so 
very  ample  as  conveniently  to  spare  an  item  of  such  size  for  a 
speculation  across  the  Atlantic.  But,  perliaps,  the  national  purse 
will  I3e  brought  to  his  aid.  As  this  supposes  a  parliamentary 
grant,  new  taxes  and  new  loans,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
manageable  thing,  without  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and,  if  dis- 
closed, so  very  unexampled  an  attempt  of  a  foreign  government 
would  present  a  case  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
rules,  justifying,  by  the  manifest  danger  to  us,  even  war  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  had  been  purchased.  For  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  article  does  not  protect  the  public  property 
of  a  foreign  government,  prince,  or  state,  independent  of  the  ob- 
servation just  made,  that  such  a  case  would  be  without  the  reach 
of  ordinary  rules.  It  may  be  added,  that  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
from  the  force  of  the  pecuniary  capital  of  Great  Britain,  would, 
as  a  precedent,  threaten  and  alarm  all  nations.  Would  conse- 
quences like  these  be  incurred? 

*  Those  who  advised  to  a  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
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But  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  inclination  shall  exist,  and 
that  all  difficulties  about  funds  have  been  surmounted — still,  to 
effect  the  plan,  there  must  be,  in  all  the  stockholders,  a  willing- 
ness to  sell  to  the  British  king  or  his  agents,  as  well  as  the  will 
and  means,  on  his  part,  to  purchase.  Here,  too^  some  impedi- 
ments might  be  experienced :  there  are  persons  who  might  choose 
to  keep  their  property  in  the  shape  of  bank  stock,  and  live  upon 
the  income  of  it,  whom  price  would  not  readily  tempt  to  part 
with  it.  Besides,  there  is  an  additional  obstacle  to  complete  suc- 
cess : — ^The  United  States  are  themselves  the  proprietors  of  two 
millions  of  the  bank  stock. 

Of  two  things,  one,  either  the  monopoly  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  be  known  (and  it  would  be  a  pretty  arduous  task 
to  keep  it  a  secret,  especially  if  the  stock  was  to  stand,  as  suggest- 
ed, in  the  name  of  his  ambassador),  or  it  would  be  unknown  and 
concealed  under  unsuspected  names :  In  the  former  supposition, 
the  observations  already  made  recur.  There  would  be  no  pro- 
tection to  it  from  the  article;  and  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  case  would  warrant  any  thing.  Would  his  majesty  or  the 
parliament  choose  to  trust  so  large  a  property  in  so  perilous  a 
situation  ? 

If,  to  avoid  this,  the  plan  should  be  to  keep  the  operation 
unknown,  the  most  effectual  method  would  be  to  place  the  stock 
in  the  names  of  our  own  citizens.  This,  it  seems,  would  be 
attended  with  no  difficulty,  since  even  our  senators  would  be 
ambitious  of  the  honor :  and  if  they  should  have  qualms  and 
fears,  others  more  compliant  could,  no  doubt,  be  found  amongst 
the  numerous  sectaries  or  adherents  of  Great  Britain  in  our 
country :  probably  some  of  the  patriots  would  not  be  inexorable, 
if  properly  solicited.  Or,  in  the  last  resort,  persons  might  be 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  acquire  naturalization  for  the  express 
purpose. 

In  this  supposition,  too,  the  article  would  be  at  the  least  inno- 
cent For  its  provisions  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  case  of  stock 
standing  in  the  names  of  our  own  citizens.  It  neither  enlarges 
nor  abridges  the  power  of  the  government  in  this  respect. 

Further,  how  will  the  article  work  the  miracle  of  placing  the 
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iiloT  tlic  niiiliagomont  of  British  directors?  It  gives  no 
ht.-i,  no  iK'W  qiialilitialions. 

ooiKStitmiori  ol'  the  bank  (section  the  5th,  7th  of  the  act 
r]>()ri\tioiO  lia^  jiroviiled,  with  solicitude,  these  important 
a.i^iiinst  i'oroigii  or  other  sinister  influence.  1.  That 
It  :i  citizen  of  tlic  United  States  shall  be  eli^ble  as  a  di- 
•i.  Thill  [loiie  but  a  stockholder,  actually  resident  within 
ti.'ii  SiiUi.'rJ,  slial!  voto  in  the  elections  by  proxy,  3.  That 
ril:  of  llic  ilircclorii,  who  are  to  be  elected  annually,  must 
L':ir  fr'>  out  of  the  direction.  4.  That  a  director  may,  at 
!!■,  bo  rotno\o<l  anil  rejilaced  by  the  stockholders  at  a 
incoling.  ^>.  'Dial  a  single  share  shall  give  one  vote  for 
s,  wliilo  any  number  of  shares,  in  the  same  person,  co- 
sliip  or   body  })oliiic,   will    not  give  more    than  thirty 


it  is  iinjiossiblo,  that  the  bank  can  be  in  the  manage- 
Iriti.-^li  direetoi-ri^a  British  subject  being  incapable  of 
rector.  It  is  alsu  next  to  impossible,  that  an  undue 
>|)emtc  in  the  choice  of  directors,  out  of 
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vagaries  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  or  the  contrivances  of  a 
spirit  of  deception;  and  that  so  far  as  they  could  be  supposed  to 
have  the  least  color,  it  turns  upon  circumstances  upon  which 
the  treaty  can  have  no  influence  whatever.  In  taking  pains  to 
expose  their  futility,  I  have  been  principally  led  by  the  desire 
of  making  my  fellow-citizens  sensible,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  opposers  of  the  treaty. 

One  artifice  to  render  the  article  unacceptable  has  been  to 
put  cases  of  extreme  misconduct,  on  the  other  side,  of  flagrant 
violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  war,  of  justice,  and  of  huma- 
nity ;  and  to  ask,  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  confis- 
cation or  sequestration  of  debts  would  not  be  justifiable?  To 
this  the  answer  is,  that  if  circumstances  so  extraordinary  should 
arise,  as,  without  the  treaty,  would  warrant  so  extraordinary  an 
act,  they  will  equally  warrant  it  under  the  treaty.  For  cases  of 
this  kind  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules.  They  would  ex- 
cuse the  violation  of  an  express  or  positive,  as  well  as  of  a  tacit 
or  virtual,  pledge  of  the  public  faith :  which  describes  the  whole 
difference  between  the  existence  and  non-existence  of  the  article 
in  question.  They  resemble  those  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
(through  excessive  hunger,  for  instance)  which,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  of  nature,  will  excuse  the  taking  of  the  property  of 
another,  or  those  cases  of  extreme  abuse  of  authority  of  rulers, 
which,  amounting  unequivocally  to  tyranny,  are  admitted  to 
justify  forcible  resistance  to  the  established  authorities.  Consti- 
tutions of  government,  laws,  treaties,  all  give  way  to  extremi- 
ties of  such  a  description :  the  point  of  obligation  is,  to  distin- 
guish them  with  sincerity,  and  not  to  indulge  our  passions  and 
interests,  in  substituting  pretended  for  real  cases. 

A  writer,  who  disgraces  by  adopting  the  name  of  Cicero, 
makes  a  curious  remark  by  way  of  objection.  lie  affirms  that 
the  article  is  nugatory,  because  a  treaty  is  dissolved  by  a  state  of 
war,  in  which  state  the  provision  is  designed  to  operate.  If  this 
be  true,  the  article  is  at  least  harmless,  and  the  trouble  of  paint- 
ing it  in  such  terrific  colors  might  have  been  spared.  But  it  is 
not  true.  Reason,  writers,  the  practice  of  all  nations,  accord  in 
this  position,  that^  those  stipulations  which  contemplate  the  state 
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of  \v;ir,  in  ntlior  wnids,  ivhicli  are  designed  to  operate  in  case  of 
war,  [Ti'.-^jrvr  t!u'lr  I'ur.'c  null  obligation  when  war  takes  place,* 
Til  w!i;il  cinl  rls>.'  all  tin.'  stipulationa  which  have  been  cited  from 

I'r.'vii'iis  111  a  niiiolii^ion  I  shall  observe,  barelj  with  a  view 
to  ii.'-iii;n'y,  lliat  liiL'  article  loaves  unprotected  all  vessels,  goods, 
uii'l  iiiiiflijiiiili:-!-.-— iviTy  species  of  property,  indeed,  except 
drills'  l"T\vocn  imliviiliials  and  the  property  of  individuals  in  the 
piilOic  fiiruls  atni  in  pnMi.-  and  private  banks.  With  this  cxeep- 
tiriii,  wliaicv.'f  \«-\'i>vc.  may  have  been  liable  to  confiscation  or 
soi[ni':ilratioii.  still  n^iuaiiiM  so,  notwithstanding  any  thing  con- 
taii.clidll.i.-^artid,'. 

Til  nVLTrati;  tlif  valiit.'  and  force  of  our  own  arguments  is  a 
natural  fuibli' uf  riiOl-lovc — to  be  convinced  without  convincing 
nlluT-!,  is  im  uui-nuinion  late  of  a  writer  or  speaker;  but  I  am 
laiin-  lliau  or<linarily  inislaken  if  every  mind  open  to  conviction, 
will  ii"t  have  l".vn  satislluii  by  what  has  been  offered — that  the 
tt'iiili  article  of  till]  tnaty  lately  negotiated  with  Great  Britain, 
in'tliiii,!.'  lull  roiitiriii,  by  a  positive  agreement,  a  rule  of  the 
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treaty,  and  its  vindication  from  them,  if  satisfactory,  must  go  far 
towards  securing  to  it  the  public  suffrage.  Citizens  of  Amer  ca 
it  is  for  you  to  perform  your  part  of  the  task,  it  is  for  you  to 
weigh  with  candor  the  arguments  which  have  been  submitted  to 
your  judgments ;  to  consult,  without  bias,  the  integrity  of  your 
hearts ;  to  exile  prejudice,  and  to  immolate  on  the  altar  of  truth 
the  artifices  of  cabal  and  falsehood  I  There  can  then  be  no  dan- 
ger that  patriotism  will  have  to  lament,  or  national  honor  to 
blush  at  the  sentence  which  you  shall  pronounce. 

The  articles  which  adjust  the  matters  of  controversy  between 
the  two  countries,  all  those  which  are  permanent,  have  now  been 
reviewed.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  have 
accompanied  me  in  the  review ;  if  these  articles  were  all  that 
composed  the  treaty,  would  it  be  the  better  that  they  should 
exist — or  that  all  the  sources  of  rupture  and  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain should  have  survived  the  negociation  to  extinguish  them, 
and  should  still  actually  subsist  in  full  vigor?  If  every  enlight- 
ened and  honest  man  must  prefer  the  former — then  let  mc  make 
another  observation,  and  put  another  question.  The  remaining 
articles  of  the  treaty,  which  constitute  its  commercial  part,  ex- 
pire by  their  own  limitation  at  the  end  of  twelve  years.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  either  party,  consistently  with  the  instrument,  to 
terminate  them  at  the  end  of  the  expiration  of  tvoo  years  after 
the  present  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Is  it  at  all  probable  that  they  can  contain  any  thing  so  inju- 
rious, considering  the  short  duration  which  may  be  given  to 
them,  as  to  counterbalance  the  important  consideration  of  pre- 
serving peace  to  this  young  country ;  as  to  warrant  the  excessive 
damors  which  have  been  raised ;  as  to  authorize  the  horrid  ca- 
lumnies which  are  vented;  and  to  justify  the  systematic  efforts 
which  are  in  operation  to  convulse  our  country  and  to  hazard 
even  civil  war  ?* 

Camillus. 

^  In  applying  the  character  of  dislioncsty  and  turpitude  to  the  principle  of  con- 
fiscation or  sequestration,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  brand  as  dishonest  men  all 
thoM  whose  opiDions  favor  it.  I  know  there  are  some  ardent  apirita  chargeable 
with  the  error,  of  whose  integrity  I  think  well. 
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The  preceding  articles  liariiig  adjusted  those  controversies' 
which  threatened  an  ojien  rupturg  between  the  two  countries,  il 
remained  to  form  sueh  dispositions  relative  to  the  intercoureej 
commerce,  and  navigation,  of  the  parties,  as  should  appear  moat 
likely  to  preserve  peace,  and  promote  their  mutual  advaulage. 

Those  who  have  considered  with  attention  the  interests  of 
commerce,  will  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  its  utility,  as  well  aa 
general  prosperity,  would  be  most  effectually  advanced  by  a  total 
abolition  of  the  restraints  and  regulations  with  which  the  jea* 
lousiea  and  rival  policy  of  nations  have  embarrassed  it.  Bo£ 
though  we  are  not  chargeable  with  having  contributed  to  the 
tablishment  of  these  errors,  so  discouraging  to  the  industry  an3j 
perplexing  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  we  found  them  so  deeply 
rooted  and  so  extensively  prevalent,  that  our  voice  and  opiaionfi 
would  have  been  little  regarded,  had  we  expressed  a  desire  of  t 
lystem  more  liberal  and  advantageous  to  all. 
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treat}'.  A  simple  permission  to  trade  with  a  nation,  gives  710  per- 
fect right  to  that  trade ;  it  may  be  carried  on  so  long  as  j^ermit- 
t^d  ;  but  the  nation  granting  such  permission  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  continue  it.  A  perfect  right  in  one  nation  to  carry  on 
commerce  and  trade  with  another  nation  can  alone  be  procured 
"by  treaty. 

From  the  precarious  nature  of  trade  between  nations,  as  well 
as  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  special  advantages  and  prefer- 
ences in  carrying  it  on,  originated  the  earliest  conventions  on 
the  subject  of  commerce.     The   first   commercial    treaty  that 
placed  the  parties  on  a  more  secure  and  better  footing  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  than  existed  in  their  respective  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  inspired  others  with  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish, by  similar  treaties,  an  equally  advantageous  arrangement. 
Thus  one  treaty  was  followed  by  another,  until,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  United  States  became  an  independent  power,  all  na- 
tions had  entered  into  extensive  and  complicated  stipulations, 
concerning  ftieir  navigation,  manufactures  and  commerce. 

This  being  the  actual  condition  of  the  commercial,  world, 
when  we  arrived  at  our  station  in  it,  the  like  inducements  to  ren- 
der certain  that,  which  by  the  law  of  nations,  was  precarious, 
and  to  participate  in  the  advantages  secured  by  national  agree- 
ments, prompted  our  government  to  propose  to  all,  and  to  con- 
dude  with  several,  of  the  European  nations,  treaties  of  com- 
merce. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Congress  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Adams,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  joint 
commissioners,  to  propose  and  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
the  different  nations  of  Euroj^.     This  commission  was  opened 
at  Paris,  and  overtures  were  made  to  the  different  powers  (in- 
clnding  Great  Britain)  through  their  ministers  residing  at  Paris. 
The  basis  of  these  numerous  treaties,  which  Congress  were  de- 
airous  to  form,  was,  that  the  parties  should  respectively  enjoy 
the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nations.     Various  answers  were 
given  by  the  foreign  ministers,  in  behalf  of  their  several  nations. 
But  the  treaty  with  Prussia  was  the  only  one  concluded,  of  the 
Tery  great  number  proposed  by  the  American  commissioners. 
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Hs,  in  17^.7',  wiiA  removed  to  London,  Dr.  Franklin  soon 
ini-'it  to  AiTn.'iiL'a,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  him  as 
at  I'aiis,  Thus  faiied  the  project  of  forming  comme^ 
i.s  with  alinotit  every  power  in  Europe.  Treaties  witi 
)r]iriiark',  Groiit  Uritain,  Spain  and  Portugal,  would ha?e 
Lm|«n'tiiiicc ;  liiit  the  scheme  of  extending  treatie.1  of 
r  1"  all  tin:  luiiior  powers  of  Europe,  not  omitting  hia 
[ijH',  was,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  somewhat 
I  L'unlil  not  fail  to  have  cost  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
us   that   with   great    solemnity   were   opened  at 

lity  i)f  onr  national  government,  under  the  arti- 
laiioLi,  was  understood  abroad  as  well  as  at  home; 
Ills  o(  characters  in  England,  most  inclined  to 
iivc  eniiunercial  connection  between  thetwocoun- 
iTstooil  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
iTiily  with  us;  since,  from  the  defects  of  our  arti- 
.v<:  wcr.'  sujiposcd  to  be  destitute  of  tne  power  re- 
w  \\i'i  L'xccution  of  the  stipulations  that  such  a 
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sonable  advantage.    In  the  formation  of  the  regulations  that 
are  legislative,  being  ex  parte,  the  interest  of  those  who  establish 
them  is  seen  in  its  strongest  light,  while  that  of  the  other  side 
is  rarely  allowed  its  just  weight.   Pride  and  passion  too  frequent- 
ly add  their  influence  to  carry  these  regulations  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  moderation :  restraints  and  exclusions  on  one  side,  beget 
restraints  and  exclusions  on  the  other ;  and  these  retaliatory  laws 
lead  to,  and  often  terminate  in,  open  war :     While,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  adjusting  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  by 
treaty,  the  pretensions  of  the  parties  are  candidly  examined, 
and  the  result  of  the  discussion,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  as  well 
from  the  experience  of  individuals  in  private  affairs,  as  from  that 
of  nations  in  their  more  important  and  complicated  relations, 
establishes  those  regulations  which  are  best  suited  to  the  interests 
of  the  parties,  and  which  alone  afford  that  stability  and  confi- 
dence so  essential  to  the  success  of  commercial  enterprise. 

That  our  present  government  have  thought  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  be  advantageous,  is  evident,  not 
alone  from  the  special  and  distinct  commission  given  to  Mr.  Jay 
to  form  one ;  but  likewise  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  the  29th  of  November,  1791,  which  was  the 
first  letter  to  that  minister  after  his  arrival ;  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive says:  "with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries, 
we  have  supposed  that  we  saw,  in  several  instances,  regulations 
on  the  part  of  your  government,  which,  if  reciprocally  adopted, 
would  materially  injure  the  interests  of  both  nations;  on  this  sub- 
ject, too,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  say,  whether  you  are 
authorized  to  conclude  or  to  negotiate  arrangements  with  us, 
which  may  fix  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  on  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocal  advantage." 

Further,  from  the  first  session  of  Congress,  to  that  during 
which  Mr.  Jay's  appointment  took  place,  efforts  were  made  to 
discriminate,  in  our  revenue  and  commercial  laws,  between  those 
nations  with  whom  we  had,  and  those  with  whom  we  had  not, 
commercial  treaties — the  avowed  object  of  which  discrimination 
was,  to  place  the  latter  nations  on  a  less  advantageous  commer- 
cial footing  than  the  former,  in  order  to  induce  them  likewise  to 
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form  commerciai  treaties  with  ua ;  and  it  caniiot  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  iitTect  to  su]iposG  that  it  wius  not  expected  tbut  a  treaty 
of  commerce  would  be  formed  by  Mr.  Jjiy,  that  Mr.  Mndinon'i 
commercial  resolutions,  which  were  under  consideration  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jay's  appoiTitment,  grew  out  of,  and  were  built  upon,  u 
a  clause  of  Mr.  Jefferson'fl  report  of  the  2Cth  December,  1798^ 
which  asserts  that  Groat  BriUun  diacovorcd  no  disposition  to  ok 
ter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  uh.  The  report  alluded  toi» 
explicit  in  declaring  a  preference  of  friendly  arrangcmcntJi,  hf 
treaties  of  commerce,  to  regulations  by  the  acts  of  our  legislatunv 
and  authorizes  the  iuference,  under  which  the  commercial  reso- 
lutions were  brought  forward,  that  the  latter  should  be  resortaA 
to,  only  when  the  former  caDDOt  be  effected. 

The  power  of  the  executive  to  form  commercial  treaties,  aa£ 
the  objectio'h  against  tlie  commercial  articles  before  us,  as  an  ua* 
constitutional   interference  with   the  legislative  powers  of  Cow 
gresB,  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  distinctly  examined,  together  wit 
other  objections  ou  the  point  of  constitutional ity. 

Against  the  policy  of  regulating  commerce  by  treaty,  rather^ 
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commercial  and  maritime  codes  of  the  principal  European  na- 
tions, we  should  discover  one  prevailing  feature  to  characterize 
them  all ;  we  should  see  the  general  or  common  interest  of  na- 
tions, every  where,  placed  in  a  subordinate  rank,  and  their  sepa- 
rate advantage  adopted,  as  the  end  to  be  attained  bv  their  respec- 
tive laws — hence,  one  nation  has  enacted  laws  to  protect  their 
manufactures,  another  to  encourage  and  extend  their  naviga- 
tion, a  third  to  monopolize  some  important  branch  of  trade,  and 
all  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  that  complicated  system 
of  regulations  and  restraints,  which  we  see  established  through- 
out the  commercial  world. 

One  branch,  and  a  principal  one  of  this  system,  that  which 
establishes  the  connection  between  the  several  European  nations 
and  their  colonies,  merits  our  particular  attention.  An  exact 
knowledge  of  this  connection  would  assist  us  in  forming  a  just 
estiniate  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  opposition  to  our  claim 
of  free  and  full  participation  in  the  colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

Unlike  the  plan  of  colonization  adopted  by  the  ancient  gov- 

exiunents,  who,  from  the  crowded  population  of  their  cities,  sent 

i<xrth  and  established  beneath  their  auspices  new  and  indepen- 

c^ent  republics,  the  colonies  of  modern  times  have  been  planted 

"^^th  entirely  different  views ;  retained  in  a  state  of  dependence 

the  parent  country,  their  connection  has  been  made  subser- 

ient  to  that  spirit  of  monopoly  which  has  shown  itself  among 

the  commercial  powers.    Every  European  nation  has  its  colo- 

and  for  that  reason  prohibited  all  foreigners  from  trading  to 


Important  political  events  arise  and  pass  in  such  quick  suc- 

,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  facts  and  opinions  familiar  to 

in  periods  within  the  ordinary  powers  of  recollection.    No 

bject  was  more  critically  examined,  or  generally  understood 

'T)efore  the  American  revolution,  than  that  which  respected  the 

'^»nnection  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;    all  were 

Ihen  agreed,  that  the  colony  trade  and  navigation  were  subject 

to  the  restraints  and  regulations  of  the  parent  state.    It  was  not 

against  this  dependence  and  commercial  monopoly  that  the  colo- 
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hiiiiL''!  1  'J'lu'V  were  willing  to  submit  to  them.  It 
JNst  :iltii]}]it  to  tax  them,  to  raise  a  revenue  from  them, 
■ir  i'nii.-i.'iii,  ivliich  combined  that  firm  and  spiriteil  op- 
ji«;ii  rl!'r.>iiil  a  division  of  the  empire — thas  the  Con> 
7'>,  ill  llu'ir  lust  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
-,  ■'  W'l'  rli.'i.Tfully  consent  to  such  aets  of  the  Britisk 
;is  s!i:(ll  !"'  n'strained  to  the  regulations  of  our  exter- 
IV,  ,/'■'■  ;/(■  furjxise  of  securing  t/ie  commercial  advan- 
"  '"<'./.  iij'j.i'ri  I"  the  mother  couiilry,  and  the  commercial 
ts  iv.-|MX'ti\>'  iru'mbers;  excluding  every  idea  of  taxa* 
il  iji'  f\ti  ri[;il  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  ou 
>  ill  AiiLrrii:i  without  their  consent."  The  "colonial 
lirr  Ti;itLi>iis  ;ire  miirked  with  the  same  spirit  of  tno- 
•[-  I'l'rluual  ^liuts  out  all  foreigners  from  the  Brazils 
tMin  li' r  Asiatic  possessions,  Spain  from  South  Ame> 
r  Wcsi  Imlia  islands,  France  excludes  all  foreigners 
•in  III' I  iui;iiuiij]Ls,nud  limits  within  narrow  bounds  their 
V. itJL  lur  fuioiiies  in  the  West  Indies.  Holland 
■,  tlic  access  to  her  spice  islands, 
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lousy,  were  successively  terminated  without  England  yielding 
smallest  departure  from  the  exclusive  commercial  system, 
tained  in  her  act  of  navigation. 
Great  Britain,  though  maintaining  her  exclusive  laws  against 
ot;lier  nations  at  different  periods,  has  shown  the  strongest  desire 
to  chare  in  the  rich  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.     The  war 
that  commenced  in  1739,  was  occasioned  by  the  firm,  but  irregular, 
opposition  of  Spain  to  the  contraband  efforts  of  British  traders. 
The  impediments  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  met  in  her 
attempts  to  extend  her  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to 
form  establishments  at  Falkland's  Island,  and  more  recently  at 
^ootka  Sound,  afford  additional  proofs  of  the  fixed  policy  of 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  her  colony  trade. 

Portugal,  whose  ix)litical  safety  more  than  once  has  appeared 

^    depend  upon  the  efficacious  aid  of  Great  Britain,  docs  not 

yield  to  her  ally  any  portion  of  her  valuable  colonial  commerce. 

So  uniform  and  persevering  has  been  the  practice  of  nations 

^tt  this  point,  that  in  the  latest  treaties  of  commerce  between 

*^nce  and  Spain,  between  each  of  these  powers  and  Great 

Britain,  between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ilolland,  and 

Portugal,  we  do  not  discover  that  any  one  of  these  powers  lias 

Consented  to  admit  the  others  to  a  participation  in  the  trade  and 

Navigation  to  their  respective  colonies — the  Assiento  contract 

^^^    the  supply  of  negroes  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  has 

^^en  made  by  Spain  with  several  powers,  is  an  unimportant  and 

Solitary  exception  to  this  rule. 

Montescjuieu  calls  this  law  appropriating  the  colony  commerce 

^^  tte  benefit  of  the  parent  state,  "  A  fundamental  law  of  Euroj^e." 

Iti  has  been  established,"  says  this  enlightened  Frenchman, — 

tliat  the  metropolis  or  mother  country  alone  shall  trade  in  the 

^^^^onies,  and  that  for  very  good  reasons ;  because  the  design 

^f  the  settlement,  was  the  extension  of  commerce,  not  the  foun- 

^*^tion  of  a  city  or  new  empire.     Thus  it  is  still  a  fundamental 

law  of  Europe,  that  all  commerce  with  a  foreign  colony  shall  be 

^8^ded  as  a  mere  monopoly,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 

^'intry;  and  in  this  case  we  are  not  to  be  directed  by  the  laws 

^^  precedents  of  the  ancients,  which  are  not  at  all  applicable." 
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'It  is  likewise  acknowledged  that  a  commerce  eBtablished 
between  the  mother  countries,  does  not  include  a  permissioa  to 
trade  in  tlio  colonies ;  for  these  always  continue  in  a  state  of  pro- 
hibition."     [MoTitesquieu,  Liv.  xxi.  chap.  xviL] 

Tlii:i  fiiibject  is  of  too  great  importance  not  to  be  pursued  a 
little  further.  Principlea  connected  with  it,  and  such  as  will 
continue  to  o[)crato  whether  we  sanction  or  condemn  them,  re- 
main to  be  di.seloscd.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  end  of  the 
dominion  that  the  European  powers  have  held  over  their  colo- 
nics, lia,s  been  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce,  "  since  in  their 
exeluiive  trade  (as  has  been  observed  by  a  sensible  writer  on  the 
subject)  couaists  the  principal  advantages  of  colonies,  which  afford 
neither  revenue  nor  force  for  the  defence  of  the  parent  country;" 
but  this  is  not  the  sole  object.  Some  nations,  and  among  them 
Great  liritaiii,  have  viewed  the  exclusive  navigation  and  trade  to 
their  ctjloiiics,  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  seen  their  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries ;  as  a  nursery  for  that  body  of  seamen,  whom 
they  have  considered  not  only  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and 
jTotcction  of  commerce,  but  as  essential  to  the  defence  and  safety 
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Is  it  then  surprising,  that  we  see  her  so  anxious  to  encourage 
and  extend  her  navigation,  as  to  exclude  as  far  as  practicable, 
foreigners  from  any  share  of  her  fisheries,  her  coasting,  and  her 
colony  trade  ?  Does  not  candor  require  us  to  admit,  since  her 
national  defence  rests  upon  her  navy,  which  again  depends  on 
her  seamen,  which  an  extensive  navigation  can  alone  supply,  that 
Great  Britain  haying  more  to  risk,  is  among  the  last  powers  likely 
to  break  in  upon  or  materially  to  relinquish  that  system  of  exclu- 
aive  colony  trade,  that  has  so  long  and  uniformly  prevailed  among 
the  great  colonizing  powers  7 

America  has  her  opinions,  perhaps  prejudices,  on  the  subject 
of  conmierce:  she  is,  and,  at  least  until  she  shall  become  a 
naval  power,  will  continue  to  be,  without  colonies.  But  her 
laws  manifest  a  similar  spirit  with  those  of  other  nations,  in  the 
regulations  which  they  prescribe  for  the  government  of  her  fishe- 
ries and  her  coasting  trade.  The  object  of  these  laws  is  an  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  competition,  in  order  to  encourage  and  increase 
her  own  navigation  and  seamen  ;  from  which  resources,  not  only 
in  wars  between  other  nations,  but  likewise  in  those  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged,  important  commercial  and  national  advantages 
may  be  expected.  These  opinions  deserve  attention ;  they  have 
already  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a  suitable  influence  with 
her  government  But  we  should  remember,  that  other  nations 
have  likewise  their  opinions  and  prejudices  on  these  subjects ; 
opinions  and  prejudices  not  the  less  strong  or  deeply  rooted  for 
haying  been  transmitted  to  them  through  a  series  of  past  genera- 
tions. Thus  in  England,  not  only  the  public  opinion,  but  what 
is  more  unconquerable,  the  private  interests  of  many  individuals 
will  oppose  every  change  in  the  existing  laws  that  may  be  sup- 
posed likely  to  diminish  their  navigation,  to  limit  their  trade,  or 
in  any  measure  to  affect  disadvantageously  their  established  system 
of  national  commerce. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  notice,  that  we  have  among  us  cha- 
racters who  are  unwilling  to  see  stated  the  impediments  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  commercial  arrangements,  which  they 
contend,  should  be  conceded  to  us  by  foreign  nations,  and  who 
are  ready  to  charge  those  who  faithfully  expose  them,  with  an 
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inclination  to  excuse  or  vindicate  tlie  unreasoDable  denials  of  our 
commercial  rivals,  and  with  a  desire  to  yield  up  the  just  prutea- 
aioua  of  our  countrj.  The  artifice  seems  too  gross  to  be  dangijroiu 
with  a  sensible  people,  but  the  public  shoukl  notwithstanding  be 
ou  their  guard  against  it. — Thej  should  dispassionately  examine 
the  real  difficulties  tobecncountereil  in  the  formatioo  of  our  com- 
mercial treaties.  Tbey  should  intiuire  mid  asc«naiji  how  fiir 
other  nations,  seeking  the  same  advantages,  have  been  able  to 
succeed.  They  should  further  compare  the  treaty  in  question 
with  those  we  have  before  made  with  other  nations — the  result 
of  such  investigation  so  far  from  warranting  the  condemnation  of 
the  commercial  articles  of  the  treaty  before  us,  it  is  beheved  would 
demonstrate  that  these  articles  make  a  wider  breach  inthu  Ilritisii'  , 
commercial  system  than  hnsevcr  before  been  made;  that  on  tbajM^fl 
commercial  dispositions  they  are  proftrablo  to  any  treaty  we  lia^^^^ 
before  concluded,  and  that  there  is  rational  ground  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  will  have  a  t(?ndcncy  friendly  to  the  agriculture,  the 
oommerce,  and  the  navigation  of  our  country. 
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as  she  herself  does,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  limitations  and  condi- 
tions would  accompany  any  agreement  that  should  be  made  on 
this  subject ;  to  extol  the  liberty  of  France,  and  exclaim  against 
the  monopolizing  views  of  Great  Britain,  were  deemed  suitable 
means  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  expected  adjustment  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  us  and  the  British  West  In- 
dia colonies. 

A  comparison  of  the  footing  by  which  our  trade  stood  with 
the  French  and  British  West  India  colonies,  after  the  completion 
of  our  revolution,  and  before  the  present  war  in  Europe,  with  a 
concise  exposition  of  the  real  views  of  France  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty,  will  best  demonstrate  the  want  of  candor 
and  patriotism  in  those  Americans,  who  have  submitted  to  be- 
come agents  in  propagating  these  errors. 

France,  like  England,  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  advantage  to  herself,  by  her  colonial  laws,  and 
the  concessions  yielded  to  foreigners  have  been  only  such  devia- 
tions from  an  entire  monopoly,  as  her  own  interest  has  rendered 
indispensable. — France,  in  imitation  of  the  English  navigation 
law,  as  early  as  1727,  established  an  ordinance,  confirming  to  the 
mother  country  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  her  colonies,  and 
excluding  thereby  all  foreigners. — Experience  proved  the  necessi- 
ty of  moderating  the  rigor  of  their  ordinance,  and  relaxations  in 
fiavor  of  a  limited  foreign  intercourse  existed  at  the  time  when 
our  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  concluded,  by  the  thirtieth 
article  of  which,  it  is  agreed,  that  France  will  continue  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  free  ports,  which  have  been  and 
are  open  in  her  West  India  islands,  to  be  enjoyed  agreeable  to 
the  regulations  which  relate  to  them. — A  system  of  regulations 
relative  to  the  trade  of  foreigners  with  the  French  islands,  was 
promulgated  in  1784.  This  ordinance  established  one  free  port 
at  St.  Lucie,  another  at  Martinique,  another  atGaudaloupe,  another 
at  Tobago,  and  three  others  at  St.  Domingo,  to  which  foreign  ves- 
sels of  the  burthen  of  sixty  tons  and  upwards  might  carry  for  sale, 
woods  of  all  sorts,  pit  coal,  live  animals,  fatted  beef,  salted  fish, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  green  hides,  peltry,  turpentine,  and 
tar. — This  was  followed  by  the  arrests  of  September,  1785,  which 
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bj-  imposing  heavy  duties  on  foreign  salted  fish,  and  establishing 
largo,  lioiintieg  on  those  of  the  national  or  Frencli  fishery,  materi- 
ally alVfctcd  tlie  foreign  commerce  with  the  French  islands  in  this 
important  article  of  supply  and  coDSumption, 

SiK'h  were  the  duties  on  the  foreign,  and  the  premiums  on 
the  iiationnl  fish,  that  together  they  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  proliiliitiou  of  the  former,  had  the  national  fishery  been  able 
to  supply  the  consumption. 

Ill  return  for  these  articles,  which  alone  were  permitted  to  be 
imiiorted  by  fori^igners  into  the  French  islands,  and  which  it  will 
be  observed  excluded  some  of  our  principal  staples,  especially 
riour,  tlicy  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  bring  away  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  islands,  only  molasses  and  nun. 

All  cotton,  cotVee,  sugar,  and  other  productions  (mm  and 
molasses  cxccjited)  were  jirohibited ;  and  we  could,  except  occa- 
sionally by  local  relaxations  of  the  general  law,  rightfully  obtain 
noue  of  them  from  the  French  West  India  islands.  This  was 
the  footing  of  our  trade  under  our  treaty  and  the  standing  edict 
wliieli  preet'ilcd  llic  French  revolution,  and  even  this  was  liahle 
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The  articles  received  from  us  by  Great  Britain,  for  the  supply 
of  her  West  India  islands,  exceeded  in  variety  those  received 
from  us  by  France  for  the  supply  of  her  islands ;  the  British  West 
Indies  were,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  and  established  course, 
more  extensive  customers  to  us  than  the  French  West  Indies. 
Again,  the  articles  which  we  received  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies, and  which  we  were  prohibited  from  receiving  from  the 
French  West  Indies,  were  among  the  most  valuable  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and,  from  the  force  of  habit,  some  of  them  are  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  in  our  consump- 
tion. In  point  of  supply,  therefore,  the  British  were  better  fur- 
nishers, their  colonial  laws  being  much  less  restrictive  than  those 
of  France. 

Though  the  regulations  of  the  British  West  India  trade  were 
more  favorable  to  our  agriculture  than  those  of  France,  and 
though  the  articles  with  which  we  were  supplied  from  the  British 
islands  were  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  those  obtained 
from  the  islands  of  France,  the  colony  system  of  the  latter  was 
preferable  to  that  of  the  former  in  relation  to  our  navigation. 
France  permitted  our  vessels  of  and  above  sixty  tons  burthen,  to 
carry  and  bring  away  the  articles,  not  prohibited  in  the  foreign 
trade  with  her  islands,  while  Great  Britain  confined  the  trade 
to  her  own  vessels  and  excluded  those  of  all  foreign  nations. 

Difference  of  situation,  and  not  of  principle,  produced  this 
variety  or  distinction  in  the  colony  system  of  the  two  nations. 
France  being  able  from  her  resources  to  supply  most  of  the  arti- 
cles requisite  for  the  consumption  of  her  West  Indies,  and  from 
her  great  population,  having  a  proportionate  demand  for  the 
productions  of  her  islands,  she  has  been  carefully  restrictive  in 
the  trade  between  her  colonies  and  foreign  countries  as  to  the 
articles  of  import  and  export. 

All  the  productions  of  her  islands  must  go  to  the  mother 
country,  except  rum  and  molasses ;  these  articles  were  not  con- 
fined to  France,  because  they  would  have  directly  interfered 
with  the  valuable  manufacture  of  her  brandies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain,  being  less  able  from  her  internal  resources 
to  supply  the  articles  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  her  West 
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Indies,  and  her  population  or  home  demand  not  requiring  the 
whole  productions  of  her  islanda,  she  has  been  more  liberul  in 
the  trade  allowed  to  be  carritxl  on  between  her  colonieB  and 
foreign  countries  as  to  the  articles  of  import  and  export.  But  her 
navigation  being  adequate  to  the  whole  trade  of  all  her  domin- 
iona,  while  that  of  France  required  the  addition  of  foreign  hot- 
tOKis,  Great  Britain  has  excluded  eutirely  from  h«r  colony  trade 
the  foreign  vessels  of  all  nations,  while  France  has  ttdinilt«d 
them  to  share  in  the  foreign  trade  permitted  to  her  West  India 
islands. 

Both  France  and  Great  Britain  relax  their  colonial  tan's,  in 
times  of  occasional  scarcity  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  war; 
during  which,  the  intercourse  with  their  West  India  posse^ODS 
is  laid  more  open  to  foreigners.  The  catalogue  of  supplies  is 
Kometimes  enlarged,  and  Great  Britain,  ns  well  as  France,  during 
these  relaxations,  permits  American  vessels  to  resort  to,  and  en- 
gage in  the  commerce  of,  their  islands. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  from  the  permanent  laws  alone  of  theae 
nations,  that  we  are  able  to  infer  their  views  in  relation  to  their 
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selves  to  this  delusion — ^time  and  experience  will  cure  us  of  this 
folly. 

Equal  artifice  has  been  practised,  and  no  less  credulity  dis- 
played, on  the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce,  which  it  is 
boldly  asserted,  France  from  the  most  disinterested  motives  has 
offered  to  us.  It  should  be  recollected  that  France  already  has  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  us,  a  treaty  that  is  not  limited  to  two 
years,  nor  twelve  years,  but  one  that  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This 
treaty  is  as  favorable  to  France  as  she  can  desire,  or  we  in  our 
utmost  fondness  be  disposed  to  make — it  secures  to  her  our  ac- 
quiescence in  an  exclusion  from  her  Asiatic  dominions,  and  in 
fresh  regulations  as  her  interest  shall  dictate  relative  to  our  inter- 
course with  her  "West  India  possessions — it  excludes  us  from  her 
fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  she  was  unwilling 
to  share  with  us,  and  it  gives  to  her  every  commercial  favor  or 
privilege  which  by  treaty  we  may  yield  to  any  other  nation, 
fi^eely  when  freely  granted,  and  when  otherwise  on  yielding  the 
same  equivalent — her  productions,  her  manufactures,  her  mer- 
chandises, and  her  ships  may  come  into  all  our  ports  to  which 
any  other  foreign  productions,  manufactures,  merchandises,  or 
ships  may  come — they  are  severally  to  pay  only  the  lowest  duties 
paid  by  any  other  nation,  and  no  other  nation  in  its  intercourse 
and  trade  with  us,  is,  in  any  instance,  to  have  a  preference  over 
her.  A  variety  of  other  regulations  are  inserted  in  this  treaty 
useful  to  France  and  not  particularly  disserviceable  to  us. 

This  treaty  has  been  religiously  observed  and  executed  on 
our  part ;  France  has  repeatedly  violated  it  in  the  article  which 
makes  enemy's  goods  free  in  neutral  bottoms,  while  it  is  under 
stood  she  has  faithfully  observed  it  in  the  article,  that  makes 
neutral  goods  lawful  prize  when  found  in  enemy  bottoms. 

If  it  be  true,  that  nations  in  justice  to  themselves  are  bound 
to  decline  the  abandonment  of  their  own  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  at  their  own  expense  and  detriment,  the  in- 
terest of  others,  ought  we  too  readily  to  credit  an  opposite  opin- 
ion ?  Ought  we  not  to  expect  full  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
declarations,  that  are  intended  to  produce  a  belief  of  this  disin- 
terested and  self-denying  course  ?     Ought  not  the  very  proposal 
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uf  suc-h  ;i  tneasiirc,  from  its  extraordinary  nature,  inspire  circum- 
spoi-'liijiii  iiiiil  I'ut  a  prudent  nation  on  its  guard  ?  If,  moreover, 
tlie  overture  wlioiikl  occur  at  a  moment  when  we  are  ascertained 
tliat  tliosc  who  make  it,  desire,  and  are,  in  feet,  pursuing  objects 
iiiccjiJii>;itiljlo  with  the  disinterestedness  whieh  it  avows?  If 
wliil>:  it  is  said  wo  wish  that  you  should  remain  in  peace  with 
thor^o  wlio  hold  this  language,  neglect  no  means  to  engage  onr 
citi/i'ii,s  to  \iohite  their  neutral  duties  and  thereby  expose  their 
country  to  war;  if  when  we  are  told  "we  rejoice  in  the  freedom 
of  a  wisliT  repulilic,"  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  bo  much  more  dan- 
gcnni;;  In-  our  unsuspieious  temper,  and  unlimited  affection  for 
those  who  practice  them,  were  employed  to  alienate  our  attach- 
niciit  from  our  own  government,  and  to  throw  us  into  a  state  of 
anareli  J  ;  if  when  the  fa,-icinating  proposal  of  opening  new  chan- 
nels of  coiiuiicreo,  which  were  to  give  unbounded  riches  to  our 
racrehiints,  waH  received  with  more  caution  than  was  desired,  we 
are  told  that  in  case  of  refusal,  or  evasion  (mark  the  generosity), 
France  would  repeal  her  existing  laws  which  had  been  dictated 
hy  an  attachment  to  the  Americans,     What  must  have  been  our 
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consecrating  by  a  true  family  compact,  by  a  national  covenant, 
the  liberal  and  fraternal  basis  on  which  it  was  wished  to  establish 
the  commercial  system  of  the  two  countries,  and  have  been  intel- 
ligible ;  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  is  instructed  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  our  government,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  commercial  and  political  system  of  the  two  countries,  what 
are  we  to  understand  7  That  trade  and  its  regulations  are  alone 
in  view  ?  Or  that  a  family  compact  establishing  the  political, 
as  well  as  the  commercial  system  of  the  two  nations,  must  in- 
dnde  likewise  the  league  or  treaty  of  alliance,  whereby  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  two  nations  should  be  closely  united 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object? 

This  ambiguous  overture,  if  its  meaning  is  not  too  plain  to 
allow  the  epithet,  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by 
our  government,  and  on  the  suggestion  that  the  Senate  are  unit- 
ed with  the  President  in  making  treaties,  it  was  understood  be- 
tween Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Grenet,  that  the  subject  should  be 
deferred  till  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

Before  that  period,  however,  Mr.  Genet,  in  a  letter  of  the 
80th  of  September,  1793,  renews  the  proposal  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation relative  to  the  proposed  family  compact  between  us 
and  France ;  and  proves  to  us  that  our  benefit  was  its  principal 
exclusive  object,  by  affectionately  intimating  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  that  he  is  further  instructed  to  tell  us,  in  case  of 
zeftisal  or  evasion  on  our  part  to  ^nter  into  this  family  agree- 
ment, that  France  will  repeal  the  laws  dictated  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  French  for  the  Americans. 

Had  it  before  been  doubted  whether  political  engagements 
relative  to  war,  were  intended  to  be  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  these  doubts  must  have  disappeared  on  the  receipt 
of  this  second  letter  from  Mr.  Genet;  the  intimation  that 
the  laws  of  France  which  operated  favorably  to  our  trade  with 
their  dominions,  would  be  repealed,  in  case  we  refused  or 
evaded  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  belief,  that  this  treaty  was  sought  for  from  motives 
purely  commercial,  or  solely  to  enlarge  and  add  prosperity  to 
our  trade. 
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Mr.  Cii'w.i  at  this  tJiiii}  had  so  outraged  our  government  as 
to  tia\:'  r  ■;ji|>(:lli'r|  \hcni  lo  request  his  recall;  ho  most,  therefore, 
liavi'  Im'iii  i-i.iiiviiK'i/il,  tliat  no  conference  would  he  held  witii 
liiiii  i.'Mi-[pt  on  [loinls  i>I'  urgent  importance,  and  such  as  would 
not  ailiiiii  <jf  lU'lay.-Ilo  wius,  therefore,  answered  by  Mr.  Jeffer 
son  <ni  llu.'  r-tli  111'  Xiivoinber,  that  hia  letter  had  been  laid  before 
iliii  I'lv-i'li'iit,  aiil  would  b,;  considered  with  all  the  respect  and 
intvr«',-^i  i/i-i'  'Vi  'I'.Jr.-ti  nwv.ssarily  required;  and  in  Mr.  JefFeraon'fl 
kntvr  til  Mr.  Munis  of  llic  23d  of  August,  we  are  informed  that 
our  ^'ivmiinont  were  di'.«irous  to  go  into  a  commercial  negotia- 
tion u  iili  l-'r:iiK-c.  ami.  tlii'reforc,  requested  that  the  powers  given 
ti>  Mr.  <ii,'iii'i  oil  that  suliJL'ct  should  be  renewed  to  hia  successor. 
— k  lias  iLot  ap|io:irL'ii  tliLtt  this  was  ever  done. — His  immediate 
sin.'w.-.-iir,  Mr.  !-'aiii;liL-t,  it  is  believed,  gave  no  evidence  of  his 
liaviii- any  ]">\v'.'cs  iL'lalive  to  a  commercial  treaty;  and  if  re- 
]iurH,  wliii'li  anivL'il  wilh  the  present  minister,  having  great 
inaiks  ul  nulhriiticiiy,  may  be  credited,  he  has  power  only  to 
.//./■ -■'  flu-  ;iriicli-,<  ill'  .sm-li  a  treaty,  not  to  conclude  one. 

N'uiv,  itlisiamliiiL^  lin;  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  two 
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which  soon  broke  out  with  Spain  and  England — That  the  advan- 
tages to  be  yielded  by  a  new  commercial  treaty  were  to  be  pur- 
chased by  our  uniting  with  France  in  extending  the  empire  of  lib- 
erty^ in  breaking  up  the  colonial  and  monopolizing  systems  of  all  na- 
tions^  ai^ finally  in  the  emancipation  of  the  new  world* — This  was 
laying  out  a  large  and  difficult  work,  in  the  accomplishment 
whereof  arduous  and  numerous  perils  must  be  met,  to  encounter 
which  we  were  called  by  no  obligation  to  others,  to  avoid  which 
we  were  admonished  by  all  the  duties  which  require  us  to  cher- 
ish and  preserve  our  own  unparalleled  freedom,  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

However  contradictory  this  extraordinary  project  may  ap- 
pear to  the  friendly  communications  that  had  been  made  by  the 
French  government  to  ours,  however  repugnant  to  the  soothing 
declarations  pronounced  by  Mr.  Genet,  of  the  fraternal  and  gene- 
rous sentiments  of  his  country  towards  ours,  and  of  the  republi- 
'Can  frankness  and  sincerity  that  should  characterize  his  deport- 
ment ;  let  the  following  extracts  from  his  instructions  published 
by  himself  in  December,  1793,  be  consulted  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  and  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  genuine 
views  of  the  French  executive  council  in  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Gtenet — viz. : 

"  The  executive  council  have  examined  the  instructions  given 
to  the  predecessors  of  the  citizen  Genet  in  America,  and  they 
have  seen  with  indignation^  that  while  the  good  people  of  Ame- 
rica have  expressed  to  xis  their  gratitude  in  the  most  lively  manner, 
and  given  us  every  testimony  of  tJieir  friendship,  both  Vergennes 
and  Montmorin  have  thought  that  the  interests  of  France  re- 
quired, that  the  United  States  should  not  obtain  t/iat  political  order 
and  consistency  of  which  they  were  capable,  because  they  would 
thereby  quickly  attain  a  strength,  which  they  might  probably 
be  inclined  to  abuse.    These  ministers,  therefore,  enjoined  it 
upon  the  representatives  of  Louis  XVI.  in  America,  to  hold  a 
passive  conduct,  and  speak  only  of  the  personal  vows  of  the 
king  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.    The  same  ma- 

*  This  mad  scheme,  the  joining  in  which  was  to  be  the  price  of  the  proffered 
ftdfiatages,  has  since  been  renounced  by  France  herself  as  a  political  chimera. 
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chiavelism  directed  the  operations  of  the  war  of  independeoot^ 
the  same  duplicity  presided  la  the  negotiationa  of  tUe  peoofc  . 
The  deputies  of  Congress  had  expressed  a  desire  that  the  cabioel, 
ofVersailles  should  favor  the  conquests  of  the  Floridaa,  of  Cto 
nada,  of  Nova  Scotia;  hut  Louis  and  his  ministers  cuu8taiitly> 
refused  their  countenance,  regardiug  the  posse^on  of  thoM- 
countrics  by  Spain  and  Englaad,  as  useful  sources  of  disquietude 
and  anxiety  to  the  Americans." 

After  declariDgthat  the  executive  council  proposes  to  itself  4 
different  course,  and  that  it  approves  of  £/wr  overtures,  which  had.  I 
been  made  as  well  by  General  Washington,  aa  by  Mr.  JcSltsoo, 
to  Mr.  Ternant,  relative  to  tlie  means  of  renewing  and  cousoU* 
dating  the  commercial  regulations  between  the  two  couutne^. 
they  proceed  to  declare  further,  "  that  they  arc  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  latUtuic  of  the  proposed  commercial  treaty  (observe,  Hut 
first  proposal  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  came  from  ub,  and  nob 
from  France)  by  converting  it  into  a  natioutil  compact,  wherebj" 
the  two  people  should  conAine  ifieir  commercial  tvilh  their  politick 
interests,  and  should  establish  an  intimate  concert  to  befriend, 
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cans,  who  are  also  interested  that  we  should  disappoint  the  liber* 
ticide  designs  of  G-eorge  the  Third,  of  which  they  likewise  may 
possibly  be  an  object."  "  The  executive  council  has  reason  to 
believe,  that  these  reflections,  joined  to  the  great  commercial  advan- 
tages which  we  are  disposed  to  grant  to  the  United  States,  will 
decide  their  government  to  agree  to  all  that  the  Citizen  Genet 
shall  propose  to  them  on  our  part — ^but  as  from  the  rumors  re- 
specting our  interior,  our  finances,  and  our  marine,  the  Ameri- 
eon  administration  may  observe  a  wavering  timid  conduct !  The 
executive  council,  in  expectation  that  the  American  government 
will  finally  decide  to  make  common  cause  with  us,  charges  the 
Citizen  Qenet  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  most  likely  to  serve 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  people." 

In  a  supplemental  instruction,  the  executive  council  say,  '^  as 
soon  as  the  negotiation  concerning  a  new  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  practicable.  Citizen  Genet  must  not  omit  to  stipulate  a 
positive  reciprocity  of  the  exemption  from  the  American  tonnage 
duty."    The  mutual  naturalization  of  French  and  American  citi- 
zenBj  so  far  as  respects  commerce,  that  has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  approved  by  the  executive  council  (this,  it  is  pre- 
somedy  in  the  eyes  of  certain  characters,  would  be  free  from  ob 
jeetion,  though  the  naturalization  by  treaty,  of  the  subjects  of 
any  nation  but  France,  would  be  treason  against  the  Constitution 
and  against  liberty),  '*  will  render  this  exemption  from  the  ton- 
nage duties  less  offensive  to  the  powers  who  have  a  right  by 
their  treaties  to  claim  the  same  exemption,  for  the  casus  fasderis 
loj  this  mutual  naturalization  will  be  entirely  changed  in  respect 
to  them.    The  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  possessions  of  the  two 
nations,  stipulated  in  the  Xlth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  must 
fixnn  an  essential  clause  in  the  new  treaty  to  be  concluded  I   The 
executive  council,  therefore,  instructs  Citizen  G-enet  early  to 
sound  the  American  government  on  this  point,  and  to  make  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  a  free  trade  to  the  French  West 
Indies,  so  interesting  for  the  United  States  to  obtain.    It  con- 
cerns the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  that  a  peo- 
ple whose  resources  and  strength  increase  in  a  ratio  incalculable, 
and  who  are  placed  so  near  to  our  rich  colonies,  should  be  held  by 
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explicit  engagements  to  the  preservation  of  these  islands. 
will  be  the  leas  difficulty  in  making  these  propositions  relialied 
by  the  United  States,  as  the  great  commerce  which  will  be  their 
price,  will  indemnify  them  beforehand  for  the  sacrifices  they 
must  moke  in  the  sequel.  Besides,  the  Americans  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  disproportion  between  their  means  and 
those  of  the  French  republic;  that  for  a  long  time  the  guarantee 
will  be  merely  nominal  for  them,  while  it  will  be  real  on  the  side 
of  France.  And  moreover,  that  we  shall,  without  delay,  take 
measures  to  fnllil  it  on  our  part,  by  sending  to  the  American  porta, 
a  force  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  all  insults  and  dangers,  and 
to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  our  islands  and  with  France'' 
— "  and  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  retard  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  of  Citizen  Genet  with  the  Americans,  and  that 
he  may  have  in  his  hands  all  the  means  which  may  be  employed 
in  forwarding  the  success  of  his  exertions  to  serve  the  cause  of 
liberty,  the  council,  in  addition  to  the  full  powers  hereunto  an- 
nexed, has  authorized  the  minister  of  marine  to  supply  him  with 
a  number  of  blank  letters  of  marque,  to  be  delivered  to  sach 
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that  influenced  the  monarchy  of  France  during  our  war,  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  peace ;  and  furthermore,  it  will  prove  that  the 
real  view  of  the  French  executive  council  in  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Genet,  was  to  engage  us  by  advantages  to  be  conceded  in  a  new 
commercial  treaty,  to  make  common  cause  with  France,  in  the  ex- 
pected war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  coalesced  powers.  If, 
then,  the  established  footing  of  our  trade  with  the  British  islands, 
has  been  dictated  by  that  colonial  system  of  monopoly,  which 
forms  a  fundamental  law  in  Europe ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  opin- 
ion that  we  could  have  procured  a  new  and  more  liberal  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  without  plunging  our  country  in  the 
present  war,  is  an  error,  that  has  been  artfully  imposed  on  the 
public ;  by  exposing  these  truths,  the  examination  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  is  at  once  freed  from  the  objections  and  as- 
persions that  have  proceeded  from  these  errors. 

Camillus. 


NO.  XXV. 

1795. 

It  will  be  useful,  as  it  will  simplify  the  examination  of  the 
commercial  articles  of  the  treaty,  to  bear  in  mind  and  preserve 
the  division,  that  we  find  established  by  the  12th,  13th,  and  the 
14th  and  15th  articles ;  each  respects  a  particular  branch  or  por- 
tion of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  the  regulations 
whereof  differ  from,  and  are  severally  independent  of,  each  other. 
Thus  one  is  relative  to  the  West  Indies,  another  to  the  East  In- 
dies, and  a  third,  distinct  from  both  the  former,  respects  our 
trade  with  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 

That  Great  Britain  will  consent  to  place  our  trade  with  her 
West  India  colonies  upon  an  equally  advantageous  footing  with 
her  own,  is  improbable ;  this  would  be  doing  what  none  of  the 
great  colonizing  nations  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do ;  it  would 
be  to  relinquish  the  principal  ends  of  the  establishment  and 
defence  of  her  colonies;  it  would  be  equivalent  to  making  her 
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islauda  in  the  West  Indies  the  common  property  of  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  America,  for  all  comrnurciftl  and  profitable  purposes; 
uinl  exclusiveij  her  own  in  the  burden  of  support  and  defenoe. 

Tlie  senate  have,  liowever,  and,  I  think,  wisely,  considered, 
the  terniB  and  conditioDs,  on  which  it  is  agreed  by  the  12lh  arti* 
clo,  that  we  should  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  British  WoA' 
Indies,  as  less  liberal  than  we  may,  with  reason,  expect.  Tbfc 
exclusion  of  all  vessels  above  the  burden  of  stivonty  tons,  wotiUl 
diminish  the  benefiLs  and  value  of  this  trade;  and  though  wtf 
canuol  calculate  upon  obtaining  by  i\iture  uegotiation  a  total  re* 
moval  of  a  limitation  on  this  subject,  it  ia  not  altogether  impruW 
ble  that  a  tonnage  sonit_'thing  larger  may  be  procured. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  our  present  intercourse  witk 
the  West  Indies  can  best  determine  whether  many  vessels  under 
seventy  tons  burden  are  not,  at  this  lime,  profitably  employed  is 
that  trade :  It  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  previous  to  our  inde- 
pendence, vessels  of  this  burden  were  much  engaged  in  that 
employ  aa  well  in  the  southern  as  in  the  eastern  states. 

This  limitation,  though  disadvantageous,  is  not  the  strongcet 
objection  to  the  12th  article:  the  restnunin! 
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system,  and  moreover  when  we  consider,  that  an  entire  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  might,  at  times,  materially 
raise  the  price  of  West  India  productions  on  the  British  con- 
sumers, the  supply  of  whom  is  essentially  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  planters,  we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Great  Britain  will  yield  an  unrestrained  commerce  with 
her  West  India  possessions  to  any  nation  whatever. 

But  if  this  was  the  object  of  the  restraint,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  it  was  not  confined  to  such  enumerated  articles  as  were  of 
the  growth  or  production  of  her  own  islands,  instead  of  being  so 
extended  as  to  comprehend  all  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
cotton,  including  even  the  cotton  of  the  growth  of  our  own  coun- 
try ?  It  is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  our  native 
cotton's  becoming  an  article  of  export  to  foreign  markets  might 
not  have  occurred  to  our  negotiator — this  would  be  the  less  ex- 
traordinary, as  heretofore  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  except  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  and  as  an  article  of  export  rather  in  the 
manner  of  experiment  than  otherwise ;  and,  as  moreover,  from 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  separating  the  seeds  from  the  cotton, 
we  have  been  hardly  able  hitherto  to  class  cotton  among  our  ex- 
ports. Its  cultivation  is  said  latterly  to  have  become  an  object  of 
attention,  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina — still  however  it  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  a  staple  commodity. — But  from  the  recent 
ingenious  and  simple  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  cultivation  may  be  extended,  so  that  not  only  our  own 
domestic  manufactures  may  be  relieved  from  a  dependence  on 
foreign  supply,  but  the  catalogue  of  our  valuable  exports  enrich- 
ed by  the  addition  of  this  inestimable  production. 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  has  been  stated,  it  may  be 
further  observed,  that  these  enumerated  articles,  though  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  territories,  being  so  much  alike  as  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished,  it  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  in  discrimi- 
nating the  productions  of  the  British  islands  from  those  of  a 
different  growth,  was  supposed  to  be  so  great,  that  an  appre- 
hension was  entertained  that  the  prohibition  to  re-export  the 
fimner  would  be  easily  evaded  and  illusory,  while  the  latter  re- 
mained free. 
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Tliis  apprehension,  however,  it  is  believed,  was  carried  loo    i 
far;  us,  on  a  minute  examination  of  the  subject  it  will  be  found,    ' 
that  our  laws  reJative  to  cSrawback,  with  a  few  analogous  provi- 
sions in  addition,  can  be  inade  eufTiciontly  to  discrimiDato  and    , 
identify,  on  re -exportation,  ail  euch  artiek-s  of  the  growth  of  lh« 
British  islands,  as  may  be  within  our  country,  ftnd  that  they  will    li 
afford  tlie  same  security  for  a  fiuthful  ond  exact  execudou  of  the 
prohibition  to  re-export  such  articles  as  that  on  which  our  own 
government  relies  against  frauds  upon  the  revenue.     [The  ai>pli-    , 
cation  of  these  laws,  with  the  rotjuiaitc  additions  and  saDCtioiui, 
may  be  secured  by  a  procisa  fitipuhttioD  for  that  purpose  in  the 
'reaty,  in  such  manner  as  would  aObrd  an  adequate  guard  against 
mat*.Tial  evasions.^ 

[Out  though  the  conduct  of  the  senate  in  withholding  theii 
assent  of  this  article,  is  conceived,   uijon  llac  whole,  to  be  well    ' 
judged  and  wise,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  reasons  of  real   * 
weight  to  induce  our  negotiator  to  agree  to  it  as  it  stands. 

The  inviolability  of  the  principles  of  the  navigation  act  had 
become  a  kind  of  axiom,  incorporated  in  the  habits  of  thinking  of 
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opinion  to  which  he  yielded  with  respect  It  is  perhaps  not  un- 
important by  way  of  precedent,  that  the  article,  though  not 
established,  is  found  in  the  treaty.] 

Though  the  12th  article,  so  far  as  respects  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  to  the  British  Islands,  forms  no  part  of  the 
treaty,  having  been  excepted,  and  made  the  subject  of  further 
negotiation,  it  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  many  ill-founded  objections  that  have  been  made  against 
it :  of  this  character  is  that  which  asserts,  that  the  catalogue  of 
articles,  permitted  to  be  carried  by  us  to  the  British  Islands,  may 
be  abridged  at  the  pleasure  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the  trade  may 
be  annihilated. 

The  article  stipulates  that  we  may  carry  to  any  of  his  majes- 
ty's islands  and  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the   United 
States,  in  American  vessels,  not  exceeding  seventy  tons,  any 
goods  or  merchandises  "  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture  or 
production  of  the  said  states,  which  it  is  or  may  be  lawful  to  carry 
to  the  said  islands,  from  the  said  states,  in  British  vessels;"  not 
all  such  articles  as  it  is  and  may  be  lawful  to  carry,  but  in  the 
disjunctive,  all  such  as  it  is  or  may  be  lawful  to  carry ;  in  other 
words,  all  such  articles  as  it  is  now  lawful  to  carry,  together  with 
such  others  as  hereafter  it  may  be  lawful  to  carry ;  the  catalogue 
may  be  enlarged,  but  cannot  be  diminished.     [It  may  also  be  re- 
tnarked    incidentally,    that    this    objection    sounds    ill    in    the 
tnouths  of  those  who  maintain  the  essentiality  of  the  supplies  of 
this  country,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  to  the  British 
^Vest  Indies;  for  if  this  position  be  true,  there  never  can  be 
I'easonable  ground  of  apprehension  of  too  little  latitude  in  the 
exportation  in  British  vessels,  which  is  to  be  the  standard  for 
t;he  exportation  in  ours.] 

This  article  has  been  further  criticised  on  account  of  the  ad- 
justment  of  the  import  and  tonnage  duties  payable  in  this  trade, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  footing  on  which 
vre  were  to  share  in  the  same  would,  on  this  account,  be  disad- 
vantageous, and  the  competition  unequal.  What  is  the  adjust- 
ment? The  article  proposes  that  British  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  shall  pay,  on  entering  our  ports,  the  alien  tonnage  duty 
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liayablc  by  all  foreign  vessels,  which  is  now  fifty  cents  per  ton ; 
Cunher,  the  cargoes  imported  in  British  bottoms  from  British 
West  Indies,  shall  pay  in  our  ports  the  some  impost  or  dutiee, 
that  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  imported  in  American 
bottoms;  aud  on  the  other  side,  that  cargoes  imported  into  thtt    ' 
Dritish  Islands,  in  American  bottoms,  shall  pay  the  same  imp08t 
or  duties  that  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  imported  in 
British  bottoms — that  is  to  say,  the  cargoes  of  each  ehall  pay  in  * 
the  porls  of  the  other  only  native  duties,  it  being  understood  that  ^ 
those  imposed  in  the  British  West  Indies,  on  our  productions,    ' 
are  small  and  unimportant,  while  those  imposed  in  our  [)orts,  on 
the  jiroductions  of  the  West  Indies,  are  high,  and  important  to 
our  revenue. — The  vessels  of  each  shall  pay  in  the  ports  of  the 
other  an  equal  alien  toituags  duty,  aud  our  standard  is  adopted 
03  the  common  rule.  i 

Is  not  this  equal  ?  Can  we  expect  or  ask  British  vessels  should 
pay  an  alien  tonnage  duty  in  our  ports,  and  that  American  ve»-    | 
ac\b  should  enter  their  porta  freely,  or  on  payment  only  of  native  ^ 
tonnage  duties  ?     Can  we  in  equity  require  them  to  pay,  on  iba  ^ 
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ij-six  cents  per  ton,  when  the  British  vessels  will  pay  only 
fty  cents  per  ton.    If  the  British  government  impose  no  ton- 
age  duty  on  their  own  vessels,  and  we  do  impose  a  tonnage 
uty  on  ours,  this  certainly  cannot  form  an  objection  against 
em.     They  are  as  free  to  refrain  from  the  imposition  of  a  ton- 
duty  on  their  own  ships,  as  we  are  to  impose  one  on  ours, 
tbeir  policy  is  wiser  than  ours  in  this  respect,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  adopt  it,  by  repealing  the  tonnage  duty  levied  on  American 
igation,  which,  if  we  please,  may  be  confined  to  the  particular 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure,  as  far  as  it  should  extend, 
tho^igh  the  duty  is  small,  would  be  to  add  a  proportionable  ad- 
vaji&tage  to  our  shipping  in  foreign  competition.     But  the  object 
of  tile  articles  in  this  particular  is  to  equalize,  not  the  duties  that 
eaoh  may  choose  to  impose  on  their  own  vessels,  but  those  that 
tke y  shall  impose  on  the  vessels  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  article  is  perfectly  equal.     [It  is  perhaps  .the  first  time 
tliatt  the  objection  of  inequality  was  founded  on  a  circumstance 
fep^ending  on  the  laws  of  the  party  affected  by  it,  and  removable 
at  his  own  option.] 

This  view  of  the  subject  authorizes  a  belief,  that,  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  article,  a  modification  of  it  may  be  agreed  to  that  will 
prove  satisfactory.  Indeed,  from  the  sliort  duration  of  the  article, 
t^Wen  in  connection  with  the  expressions  made  use  of  towards 
the  close  of  it,  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  for  the 
Purpose  of  such  furtlier  arrangements  as  shall  conduce  to  the 
Dantual  advantage  and  extension  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  we 
"^3.j  infer  that  Great  Britain  contemplates  a  more  enlarged  and 
^ual  adjustment  on  tliis  point. 

The  relaxations  which  now  exist  in  the  colonial  systems,  in 

consequence  of  the  necessities  of  war,  and  which  will  change  to 

*^^r  disadvantage  with  the  return  of  peace,  have  been  considered 

'^y  some  as  the  permanent  state  of  things.     And  this  error  has 

"^d  its  influence  in  misleading  the  public  in  respect  to  the  terms 

^^d  conditions  on  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  participate 

i  ^^  trade  to  the  West  Indies.     But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 

1  ^^storation  of  peace  will  bring  with  it  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of 
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Our  efforts  therefore  sliould  be  directed  to  such  adjustment  with 
Greut  Britain  on  tliia  pointy  as  will  securu  to  u«  a  right  Rft« 
llie  return  of  peace,  to  the  greatest  attainable  portion  of  H» 
trmle  to  her  islands  in  tho  West  Indies. 

It  haa  been  alleged,  should  tbc  expected  roodification  of  this 
article  retain  its  present  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  import  and 
tonnage  duty,  that  as  France  by  treaty  may  claim  to  enjoy  tin 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  most  favorcHi  nation,  she  would 
demand  an  exemption  from  the  ten  per  cent,  on  the  duties  upott 
the  produciiona  of  the  West  Indies  imported  in  foreign  bottom^ 
and  would  moreover  be  freo  to  impoao  an  alien  tonnage  on  our 
vessels  entering  her  porta  in  the  West  Indies,  equal  to  that  ii» 
posed  on  her  vessels  in  our  ports.  Thia  is  true.  But  in  order  to! 
make  this  demand,  Franco  must  agree,  by  treatij,  to  open  all  bar 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  to  give  us  a  right  to  import  into  thetK 
flonr,  bread,  -tobacco,  and  such  other  articles  as  Great  Britain' 
should  permit,  and  which  France  by  her  permanent  system  pro- 
hibits ;  she  must  also  concede  to  us  a  right  to  purchase 
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point,  which  is,  that  after  every  eflTort  on  the  part  of  our  nego- 
tiator, the  parties  were  not  able  to  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  free 
bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  nor  in  the  cases  in  which  alone 
provisions  and  other  articles  not  generally  contraband,  should  be 
deemed  such.  Leaving,  therefore,  both  these  points  precisely  as 
they  found  them  (except  in  respect  to  provisions,  the  payment 
for  which,  when  by  the  law  of  nations  liable  to  capture  as  con- 
traband, is  secured)  to  be  regulated  by  the  existing  law  of  nations, 
it  is  stipulated  to  renew  the  negotiation  on  these  points  at  the 
epoch  assigned  for  the  future  adjustment  of  the  West  India  trade, 
in  order  then  to  endeavor  to  agree  in  a  conventional  rule,  which, 
instead  of  the  law  of  nations,  should  thereafter  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties  in  these  respects. 

[The  eleventh  article  has  been  passed  over  in  silence  as  being 
merely  introductory  and  formal.] 

Camillus. 
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1796. 

The  British  trade  to  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  as 
well  as  to  China,  is  a  monopoly  vested  by  the  legislature  in  a 
company  of  merchants.  No  other  persons  in  Great  Britain,  nor 
in  any  of  her  dominions  or  colonies,  can  lend  a  vessel  to,  or 
prosecute  trade  independent  of  the  company,  with  any  part  of 
Asia.  The  right  to  trade  with  their  possessions  in  India  is  not 
only  reftised  to  all  British  subjects,  the  India  company  excepted, 
but  is  one,  that  Great  Britain  has  never  before  yielded  by  treaty 
to  any  foreign  nation.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  to  the  India 
company,  among  a  variety  of  limitations,  they  are  restrained  and 
confined  to  a  direct  trade  between  Asia  and  the  port  of  London  ; 
they  are  prohibited  from  bringing  any  of  the  productions  of 
India  or  China  directly  to  any  part  of  America,  as  well  to  the 
British  colonies  as  to  our  territories;  and  moreover  they  are 
restrained  from  carrying  any  of  the  productions  of  Asia,  directly 
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If,  (ir  ti)  aoy  port  in  Great  Britain,  Scotland, 
!■  .-iii'.'lo  port  of  London. 
-ii[inl;itca,  that  our  vessels  shall  be  admitted 
ml  liiirbors  of  the  British  territories  in  the 
t  mil'  citizens  may  freely  carry  on  a  trade 
<'.s  and  the  United  States,  in  all  such 
iiLiportatioii  or  exportation  shall  not  be 
■o\  i  Jod  oiilj,  that  when  Great  Britain  is  at 
1  from  their  territories  in  India,  without 
■  liiual  government  there,  military  stores, 
cir  !■']<;:  Our  vesisela  shall  pay  in  this  trade,  the 
:  duly  iis  is  jiaid  by  British  vessels  in  our  ports;  and 
>n  ihi-ir  ii[i|")rt.ition  and  exportation  shall  pay  no 
■i.:r  .'iLarLT,-;  or  duties  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
;  wlurii  iiiiimrted  or  exported  in  British  bottoms; 
L'd  tliitt  tliis  trade  shall  be  direct  between  the  United 
III'  said  ti-rrilories;  that  the  article  shall  not  be 
|.>w  tin'  vr;;.-;i;ls  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any 
uf  tlio  British  territories  in  India,  nor 


t.Tntoi 
in.'k   tlir 

l.iMl:  1, 

II  ..f  tlu'i 
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consent  of  the  British  local  government  is  required  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  export  naval  stores,  military  stores,  and  rice ;  a 
limitation  of  small  consequence ;  none  of  the  articles  except  nitre 
being  likely  to  form  any  part  of  our  return  cargoes.  Though 
this  article  is  one  against  which  the  objection  of  a  want  of  reci- 
procity (so  often,  and  so  uncandidly  urged  against  other  parts  of 
the  treaty)  has  not  been  preferred,  it  has  not  however  escaped 
censure. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  less  re- 
strained commerce  with  the  British  territories  in  India,  and  that 
the  treaty  will  alter  it  for  the  worse :  inasmuch  as  we  thereby 
incapacitate  ourselves  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  and  as  we  relinquish  the 
profitable  freights  to  be  made  between  Bombay  and  Canton,  and 
likewise  those  sometimes  obtained  from  the  English  territories  in 
Bengal  to  Ostend. 

It  would  seem  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  this  trade  has 
heretofore  existed  by  the  mere  indulgence  of  those  who  permitted 
it^  that  it  was  liable  to  variations,  that  a  total  exclusion,  especial- 
ly had  it  been  of  us  in  common  with  other  foreign  nations,  could 
have  afforded  no  just  ground  of  complaint :  that  the  relaxation 
which  has  hitherto  given  us  admission  to  the  British  Indian  ter- 
ritories, was  not  a  permanent,  but  a  mere  temporary  and  occa- 
sional regulation,  liable  to  alteration,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
demanded  as  the  basis  of  an  intercourse  to  be  adjusted  by  com- 
pact, with  a  foreign  nation,  which  would  no  longer  leave  the 
power  of  alteration  in  either  of  the  parties. 

But  in  respect  to  the  first  objection,  the  article  amounts  to  this, 
Aat  the  rights  which  it  does  grant,  shall  not  by  implication  be 
construed  to  give  a  right  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  British 
^'oasting  trade  in  India. 

If  we  have  before  shared  in  this  trade  by  permission,  nothing 
^^  the  article  will  preclude  us  from  enjoying  the  same  in  future. 
If  We  did  not  participate  in  it,  nothing  in  the  article  impairs  either 
"^^  authority  of  the  British  local  government  to  permit  our  par- 
ticipation or  our  capacity  to  profit  by  such  permission.     This 
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KrTvr.iro,  Ihll:^  to  tbe  ground,  since  the  coasting  trade 
it  was  licl'nrf  tlio  treaty  was  formed.* 
r,  :icciiriiiiiL'  to  my  information] — It  is  not  the  trade 
■■  Ka^il  ImliL's  and  China,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
■]\v  pi-rsoiis,  but  the  exportation  of  rice  and  other 
licli  iin;  cxi'hanfTcd  between  the  British  territories  in 
iiid  fiirtltvr  Indies,  that  is  denominated  the  coasting 
■  r.ritisli  li.-rriti.incs  in  India.  The  importance  of  this 
wi'll  nrirliivtood ;  nor  amiable  to  say  whether  we 
liliiiv  lircii  allowed  to  carry  it  on.  If  we  have,  the 
,  r  Iiavo  luarii  of  it,  leads  to  an  opinion  that  it  ia  not  an 
-rL[UL'ncL\  Let  it,  however,  be  granted  that 
■t  1 11.'  allowed  to  engage  in  it.  Shall  we  have 
'lain  of  this  exclusion,  than  we  have  that  we 
I  tlie  coasting  trade  of  the  European  domin- 
?  or  that  we  arc  excluded  from  the  coasting 
isiaiKls  in  the  AVcst  Indies  ?  Or  than  the 
liavi'.  that  by  our  prohibiting  tonnage  duty 
n  on  entry  of  a  foreign  vessel,  when  our 


:^1ia]l 
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tibat  bas  heretofore  induced  the  grant  of  this  permission  shall 
continue  or  exist,  the  permission  will  be  continued  or  renewed. 
The  stipulation,  restraining  the  trade,  may,  if  the  parties  see  fit, 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  trade  may  be  enlarged,  or  made  free, 
ft  being  a  contract  only  between  them  and  us,  the  parties  are  free 
to  remodify  it ;  and  without  a  formal  alteration,  if  those  in  whose 
fivor  the  restraint  is  made  consent  to  remove  it,  the  other  party 
i  released  from  the  obligation  to  observe  it.* 

Again — Surat,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bombay,  is 
&e  emporium  of  Guzerat,  and  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
tf^alabar  coast ;  the  cottons  shipped  from  Bombay  to  Canton,  are 
frequently  first  sent  from  Surat  to  Bombay.  Surat  belongs  to 
tlio  native  powers  to  which  we  have  free  access.  If  the  trans- 
pox^tion  of  cotton  and  some  few  other  commodities  from  the 
oo^£t  of  Malabar  to  Canton  is  an  important  branch  of  our  com- 
mexce,  what  will  prevent  our  prosecuting  it  from  Surat  or  any 
otlxer  free  port  in  the  hither  Indies  ? 

That  it  may  be  undertaken  from  the  ports  of  the  native 
po'vrers  is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  these 
freights  are  supplied  principally  or  alone  by  the  native  or  black 
ttiercLants,  whose  residence  would  naturally  be  in  the  ports 
^Txder  native  jurisdiction  more  frequently  than  in  those  under 
tlxe  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  foreign  powers. 

But  is  it  not  true  (and  will  not  candor  admit  it)  that  the  trade 
^o  tlie  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  European  powers  has  usually 
»^e«ii  confined  to  the  nation  to  whom  such  territories  belong  ?  In 
^'O.T  treaty  with  Holland,  have  we  not  even  stipulatctl  to  respect 

*  [This  has  been  affected  to  be  (luestioned  on  account  of  what  is  called  the  per- 
ptoriness  of  the  expressions  (to  wit),  '•  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  vessels  of 

United  States  shall  not  carry,  tfT."    But  there  is  no  real  room  for  the  question — 

•  contract  between  two  parties,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  where  a  restraint 
*■  imporied  upon  one  for  the  benefit  of  another,  it  is  always  an  implied  condition  of 
^**«  restraint  that  it  shall  continue,  unless  dispensed  with  by  the  party  for  whose 

**^*ieflt  it  is  imposed. — ^Thus  the  British  government  in  India  may  remove  the  re- 

■*^*wijt,  by  continuing  the  indulgence  in  this  respect  heretofore  granted. — And  it 

•**DM  to  me  clear  that  the  law  which  the  United  States  are  to  pass,  for  enforcing 

^« prohibition,  may,  with  good  faith,  be  qualified  with  this  provision,  ''unless  ity 

V^'^^mion  of  the  British  government  in  India."] 


ri  AMI  I. TON'S    WI.RKS. 
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triL'lc  ?  And  by  our  treaty  with  France, 
I  lolicy  is  said  to  have  laid  U8  under  eter- 
tu^li',  have  we  acquired  the  slightest  pre- 
<^\i\,  to  rcaort  to,  or  trade  with  any  i>art  of 


il:r  I'liivontion  which  opened  to  us  the  ports 
■«,  likewise  laid  open  their  remaining  terri- 

tliis  nu'asure  proceeding  from  the  necessities 

iiKiMlity  to  carry  on  their  foreign  comincrce, 
V.  ;is  liorctofore  it  has  done,  with  the  estahlish- 
I  ihi:-  opinion  require  to  bo  strengthened,  it 
iiiu'd  by  the  navigation  act,  decreed  by  the 
I'ralii'ii  whereof  ia  suspended  for  the  same 

lln'  njifniiig  to  foreigners  that  trade  to  their 
ics  ill  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
I.  in.'  tlian  a  hundred  years  excluded  foreigners 
r  i;;ist  India  trade;  for  a  few  years  past  they 

(if  tins  system.  We  have  availed  ourselves 
■,  iiiirl  shared  with  them  in  their  India  c 
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tures  to  that  market,  suffered  no  small  disappointment  and  loss 
in  finding  themselves  excluded,  upon  their  arrival,  by  a  repeal  of 
the  permission  to  foreigners  to  trade  there.  It  must  then  be  con 
sidered  as  an  important  object  secured,  in  respect  to  the  principal 
proportion  of  our  India  trade,  that  alone  which  is  capable  of 
being  pursued  as  a  branch  of  our  commerce,  that  the  treaty  turns 
a  favor  into  a  right^  and  that  our  direct  intercourse  with  the 
British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  in  all  respects  as  broad  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  herself  (except  in  the  articles  of  rice,  naval 
and  military  stores,  when  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  war),  instead 
of  being  an  uncertain  and  hazardous  trade,  as  heretofore,  from 
its  precarious  nature,  it  has  been,  will,  hereafter,  be  as  certain  as 
any  in  which  our  merchants  shall  engage. 

It  is  further  alleged,  by  way  of  objection  to  this  article,  that 
it  does  not  secure  to  our  citizens  a  right  to  feside  and  settle  in 
the  British  territories  in  India,  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
local  government.  The  observation  that  has  been  made  on  a 
similar  objection,  in  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  in  India,  is 
equally  applicable  to  this.  The  article  leaves  subjects  precisely 
in  the  situation  in  which  it  found  them.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  native 
Indians  and  the  foreigners  inhabiting  their  country,  is  more  than 
one  thousand  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter — ^that  the  most 
exact  discipline  and  subordination  among  the  forcignei^s  are 
therefore  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  British  authority 
over  that  country — that  no  foreigner,  or  even  a  British  subject, 
is  allowed  to  reside  there,  except  in  the  character  of  a  servant  of 
the  company,  or  of  a  licensed  inhabitant — that  it  has  long  been 
held  as  a  sound  opinion,  that  unrestrained  liberty  to  the  Euro- 
peans to  emigrate  to,  and  settle  among  the  Indians,  would,  in  a 
short  time,  overturn  and  destroy  the  British  empire  in  India. 
This  danger  would  by  no  means  be  diminished  by  conferring  a 
right  upon  the  Americans,  freely  to  reside  and  settle  in  India — 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  and  settle  there  by  permission 
of  the  local  British  government,  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the 
article.  But  an  [absolute  right]  to  an  entire  liberty  on  these 
points,  might  evidently  be  dangerous  to  the  British  government 
over  India — [and  in  prudence  could  not  have  been  stipulated.] 
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The  adviintageoua  footing  on  whicli  the  trade  is  placed,  \a  C 
evitlent,  that  those  who  had  no  reliance  on  the  objcclioDs  urged 
against  it,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  been  uuwilling  to  alJow 
the  treaty  any  merit  on  the  sconj  of  ibis  uiciclc,  hiivo  endeavored 
to  show  that  our  India  trade  is  of  little  iiaportaDuc,  and  of  small 
value. 

"Whatever  article  can  be  supplied  by  the  India  Company,  may 
likewise  be  supplied  by  us,  and  some  of  them  on  better  tenm  by 
ua,  than  by  them.  The  reports  of  the  commitico  of  tho  directors 
of  the  East  India  company,  published  ia  I7&i!,  when  their  charter 
was  renewed,  afford  iisefiil  information  on  Uiis  subjcot,  and  dis- 
close factJj  which  show  the  advantages  ihatiru  shall  poitsi:^  in 
this  trade  over  tho  company.  They  admit,  that  in  the  articles  of 
iron,  wines,  canvas,  cordage,  arma,  and  nuviil  and  military  stores, 
foreigners  can  entei*iQto  a  beneficial  ooiupetition  with  thcio ;  nod 
that  canvas  and  cordage,  and  wc  may  add,  all  naval  stores  and 
several  other  articles,  can  always  be  furnished  ia  lut^  by 
foreigners,  cheaper  than  by  the  company. 

If  we  appreciate  the  sidvantage  we  havo  over  them,  in 
articles  of  suddIv  as  are  of  our  own  erowth  or  Drodoetion. 
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from  Europe.  Though  no  document  is  at  hand  that  will  show 
the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  India,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  View  of  the  United  States,  that  the  amount  in 
value  of  our  importations  from  Asia  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
value  of  our  whole  annual  consumption  of  foreign  commodities. 
It  IB  true  that  the  porcelain,  silks,  nankeens,  and  teas  of  China, 
form  a  large  portion  of  this  annual  importation.  But,  after  a  full 
deduction  on  this  account,  a  great  and  profitable  branch  of  our 
commerce  will  be  found  in  our  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  It 
should  be  remembered,  [also,]  that  it  is  not  the  consumption 
of  our  own  country  that  regulates  the  quantity  of  India  goods 
that  we  import ;  other  countries  have  been  supplied  through  us 
with  the  febrics  and  productions  of  both  India  and  China.  The 
treaty  will  enlarge  this  demand.* 

Several  circimistances  calculated  to  give  our  trade  with  Asia, 
an  advantage  against  foreign  competition,  and  a  preference  to  our 
trade  with  Europe,  are  deserving  of  attention. 

First. — ^The  direct  trade  between  us  and  Asia,  including  the 
East  Indies  as  well  as  China,  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  the  British 
East  India  company,  their  ships  being  obliged  to  return  to  the 
port  of  London,  and  there  to  discharge. 

Second. — ^The  difference  between  the  duties  on  Asiatic  goods 
imported  in  American  bottoms  direct  from  Asia,  and  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  same  goods  in  foreign  bottoms  from  Asia  or  from 
Europe ;  being  on  all  articles  a  favorable  discrimination,  and  in 
the  articles  of  teas,  the  duties  on  those  imported  in  foreign  bot- 
toms being  50  per  cent,  higher  than  on  those  imported  in  Ame- 
rican bottoms. 

The  particular  difierence  of  duties  on  Asiatic  goods  imported 

in  American  and  in  foreign  bottoms,  so  favorable  to  our  own 
navigation,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  right  reserved  by  Great 
Britain  to  impose  countervailing  duties  in  certain  cases;  that 
right  being  relative  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  territories  in  Europe. 

*  Perhaps  from  the  certainty  of  the  rights  which  it  confers,  it  may  invite  a 
Ibreign  capital  to  extensive  enterprises,  in  which  the  United  States  will  he  an  en- 
trepot  between  India  and  a  great  part  of  Earope. 
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Third. — The  European  intercourse  with  Asia  is,  in  moat  case%. , 
conducted  by  corporation  or  excluEive  companies,  and  all  c 
rience  has  proved  that  in  every  species  of  busineas  (tliat  of  h 
ing  and  a  few  analogous  employments  excepted),  in  conductiilf -^ 
of  wliicli  a  competition  shall  exist  between  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, the  superior   economy,  enterprise,   zeai,   and  perse- 
verance of  the  former,  will  make  thera  an  ovennatcb  for  tba 
latter;  and  that  while  individuals  acijuire  richci!,  corporatioi 
engaged  in  the  same  business,  often  Bink  their  capital  and  fa 
come  bankrupt     The  British  East  India  company  are  moruon 
burdened  with  various  terms  and  conditions,  which  they  ore  l| 
quired  to  observe  in  their  Asiatic  trade,  aud  which  operate  4 
so  mauj  advantages  in  favor  of  their  rivals  in  the  supply  of  ft 
eign  markets.     The  company,  for  example,  are  obliged  fi 
ally  to  invest  a  large  capital  in  the  purchase  of  British  mauaj 
tares  to  be  exported  and  sold  by  them  in  India;  the  loss  oif 
these  investments  is  considerable  every  year,  as  few  of  the  ma- 
nufactures which  they  are  obliged  to  purchase,  will  sell  ia  India 
for  their  cost  and  charges ;  besides,  from  the  policy  of  piotectiatH 

thp  bomo   mnm]fant,iirps.  thf    nnmnnnv  ara   in   a  avfut  moABrndifl 
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those  of  India.  So  apprehensive  have  the  British  government 
been  of  endangering  their  home  manufactures  by  the  permission 
of  Asiatic  goods  to  be  consumed  in  Qreat  Britain,  that  they 
have  imposed  eighteen  per  cent,  duties  on  the  gross  sales  of  all 
India  muslins,  which  is  equal  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  their 
prime  cost.  The  duties  on  coarser  India  goods  are  still  higher, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  Asiatic  articles,  including  all  stained 
and  printed  goods,  is  prohibited  from  being  consumed  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  British  manufacturers  were  not  satisfied  even  with  this 
prohibitory  system;  and  on  the  late  renewal  of  the  company's 
charter,  they  urged  the  total  exclusion  from  British  consump- 
tion of  all  India  goods,  and  moreover  proposed  that  the  company 
should  be  held  to  import  annually  from  India  a  large  amount  of 
raw  materials,  and  particularly  cotton,  for  the  supply  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers. 

Those  facts  are  noticed  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  free  access  to  the  India  market,  from  whence  we  may 
obtain  those  goods  which  would  be  extensively  consumed  even 
in  the  first  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  did  not  the  security 
of  their  manufactories  require  their  exclusion.* 

Camillus. 
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1795. 

The  third  article  contains  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
trade  and  intercourse  that  it  authorizes  between  us  and  the  Bri- 
tiflh  colonies  on  the  American  continent.  The  twelfth  article 
was  intended  to  adjust  the  trade  between  us  and  the  British 

[*  Great  Britain  has  made  it  a  serious  point,  in  which  she  has  in  more  than  one 
tiitti*v*^  succeeded,  to  engage  foreign  powers  (the  emperor  was  one)  to  renounce 
establishments  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India,  from  their  own  territories : 
yet  this  treaty  opens  all  the  territories  to  us.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  denied  merit, 
InA  criminate,  in  this  very  particular.] 
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i.-l:uii!s  ill  ilu'  West  Ii)ilii?,«.  The  thirteenth  article  secures  to  us 
;i  <liivi't  tnidi'  with  till.'  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
It  \fi  {\i<-  iilVicu  (if  tliL'  i'uTirtoenth  and  the  fifteenth  articles,  to  ascer- 
tain anil  L'^-tabli^h  tlic  terms  of  the  iDtercourse  and  trade  be- 
twwii  the  tiTritorios  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  domi- 
Liiuiis  in  Kuroiio. 

'I'lir  Ibiirti-eiith  article  establishes  a  perfect  and  reciprocal  li- 
biTty  ui'  i.-u)niiii;ri'e  ami  navigation  between  the  territories  of  the 
1,'niluil  Slates  and  uf  tiie  British  dominions  in  Europe ;  stipulates 
tliat  (/ic  j'">/'k  u"-f  iu/i<ilii'aiits  of  the  two  countriea  respectively, 
iiamrlv,  of  ilic  I'liitfil  Status,  and  of  the  British  dominions  in 
l!]nt(j]if,  shall  have  libony  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes 
tn  tile  [lulls,  cities,  fliul  ['laces  of  each  other,  within  the  territo- 
ries ami  dominions  aforeaaid,  to  resort  and  reside  there,  withont 
liinilatiun  of  time,  to  iiire  houses  and  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
i;i.iinnuroo ;  and  that  the  merchants  and  traders  on  each  side  shall 
L'njuv,  for  their  commerce,  the  fullest  protection  and  security, 
sulijei't,  iiutwithslamliii^f,  in  respect  to  the  stipulations  of  this  ar- 
ticle, til  the  laws  ol  tlie  two  nations  respectively. 
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Other,  of  any  article  to  and  from  his  territories,  the  importation 
or  exportation  whereof  was  at  the  same  time  free  to  some  other 
nation :  in  order  to  prevent  such  inequalities,  and  to  secure  ef- 
fectually to  the  parties,  a  right  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  each 
other  on  terms  equally  advantageous  and  extensive,  with  those 
established  by  either,  with  any  other  nation,  the  fifteenth  arti- 
cle stipulates — 

1.  That  no  other  or  higher  duty  shall  be  exacted  or  paid,  on 
the  ships  and  merchandises,  nor  ou  the  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  one  of  the  parties,  on  their  entry  or 
importation  into  the  territories  of  the  other,  than  shall  be  paya- 
ble on  the  like  ships,  and  merchandises,  and  on  similar  articles 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  nation. 

2.  That  no  article,  the  importation  or  exportation  of  which  by 
either  party,  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  other,  is  prohibited, 
shall  be  imported  or  exported  to  or  from  the  same  by  any  other 
foreign  nation ;  and  that  every  article  allowed  to  be  imported  or 
exported  to  or  from  the  territories  of  either  party,  by  any  fo- 
reign nation,  may  be  imported  or  exported  to  or  from  the  same, 
by  the  parties  respectively. 

By  these  stipulations  it  is  agreed,  that  the  people  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
shall  have  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  between  the  said  territo- 
ries in  all  articles  and  commodities  in  which  any  other  foreign 
nation  may  trade  with  either  of  the  parties ;  that  the  impost  or 
duties  on  any  article  in  the  course  of  such  trade,  shall  be  no 
other  or  higher  than  the  lowest  imposts  or  duties  paid  by  any 
other  foreign  nation  on  the  like  article ;  that  both  parties  shall 
remain  free,  totally  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  exportation, 
to  or  from  their  respective  territories,  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
merchandise,  or  to  increase  the  existing  duties,  or  to  impose  new 
ones  on  the  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  merchandises, 
into  their  respective  territories;  such  prohibitions  and  duties 
operating  equally  against  all  foreign  nations.  So  far  as  respects 
the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  parties,  these  stipu- 
lations breathe  the  spirit  of  reciprocity :  the  residue  of  the  fif- 
teenth article  principally  relates  to  the  navigation  which  the 
parties  shall  employ  in  this  trade. 
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Tlio  fir.-rt  clause  of  the  15th  article,  in  the  spirit  of  those  trea- 
tii^^  wliicti  (iiiitualiy  confer  the  right  of  the  most  favored  nations, 
siiimlatorf  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  paid  b;  the 
sliips  of  tlic  out;  ]iarty  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are 
pLiiJ  liy  tlic  like  vessels  of  all  other  nations. 

By  our  laws,  a  ditlercnce  exists  between  the  tonnage  duty 
paiil  liy  an  American  vossci,  and  that  paid  by  a  foreign  vessel  in 
onr  ]iorts :  the  American  vessel  pays  only  six  cents  per  ton  on 
her  ciilry,  tlie  forei^'ii  vo.'isel,  on  her  entry,  paj^  fifty  cents  per 
ton.  anil  niiout  twenty  per  cent,  more  duties  on  all  teas  import- 
ed finiii  Kuru]ic,  and  ten  ])cr  cent,  more  doties  on  the  importa- 
tion ol'  other  floods,  than  arc  payable  on  the  importation  of  the 
same  •^^•>nU.  in  an  American  vessel. 

lly  the  llritish  laws,  the  difference  between  the  duties  paid 
hy  r.riii.^^li  and  foreijjjii  vessels  in  the  British  porta  in  Europe,  is 
Ir.-'s  th:in  thiil  which  exists  in  our  ports :  the  consequence  is,  that 
a  llritisli  veri.sel,  of  a  given  burden,  pays  considerably  more  ton- 
najre  dntii-s  in  the  trade  between  our  territories  and  the  British 
pDits  in  I'jirope,  tliiLii  is  paid  by  an  American  vessel  of  the  same 
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right  to  impose  such  daty  as  may  be  adequate  to  effeot  this  end. 
The  preceding  clause  of  this  article  stipulates,  that  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  of  each  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  than 
those  imposed  on  the  like  vessels  and  cargoes  of  all  other  nations ; 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  reserve  a  right  to  increase  against 
ns,  their  alien  tonnage  duty,  and  to  impose  the  countervailing 
duty  in  question ;  as  without  such  reservation,  the  same  could 
not  have  been  done,  unless  by  laws  equally  operating  against  all 
other  nations — [which  would  have  been  unjust  in  reference  to 
such  of  them  as  might  not,  like  us,  have  discriminated  in  their 
duties  between  their  own  and  foreign  vessels.] 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested,  by  which  this  counter- 
vailing power  might  be  executed. 

One  by  imposing  a  jpro  raUi  duty  on  the  importation  of  goods 
into  the  British  ports  in  Europe  by  American  vessels,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  duties  payable  in  our  ports  on  the 
importation  of  goods  by  American  or  British  vessels. 

[The  other,]  by  imposing  the  identical  duty  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  from  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  American 
vessels,  which  forms  the  difference  between  the  duties  payable 
on  the  importation  of  the  same  goods  into  our  ports  by  American 
or  British  vessels. 

As  the  articles  imported  by  our  vessels  into  the  British  ports 
in  Europe,  are  dissimilar  from  those  imported  from  the  same  into 
our  ports,  one  rule  of  difference  would  not  effect  the  equalization 
sought  for ;  and  as  our  difference  of  duties  is  not  the  same  on  all 
articles,  being  higher  on  some  than  on  others — [and  as,  moreover, 
the  quantities  and  amount  of  different  articles  differ  widely,  and 
are  liable  to  continual  proportional  variations,]  no  uniform  [ave- 
rage] rule  of  countervailing  these  differences  can  be  devised ;  the 
[correct]  execution,  therefore,  of  this  power,  in  the  method  first 
suggested,  is  impracticable,  and,  [it  is  presumed,]  must  be  dis- 
carded. 

The  power,  then,  [it  would  seem,]  can  only  be  [equitably] 
exercised  by  imposing  on  the  articles  which  we  shall  export  in 
American  vessels  from  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  a  duty  iden- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  constitutes,  in  any  case,  the  differ- 
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ence  of  duty,  payable  in  our  ports,  on  thoBame  articles  importo&'j 
from  tlio  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  a  Brilish  or  Americoa  v«i 
sel.  Thu3  tbey  may  impose  oa  tea  and  other  Asiatic  goods,  a 
well  as  on  the  European  goods,  which  we  shall  export  from  t 
British  ports  in  Europe,  the  identical  duty  or  the  same  s 
which  constitutes  the  difference  of  duties  payftblo  in  our  porta  d 
the  importation  from  thence  of  the  same  articles  by  an  Auierici 
or  a  British  vessel. 

The  right  to  countervail  our  alien  tonnage  duty  by  imjwstaj 
an  alien  tonnage  duty  on  our  vessels  entering  the  British  porta  i] 
Europe,  equal  to  that  which  shall  be  payable  on  their  veasolfl  e 
tering  our  ports,  will  continue  so  long  as  the  comnacrciul  XTestijf 
shall  endure,  and  will  apply  to  any  future  increase  of  the  tonnage 
duty  on  foreign  vessels  that  we  may  eatablish ;  it  is  howtiver 
stipulated  in  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  article,  that  we  aball 
abstain  from  increasing  the  tonnage  duty  on  British  vessels,  And 
also  from  increasing  the  difference  that  now  exists  between  the 
duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  any  articles  into  our  ports 
in   British  or  in  American  vessels,  until  the  expiration  of  ttnu 
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1.  As,  for  the  purpose  of  encjouraging  or  protecting  the  agri- 
cultore  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  several  of  our  pro- 
ductions, in  common  with  similar  productions  of  the  other  na- 
tions, are  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  the  British  ports  in 
Europe ;  we  are  free,  whenever  our  interest  shall  require  it,  also 
to  exclude  any  of  the  productions  of  the  British  dominions  from 
being  imported  into  our  ports,  extending  such  exclusions,  as  they 
do,  to  the  like  manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  nations. 

Should  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  has  not  been 
ratified,  in  its  modification  retain  the  stipulation  relative  to  the 
importation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  would  constitute  an  exception  to  this  proposition.  But 
as  the  West  India  productions  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  they  would  not  fall  within  the  reason  of  these  prohibi- 
tions, and,  therefore,  the  exception  would  be  of  no  consequence. 

2.  As,  for  the  like  reasons,  some  of  our  productions  are 
subject,  in  common  with  the  like  productions  of  other  nations,  to 
high,  or  prohibitory  duties  in  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  we  are 
free,  likewise,  to  impose  similar  duties  on  any  of  the  productions 
or  manufactures  of  the  British  dominions,  extending  such  duties, 
as  they  do,  to  the  like  productions  and  manufactures  of  other 
foreign  nations. 

3.  As  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  shipping,  has  heretofore  confined  the  importation  of 
foreign  productions  into  the  British  ports,  to  British  ships,  and  to 
the  ships  of  the  country  producing  the  same;  the  15th  article 
[appears]  to  contain  an  important  innovation  on  this  celebrated 
act;  inasmuch  as  [by  the  most  obvious  construction  of  the 
terms]  it  gives  us  a  right  to  import  from  our  own  territories  into 
the  British  ports  in  Europe  every  article  and  description  of  goods 
and  merchandises,  which  any  nation  in  their  own  ships  is  allowed 
to  import.  In  consequence  whereof,  while  all  other  foreign  na- 
tions are  prohibited  and  restrained  from  importing  in  their  own 
vessels  into  Great  Britain  any  goods  or  merchandises,  except 
those  of  their  own  particular  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
we,  by  the  treaty,  have  a  right  to  carry  from  our  ports  to  the 
British  ports  in  Europe,  not  only  goods  and  merchandises  of  our 
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ence  of  duty,  payable  in  our  ports,  on  the  Banio  urticlcs  imported  " 
from  the  Britieb  porta  in  Europe,  by  a  British  or  American  ves- 
sel. Thus  they  may  impose  on  t«a  and  other  Aai&tic  goods,  aa 
well  as  on  the  European  goodfl,  which  wo  shall  export  from  the 
British  ports  in  Europe,  the  identical  duty  or  tho  same  sura 
which  constitutes  the  difference  of  duties  payitblc  in  our  ports  on 
the  importation  from  thence  of  the  same  articles  by  an  American 
or  a  British  vessel. 

The  right  to  countervail  our  alien  tonnage  duty  by  imposing 
an  alien  tonnage  duty  on  our  vessels  entering  the  British  porm  il^^_ 
Europe,  equal  to  that  which  shall  be  payable;  on  their  veaaela  69i^^| 
tering  our  ports,  will  continue  so  lung  as  the  commercial  treatjr    _ 
shall  endure,  and  will  apply  to  any  future  increase  of  ihu  tunasge 
duty  on  foreign  vessels  that  wo  may  eHtablish;  it  is  howcror 
stipulatcrl  in  the  conclusion  of  tho  fifteenth  article,  that  wo  tihal) 
abstain  from  increasing  the  tonnage  duty  on  British  veasels,  and 
also  from  increasing  the  difference  that  now  exists  between  the 
duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  any  artick-s  into  our  ports 
in   British  or  in  American  vessels,  until  tho  expiration  of  tWQ^^g 
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1.  As,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  or  protecting  the  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  Oreat  Britain,  several  of  our  pro- 
ductions, in  common  with  similar  productions  of  the  other  na- 
tions, are  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  the  British  ports  in 
Europe ;  we  are  free,  whenever  our  interest  shall  require  it,  also 
to  exclude  any  of  the  productions  of  the  British  dominions  from 
being  imported  into  our  ports,  extending  such  exclusions,  as  they 
do,  to  the  like  manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  nations. 

Should  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  has  not  been 
ratified,  in  its  modification  retain  the  stipulation  relative  to  the 
importation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  would  constitute  an  exception  to  this  proposition.  But 
as  the  West  India  productions  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own 
country,  they  would  not  fall  within  the  reason  of  these  prohibi- 
tions, and,  therefore,  the  exception  would  be  of  no  consequence. 

2.  As,  for  the  like  reasons,  some  of  our  productions  are 
Bubject,  in  common  with  the  like  productions  of  other  nations,  to 
high,  or  prohibitory  duties  in  the  British  ports  in  Europe,  we  are 
£?€«,  likewise,  to  impose  similar  duties  on  any  of  the  productions 
or  manufactures  of  the  British  dominions,  extending  such  duties, 
as  they  do,  to  the  like  productions  and  manufactures  of  other 
foreign  nations. 

8.  As  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  shipping,  has  heretofore  confined  the  importation  of 
foreign  productions  into  the  British  ports,  to  British  ships,  and  to 
the  ships  of  the  country  producing  the  same;  the  15th  article 
[appears]  to  contain  an  important  innovation  on  this  celebrated 
act;  inasmuch  as  [by  the  most  obvious  construction  of  the 
terms]  it  gives  us  a  right  to  import  from  our  own  territories  into 
the  British  ports  in  Europe  every  article  and  description  of  goods 
and  merchandises,  which  any  nation  in  their  own  ships  is  allowed 
to  import.  In  consequence  whereof,  while  all  other  foreign  na- 
tions are  prohibited  and  restrained  from  importing  in  their  own 
vessels  into  Great  Britain  any  goods  or  merchandises,  except 
those  of  their  own  particular  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
we,  by  the  treaty,  have  a  right  to  carry  from  our  ports  to  the 
British  ports  in  Europe,  not  only  goods  and  merchandises  of  our 
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■nwLli,  jiroduLv,  or  manufoctare,  but  also  of  such  goods 
■ri'liiimlisos,  tlio  growth,  produce,  or  manufitcture  of  any 
n.uioii,  ;is  ;t  iiatiun  producing  or  maaafacturing  the  same, 
.iiiport  ill  their  vci-sols  into  Great  Britain. 
'lioiiM  it  ever  bo.  politic  to  exclude  all  foreign  vessels 
niiortiiig,  or  exporting,  any  species  of  goods,  wares,  or 
iiilist.'S,  by  ciitiruiiiig  their  importation  or  exportation  to 

II  vi'ASL'ls;  wi!  !iri!  perfectly  free  to  do  bo;  with  the  excep- 
lalive  to  tlic  AVest  India  productions,  referred  to  under 
I  proposition ;  llius,  for  example,  we  may  prohibit  the  im- 

III  of  all  Asiatic  goods,  except  in  American  bottoms. 

.t  tliesc  articles  of  tlie  treaty  leave  our  navigation  and 
'ee  as  fixse,  ami  secure  to  us  as  extensive  advantages  as 
lefore  been  jirocurcd  by  our  commercial  treaties  with 
iiatiuiis,  will  be  ^cen  by  the  following  comparison : 
Sy  tlie  articles  hrforc  us,  the  parties  restrain  themselves 
nposing  any  otlier  or  higher  duties  on  the  vessels  and 
of  caeli  oilier,  tliiiii  they  impose  on  the  vessels  and  car- 
Lill  oilier  iiiLtioiis;  and  also  from  imposing  a  prohibition 
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The  2d  and  Sd  articles  of  our  treaty  with  Holland,  and  the 
8d  and  4th  of  oar  treaty  with  Sweden,  likewise  contain  mutual 
stipulations,  that  the  subjects  and*  citizens  of  the  several  parties 
shall  pay  in  the  ports,  havens,  and  places  of  their  respective 
countries,  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  imposts  than  those  which 
the  nations  most  favored  shall  pay ;  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  exemptions  in  trade  and 
navigation,  which  the  said  nations  shall  enjoy. 

2.  The  articles  before  us,  after  stipulating  that  there  shall  be 
between  our  territories  and  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  a 
reciprocal  and  perf|pt  liberty  of  commerce,  declare,  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  always  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries. 
The  introductory  articles  of  our  treaties  with  France,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  after  asserting  the  intentions  of  the  parties  to  take 
equality  and  reciprocity  as  their  basis,  likewise  leave  each  party 
at  liberty  to  form  such  regulations  respecting  commerce  and  navi- 
gation as  it  shall  find  convenient  to  itself— and  the  2d  and  3d 
articles  of  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  after  stipulating  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  respecting  the  duties  and  imposts,  and  the  freedom  of 
their  navigation  and  trade,  likewise  require  their  submission  to 
the  laws  and  usages  established  in  the  two  countries. 

8.  The  articles  before  us,  in  their  provisions  relative  to  navi- 
gation, stipulate,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  common  with 
our  other  treaties,  that  the  ships  of  the  parties  shall  not  be  subject 
to  higher  or  other  duties,  than  those  paid  by  all  other  nations. 
They  go  farther,  and  agreee  to  vary  this  rule,  so  far  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  equalize  the  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  the  parties  on 
the  ships  of  each  other.  Our  treaty  with  France  is  the  only  one 
in  which  we  discover  a  similar  stipulation. — France  had  a  high 
alien  tonnage  duty  on  all  foreign  vessels  transporting  the  mer- 
chandise of  France  from  one  port  to  another  port  in  her  domin- 
ions. We  had  a  less  alien  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  ships  employed 
in  a  similar  trade :  though  not  equally  extensive,  the  case  is 
parallel  to  that  which  exists  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  We 
have  a  high  alien  tonnage  duty  on  all  foreign  vessels  entering 
our  ports ;  Great  Britain  has  a  less  alien  tonnage  duty  on  foreign 
vessels  entering  her  ports.    In  our  treaty  with  France  we  reserve 
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o  coiiiikTvail  tlin  -Alien  tonnc^dutj  imposed  by  France; 
;l;.:  iii:iniLi;r,  in  our  treaty  witb  Great  Britain,  she  reserves 
1..  rniiiitcrvail  the  alien  tonnage  doty  imposed  by  ua. 
?i'l,  ill  butli  i^^^tal:ees,  has  been  to  place  the  navigation  of 
i.s  o[i  tlic  fooling  of  exact  equality. 
IinT.>.liri.:^  oxpo.-itiun  of  these  articles,  illustrated  by  the 
SMii  ol' tlmir  provisions,  with  the  analogous  articles  of  our 
i\ili''s,  wimhl  lie  sufficient  to  vindicate  them  against  the 
IS  lo  ivliieli  liii.'v  have  been  exposed. — It  is,  however, 

ii.lvisijiile  to  taiie  notice  of  such  of  these  objections  as 
y  to  haveiuiy  influence  on  the  publicypinion. — [This  will 

ill  a  subsi'ijuont  number.] 

Camillus. 
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Nothing  in  the  expressions  themselves  requires  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  customary  and  established  meaning  of  them  in  other  trea- 
ties would  lead  to  a  rejection  of  it. — The  object  of  the  clause  is 
not  the  limitation  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  parties,  but  the 
subjection  of  their  mutual  navigation  and  commerce  to  their 
respective  laws. — This  end  is  most  fully  attained  by  understanding 
the  parties  to  mean  their  future  as  well  as  their  existing  laws. 
Besides,  the  interpretation  must  be  such  as  will  not  destroy  the 
use  and  meaning  of  other  parts  of  the  treaty.  If  this  construction 
is  just,  some  of  the  most  important  stipulations  of  the  fifteenth 
article  would  really  become  useless.  For  instance,  if  the  laws, 
existing  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty,  are  alone  to  prevail,  the 
articles  of  commerce,  admitted  or  excluded  by  those  laws,  must 
remain  entitled  to  admission  or  liable  to  exclusion.  Why  then 
say  in  the  fifteenth  article  "  that  no  prohibition  sJiall  he  imposed 
on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles  to  or  from  the 
territories  of  the  parties  respectively,  which  shall  not  extend  to 
all  other  nations  ?"  If  a  prohibition,  applying  to  all  foreign 
nations,  may  be  imposed  (as  the  clause  allows),  this  would  be  a 
new  or  subsequent  law,  varying  the  law  existing  at  the  time  of 
making  the  treaty,  and  consequently  defeating  the  construction  in 
question. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Cato  to  support  his  construction  is 
equally  defective  with  his  interpretation  itself  The  fourteenth 
article  is  in  general  terms,  and  similar,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 
introductory  articles  of  other  treaties ;  so  far  from  the  last  clause 
thereof  being  capable  of  destroying  the  preceding  stipulations,  it 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  next  article  to  ascertain  the  points 
which  the  parties  mutually  agree  to  except  from  their  legislative 
power.  In  all  cases  not  thus  excepted,  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  parties  is  subject  to  their  existing  or  future  laws. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  on  the  several  objections  which 
bave  proceeded  from  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  restrains  us  from 
imposing  prohibitory  duties  and  exclusions :  they  are  but  sub- 
divisions of  the  error  that  has  been  just  combated. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  stated  by  several  writers. 
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and  muuli  labored  by  Cato,  is,  that  noder  the  right  reserved  to 
the  British  t^overnment  to  countervail  an  aiieu  toocago  duty,  by 
the  imposition  of  an  equivalent  one  oa  our  vessels  entering  tbdr 
ports,  they  would  gain  and  we  should  lose. 

Several  methods  are  adopted  to  provo  this  opinion.  The  ob- 
servation that  we  have  a  tonnage  duty  on  our  own  veesels,  and 
that  Great  Britain  Las  none,  id  repeated  by  way  of  objccUon 
againijt  this  as  well  as  against  the  proposed  adjusttneDt  conUuned 
iu  the  12th  article.  The  same  reply  already  given  might  bo 
sufficionl  in  this  place. 

But  [is  it  true]  that  British  ships  entering  liieir  own  porta  in 
Europe  are  wholly  free  from  a  tonnage  duty?  the  contrary  is 
the  fact ;  since  it  is  understood,  that  they  pay  a  tounage  duty  for 
the  support  of  light-houses,  and  some  other  institutions,  connected 
with  their  navigation,  which  [in  all  their  ports*]  exiieeda  ibe 
tonnage  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  that  we  lovy  on  the  entry  of 
OUT  own  vessels  employed  in  foreign  tritdu.  But  Great  Britain 
(it  is  alleged)  will  not  only  imjjow  in  virtue  of  this  rcscTTcd 
right,  Sfty  cents  per  Um  on  our  Teoads  emtering  her  ports,  but^fl 
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Stances,  less  than  the  tonnage  duty  paid  by  British  ships  entering 
our  ports.  The  object  of  this  clause  (8th  of  the  15th  article)  is  to 
equalize  the  alien  tonnage  duties  of  the  parties.  Hence  thf 
reservation  of  a  right  to  the  British  government,  to  impose  on 
our  vessels  entering  their  ports  in  Europe,  a  tonnage  duty  equal 
to  that  which  shall  be  payable  by  British  vessels  in  our  ports. 
It  would  be  against  the  manifest  views  of  the  parties  as  well  as 
against  the  explicit  terms  of  the  article,  to  impose  a  tpnnage  duty 
(whether  for  light-money,  Trinity-dues,  or  any  other  purpose) 
which  should  exceed  that  which  shall  be  payable  by  British 
vessels  in  our  ports. 

The  right  reserved  is  expressly  to  impose  on  our  vessels  an 
equal,  not  a  greater  tonnage  duty  than  we  shall  impose  on  their 
vessels.    This  objection,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned. 

But  again,  it  is  urged,  that  our  navigation,  should  it  weather 
Scylla,  must  perish  on  Charybdis :  for  we  are  gravely  told  by 
CatOy  that  under  the  right  reserved  to  the  British  government  to 
impose  such  duty  as  may  be  sufficient  to  countervail,  or,  which 
is  equivalent,  to  balance  the  difference  of  duty  payable  on  the 
importation  into  our  ports  of  Asiatic  or  European  goods  by  Ame- 
rican or  by  British  vessels,  our  ships  will  be  thrown  out  of  the 
trade  with  the  British  European  dominions ;  because  under  this 
right,  the  British  government  will  impose  a  duty  on  our  pro- 
ductions carried  to  their  ports  in  our  own  ships,  equal  to  the 
whole  duty  payable  on  the  goods  and  merchandises  imported 
into  our  ports  by  British  ships ;  and  as  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dises which  we  receive  from  them  exceed  in  value  those  that 
they  receive  from  us  by  one-third,  and  as  the  duty  to  be  counter- 
vailed is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  goods  received 
fix)m  them,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  countervailing  duty 
must  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  our  produc- 
tions carried  in  our  own  ships  to  the  British  ports  in  Europe, 
while  the  same  will  be  free  in  British  ships.  A  more  extra- 
vagant construction,*  or  an  argument  more  inaccurately  formed, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

[*  If  I  mistake  not,  the  assertion  of  Cato,  as  to  the  whole  dtUy^  has  been  retracted ; 
bvt  the  residue  of  bis  error  on  this  point  remains  unrecalled.] 
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TliQ  countervailing  right  ia  not  applicable  to  tho  whole  di 
payable  on  goods  and  uicrchandiees  imported  into  our  ports  in 
British  ships,  but  expressly  confined  to  the  difference  of  duty 
now  payable  on  the  same  when  imported  by  American  or  by 
British  vessels.  This  differenco  is  onc-tvnth  port  of  the  duty  upoo 
all  European  goods,  that  ia  to  Miy,  these  goods  pay  onc-tKulh 
part  more  daty  when  imported  in  British  vessels  than  is  paid  on 
the  same  when  imported  in  an  American  veesel ;  in  alt  cases, 
therefore,  where  our  impost  is  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  dif- 
ference of  duty  to  be  countervailed  amounts  to  only  one  per  cent. 
on  the  value  of  the  goods,  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  as  is  alleged  by 
Cato;  in  the  instance  of  teas  imported  from  Europe  the  difference 
ie  greater :  again  it  is  not  an  ^gregate  sum,  that  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned under  this  countervailing  right,  for  this  sum  would  he 
liable  to  eonstant  variation,  according  to  the  quantity  and  apedes 
of  goods  imported  into  our  porta  from  time  to  time  by  British 
vesaelH ;  and  besides,  the  British  government  possess  no  menus 
whereby  the  amount  thereof  oonld  bo  ascertained. 

Catu  feels  and  admits  the  force  of  these  remarks  as  decii 
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still  we  are  told  that  for  this,  likewise,  the  treaty  is  blamable, 
because  even  equality  will  be  such  an  advantage  to  our  rival, 
that  we  shall  be  unable  to  maintain  tbe  competition. 

This  objection  brings  with  it  a  quality  rarely  to  be  discovered 
in  the  opinions  of  the  cavillers  against  the  treaty.  Their  usual 
error  is  a  felse  and  magnified  estimate  of  the  comparative  re- 
sources, strength  and  importance  of  our  country ;  in  this  instance, 
shifting  their  ground,  they  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
contend  for  our  inferiority  in  a  branch  of  business  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which,  we  are  unquestionably  able  to  meet  a  fair 
competition  with  any  nation. 

With  what  propriety  could  we  have  proposed  or  expected  an 
adjustment  of  our  intercourse  by  which  our  vessels  should  have 
been  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  those  of  the  other  party  ? 
As  the  trade  was  mutually  beneficial,  why  could  we,  more  than 
Chreat  Britain,  ask  for  an  arrangement  that  should  subject  our 
rival  to  comparatively  heavier  burdens  ?  Does  any  considerate 
man  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  proper  for  us  to  ask,  or 
that  there  is  the  least  probability  that  Great  Britain  would  have 
acceded  to,  an  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  our  mutual  navi- 
gation, that  should  have  secured  to  us  advantages  denied  to  • 
them  ?  To  place  the  navigation  of  the  parties  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, was  all  that  could  be  rationally  expected  by  either — and  so 
fiu:  from  such  a  settlement  being  injurious  to  us,  the  contrary 
has  long  been  the  opinion  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  K 
it  is  true,  that  we  are  unable  to  maintain  a  competition  with  the 
British  navigation,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  jealousy  [that 
is  understood]  to  have  shown  itself  on  their  part  on  this  subject 

But  the  fact  is  otherwise — British  ships  cannot  be  built  and 
equipped  as  cheap  as  American  ships,  nor  are  they  victualled  and 
manned*  on  as  good  terms.  Our  country  abounds  with  excellent 
materials  for  ship-building.  Great  Britain  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  a  supply  of  them.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  construction  of  ships  are  much  cheaper  in  America 

*  [In  the  comparison  in  ibis  particular,  we  must  combine  the  number  of  bands 
with  the  terms  of  compensation  according  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  two  conntries 
are  navigated.] 
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ill  t\n-:i\.  liritaiii ;  ;uiil  intelligentcharactere  in  GreatBritiun 
■11  ;i^  ill  Aiin'rira  Iulvo  affirmed,  that  an  American  merchant 
ff  (ihv  :/]\-<-n  liiirdi'ii,  can  be  built  and  equipped  for  seaone- 

(■iii;;q"'r  ili:m  a  Hritish,  Dutch,  or  French  ship  of  equal 
iios.     Ml.  Ci^xr   iiirunns  us,  that  the  cost  of  an  American 

liiiili  ul'  .nif  livf  (xik  and  cedar,  is  from  36  to  38  dollars  per 
:;i>ni['l<'ti-ly  (itiisiit'il :  while  an  oak  ship  in  the  cheapest  part 
ii.Lflujul.  l-Viiiii-o,  nr  Tlulland,  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  will 
Vi'in  'I'l  ii.  00  il.illLir.s  jicr  ton.  The  capital  employed  on  the 
rii-ari  ini'ivliaiiliii.'n  is  thei'efore  one-third  less  on  any  given 
1 1  a 'A'  Umii:iL'i.' lliaii  that  employed  in  the  same  amonnt  of 
■'li  toiiTia;.'!: ;  or  tlio  money  requisite  to  build  and  equip  for 
All  lSrilif:li  invivliaiit  ships,  will  be  sufficient  to  build  and 
>  tur  sL'ii  llirc'o  AiiHTiean  merchant  ships  of  the  same  burden 
■['i'<|iial  ■(ihkIiil's.-!.  It  is  not  only  the  difference  in  the  first 
liut  to  llii.-j  sliouM  lie  added  the  difference  of  interest  and 
aiieo,  llic  aiiiiii:il  iiniount  whereof  is  ascertained  by  the  value 

ivl'  aild  lo  this,  ilio  comparative  advantages  that  we  poo- 
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son's  Bay  company  excepted,  are  also  opened  to  us  in  like  man- 
ner as  ours  are  opened  to  them.  The  intercourse  is  confined  on 
both  sides  to  the  interior  communications,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies  being  equally  destitute  of  a  right  to  resort,  by 
sea,  with  their  ships  to  our  ports  and  harbors,  as  we  are  of 
the  right  to  resort,  by  sea,  with  our  ships  to  their  ports  and  har- 
bors. 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
are  the  only  British  dominions  to  which  the  treaty,  in  its  origi- 
nal form  does  not  give  a  right  of  intercourse  and  trade. 

The  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  on  Spanish  lands, 
and  the  right  of  precedence  is  conceded  for  specified  objects, 
beyond  which  the  Spanish  government  are  vigilant  to  restrain 
the  settlers. 

Spain  may  possibly  be  induced  to  allow  us  a  right  in  common 
with  Great  Britain  to  cut  mahogany  and  dye-woods  in  this  region ; 
but  Great  Britain  cannot,  consistently  with  her  convention  with 
Spain,  share  with  us  the  privilege  that  she  enjoys. 

Newfoundland  is  a  mere  establishment  for  the  British  fisheries. 
The  Afirican  trade  has  been,  and  might  hereafter  be  pursued, 
if  our  humanity  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  did  not  impede 
it,  without  procuring  a  right  to  resort  to  the  British  ports  in  that 
quarter :  and  in  respect  to  the  unsettled  territory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  about  which  so  much  has  been  noticed  and  writ- 
ten, it  is  of  no  sort  of  importance,  except  in  a  small  Indian  trade 
that  employs  two  or  three  annual  ships  which  arrive  there  in 
August,  and  escape  in  September ;  besides,  that  this  trade  be- 
longs to  a  company  who  possess  a  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  it  even  against  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is  finally  alleged 
that  the  treaty  will  bind  up  and  restrain  our  government  from 
making  more  specific  and  beneficial  treaties  of  commerce  with 
other  nations. 

Those  who  urge  this  objection,  have  generally  placed  great 
reliance  on  another  objection,  which  asserts  that  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  violates  the  Constitution,  because  it  amounts  to  a 
regulation  of  commerce,  the  power  to  regulate  which  is  vested 
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in  Congr&sa  and  not  in  the  exccnlive.  Yet  these  very  chi 
tera,  in  the  next  breath,  mointAJn  that  the  treaty  is  bad, 
cause  it  precludes  our  executive  goveriimttnt  (for  no  oH 
power  can  make  treaties)  from  making  mgre  minute  and  beneff 
cial  commcrciat  trcaliea  with  other  nations.  If  these  observa- 
tions cat!  be  reconciled,  it  must  be  tlina :  tlic  Constitution  does 
not  authorize  the  esecntive,  with  the  itid  of  the  HGnate,  to 
make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  having  vt-sted 
in  Congress  the  power  to  regiilate  the  trade  between  nn  and  ihit 
nation ;  but  it  allows  the  executive  to  make  commeraial  treultes 
with  any  other  nation,  which  may  establish  the  most  material 
and  minute  commercial  and  revenue  laws,  without  aficcting 
the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  regulate  trade.  That  wo  may 
have  characters  among  us  suffieienliy  iutemporate  to  wish  that 
such  was  the  Constitution,  I  ara  not  prepared  to  denj' ; — l»iit 
that  such  a  construction  can  bo  made  oat,  yet  remains  to  be 
proved. 

The  objection,  as  usual,  is  made:  in  a  loose  and  inauearalc 
manner;    literally   interpreted,  we  should  infer  that  the 
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when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  of  little  weight,  even  with 
those  who  may  imagine  that  nations  do  sometimes  make  good 
bargains  by  the  purchase  of  privileges  and  exemptions  in  their 
foreign  trade.  The  case  that  has  been  chosen  to  enforce  the  ob- 
jection, shall  be  employed  to  invalidate  it. 

Admit  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  in  operation — 
that  the  oil  and  provision  merchants  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  wine  and  brandy  merchants  of  France  are  desirous  of  a  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  whereby  those  commodities  shall  be 
received  from  each  other  on  low  duties  or  freely — admit  further, 
that  the  governments  of  the  two  nations  are  disposed  to  make 
such  a  treaty  (this  is  the  case  again  put  by  the  opposers  of  the 
treaty  as  impracticable),  what  will  restrain  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  ?  The  disadvantage  that  will  arise  from  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain?  No,  for  Britain  produces  neither  wines,  nor 
brandy  made  from  wines,  with  which  she  could  supply  us ;  she 
therefore  could  gain  nothing,  nor  should  we  lose  any  thing  by 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty.  All  that  will  be  requisite,  there- 
fore, in  the  formation  of  such  treaties,  wiM  be  to  choose  for  the 
purpose  such  articles  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of 
any  country  with  whom  we  desire  to  treat,  as  are  not  common 
to  it  and  the  British  dominions,  and  any  skilful  merchant  will 
quickly  make  the  selection.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  objection 
is  not  well  founded  in  point  of  fact. 

But  though  it  may  be  practicable,  will  it  be  i)olitic  in  us  to 
conclude  no  commercial  treaties  of  this  character  with  any  na- 
tion ?  If  we  resort  to  precedents  as  guides,  we  shall  discover 
few,  the  history  of  which  would  encourage  us.  Indeed  they 
are  a  description  of  conventions  not  often  formed  between  na- 
tions. 

They  are  of  difficult  adjustment,  and  necessarily  increase  the 
provisions  of  the  commercial  code,  sufficiently  intricate,  when 
only  one  rule  prevails  in  respect  to  all  nations.  Besides,  how- 
ever perfect  may  be  the  right  of  nations  in  this  respect,  yet,  when 
the  productions  of  one  nation  are  received  at  lower  duties  than 
the  like  productions  of  another,  the  discrimination  will  scarcely 
fail  to  awaken  desires  and  to  produce  dissatisfaction  from  their 
disappointment. 
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Again,  unless  wc  are  prepared,  at  the  expense  of  the  wholi 
to  procure  advantages  or  priyilcgcs  for  a  part  of  the  commuoi^ 
wc  shall  doubt  the  policy  of  such  stipulations.     Between  twi 
nuanulacturing  natious,  in  each  of  which  the  manufactures  haw 
attained  to  great  perfection,  a  tariff  of  duties  may  be  cstablia 
ed  by  treaties,  in  the  payment  of  which  the  manufactures  of  i 
two  countries  might  be  freely  exchanged  and  mutually  oonRn 
ed ;  such  was  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Ore 
Britain  in  the  year  1786.     But  the  subject  was  so  intricate  i 
involved  sncb  a  variety  of  apparently  independent  circumstance 
such  as  the  price  of  provisions,  the  amount  and  the  manner  t 
levying  of  the  taxes,  and  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  employ* 
ed  in  their  respective  manufacturcfl,  that  neither  part  fell  flntlB 
confidence  in  the  equity  and  reciprocity  of  the  treaty  :  and  wW 
all  the  skill  in  negotiation,  that  France  in  a  euperior  degree  b 
been  supposed  to  have  possessed,  the  opinion  of  that  nation  hA 
finally  been,  that  the  treaty  was  burdensome  and  disadvantq 
geou3  to  them. 

We  have  another  specimen  of  this  species  of  treaty  tn  a  siitM 
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such  duties.  This  is  an  instance  of  inconvenience  and  loss,  re- 
sulting from  the  species  of  treaties,  which  it  is  alleged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty  concluded  between  us  and  Great  Britain, 
that  we  are  prevented  by  it  from  making  with  other  nations. 

A  small  compact  nation,  likewise,  who  excel  in  some  one 
species  of  manufacture,  that  is  established  throughout  their  ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  conducting  and  success  whereof  there  is  a 
common  interest,  may  find  it  useful  to  procure  the  exclusive 
supply  of  some  foreign  market :  provided,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
bargains,  the  compensation  shall  not  be  too  high.  But  in  a  na- 
tion like  ours,  composed  of  different  States,  varying  in  climate, 
productions,  manufactures,  and  commercial  pursuits,  it  will  be 
more  diflScult  to  enter  into  treaties  of  this  kind.  Should  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  be  inclined  to  admit  our  fish-oils  freely,  or 
on  payment  of  low  duties,  on  condition  that  we  would  receive 
their  woollens  or  hardware  freely,  or  on  payment  of  low  duties 
— would  the  middle  and  southern  States  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
treaty? — would  they  agree  to  a  tax  on  their  estates  sufficient  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  arising  from  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  impost  on  British  woollens  or  hardware  ?  Would 
it  not  be  said,  that  such  a  tax  was  a  bounty  out  (j£  the  common 
treasury,  on  a  particular  branch  of  business  pursued  alone  by  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  State  in  the  Union  ?  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject;  but  they 
will  readily  occur  to  every  man  who  will  pursue  a  little  detail 
in  his  reflections.  We  have  once  made  an  experiment  of  this 
kind — its  fate  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  us  in  future.  By  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  our  treaty  with  France,  it  was 
agreed,  that  France  should  never  impose  any  duty  on  the  mo- 
lasses that  we  should  import  from  the  French  West  Indies;  and 
in  compensation  of  this  exemption,  that  we  should  never  im- 
pose any  duty  on  the  exportation  of  any  kind  of  merchandise  by 
Frenchmen,  from  our  territories,  for  the  use  of  the  French  West 
Indies.  These  articles  produced  much  dissatisfaction  in  Con- 
gress :  it  was  said  to  be  a  benefit  that  would  enure  to  the  use 
and  advantage  of  only  a  part,  but  which  must  be  compensated 
by  the  whole.     Those  arguments  which  will  show  themselves  in 
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future,  should  similar  conveDliouH  be  formed,  were  displayed  on 
Ibia  occasion.  The  treaty  was  ratified,  Congreaf  applied  to  the 
kiug  of  France  to  consent  to  annul  those  iirlick'S — tbia  reqaest 
^vas  granted — and  the  articles  were,  by  this  several  acts  of  tl 
parlies,  annulled. 

Not  only  the  few  instances  of  the  existence  of  these  trcal 
ftinong  the  nations,  added  to  the  pecaliar  difficulties  which  vn 
must  meet  in  their  formation,  should  lead  us  to  doubt  their  utili- 
ty, but  also  the  opinion  of  our  own  country,  which,  if  explicit  on 
any  point,  has  been  repeatedly  bo  in  the  condemnEition  of  this 
species  of  national  compact. 

The  introductory  article  of  our  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  asserts,  that  the  parties  willing  to  fix  in  an  equilable 
and  permanent  manner,  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  followed 
relative  to  their  correspond enoe  and  commerce,  "  Imve  judged 
that  the  said  end  could  not  bo  better  obtained,  thaw  by  taking 
for  the  basis  of  their  agreement  the  moat  perfect  equniity  and 
reciprocity,  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  those  burdensomj 
preferences  which  are  usually  sources  of  debate,  i  iiiliiiii  i  iiiiniM 
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The  sixteenth  article  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  usage  and 
custom  of  nations.  The  exchange  of  consuls  had  already  taken 
place  between  us  and  Great  Britain ;  and  their  functions  and 
privilege  being  left  to  the  definition  of  the  law  of  nations,  we 
shall  be  exempt  from  those  unpleasant  controversies  that  too 
often  arise  from  special  conventions,  which  enlarge  the  consular 
privileges,  power,  and  jurisdiction. 

The  agreement  that  either  party  may  punish,  dismiss,  or  send 
back  a  consul  for  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  is  calculated  to 
prevent  national  misunderstandings,  and  to  secure  a  respectful 
deportment  in  the  consular  corps.  I  have  not  observed  that  this 
article  has  been  disapproved  of  from  any  quarter. 

The  seventeenth  article  which  respects  the  capture  and  deten- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  parties  on  just  suspicion  of  having  on 
board  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of  war,  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  intemperate  censure — ^with  how  much  justice  it  shall  be 
the  business  of  this  paper  to  examine. 

The  principal  complaint,  is  not,  that  the  article  exposed  our 
own  property  to  loss  by  capture,  for  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that 
it  does  not  protect  enemy's  property  on  board  our  vessels.  The 
defence  of  the  article  will  rest  upon  the  proofs  which  shall  be 
exhibited,  that  it  is  in  conformity  with,  and  supported  by,  the 
dear  and  acknowledged  law  of  nations — that  law  which  pro- 
nounces that  enemy's  goods  on  the  high  seas  are  liable  to  capture, 
and  as  a  necessary  mean  to  this  end,  that  neutral  ships  are  there 
liable  to  examination  or  search. 

The  law  of  nature  (as  heretofore  observed)  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals in  their  independent  or  unsocial  state,  is  what,  when  ap- 
plied to  collections  of  individuals  in  society,  constitutes  the  natural 
or  necessary  law  of  nations.  An  individual  in  a  state  of  nature, 
for  reparation  of  injuries,  or  in  defence  of  his  person  and  property, 
has  a  right  to  seize  the  property  of  his  enemy,  and  to  destroy  his 
person. 
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Nations  always  succeed  to  the  rights  that  the  individtiaUwlio 
composcil  thera  enjoyed  in  a  Btate  of  nature :  and  beiice  it  is  that 
by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  earliest  auiiala  of  society,  the  good? 
or  property  of  one  enemy  has  been  considered  as  liable  lo  bu 
seized  and  applied  to  the  use  of  another.  This  right  mimt  be  so 
used  as  not  to  injure  the  rights  of  others :  subject  to  this  litnila- 
tioii,  it  is  perfect,  and  an  interruption  of  it  by  anotJieriaaninjury. 
As  in  a  contest  between  two  iudJviduula  iu  u  stntu  of  nature,  no 
third  has  a  right,  without  becoming  a  party  in  the  coHtroveray, 
to  protect  the  properly,  or  defend  the  jjereon  of  either  of  the  [i 
ties ;  so  in  a  war  between  two  nations  no  third  nation  can  act  c 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  consistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrali^j] 
or,  without  becoming  a  party  in  tho  war,  protect  the  propertyql 

or  defend  either  of  the  parlies.     Though  nations  arc,  in  reap*    

to  each  other,  like  individuals  in  astate  of  nature,  the  rcsemblonaC^ 
is  not  in  every  particular  perfect.     Indivitliials  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  not  only  the  inferior  domiuion  or  private  ownership  of 
property,  but  the  entire  and  perfect  dominion  over  it     In  «ociclj_ 
the  latter  right  belongs  exclusively  to  the  nation,  while  tlic  forai4B|l 
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reason  of  the  war ;  because,  being  within  and  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  a  third  nation,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  right 
of  such  nation  to  go  there  and  seize  the  same.  So  long  as  such 
movables  remain  within  a  foreign  territory,  they  are  objects  of 
its  dominion  and  protection ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  carried  out 
of  the  same,  they  cease  to  be  any  longer  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
protection. 

In  a  war  between  two  nations,  all  the  members  of  each  are 
enemies  to  the  other,  and  all  the  property  of  the  several  members, 
as  well  as  the  strictly  national  property,  is  liable  to  seizure.  In 
general  the  character  of  the  owner,  whether  enemy  or  friend, 
decides  whether  property  is  liable  to  capture  by  reason  of  war ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  capture  depends  not  only  on  the  goods 
being  enemy's  property,  but  likewise  on  the  fact  that  the  place  of 
capture  is  one  in  which  the  right  may  be  exercised  without  injury 
to  the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation.  Hence  the  property  of  an  ene- 
my is  liable  to  capture  only  within  the  respective  territories  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  nations,  or  in  a  place  not  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  any  nation.  In  either  of  these  places 
the  right  may  be  exercised  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations.  The  limitation  of  this  right,  so  far  as  respects  enemy's 
property  found  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  parties  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  has  before  been  discussed  and  placed,  I 
flatter  myself,  on  solid  principles. 

The  main  ocean  not  being  within  the  territory,  or  subject  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  any  nation,  is  a  place,  where  enemy 
goods  may  lawfully  be  captured.  An  impediment  by  any  third 
nation  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  on  the  ocean  by 
either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  would  be  an  injury. 

As  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  within  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
state,  are  under  the  protection  thereof,  the  law  of  nations,  for 
the  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  will  not  permit  us  to  take 
them :  in  like  manner,  we  have  no  right  to  take  them  if  they  are 
on  board  a  ship,  whilst  the  ship  is  in  a  neutral  port,  whether  the 
ship  itself  is  a  neutral  one,  or  belongs  to  an  enemy,  because  the 
port  is  a  part  of  the  territory.  When  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
are  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ship  is  in  the  main 
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>  iliiiilit  of  our  right  to  capture  both  the  goods 
iiiisi'  iIk'v  are  then  in  a  place  which  is  not  the 
laiinii.  ]!ut  when  the  goods  of  an  enemy  are 
tr;il  ship,  and  the  ship  is  in  the  main  oceaD, 
.1  riglit  to  take  the  goods,  we  have  no  right  to 
In  ili't:iiii  her  an  J  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
n\'  till-  iTooda — for  the  ocean  itself  is  noterri* 
1  ships,  ;i«  they  are  movable  goods,  can  not  be 
i:il  ittiiiory ;  and  consequently  are  no  more  nn- 
lilt  ot  tlic  neutral  state,  than  the  same  goods 
'  w<.tl-  passing  through  an  unoccupied  country 
;i.'s,  III- 1)11  neutral  horses. 

p  (s;iys  Jtiitherford  in  hia  institutes,  whose  rea- 
1111  I  adopt)  may  indeed  be  called  a  neufrol 
.-all  it  so,  the  word  place  does  not  mean  ter 
the  thing  in  which  the  goods  are  contained. 
i  tho  enemy  had  been  on  board  a  ship  he- 
ly.  we  might  liave  said,  in  the  same  sense, 
iitral  place,  if  they  had  been  locked  up 
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bers,  or  even  over  its  own  ships,  ceases  when  the  ships  are  out  at 
sea;  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  that  are  on  board  such  ships,  can- 
not be  under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  ships  had  been  in  one  of  its  ports,  or  as  if  the  goods  had 
been  on  its  land.**^ 

Notwithstanding  a  neutral  naiik>n,  when  its  ship  is  in  the 
main  ocean,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  ship  itself,  as  if  it  was  a 
part  of  its  territory,  yet  the  nation,  or  some  of  its  members, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  will  continue  to  have  the  inferior  sort 
of  property,  or  ownership  in  it.  This  species  of  property  will 
protect  the  ship  from  capture,  though  the  enemy^s  goods  on 
board  her  may  lawfully  be  taken. 

But  here  a  diflSculty  occurs.  This  inferior  kind  of  property, 
called  private  ownership,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  jurisdiction 
over  things,  is  an  exclusive  right ;  those  who  have  such  owner- 
ship in  things,  whether  private  or  public  persons,  have  a  right  to 
exclude  all  others  from  making  use  of  such  things ;  and  by  this 
means,  the  rights  of  others  are  often  hindered  from  taking 
effect 

Wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  are,  till  they  are  catched,  in 
common  to  all  mankind ;  and  I,  in  common  with  others,  have  a 
right  to  take  them,  and  thereby  to  make  them  my  own.  But  I 
cannot  hunt,  or  shoot,  or  fish,  without  perhaps  sometimes  using 
the  soil  or  water  of  another  man ;  and  as  I  have  no  right  to  use 
these  without  his  consent,  he  may  justly  hinder  mc  from  doing 
any  of  these  acts,  as  far  as  his  right  of  property  extends.  Thus 
by  private  ownership  I  am  prevented  from  taking  such  things,  as 
I  should  otherwise  have  a  right  to  take,  if  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  such  places  as  he  had  an  exclusive  right  to.  In  like 
manner,  though  I  have  a  right  to  take  the  goods  of  my  enemy, 
when  they  are  out  at  sea,  yet  may  not  the  effect  of  this  right  be 
prevented  by  the  inferior  property  or  ownership,  which  a  neutral 
nation,  or  its  members,  have  in  the  ship  in  which  the  goods  are  ? 

*  [The  jarisdiction  here  spoken  of  is  rclatire  to  property,  and  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  what  is  termed  personal  jurisdiction,  which  respects  the  relations 
between  the  society  and  its  members.  This  latter  species  of  jurisdiction  is  not 
ooofined  to  the  territorial  limits  of  a  nation.] 
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If  the  law  of  nations  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature  a])pliedlO 
the  collective  persons  of  civil  societies,  instead  of  easing  that  liie 
law  of  nations  has  decided  othorwiae,  wo  should  discloac  a  natu- 
ral reason  why  it  should  determine  otherwiBc.  WhoD  I  have 
merely  a  right  to  acquire  proiwrty  in  a  thing  that  Js  eommon  lo 
all  mankind,  but  cannot  do  i^without  the  use  of  what  is  already 
the  property  of  some  other  man,  this  man  neither  does  me  an 
injury,  nor  encourages  or  protects  others  who  have  injured  me, 
by  excluding  me  from  the  use  of  what  belongs  to  him.  Bat 
when  wc  imve  a  right  in  war,  upon  account  of  the  damage  wbidi 
the  enemy  has  done  us,  to  take  goods  of  the  enciny,  nnd  iiiesa 
are  in  a  neutral  ship ;  if  the  neutral  state,  though  it  \\o»  property 
in  the  ship,  should  make  use  of  its  right  of  projwrty  to  protect 
the  goods  against  us,  this  protection  makes  it  an  accessory  lo  the 
injury,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  claim  upon  the  enemy  tj 
obtain  repiiration  of  damages,  and  consequently  is  incooffiste&t 
with  ihe  notion  of  neiitrality. 

But  whilst  this  answer  removes  one  difficulty,  it  bring  ano- 
ther.    If  a  neutral  nation  nuikes  iteclf  accessory  to  the  d 
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In  respect  to  the  right  of  examination  or  search,  if  the  end 
is  lawful,  and  the  examination  or  search  a  necessary  mean  to 
attain  this  end,  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  the  examination 
or  search  is  likewise  lawful. 

If  the  question,  whether  enemy  goods  are  seizable  on  board 
a  neutral  ship,  were  really  doubtful ;  yet  the  right  to  search  neu- 
tral ships  must  be  admitted  for  another  reason.  All  agree  that 
arms,  ammunition  and  other  contraband  articles,  may  not  be  car- 
ried to  an  enemy  by  a  neutral  power — without  searching  vessels 
at  sea,  such  supply  could  not  be  prevented.  The  right  to  search, 
therefore,  results,  likewise,  from  the  right  to  seize  contraband 
goods.  Again,  the  state  of  war  authorizes  the  capture  of  enemy's 
ships  and  goods;  but  on  the  main  ocean,  which  is  the  great 
highway  where  the  ships  and  goods  of  all  nations  pass,  how  are 
the  ships  and  goods  of  an  enemy  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  a  fiiend?  No  other  way  than  by  examination  and  search. 
Hence  then  the  right  of  search  is  deducible  from  the  general 
light  to  capture  the  ships  and  goods  of  an  enemy. 

It  would  undoubtedly  disembarrass  the  commerce  of  neutral 
nations  were  passports  and  ships'  papers  received,  in  all  cases,  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality  and  property  of  the  cargo. 
And  did  treaties,  in  fact,  effectually  secure  an  exemption  from 
rade  and  detrimental  inquisitions  upon  the  ocean,  they  would 
become  objects  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  neutral  powers. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  stipulations  in  our  other 
treaties  [which  aim  at  giving  some  force  to  similar  credentials], 
can  it  be  said,  that  our  ships  have  been  visited  with  less  cere- 
mony by  one  party   than  by  the  other?    And  may  not  the 
experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own,  be  ap- 
pealed to,  in  proof  of  the  opinion,  that  these  stipulations,  how- 
ever exact  and  positive,  are  too  little  regarded  by  that  class  of 
men,  to  restrain  and  govern  whose  conduct  they  are  instituted  ? 

The  right  of  search  ought  to  be  used  with  moderation,  and 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  rights  of  nations 
not  engaged  in  the  war.  And  the  law  of  nations,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  the  utmost  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 
powers.     They  are  bound  not  to  conceal  the  property  of  the 
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enemy,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  disclose  it  when  examinati 
shall  be  made ;  in  confidence  of  this  impartiality,  the  law  of  i 
tions  obliges  the  powers  at  war  to  give  credit  to  the  certifical 
bills  of  lading  and  other  instruments  of  ownership,  produced 
the  masters  of  neutral  ships,  unless  any  fraud  appear  in  theiD| 
there  be  good  reason  for  suspecting  their  validity.  The  right 
search  is  [always]  at  the  peril  of  those  who  exercise  it;  1 
right,  notwithstanding,  [must  be  acknowledged]  to  be  indubi 
ble. 

The  reasoning  employed  to  prove  that  all  neutral  ships, 
the  main  ocean,  are  liable  to  search,  and  enemy  goods  on  bo« 
them  to  capture,  is  supported  by  the  ablest  writers  on  pub 
law,  and  their  decision  is  believed  to  be  unanimously  in  its  &t< 

The  Italian  states  were  the  first  among  modern  nations,  w 
cultivated  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  before  the  passage 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Venice  and  Grenoa  distributed  t 
manufactures  of  Asia  throughout  Europe.  They,  therefore,  fi] 
defined  the  rights  of  navigation.  Their  maritime  regulations  a 
collected  in  a  work  called  "  Consolato  del  Mare ;"  I  do  not  p 
sess  the  collection,  but  find  the  following  quotation  from  it 
Grotius.* 

"  If  both  the  ship  and  freight  belong  to  the  enemy,  then,  wit 
out  dispute,  they  become  lawful  prize  to  the  captor ;  but  if  t 
ship  belong  to  those  that  be  at  peace  with  us,  and  the  cargo 
the  enemy's,  they  may  be  forced  by  the  powers  at  war,  to  put  ic 
any  of  their  ports,  and  unlade  ;  but  yet  the  master  must  be  sal 
Jied/or  the  freight  of  Oiem.^'^ 

Grotius,  that  learned  and  persecuted  friend  of  liberty,  whc 
life  and  great  talents  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankir 
and  who  displayed  so  much  ability  and  learning  in  defending  t 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  commerce,  is  clearly  of  opinion,  tl 
enemy  goods  are  not  protected  by  neutral  bottoms :  he  ev 
goes  farther,  and  allows  that  such  property  occasions  great  pi 
sumption  that  the  vessel  is,  likewise,  enemy  property .f     Bynk< 

♦  Grotius     Book  8,  chap.  1,  sect  6,  Note. 

t  Grotius.    Book  3,  chap.  1,  sect,  8— Book  3,  chap.  6.  sect.  6. 
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shoek  is  of  the  same  opinion.*  Puffendorff  and  Heinecius  j:  agree 
in  this  law ;  and  Yattel,  who  is  the  latest  writer,  is  explicit  in  his 
opinion ;  ^  without  searching  neatral  ships  at  sea,"  says  he,  '^  the 
commerce  of  contraband  goods  cannot  be  prevented — ^there  is 
then  a  right  of  searching.  Some  powerfol  nations  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  reftised  to  submit  to  this.  At  present  a  neutral  ship 
refusing  to  be  searched,  would,  from  that  proceeding  alone,  be 
condemned  as  lawful  prize."  "  Effects  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
found  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  are  seizable  by  the  rights  of  war ; 
but  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  master  is  to  be  paid  his  freight,  and 
not  to  suffer  by  the  seizure.  The  effects  of  neutrals,  found  on 
board  an  enemy  ship,  are  to  be  restored  to  the  owners,  against 
whom  there  is  no  right  of  confiscation." 

Other  authors  of  respectability  might  be  quoted ;  but  those 
already  named  will  be  acknowledged  as  the  ablest,  and  their 
authority  the  most  decisive  of  any  that  can  be  cited — so  strong, 
dear  and  uninterrupted,  are  the  authorities  of  the  writers  on 
public  law  in  relation  to  these  points,  that  the  advocates  of  an 
(^posite  rule,  may  be  challenged  to  produce  a  single  authority  of 
approved  respectability  in  support  of  their  opinion.§ 

Camillus 
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Admitting  that  it  was  the  law  of  nations  that  enemy's  goods 
xnight  be  seized  in  neutral  ships,  it  is  alleged  by  Cato  and  other 
"i«rriters,  who  have  appeared  on  the  same  side,  that  the  treaties 
"which  have  been  formed  between  nations  have  annulled  this  law 
«md  established  another  in  its  stead,  equally  extensive  and  binding 
on  the  whole  civilized  world. 

*  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i,  cap.  13  and  14. 
t  Puflfendorf. 

X  Heinccius,  de  Navibus  cap.  2,  sect.  114,  115, 116. 

^  This  subject  will  be  resumed  and  pursued  under  different  aspects  in  another 
ttmnber. 
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.a  diBCussing  this  allegation,  we  should  remember,  tlial  sli 
.tiona  are  in  a  state  of  equality,  and  independent  of  each  othi'i. 
o  law,  other  than  the  necessary  or  natural  law  of  natJoiu,  is 
inding  on  any  nation  without  its  consent,  expressly  or  tacitly 
^ivtn.  A  law  among  nations  cannot,  like  a  civil  or  municipal 
aw,  be  annulled,  or  enacted  by  a  majority,  or  any  portion  short 
of  the  whole.  By  agreement  between  two  or  more  nations,  tbo 
operation  of  a  law  already  in  existence,  may  be  suspended  so  far 
aa  respects  themselves ;  but  such  agreement  works  no  nban^e  oJ' 
such  law,  in  relation  to  the  rights  orduties  of  otlicr  iiaLiuna.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  rule  of  action,  established  by  convention  be- 
tween two  nations ;  such  rule  is  obligatory  on  the  pnrtics  tltal 
form  the  contract,  but  is  wholly  without  effect  and  nugatory  ia 
respect  to  all  other  nations.  Unless  then  all  nations  liavc  cod' 
curred  in  the  design  to  annul  this  law,  it  must  still  exist;  and 
treaties  containing  opposite  stipulations,  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light,  than  as  exceptions  to  the  Bumc,  in  which  certain  nar 
tions  have  seen  it  their  interest  to  agree. 

Though  one  nation  may  have  agreed  with  another  to  iOBpond 
the  operation  of  this  law,  and  to  subeUtuIe  the  rule  that  free  niajm 
make  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  there  may  have 
been  some  peculiar  reason  that  induced  the  parties  to  form  this 
convention  with  each  other,  that  would  not  apply  iu  respect  to 
any  other  nation. 

-V  nation  may  advance  its  intereKt  perhaps  by  forming  such  a 

^with  one  nation,  and  injure  it  by  forming  it  with  aootber — 

I  some  instances,  or  for  a  limited  time, 

Lnpt  from  thence  tie  inferred, 

oa  total 
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of  the  treaty  ceases,  and  the  law  is  again  in  force  between  the  par- 
tieSy  and  prescribes  to  them,  in  common  with  other  nations,  their 
rights  and  duties  in  this  respect. 

The  law  of  nations,  that  authorizes  the  capture  of  enemy 
goods  in  neutral  ships,  requires  the  restoration  "of  neutral  goods 
captured  in  enemy  ships :  the  treaties,  which  stipulate  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  stipulate  also  that  enemy  ships  make 
enemy  goods.  I  have  discovered  no  instance  of  the  former  sti- 
pulation, that  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  latter :  though  I 
have  found  instances  of  the  latter  stipulation  unaccompanied  by 
the  former.  This  is  the  case  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  commerce 
and  alliance  between  Spain  and  England,  concluded  at  Madrid, 
in  1667.  Those,  therefore,  who  contend  that  the  law  of  nations 
has  been  repealed  in  one  instance,  must  also  insist  that  it  has 
been  repealed  in  the  other.  If  the  number  of  stipulations  is  to 
be  received  as  evidence,  the  proof  is  stronger  of  a  repeal  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  case.  But  will  any  one  seriously  main- 
tain, that  a  nation  would  have  a  right  to  confiscate  the  goods  of 
a  neutral  power  found  on  board  an  enemy  ship,  without  an  ex- 
press stipulation  on  the  part  of  such  neutral  state  consenting  to 
the  same?  Would  England  or  Spain,  for  example,  have  a 
right  to  confiscate  American  property  captured  in  a  French  ship  ? 
Would  America,  if  at  war,  have  a  right  to  confiscate  the  neutral 
property  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  or  Russia,  found  on  board 
an  enemy  ship?  Has  any  nation  ever  confiscated  property 
under  this  circumstance?  If  not,  the  inference  is  clear,  that 
these  stipulations  are  exclusively  relative  to  the  parties  who  form 
them,  and  that  the  rights  of  other  'states  remain  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations. 

But  according  to  Cato,  this  reasoning  may  be  just,  yet  in- 
applicable ;  for  he  maintains  that  all  nations  have  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  this  conventional  law.  '*  As  far  back  as  150 
years,"  says  this  writer,  "and  ever  since,  I  find  that  the  com- 
mercial nations  have  stipulated  in  their  treaties,  that  free  ships 
shall  make  free  goods,  that  full  credit  shall  be  given  to  ships' 
p^)ers,  and  that  armed  vessels  shall  not  come  within  cannon 
shot  of  a  neutral  ship,  but  send  their  boats  on  board  with  only 
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two  or  three  men  at  most,  to  examine  papers,  but  not  to  search 
and  that  the  treaties  (by  which  is  understood  all  the  treaties)  fo~ 
150  years  back,  relative  to  this  object,  are  drawn  in  the  words 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France." 

Struck  with  the  fulness  of  this  assertion,  I  have  carefull 
examined  such  collection  of  treaties,  as  I  have  been  able  to  pr» 
cure,  and  going  back  to  the  year  1645,  I  have  given  a  patier—  x 
search  to  all  the  public  conventions  between  Great  Britain  ai._^rii 
the  several  powers  of  Europe  since  that  period.  I  find,  t 
since  that  epoch,  Great  Britain  has  concluded  commercial  treat 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Ilolland,  Dantzic,  Denmark,  S 
den,  and  Russia. 

In  the  treaties  with  Ilolland  and  with  France,  she  has  agr^ 
to  the  stipulation,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  £% 
enemy  ships,  enemy  goods.     In  Chalmerses  collection  of  treats 
a  similar  stipulation  is  contained  in  the  23d  article  of  the  trcsr^ty 
of  alliance,  concluded  in  1564,  between  Oliver  Cromwell  fiiid 
the  king  of  Portugal ;  but  in  other  collections,  in  which  tlx 
treaty  is  found,  it  does  not  contain  a  stipulation  that  free  sh  i 
shall  make  free  goods  ;  and  it  has  been  denied,  from  a  reputal>"3e 
quarter  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  has  ever  acccil  ••sd 
to  this  principle,  except  in  the  instances  of  her  treaties  i^-i  ^ 
Ilolland  and  France ;  neither  of  which  exist  any  longer,    tr-Tic 
former  having  expired  long  since,  and  the  latter  being  dissol\ —    ^ 
by  the  i)resent  war.     Her  treaties  with  Sjjain,  Dantzic,  Dcnm:i-^=^"''^» 
Sweden,  and  Kussia,  do  neither  of  them  contain  this  stij)ulati^^JD- 
On  llie  eontrarv,  the  12lh  article  of  the  treatv  with  Sweden,  i»^-"^ 
the  2Utli  of  the  treatv  with  Denmark,  each  of  Avhich  is  no^^ —     ^^ 
foree,  and  has  been  so  for  more  than  a  century,  as  likewise  '^•Ji^ 
Mth  artiele  of  the  treaty  with  Dantzic,  declares,  that  "lest      '^^^ 
enemy's  goods  and  merchandise  should  be  concealed  under     '^^^ 
disguise  (^f  the  goods  of  friends,  it  is  stipulated,  that  all  sl"^  ^P^ 
shall  be  furnished  with  passi)orts  and  certificates,  by  whid^*-  ^^ 
shall  be  jnanifest  to  whom  the  articles,  composing  the  carg^^^^^^ 
belong :"  and  the  two  first  of  these  treaties,  moreover,  declur^^  ^^ 
"to  be  injurious  to  protect  the  pro])erty  of  enemies,'' and  cr^^' 
blLsh  special  guards  to  prevent  the  same. 
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In  relation  to  the  full  credit  to  be  given  to  ships'  papers,  and 
the  manner  of  boarding  neutral  vessels, — ^in  the  treaties  with 
Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  it  is  stipulated,  that  full  faith  shall 
be  given  to  the  passports,  and  that  the  boarding  shall  be  by  two 
or  three  men  only.  But  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  Russia 
are  destitute  of  any  stipulation  on  this  subject,  except  that  in  the 
latter  it  is  agreed,*  that  "  the  searching  of  merchant  ships  shall 
be  as  favorable  as  the  reason  of  the  war  can  possibly  admit, 
toward  the  most  favored  neutral  nation,  observing,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  that  are  generally 
acknowledged.' 'f  In  the  treaties  with  Dantzic,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  passports  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing, 
according  to  the  solemnities  of  those  treaties,  the  enemy  property 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  parties ;  and  it  is  stipulated,  that  credit 
shall  be  given  to  such  passports,  except  in  cases  of  just  and 
urgent  cause  of  suspicion,  when,  say  these  treaties,  the  ship  ought 
to  be  searched  ;  an  exception,  that  fully  recognizes  the  right  to 
search,  essentially  does  away  the  security  intended  by  the  pass- 
ports. But  neither  of  these  treaties  contain  any  regulation  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  of  boarding  neutral  vessels. 

This  research,  though  made  with  care,  may  have  been  imper- 
fect ;  the  result  thereof  is,  that  there  arc  only  two,  possibly  three, 
of  these  eight  nations,  with  whom  Great  Britain  has  ever  agreed 
to  the  stipulation,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods ;  only 
three  of  them  with  whom  she  has  stipulated,  that  full  credit  shall 
be  given  to  passports  or  ships'  papers,  or  with  whom  the  manner 
of  boarding  is  settled.  Instead,  therefore,  of  that  uniformity  and 
universality  in  the  stipulations  in  the  commercial  treaties,  con- 
cluded within  the  last  150  years,  so  confidently  asserted  by  Cato, 
we  see  that  in  five  instances  out  of  eight,  of  treaties  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
within  that  term,  they  have  on  each  of  these  points,  given  their 
sanction  to  a  law  directly  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  this 
adventurous  writer. 

Yet,  says  Cato,  "  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  by 

»  Treaty  of  1776,  article  10.        f  Treaty  with  Dantzic  of  1706,  article  20. 
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the  general  consent  of  the  great  community  of  the  dvilized 
worlil,  changed  the  law  of  nations."  It  is  a  aingular  logic  thai' 
proves  the  agreement  of  nations  by  thvir  illsapTBcmont,  and  their 
consent  to  a  principle,  by  their  dniwiug  forth  thdr  flL-et  to  dis-' 
ptite  it.  The  armed  noulrality,  with  thoue  who  nndt^rstand  its 
history,  will  not  be  relied  on  by  way  of  proving  n  chanjfc  in  ths- 
law  of  nations,  brought  about  by  nnivopsal  contfcnt. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  Ieaj?vn3,  which  was  aimed  prinr 
cipally  against  Great  Britain,  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpos^ 
and  that  it  expired  with  the  Afflierican  war.  Nothing  has  boetf 
heard  of  it  daring  the  present  war;  a.nd  it  is  notorious,  thttt 
Russia,  and  Holland  before  iW  coitqnest,  were  wilder  agrfemonU' 
incompatible  with  the  views  of  that  asHOciation.  The  tnirl,htrt ' 
powers  of  Europe  under  the  countenance  of  France,  united  u> 
support  the  principles  of  the  armed  netitrality ;  but  the  Jaagnfl'* 
did  uot  include  all  the  neutral  powers;  and  of  the  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  at  tliat  j>eriod,  Spsun  oonsentcd  to  observe  tlH' 
principles  contended  foi'  by  the  confeduracy,  on  condition  tbaH 
Great  Britain  would  ajjiec  to  them,  who,  bo  fer  Irom  ofirreehuc!!! 
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Not  only  reason,  and  the  authority  of  jurists,  but  likewise 
the  practice  of  nations,  where  they  have  been  unrestrained  by 
particular  conventions,  may  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  practice  of  France,  of  Holland,  even  subsequent  to  par- 
ticular stipulations,  regulating  this  subject  between  themselves, 
has,  in  respect  to  other  powers,  been  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations.    The  ordinances  and  maritime  decisions  of  France  may 
be  consulted  to  show  what  her  practice  has  been,  and  that  of 
Holland  is  evident  by  the  convention  of  1689,  between  her  and 
England.    The  practice  of  Spain  is  understood  to  be  the  same ; 
and  in  an  instance  that  occurred  during  the  American  war,  she 
carried  the  law  to  its  utmost  rigor,  in  assigning  as  a  cause  of  con- 
demnation of  a  neutral  Tuscan  ship,  her  forcible  resistance  of  the 
right  of  search.     Her  capture  of  American  ships,  during  the 
present  war,  on  suspicion  of  their  cargoes  being  enemy  property, 
affords  additional  evidence  of  her  practice  and  opinions  on  this 
subject    In  respect  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  general  notoriety 
of  the  fact,  it  seems,  in  some  sort,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  she 
lias  immemorially  adhered,  in  her  general  practice,  to  the  law  of 
nations  in  its  widest  interpretation  on  this  subject.    In  a  few 
instances,  and  perhaps  for  special  reasons,  as  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  treaty  with  Holland,  concluded  in  1667,  she  has 
entered  into  opposite  stipulations;  but  at  this  time,  unless  it 
may  be  with  Portugal,  Great  Britain  has  no  such  treaty  with  any 
nation. 

So  undisputed  was  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  so  uniform 
the  practice  of  nations  in  cases,  not  governed  by  a  conventional 
rule,  that  Congress,  in  the  commencement,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  our  revolution  war,  authorized  our  ships  of 
war  and  privateers,  to  capture  enemy  property  on  board  neu- 
tral ships,  and  our  admiralty  courts  uniformly  restored  neutral 
property  found  on  board  enemy  ships.  This  practice  continued 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  our  treaty  with  France,  which 
contains  a  stipulation,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  and 
enemy  ships  enemy  goods ;  no  person,  during  that  period,  hav- 
ing supposed  that  thereby  the  law  was  altered  in  respect  to  other 
nations. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  to  favor  the  views  c 
armed  neutrality,  in  which  IcHgiic  th«  United  States  were  nol 
a  pEirtj',  but  whose  opposition  to  Orent  Britain  th«j  ualuralljr 
approved,  Congress,  in  an  ordinance  on  the  subject  of  caplurca, 
ordained  that  neutral  bottoms  should  protect  eaeniy  goods — 
but  here  they  stopped.  Thus  far  tho  authority  was  iadubilable, 
because  it  was  exercised  only  in  abridgmcDt  of  their  own  rights. 
Being  engaged  in  war,  they  could  not  by  their  own  act  cnisTge 
their  rights,  or  abridge  those  of  Deiitml  ships;  the  vxtcnt  (rf 
both  being  defined  and  settled  by  the  public  law  of  nutioDl. 
They,  therefore,  never  authorized  the  capture  and  condemiia- 
lion  of  neutral  goods  found  in  cncniy  ships,  nor  could  they  haw 
authorized  the  same,  without  a  munircKt  violation  of  the  i 
of  the  neutral  powerH. 

It  is  finally  alleged  that  tho  nrtjcle,  if  sound  in  its  pnnci]^ 
is  defective  in  those  provisiooa  which  nm  requisite  to  protect  anS 
secure  the  neutral  liglits  of  the  parties;  inasmuch  as  it  (loc«  not 
contain  an  explicit  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  f^'cij^ht  o 
enemy  goods,  nor  for  the  payint'nt  of  damages  for  the  detfi 
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probable  cause  to  believe  that  either  the  ship,  or  cargo,  is  ene- 
my property,  a  situation  not  to  be  reconciled  with  an  open  and 
fidr  neutrality,  in  such  case,  though  on  trial  both  ship  and  car- 
go should  turn  out  to  have  been  bona  fide  neutral  property, 
yet  the  captors  may  avail  themselves  of  her  equivocal  situation 
and  character,  in  mitigation,  if  not  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, in  total  discharge  of  damages.  No  stipulation,  there- 
fore, without  these  exceptions,  would  have  afforded  to  the 
parties  adequate  security  against  such  irregularities ;  and  with 
them,  its  want  of  precision  would  have  left  the  subject  as  it  now 
stands,  to  be  regulated  by  the  known  and  approved  provisions 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

These  provisions  being  well  understood,  the  article  concludes 
with  a  stipulation  against  delays  in  the  admiralty,  and  in  the 
payment  and  recovery  of  the  damages  it  shall  decree. 

This  examination,  I  flatter  myself,  has  fulfilled  its  object, 
which  was  to  prove,  that  the  article  relinquishes  no  right  that 
we  possessed  as  a  nation,  that  it  is  agreeable  to,  and  supported 
by,  the  law  of  nations.  A  law  in  relation  to  this  subject,  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  maritime  commerce,  and  the  principles  where- 
of have  immemorially  operated  among  nations. 

It  was  desirable  that  a  stipulation,  similar  to  that  contained 
in  our  other  treaties,  should  have  been  obtained.  But  the  time 
was  unfavorable  to  the  attainment  of  this  object:  and,  as  with 
great  propriety  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  behalf 
of  our  government — "since  it  depends  on  the  will  of  other 
nations  as  well  as  our  own,  we  can  only  obtain  it,  when  they 
shall  be  ready  to  consent."  By  the  12th  article,  the  parties 
agree  to  renew  the  negotiation  on  this  point,  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  years  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war;  when 
perhaps  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  other  circumstances,  may 
prove  more  propitious  to  our  views. 

Camillus. 
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I  resume  the  subjecta  of  the  two  last  jiapt'is  fijr  tlie  sake  of  I 
few  supplementary  observationa. 

The  objectious  to  the  treaty,  for  not  contaioinfi  the  piindpl 

"  that  free  ships  make  free  gooils,"  as  being  the  rcliuquishtn    

of  an  advantage,  which  the  modern  law  of  nation:;  gives  to  ostf?- 
trals,  have  been  fully  examined,  and,  I  Hatter  myself,  completely 
refuted. 

I  shall,  however,  add  one  or  two  njfiectious  by  way  of  furth< 
illustration.     A  pre-eslaUisbed  rule  of  the  law  of  uationa,  can  o 
be  changed  by  their  common  consent.    Thiscoosent  may  citbei 
express,  by  treaties,  declarationa,  ic.  ado[>tJiig  and  promising  d 
observance  of  a  different  rnle,  or  it  may  be  implied,  by  a  counc 
of  practice  or  usage.     The  conae.nt,  in  either  case,  must  etubrace 
the  great  community  of  civilized  nations.     If  to  be  inferred  fHU^^ 
treaties,  it  must  be  shown  that  tb«y  are  uniform  and  iinirei^|^^| 
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by  some  of  the  parties  to  it — and  among  these,  by  the  principal 
promoter  of  it,  the  politic  and  enterprising  Catharine.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  perversion  of  all  just  ideas,  to  ascribe  to  such  a  combination 
the  eftect  of  altering  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations. 

In  most  important  questions,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  opposers 
of  the  truth  are  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other  as  they  are 
with  the  truth  they  oppose.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified 
when  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  under 
deliberation.  The  opposition  to  it  was  composed  of  the  most 
incongruous  materials — the  same  thing  is  observable  in  relation 
to  the  treaty.  And  one  instance  of  the  contrariety  applies  to  the 
rule  cited  above. 

While  some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  treaty  complain  of  the 
admission  of  a  contrary  principle  by  that  instrument,  as  the 
abandonment  of  a  rule  of  the  present  law  of  nations;  others,  con- 
oeding  that  there  is  no  such  rule  yet  established,  censure  that 
admission  as  a  check  to  its  complete  andfarmal  establishment,  and  as 
a  retrograde  step  from  this  desirable  point. 

The  objection  in  this  form  is  more  plausible  than  in  the  other, 

but  it  is  not  less  destitute  of  substance.     If  there  has  been  any 

retrograde  step,  it  was  taken  by  the  government  prior  to  the 

*  treaty — authentic  documents,  which  have  been  communicated  by 

the  Executive  to  Congress,  contain  the  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Early  in  the  year  1793,  some  British  cruisers  having  stopped 
iressels  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  out  of  them  articles  which 
were  the  property  of  French  citizens,  Mr.  Genet,  the  then  minister 
of  France,  in  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  July  of  that  year,  made  a  lively 
representation  upon  the  subject  to  our  government,  insisting,  in 
a  subsequent  letter  of  the  2oth  of  that  month,  in  which  he  recurs 
to  the  same  point,  that  the  principles  of  neutrality  established, 
that  friendly  vessels  make  friendly  goods ;  and  in  effect,  that  the 
violation  of  this  rule  by  Great  Britain  was  a  violation  of  our  neu- 
tral rights,  which  we  were  bound  to  resent. 

The  reply  of  our  government,  is  seen  in  a  letter  from  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  that  minister,  of  the  24th  of  July.  It  is  in 
these  terms — "I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a 
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friend,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  are  free,  aiitl  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend,  are  lawful  priat 
Upon  tliis  principle,  I  preaumi!,  the  British  arnifd  vcsscia  haw 
taken  the  property  of  French  citizens  found  in  our  vos«eU 
cases  above  mentioned ;  and,  I  eonfesit,  I  should  be  at  a 
what  principle  to  reclaim  them.  It  ia  true  that  sundry  i 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  iaconvenienc^  of  having  thuir  vbebsIi 
stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into  port,  and  detained  under 
pretenecofhavingcnemygoodaon  board,  bavct,  in  mnny  iuHtannn, 
introduced,  by  their  special  trouttce,  auolher  prJuciplu  lictwiwn 
them,  tbnt  enemy  bottoms  ehall  make  onetuy  goods,  and  frioDdlj 
bottoms  friendly  goodi< ;  a  priuctple  much  less  eniborrassing  to 
commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parlies  in  point  of  gain  and  loss ;  but 
this  is  altogether  the  elFect  of  particular  treaty,  uontrolliDg,  is 
special  cases,  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nation^ 
therefore,  taking  eft'eet  belwcea  aucli  natioos  only  as  havi 
agreed  to  control  it." 

Notlilug  can  be  a  more  explicit  or  unequivocal  aliaadni 
of  the  rule,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  trier,  tierxt, 
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US  or  to  France,  cause  of  complaint.  Nor  do  I  see,  that  France 
can  lose  by  it  on  the  whole.  For  though  she  loses  her  goods 
when  found  in  our  vessels,  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have 
no  treaties — ^yet  she  gains  our  goods  when  found  in  the  vessels 
of  the  same  and  all  other  nations ;  and  we  believe  the  latter  mass 
to  be  greater  than  the  former." 

Thus,   then,   stood  the  business  antecedent  to   the  treaty. 
Great  Britain,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the  general  and  long 
established  law  of  nations,  cfiptures  French  property  in  our  ves- 
sels, and  leaves  free  our  property  in  French  vessels.     We  acqui- 
esce in  this  practice,  without  even  a  remonstrance  or  murmur. 
The  French  minister  complains  of  it,  as  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality.     We  reply,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  those  principles — that  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations — that  treaties,  which  establish  a  different 
rule,  are  merely  exceptions  to  that  law,  binding  only  on  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  that  having  no  treaty  of  the  sort  with  Great 
Britain,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  on  what  ground  to  dispute  the 
legitimacy  of  her  practice.     We  do  not  simply  forbear  to  oppose 
— we  do  not  offer  to  Franco  as  an  excuse  for  our  forbearance, 
that  it  is  inconvenient  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  assert  a  question- 
able right  at  the  hazard  of  war — ^but  we  tell  her  peremptorily, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  no  such  right  exists,  and  that  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  particular  case,  is  justified  by  the  law  of 
nations — neither  do  we  wrap  the  motive  of  our  forbearance  in 
silence,  nor  content  ourselves  with  revealing  it  confidentially  to 
France  alone ;  but  wc  publish  it  without  reserve  to  the  world, 
and  thus,  in  the  presence  of  Great  Britain,  and  every  other  na- 
tion, make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  pretension,  that  "  free 
ships  shall  make  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships  enemy  goods ;"  no 
ooanter  declaration  is  heard  from  either  house  of  Congress. 

It  was  impossible  to  give  a  more  full  sanction  to  the  opposite 
principle  than  was  given  by  this  conduct,  and  these  public  and 
positive  declarations  of  our  government.  It  was  impossible  more 
completely  to  abandon  the  favorite  ground.  It  is  puerile  to  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  between  the  force  of  this  species  of  renun- 
dation  and  that  of  an  admission  of  its  propriety  by  treaty.     The 
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couduct  of  a  government  ayovreci  ftnd  expluncJ,  oh  to  molivo, 
bj  Hutlientio  public  declaratioDs,  may  aiwirt  or  rvnouncc  a  pie- 
tension  as  effectually  aa  it6  oompocta  Every  nation,  with  wbon 
wo  !ia<l  no  contrary  stipulation,  could  aay  to  us  as  well  belbrc  m 
since  the  treaty  witli  Great  Britain,  "  your  government  haft  ex- 
plicitly admitted  that  free  sbiptt  do  not  make  friw  good^  and  yoo 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  our  not  observing  tbut  rulu  towardr 
you."  Candor,  therefore,  would  oltlige  na  loaay  that  the  ti 
has  left  this  point  where  it  found  il — that  it  haa  only  not 
tained  from  Great  Britain  a  oonceesioti  in  favor  of  an  isnov. 
upon  the  iaw  of  nations,  which  it  is  desirable  to  CElablisb, 
which  cautiot  be  claimed  as  matter  of  right.  Though,  thi 
it  may  not  have  the  merit  of  streuglbcuing,  it  has  not  the 
merit  of  weakening  the  grouud. 

The  difference  in  our  poaitioa,  in  this  respool,  before  and  ninae. 
the  treaty,  amounts  to  this,  that  before  tbo  tnia^  tho  goi 
ment  Lad  abandoned  the  ground  through  one  organ,  Mr.  .Ii 
son ;  by  the  treaty,  it  continued  ibo  abandoumenl  throagh 
iher  organ,  Mr.  Jay.  If  we  coiiMdcr  the  organ  as  tho  volunta^ 
cause  in  each  case  fthe  presuniDttun  of  which  la  muallv  &iF  in 
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The  object  was  truly  not  of  moment  enough  to  risk  much  upon 
it  To  use  the  French  proverb,  "  The  play  was  not  wortfi  the 
candle.''^  In  every  view,  therefore,  it  was  wise  to  desert  the  pre- 
tension. 

So,  also,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  like  that  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  engaged,  it  were  preposterous  to  have  expected,  that  she 
would  have  acceded  to  a  new  rule,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  her  great  maritime  superiority,  would  have  oper- 
ated so  much  more  conveniently  to  her  enemy  than  to  herself. 
And  it  would  have  been  no  less  absurd  to  have  made  her  acces- 
don  to  that  rule  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  arrangement,  otherwise 
expedient.  Here  again  the  play  would  not  have  been  worth  the 
oandle. 

The  importance  of  the  rule  has  artfully  been  very  much  mag- 
nified, to  depreciate  proportionably  the  treaty,  for  not  establish- 
ing it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  something  is  gained  by 
iti  something  is  also  given  up.  It  depends  on  incalculable  cir- 
cumstances, whether,  in  a  particular  war,  most  will  be  lost  or 
gained.  Yet  the  rule  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  convenient  one  to 
neutral  powers.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  of  so  great 
a  value,  as  that  the  United  States  ought  to  adopt  it  as  a  maxim, 
never  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  recog- 
nized. They  might  by  this  maxim  forego  the  advantages  of 
regulating  their  commercial  intercourse  in  time  of  peace  with 
several  foreign  powers,  with  whom  they  have  extensive  relations 
of  trade,  by  fixed  and  useful  conventional  rules,  and  still  remain 
subject  in  time  of  war  to  the  inconveniences  of  not  having  estab- 
lished, with  those  powers,  the  principle  to  which  they  make  that 
sacrifice. 

Though,  therefore,  it  be  a  merit  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  treaty 
to  contain  this  principle,  it  is  not  a  positive  fault  or  blemish,  that 
it  does  not  contain  it.  The  want  of  it  is  not  a  good  cause  of  ob- 
jection to  a  treaty  otherwise  eligible. 

Let  me  add,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  that 
however  it  may  be  our  wish  to  establish  the  rule  with  other 
nations  besides  those  with  whom  we  have  already  done  it,  this 
requires  their  consent  also,  of  course  their  conviction,  that  it 
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is  their  interest  to  cousent;  nod  thai,  considering  ihn  obsUds 
which  lie  in  the  way,  the  attainment  uf  the  ol^i?ct  muiit  l>c  "a 
work  of  iime."  It  prKsiipposes,  Jn  (wrae  of  the  principal  inftri- 
time  powers,  a  great  change  of  ideas,  which  is  Dnt  to  "be  lnoka4 
for  very  suddenly.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  have  boon  expect 
of  our  envoy,  that  he  was  to  have  aiicomplifihcd  the  point  at  a 
premature  and  ao  unfavorable  a  juncture. 

The  assertion,  that  he  has  nbandoncd  it,  is  mode  ir 
qualified  a  mannur.  For  while  ho  tidmite  tlio  operation  for  tl 
present,  of  the  general  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  has,  by  ihit 
12th  article,  engaged  Great  Britain  in  a  stipulaticm,  that  the  par- 
ties will,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  existinfr  war, 
renew  their  discussion,  and  endeai'or  to  agree  whether  in  ony,  i 
what  cases  neutral  vessels  shall  protect  enemy's  property.  It  j 
true,  it  will  be  in  the  option  of  Great  Britain  tht-n,  to  ogire  t 
not:  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  principle  is  retained  WM 
eonacnt  of  Great  Britain  in  a  n<:gvliahk  slate.  So  fur  pcrhl' 
some  ground  has  been  retrieved. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  entertain  mueh  doubt  as  to  1 
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If  these  conjectures  be  right,  there  is  a  reflection  which 
lessens  much  the  value  of  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  rule ;  that 
so  long  as  one  or  more  of  the  maritime  powers  disavow  it,  there 
will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  depart  from  a  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  such  stipulations,  as  we,  in  relation  to  France,  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  present  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  arguments  against  the  17th  article,  for 
virtually  admitting  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  war,  the  ob- 
jectors have  had  the  temerity  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Vattel,  as 
being  opposed  to  that  right ;  and  a  mutilated  quotation  has  given 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  assertion.  It  has  been  heretofore 
shown,  by  passages  extracted  from  his  work,  that  his  opinion,  so 
&r  firom  denying  explicitly,  supports  the  right  to  search.  But  it 
may  be  useful  to  examine  the  part  of  it  which  has  been  tortured 
into  a  contrary  inference. 

After  aflSrming  the  right  of  search  (B.  3,  chap.  7,  8.  14)  he 
proceeds  thus :  "  but  to  avoid  inconveniences,  violence,  and  every 
other  irregularity,  the  manner  of  the  search  is  settled  in  the 
treaties  of  navigation  and  coirimerce.  According  to  the  present 
custom^  credit  is  to  be  given  to  certificates  and  bills  of  lading  pro- 
duced by  the  master  of  the  ship."  Hence  it  is  alleged  the  right  to 
search  is  turned  into  the  right  of  inspecting  the  ship's  papers, 
which,  being  entitled  to  credit,  are  to  preclude  further  scrutiny. 

But  what  immediately  follows,  destroys  this  conclusion ;  the 
words  "  unless  any  ground  appear  in  them,  or  there  be  very  good 
reasons  for  suspecting  their  validity,"  are  subjoined  to  the  clause 
just  quoted.  This  admits  clearly,  that  the  ship's  papers  are  not 
to  be  conclusive — but  that,  upon  just  cause  of  suspicion,  the 
papers  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  right  of  search  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  the  papers  and 
of  the  just  cause  of  suspicion?  Manifestly  the  officer  of  the 
belligerent  party,  who  visits  the  neutral  vessel.  Then  what  does 
the  whole  amount  to  ?  Merely  this — that  ship's  papers  are  enti- 
tled to  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  credit ;  how  much,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  of  the  belligerent  party  I — who,  if 
he  be  not  satisfied  of  the  fairness  and  validity  of  the  papers,  may 
o  30 
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proceed  to  their  verification,  by  a  more  strict  and  particolai 
search,  and  then  if  be  still  eees,  or  supposes  be  seea,  just  causi  of 
suspicion,  he  may  carry  the  vessel  into  a  jiorl  of  his  own  country, 
for  judicial  investigation.  In  doing  tbie,  be  acts  at  his  jwrii, 
uud  for  an  abuse  of  his  discrotion  exposes  himself  to  dnma^ 
and  other  punishment. 

This  ia  the  true  and  evident  sense  of  Vattcl,  and  it  apws 
with  the  doctrine  advocated  in  these  papers,  and,  I  will  add,  with 
the  treaty  under  examination. 

The  17th  article  admits,  that  th«  vessels  of  eaoh  pnrty  tor 
i'lst  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  on  board  enemy's  properly,  or 
of  carrying  to  the  enemy  contraband  articles,  may  be  captured 
or  detained,  and  carried  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port 
of  the  belligerent  party,  to  the  end  ib&t  enemy's  property  and  con- 
traband articles  aboard  may  become  lawful  prize.  But  so  far  from 
countenancing  any  proceeding  without  just  cause  of  suspicion,  or 
from  exonerating  the  oflicer  of  the  belligerent  party  from  a  re- 
sponsibility for  Buch  proceeding,  it  leaves  the  law  of  nations,  in, 
tliis  particular,  iu  full  force,  and  contemplating  that  mioh  ofBonJ 
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cases  of  aggressions  their  commissioDs  shall  be  revoked  and  an- 
nulled. 

These  provisions  not  only  conform  to,  and  corroborate  the 
injunctions  of  the  laws  of  nations,  but  they  refute  the  assertion, 
that  the  treaty  is  altogether  deficient  in  precautions  for  guarding 
neutral  rights ;  since  those  above-mentioned  are  among  the  most 
efficacious  It  is  not  presumable  that  any  stipulations  have  been 
or  can  be  made  which  will  take  away  all  discretion  from  the 
marine  officers  of  the  belligerent  parties ;  for  this  would  be  a 
total  surrender  of  the  rights  of  belligerent  to  neutral  nations, 
and  so  long  as  any  discretion  is  left,  its  right  or  wrong  exercise 
will  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  each  officer ;  and  abuses 
can  only  be  restrained  by  the  penalties  that  await  them.  Those 
stipulations  of  treaties,  then,  which  reinforce  the  laws  of  nations 
as  to  the  infliction  of  penalties,  are  the  most  effectual  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  treaties  can  adopt  for  the  security  of  neutral 
lights;  and  in  this  particular  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  to 
the  full  as  provident  as  our  other  treaties.  In  one  point  I  believe 
it  is  more  so :  for  it  expressly  stipulates  a  revocation  of  the  com- 
missions of  the  commanders  of  privateers,  for  the  aggressions 
they  may  commit. 

Is  not  the  passage  last  cited  from  Yattel  a  true  commentary 
on  those  stipulations,  for  regulating  and  mitigating  the  right  of 
search,  which  are  found  in  our  own  and  other  treaties?  Do  they 
not  all  intend  to  reserve  to  the  belligerent  party  a  right  of  judg- 
ing of  the  validity  and  fidelity  of  the  papers  to  be  exhibited, 
and  of  extending  the  search  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  just  suspicion  which  do  or  do  not  appear  7  and  if  this 
be  their  true  construction,  as  it  certainly  is  their  construction  in 
practice,  which  our  own  experience  testifies,  to  what,  after  all,  do 
they  amount^  more  than  without  them  the  laws  of  nations,  as 
universally  recognized,  of  themselves  pronounce  7  What  real 
security  do  they  afford  more  than  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
affords? 

It  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  there  will  always  be  found 
advantages  essentially  nominal,  operating  or  not  according  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  neutral  party ;  which,  if  strong,  will 
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tind  nbun(iiiiit  foundation  in  the  acknnwleilged  lawRof  noUoM 
on  wliitli  to  rest  the  protection  of  its  rights. 

It  liiis  lieen  said  to  be  just  m&ttcr  of  surprise,  that  these  pre- 
cautions should  have  no  placu  in  ii  Ironty  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  conduct  on  tbc  neas,  ao  pnrticulnrly  suggested  nnd  en- 
forced every  guard  to  our  rights  timt  could  be  reasonably  insisted 
on.  Observations  of  this  kind  asRtime  constantly  the  suppositioD 
that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  fashion  every  provision  of  the 
treaty  exactly  to  our  own  taste,  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  other 
contracting  party  were  to  have  no  influence  even  upon  the  minor 
features  o'f  the  contract.  But  lhi«  stippositioa  is  absurd;  and* 
treaty  may  still  be  entitled  to  our  approbation,  which  adjusts  nc 
ceplahly  the  great  points  of  inter  eel,  though  in  someof  ita  dclutls 
it  falls  short  of  our  deaires,  Jsor  can  any  well-informed  man 
sincerely  deny  that  it  was  to  have  been  expeoted,  that  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  particulars  in  question,  would  fall  short  of  our  ideaa 
It  may  be  answered,  that  we  were  then  at  liberty  not  to  make 
the  treaty ;  so  we  were,  but  does  it  follow  that  it  would  ha^t^^ 
been  wise  to  split  on  ^uch  points? — upon  a  just  estimate,  lhM^| 
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in  this  respect  to  be  adjusted  were  peculiarly  unmanageable — 
that  the  position  of  the  other  party  rendered  an  arrangement 
entirely  agreeable  to  us,  impracticable ;  that  without  compromise 
nothing  could  have  been  regulated ;  that  the  article  made  no 
change  for  the  worse  in  our  prior  situation,  but  in  some  particu- 
lars made  our  ground  better ;  and  that  estimating  truly  the  rela- 
tive circumstances  of  the  parties,  there  is  no  probability  that  any 
thing  more  acceptable  could  have  been  established. 

I  will  add,  that  a  degree  of  imperfection,  which  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  this  article,  is  far  from  being  of  such  importance, 
as,  on  solid  calculations,  ought  to  defeat  the  treaty.  No  clear 
right  is  abandoned,  no  material  interest  of  the  nation  injured. 

It  is  one  thing,  whether  every  part  of  the  treaty  be  satisfac- 
tory— another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  whether  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  be  eligible  or  not,  and  ought  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Na- 
tions could  never  make  contracts  with  one  another,  if  each  were 
to  require  that  every  part  of  it  should  be  adjusted  by  its  own 
standard  of  right  and  expediency.  The  true  question  always  is 
upon  the  collective  merits  of  the  instrument ;  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  it  reasonably  accommodates  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
the  parties.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain,  fully  justifies  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  our  country,  and  claims  the  acquiescence  of  every 
good  citizen. 

The  most  labored,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  false  of  the 
charges  against  the  eighteenth  article  is,  that  it  allows  provisions 
to  be  contraband  in  cases  not  heretofore  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  refers  to  the  belligerent  party,  the  decision  of 
what  those  cases  are.  This  is  the  general  form  of  the  charge. 
The  draft  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  reduces  it 
to  this  shape.  The  treaty  ^^  expressly  admits,  that  provisions  are 
to  be  held  contraband  in  cases  other  than  when  bound  to  an  in- 
vested place,  and  impliedly  admits,  that  such  cases  exist  at  present." 

The  first  is  a  palpable  untruth,  which  may  be  detected  by  a 
bare  persual  of  the  article. — The  last  is  an  untrue  inference,  im- 
pregnated with  the  malignant  insinuation  that  there  was  a  design 
to  sanction  the  unwarrantable  pretension  of  a  right  to  inflict 
famine  on  a  whole  nation. 
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Before  we  proceeil  to  an  analysia  of  the  article,  let  us  reviaff 
the  prior  situation  of  the  partiea.  Great  Britain,  it  is  knoi 
hftd  taken  ami  acted  upon  the  ground,  that  abc  bad  a  right 
stop  and  detain,  on  payment  for  tbcm,  provisions  Iwlonging  to 
neutrals,  going  to  the  dominiona  of  Franco.  For  this  violi-4it 
and  impolitic  measuiv,  which  the  final  opinion  of  mankind  will 
certainly  condemn,  she  found  color,  in  the  sayings  of  aoine  wril- 
era  of  reputation,  on  public  laws. 

A  passage  of  thia  kind,  from  Vattcl,  has  been  more  than  on« 
quoted,  in  these  terms,  "  Cominotlities,  particularly  used  in  war, 
and  the  importation  of  which,  to  an  e?iemy,  in  prohibited,  «rf 
onlled  contraband  goods.  Such  aro  military  and  naval  slor«8, 
timber,  horses,  and  evt-n  provisiona  in  certain  jutictun-a,  w/tat  ffiert 
are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by /amine."  Hoincoius*  counten- 
ances the  same  opinion,  and  even  Qroliua  aatms  to  l«nn  towanU 

it.t 

Tho  United  States,  with  reason,  disputed  this  construction  of 
the  l;nv  of  nations  1  restraining  the  general  propositiotw  wbieh 
appear  to  I'avor  it,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  cbanoe  of 
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On  our  side,  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  was 
stOl  more  impossible. — ^We  had  every  inducement  of  character, 
right  and  interest  against  it.  What  was  the  natural  and  only 
issue  out  of  this  embarrassment?  Plainly,  to  leave  the  point 
unsettled ;  to  get  rid  of  it ;  to  let  it  remain  substantially  where 
it  was  before  the  treaty.  This,  I  have  good  ground  to  believe, 
was  the  real  understanding  of  the  two  negotiators;  and  the 
article  has  fulfilled  that  view. 

After  enumerating  specifically  what  articles  shall  be  deemed 
contraband,  it  proceeds  thus,  ''And  whereas  the  difficulty  of 
agreeing  on  the  precise  caseSj  in  which  alone  provisions  and  other 
articles,  not  generally  contrabaud,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  inconveniences  and 
misunderstandings  which  might  thence  arise :  It  is  further  agreed, 
that  whenever  any  such  articles,  so  becoming  contraband 
according  to  the  laws  of  ncUions,  shall,  for  that  reason,  be  seized, 
the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but  the  owners  thereof  shall  be 
speedily  and  completely  in^mnified;  and  the  captors,  or,  in  their 
default,  the  government  under  whose  authority  they  act,  shall 
pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessels,  the  full  value 
of  all  articles  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  thereon,  togeth- 
er with  the  freight  and  also  the  demurrage,  incident  to  such 
detention." 

The  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases  in  which  arti- 
cles, not  generally  contraband,  become  so,  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances, is  expressly  assigned  as  the  motive  to  the  stipulation 
which  follows. — This  excludes  the  supposition  that  any  cases 
whatever  were  intended  to  be  admitted  or  agreed.  But  this  dif- 
ficulty rendered  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  inconvenien- 
ces and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence  arise — a  provi- 
sioB,  with  this  view,  is,  therefore,  made,  which  is  that  of  liberal 
compensation  for  the  articles  taken — The  evident  intent  of  this 
provision  is,  that  in  doubtful  cases,  the  inconveniences  to  the 
neutral  party  being  obviated  or  lessened  by  compensation,  there 
may  be  the  less  cause  or  temptation  to  controversy  and  rupture 
— the  afiair  may  be  more  susceptible  of  negotiation  and  accom- 
modation.   More  than  this  cannot  be  pretended;  because  it  is 
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cx]irossiy  the  tj'istin'f  hi.n'  of 

niUions  at  the  time  the  tran? 
pi'onounee  them  contraband, 
when  otherwise,  they  mav  n 
as  the  other  to  decide  wheth* 
case,  pronounce  them  contra 
be  governed  by  the  opinion  • 
pretext  of  being  authorized  b 
the  other  is  at  full  liberty  to 
and,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  oppos 
is  the  express  tenor  of  the  pr 
trary ;  nothing  that  narrows 
either  party  in  making  a  sei2 
pendent  of  the  treaty,  permits 
to  submit  to  one,  when  it  is  o 
violated  by  it. 

But  as  liberal  compensat 
seizure,  whereof  difference  of 
question  of  prudence  and  exp 
the  compensation,  or  to  seek 
in  doubtful  cases,  render  an  i 
easy,  and,  as  a  circumstance 
peace,  is  a  valuable  ingrediei 
phraseology  was  to  have  been 
to  leave  each  n/irtv  jvt.  lihorfv  f 
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fisict  of  the  articles  having  become  contraband  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, the  condition  of  the  seizure. 

A  cavil  has  arisen  on  the  term  ^^eocisting"  as  if  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  enabling  one  of  the  parties  to  make  a  law  of  nations  for  the 
occasion.    But  this  is  a  mere  cavil. 

No  one  nation  can  make  a  law  of  nations ;  no  positive  regu- 
lation of  one  state,  or  of  a  partial  nomination  of  states,  can  pretend 
to  this  character.  A  law  of  nations  is  a  law  which  nature,  agree- 
ment, or  usage,  has  established  between  nations ;  as  this  may  vary 
fix>m  one  period  to  another  by  agreement  or  usage,  the  article 
very  properly  uses  the  term  "  existing,"  to  denote  that  law,  which 
at  the  time  the  transaction  may  happen,  shall  be  then  the  law  of 
nations.  This  is  a  plain  and  obvious  use  of  the  term,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  spirit  of  misrepresentation  could  have  perverted  to  a 
different  meaning. 

The  argument  against  the  foregoing  construction  is  in  sub- 
stance this  (viz.),  it  is  now  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband, 
can  only  become  so  when  going  to  a  place  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested — cases  of  this  kind  are  fully  provided  for  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  article;  the  implication  therefore  is,  that 
something  more  was  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  antecedent 
part. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  fact,  whether  all  the  cases  of  tliat  kind 
are  comprehended  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  article.  I  say 
they  are  not — the  remaining  clause  of  the  article  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  first  describes  the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing  for 
a  port  or  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  without  knowing  that 
the  same  is  either  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested ;  and  provides, 
that,  in  such  case,  the  vessel  may  be  turned  away,  but  not  detain- 
ed, nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  confiscated,  unless  after 
notice  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter :  the  second  describes  the 
case  of  a  vessel,  or  goods,  which  had  entered  into  such  port  or 
place  before  it  was  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  and  declares 
that  the  one  or  the  other  shall  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but 
shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof.  These  are  the  only  cases 
described  or  provided  for.     A  third,  which  occurs  on  the  slightest 


foundation  of  the  argument,  fa 
argument  itself. 

But  had  this  been  otherwise, 
been  erroneous — the  two  clauses 
otlier,  and  though  they  might  bi 
ia  whole,  or  in  part,  thay  do  it 
porpoBos. 

The  object  of  the  first  is  to 
standing,  by  eBtablishiug  this  gen 
Dot  commonly  contraband,  beco 
stances,  according  to  the  law  of 
coniiBcated,  but,  when  seized,  tb 
demnified. 

The  object  of  the  last  is  to  reg 
with  regard  to  vessels  and  good 
vioualy  gone  to  places  besieged, 
respect  to  which  the  dispositions  ■ 
been  deemed  doubtful  or  too  rigo 
laws  of  nations  ]>crmit  the  confist 
to  places  besieged,  blockaded,  or 
cidcs,  that  if  going  without  notioe 
they  shall  not  even  bo  detained, 
whithersoever  they  please.  If  tb 
— '---         shall  be  punished 
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last  part  of  the  last  clause  stipulates  in  the  case,  which  it  supposes, 
the  restoration  of  the  property  to  its  owners,  and  so  excludes 
both  seizure  and  compensation.  Hence  it  is  apparent  the  objects 
of  the  two  clauses  are  entirely  foreign  to  each  other,  and  that  no 
argument  nor  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  other  cases  there  can  be,  except  those  of 
places  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  ?  and  if  none  other,  what 
difficulty  in  defining  them  ?  why  leave  the  point  so  vague  and 
indeterminate?  One  answer,  which  indeed  has  already  been 
given  in  substance,  is,  that  the  situation  of  one  of  the  parties  pre- 
vented an  agreement  at  the  time ;  that  not  being  able  to  agree, 
they  could  not  define ;  and  the  alternative  was  to  avoid  definition. 
The  want  of  definition  only  argues  want  of  agreement.  It  is 
strange  logic  to  assert,  that  this  or  that  is  admitted,  because 
nothing  is  defined. 

Another  answer  is,  that  even  if  the  parties  had  been  agreed 
that  there  were  no  other  cases  than  those  of  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested  places,  still  there  would  have  remained  much  room 
for  dispute  about  the  precise  cases,  owing  to  the  impracticability 
of  defining  what  is  a  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  place.  About 
this  there  has  been  frequent  controversy ;  and  the  fact  is  so  com- 
plicated, puts  on  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that  no  definition  can 
well  be  devised,  which  will  suit  all.  Thence  nations,  in  their 
compacts  with  each  other,  frequently  do  not  attempt  one ;  and 
where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  it  has  left  almost  as  much 
room  for  dispute  about  the  definition  as  there  was  about  the 
thing. 

Moreover,  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  other  cases  than  those 
mentioned  above,  in  which  provisions  and  other  articles  not 
generally  contraband  might,  on  rational  grounds,  be  deemed  so  ? 
What  if  they  were  going  expressly,  and  with  notice,  to  a  besieg- 
ing army,  whereby  it  might  obtain  a  supply  essential  to  the 
success  of  its  operations  ?  Is  there  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
justifiable  in  such  case  to  seize  them  ?  Can  the  liberty  of  trade 
be  said  to  apply  to  any  instance  of  direct  and  imiQcdiate  aid  to  a 
military  expedition  ?    It  would  be  at  least  a  singular  effect  of 
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the  rule,  if  provisions  could  ba  earned  without  interruption  for 
the  supply  of  a  Spanish  army  besieging  Gibraltar,  when,  if  des- 
tined for  the  supply  of  the  garriaoa  in  tbat  pUu»,  they  might,  of 
right,  Iw  seized  by  a  Sjianish  fleet. 

The  calumniators  of  the  arliolfi  have  not  had  thu  candor  to 
notice  that  it  is  not  (wnfined  to  provisioiiB,  but  speuks  of  provi- 
sions and  other  articles.    Even  thin  is  an  ingredient  which  ooa* 
bats  the  supposition  that  countonanoe  was  intended  Ui  bo  given 
the  pretension  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  provisions, 
depending  on  a  reason  peculiar  to  iteolf,  cannot  bo  deemed  to 
supported  by  a  clause  including  otHer  KTtioltis,  to  which  that 
is  entirely  inapplicable. 

There  is  one  more  obaerTation  which  has  been  mndo  agmiBt 
this  part  of  the  article  which  ni.iy  deaervo  a  moment's  ntttiDtion. 
It  is  this,  that  though  the  true  meaning  of  the  clauiiie,  be  suob 
as  I  couteiid  for,  still  tlie  eiiatonce  of  it  affonU  to  Great  nritain 
a  pretext  for  abuse  which  sho  may  improve  to  our  disadvantage. 
I  answer,  it  is  difiicult  to  guard  against  all  the  perversions  of  a 
contract  which  ill  faith  may  suggest.  But  we  have  the 
eeeurltv  against  abuses  of  this  sort,  which  wo  have  against  tl 
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firuit  of  that  instrument  !*  The  appearances  are,  that  a  motive 
no  less  imperious  than  that  of  impending  scarcity,  has  great  share 
in  dictating  the  measure,  and  time,  I  am  persuaded,  will  prove 
that  it  will  not  ever  be  pretended  to  justify  it  by  any  thing  in  the 

treaty. 

Camillus. 


KG.  XXXIII. 

1796. 

The  course  thus  far  pursued  in  the  discussion  of  the  18th  arti- 
cle, has  inverted  the  order  of  it,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty.  It  is 
composed  of  three  clauses ;  the  two  last  of  which  have  been  first 
examined — I  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  outset,  to  dispose  of  an 
objection  which  has  been  the  principal  source  of  clamor. 

The  first  clause  of  that  which  remains  to  be  examined,  enu- 
merates the  articles,  which,  it  is  agreed,  shall  be  deemed  contra- 
band of  war.  These  are,  "all  arms,  and  implements  serving  for 
the  purpose  of  war,  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  petards, 
bombs,  grenadoes,  carcases,  saucisses,  carriages  for  cannon,  mus- 
ket-rests, bandoliers,  gunpowder,  match,  salt-petre,  balls,  pikes, 
swords,  head-pieces,  cuirasses,  halberts,  lances,  javelins,  horse 
furniture,  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  implements  of 
war;  as  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets, 
sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve 
directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks 
only  excepted." 

All  which  articles  are  declared  to  be  just  objects  of  confisca- 
tion, when  attempted  to  be  carried  to  any  enemy  of  either 
party. 

It  is  well  understood,  that  war  abridges  the  liberty  of  trade  of 
neutral  nations ;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  supply 
either  of  two  belligerent  parties  with  any  article  deemed  contra- 

*  As  reasonable  would  it  be  to  place  to  its  account  the  bimilar  order  which  was 
isnied  before  the  mission  of  an  envoy  was  thought  of 
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bantl  of  war ;  nor  may  they  supply  any  article  whntfiver  lo  t  ■ 
place  besieged,  blockaded,  or  JDveiled.     Thv  formercase  iDcludos 
a  Bpecial  catalogue  of  articlea  whicU  have  an  immediate  reference 
to  war — the  latter  exteudij  to  all  kiods  of  goods  and  merahaudiMh- 
The  penalty  in  both  cases  is  confiscation. 

These  positions  have  not  beun  disputed.  The  ooly  questioi^l 
which  has  been  or  can  bo  raised,  must  respect  the  enumeration  oTI 
the  articles  which  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband. 

In  comparing  the  enumeration  in  the  present  treaty,  witfel 
that  ol'  our  Jbruicr  treaties,  we  find  the  dillerencea  to  l>e  the* 
Our  forniertreatiesincliide  "Awwa,"  andoneofthem  "ttoIdiem'Si 
which  our  present  does  not;  but  our  present  includea  "  tiinbevj 
for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheet*,  aaila,  hemp,  i 
cordage,  and  generally  whatever  mayacrvc  dlrccllyto  thoequi 
mcQt  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  iir  planlca  only  excepts 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  former  treaties. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  including  of  these  articles  is  an  extenw 
of  the  list  of  contraband  beyond  tha  limit  of  the  modem  lai 
nations ;  in  support  of  which  allegation,  it  is  affirmed,  that  I 
hnve  bner    Rsduded  bv  ttin  uniform   tmiiir  nf  thn  Irrnt.ir 
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contraband,  the  usual  catalogue  of  military  implements,  adds,  in 
the  precise  terms  of  our  article,  "as  also  timber  for  ship-building, 
tar,  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and  generally 
whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  un- 
wrought  iron,  and  fir  planka  only  excepted." 

In  a  series  of  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
down  to  the  year  1703, 1  do  not  discover  that  there  has  ever 
beeD  a  regulation  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  treated  as  con- 
traband, between  these  powers. 

And  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  the  11th  article  of 
a  treaty,  entered  into  in  1661,  (and  still  in  force  unaltered,  though 
a  subsequent  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  those  powers 
as  late  as  1776,)  subjects  to  confiscation  equally  all  articles  called 
eontraband,  and  especially  money,  provisionSy  &c.  This  specifica- 
tion not  being  complete,  naval  stores  are  left  upon  the  open 
ground  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  money  and  provisions  are 
superadded.  This  latitude  would  bear  little  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  to  include  naval  stores."^ 

*  An  opinion  has  been  propagated  that  Sweden  armed  in  concert  with  Denmark, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  neutral  right  of  carrying  corn  and  flour  to  France,  in  op- 
position to  the  convention  of  March,  1798,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  remonstrances  of  these  powers  have 
proTed  more  successAil  than  we  have  been  in  obtaining  satisfaction  from  Great 
Britain. 

This  opinion  is,  throughout,  an  error,  made  use  of  by  those  whose  persevering 
idm  has  been,  by  silencing  truth,  reason,  and  moderation,  and  inflaming  the  angry 
paaaions  of  the  community,  to  involve  the  country  in  anarchy  and  war.  The 
authors  of  this  imposture,  as  well  as  the  exalted  patriots  who  have  seen  in  the  me- 
morial of  our  envoy,  the  humiliation  of  our  country,  are  referred  to  a  "  collection 
of  state  papers  relative  to  the  war  against  France,"  published  by  Debret,  in  1794. 
The  perusal  of  the  Swedish  state  papers,  as  well  as  the  memorials  of  the  able  and 
pmdcnt  Bemstorff,  may  teach  these  gentlemen  a  little  of  what  is  deemed  good 
numners  on  these  occasions. 

So  fkr  from  even  remonstrating,  much  less  arming  on  account  of  the  British 
iDStmction  of  June,  1793,  when  that  order  was  notified  at  Stockholm,  by  the 
British  resident  there,  the  government  of  Sweden,  by  their  resident  at  London, 
acknowledged,  in  terms  too  respectful  to  be  repeated  in  the  hearing  of  our  exclu- 
sive patriots,  that  Sweden  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  instruction;  sincei 
instead  of  payment,  which  the  order  insured,  all  provisions,  in  virtue  of  an  existing 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  were  liable  to  confiscation  when  seized,  on  their 
way  to  an  enemy. 

This  note  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  a  popular  error,  and  not  to  viiidi- 
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It  appears  from  thcs'?  specimens,  thiit  tfacro  is  not  a  pcrfccS 
uniformity  in  the  eoiivi-ndona  hctwcen  nations;  nnd  thai  iw 
purely  positive  law  of  iiationB  can  be  ilcdaced  fVorn  llial  sounie. 

If  we  call  to  our  aid  the  principles  of  reason  and  natural 
justice,  which  are  the  great  foundations  of  tbe  law  of  natioiifi, 
wc  slinll  not  discover,  in  tbis  instttnoc,  data  as  curliun  lus  coiildbe 
wislied,  for  a  aatiafactory  conclusion ;  and  the  Boundesl  dettiimi- 
nntiou,  wliicb  we  can  adopt,  wiU  bo,  that  beyond  a  certain  |xrinl, 
the  question  is  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary,  and  must  depend 
materially  upon  conventional  rugwlulion  bctwcuu  nation  and 
nation.  Hence  it  is  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  stipulations 
of  different  parties  on  thia  point;  indicating  thol  there  is  nO 
absolute  rule.  Hence  abo  it  is,  that  fieveral  nationa,  at  different 
times,  being  at  war,  have  thought  themselves  authorized  to  ri^- 
]at«  and  announce,  by  ]iublic  declarntious,  the  artioliM  which  tbey 
would  consider  and  trcnt  as  contraband. 

The  opinion  of  writers  wiU  be  found  to  support  the  article  m 
it  siands,  in  the  particular,  whieb  is  now  the  Bubjcct  of  discus* 
slon. 

i'..ii,.i  ...-,  1,-,..,-,  i,r.r,....  ^,„..  ix>  f)  n  o  a  T  ,.  1 1.1  \ 1_ 
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proclamations,  which  the  states  general,  in  di  fie  rent  wars  with 
ditterent  nations,  have  published,  declaring  those  articles  contra- 
l3and — thus  referring  it  to  the  belligerent  party  to  judge  of,  and 
pronounce  the  cases  when  they  may  rightfully  be  deemed  so- 
And  the  same  idea  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Grotius*  and 
some  other  writers  on  public  law. — I  have  not  met  with  one 
whose  opinion  excludes  naval  stores  from  the  list  of  contraband. 

Grotius,  in  discussing  this  question,  divides  goods  into  three 
classes,  1.  Those  which  are  of  use  only  in  war,  as  arms,  &c. . 
2.  Those  which  serve  only  for  pleasure;  3.  Those  useful  for 
peaceable  as  well  as  for  warlike  purposes,  "  as  money,  provisions^ 
ships  and  naval  stores  " — concerning  which  he  argues  in  substance, 
that  the  first  class  are  clearly  contraband ;  that  the  second  class 
are  clearly  not  contraband ;  and  that  the  third  class  may  or  may 
not  be  so,  according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  war ; 
alleging,  that  if  necessary  to  our  defence^  they  may  be  intercepted 
but  upon  condition  of  restitution,  unless  there  be  just  cause  to 
the  contrary ;  which  just  cause  is  explained  by  the  examples  of 
sending  them  to  a  besieged,  or  blockaded  place. 

The  reasoning  about  the  third  class  has  a  very  inconvenient 
latitude.  It  subjects  the  trade  of  neutral  nations  too  extensively 
to  the  discretion  of  belligerent  powers ;  and  yet  there  is  a  serious 
embarrassment  about  drawing  the  true  line,  one  which  will  duly 
conciliate  the  safety  of  the  belligerent,  with  that  of  the  neutral, 
party. 

What  definition  of  contraband,  consulting  reason  alone,  shall 
we  adopt  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  none  but  articles  peculiar  to  war 
ought  to  receive  this  denomination  ?  But  is  even  powder  exclu- 
aively  applicable  to  war?  Arc  nitre  and  sulphur,  its  chief  ingre- 
dients, peculiar  to  war  ?  Are  they  not  all  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  some  of  them  in  medicine,  and  other  important  arts  ? 
Shall  we  say,  that  none  but  articles  prepared  and  organized  for 
var,  as  their  primary  object,  ought  to  have  that  character?  But 
yrhut  substantial  difference  can  reason  know,  between  the  supply 
to  our  enemy  of  powder,  and  that  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  the 
easily  convertible  materials  of  this  mischievous  compound  ? 

*  B.  Hi.,  c.  i.,  V. 

a  31 
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now  would  eitlier  of  these  deflnitiona,  or  any  oilier,  comport 
wilh  what  those  of  our  treaties  which  are  thought  UQexccptions- 
hie,  in  this  particular,  have  regulated,  or  with  what  is  common 
iu  the  treaties  between  other  uatiODe?  Under  which  of  them 
ehall  we  bring  horses  and  their  furniture  'I 

If  wc  say,  that  in  wars  by  land,  these  are  jiistniment.'i  little 
less  important  than  men,  and,  for  that  roason,  ought  to  be  com- 
jirebendcd ;  it  may  be  asked  in  return,  what  can  be  more  nee 
sary  iu  wars  by  sea,  than  the  materials  of  ships,  and  why  shoi 
they  not,  for  the  like  reasooR,  be  wjually  compreUcudwi  ? 

In  wars  between  maritime  nations,  who  transfer  its  calnmiUl 
from  the  land  to  the  oeean,  and  wage  their  mo»t  furious  confiio 
on  that  element,  whose  dominions  cannot  be  attacked  or  defon 
without  a  superiority  in  naval  strength,  who  moreover  pw 
distant  territories,  the  protection  and  coimncrcial  advantageflid 
which,  depend  upon  the  e^ietenco  and  support  of  navic^  i 
dilBcult  to  maintain,  that  it  is  against  reason,  or  against  t 
principles  which  regulate  the  description  of  contmbaud,  to  o 
siJer  as  such  the  materials  which  appertain  to  the  constructU 
aud  equipment  of  ships. 
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ing  or  repairing  of  ships,  will  come  under  the  notion  of  warlike 
storesJ^  This  is  a  precise  idea,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  on 
principle,  not  an  irrational  one. 

If  we  resort  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  and 
evidenced  in  our  own  country,  they  will  be  found  to  have  given 
great  extent  to  the  idea  of  contraband.  Congress,  by  an  act  of 
May  the  8th,  1777,  establishing  the  form  of  commissions  for  pri- 
vateers, authorize  them  '*  to  attack,  subdue,  and  take  all  ships 
and  other  vessels  whatever,  carrying  soldiers,  arms,  gunpowder, 
ammunition,  provisions,  or  any  other  contraband  goods,  to  any  of 
the  British  armies  or  ships  of  war,  employed  against  the  United 
States."  And  in  their  act  of  the  27th  of  November,  1780,  acced- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  rule  of  the  armed  neutrality,  they  declare, 
that  contraband  shall  be  thereafter  confined  to  the  articles  con- 
tained under  this  character,  in  our  treaty  with  France ;  indicat- 
ing, by  this,  their  opinion  that  the  list  of  those  articles  is  abridged 
by  that  treaty.  If  the  first  mentioned  act  was  well  founded 
(and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  it),  it  establishes  that  even  pro- 
visions may  be  contraband,  if  going  directly  to  invading  fleets 
and  armies ;  which  affords  an  instance  of  their  being  so  (analo- 
gous to  the  case  heretofore  put  of  a  besieging  army)  in  addition 
to  the  cases  of  places  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested.  And  as 
to  naval  stores,  I  assert  a  belief,  that  the  common  opinion  of 
those  persons  in  this  country,  whose  contemplation  had  embraced 
the  subject,  included  them  in  the  catalogue  of  contraband. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  number  of  modem  treaties,  which 
exclude  from  that  list  naval  stores,  and  moreover  from  the  man- 
ifest interest  of  nations,  truly  considered,  to  narrow  the  rights 
of  war  in  favor  of  those  of  peace ;  this  clause  of  the  treaty, 
which  takes  a  different  route,  is  to  be  regretted  as  pursuing  the 
rigor  of  the  law  of  nations. — Still,  however,  it  cannot  be  object- 
ed to,  as  a  departure  from  the  law ;  and  agreeing  with  the  course 
observed  by  Great  Britain  antecedent  to  the  treaty,  it  does  not 
place  our  trade  in  those  articles  upon  a  worse  footing  than  it 
was,  independent  of  the  treaty. 

The  period  of  the  negotiation  was  most  unpropitious  to  a 
change  for  the  better — in  the  midst  of  any  maritime  war,  a 
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belligerent  nntion,  enjoying  a  navftl  BHperiorily,  vn»  like  Ui  hsvt  J 
l>eeii  tenacious  of  a  right  which  she  suppostMl  herseir  li>  pof^m 
to  intercept  naval  supplies  to  her  enemy. — But  in  a  war,  in  vrhicb 
it  was  more  than  ordinarily  pogeihl);  that  the  inilepundent  ciislr 
ence  of  a  nation  might  depend  on  the  retaining  a  naval  i 
ority,  it  was  to  have  been  foreseen  that  she  would  not  consent  ti 
relinquiah  such  a  right.  The  alternative  was,  to  iosert  tbeoniq 
as  it  stands,  or  to  omit  it  wholly. 

Had  it  been  omitted,  the  condition  of  naval  stores  wtn 
have  been  the  same  as  with  it     But  our  merchants  would  t 
have  continued  to  be  exposed  to  imoertaiu  risks,  wliich  la  alwM 
a  great  inconvenience.     It  ig  desirable,  in  idmilar  cases,  to  ban 
a  fixed  rule.     Merchants  can  then  accommodate  their  epecun! 
tiona  to  the  rule :  and  causes  of  national  contention  are  avoid* 

It  is  in  this  view  lo  be  regretted,  that  tho  cases  when  pre 
siona  may  be  treated  as  contraband,  could  not  Jiavc  been  agre 
upon;  but  as  this  was  impracticable,  tho  next  best  ihing  t 
been  done,  by  establishing  the  cfirtainty  of  compt-nf^tion  i 
such  cases.  This  gives  one  important  Bpecies  of  security,  obi 
ates  one  source  oi'  contention.     And  if  reallv  there  mav  t 
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particulars  which  distinguish  it  favorably  from  those  treaties. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  omission  of  horses  from  the  list  of  contra- 
band, and  still  more  the  salutary  regulations,  with  regard  to 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  going  to  places  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested.  I  do  not  discover  that  these  useful  provisions  or 
their  equivalents,  are  in  either  of  our  treaties  with  France,  Hol- 
land, or  Sweden. 

It  has  been  said,  in  reference  to  this  article,  "whenever  the 
law  of  nations  has  been  a  topic  for  consideration,  the  result  of 
the  treaty  accommodates  Great  Britian,  in  relation  to  one  or  both 
of  the  republics  at  war  with  her,  as  well  as  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States," — and  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given,  to  each  of  which  will  be  annexed  a 
reply. 

I.  "  American  vessels,  bound  to  Great  Britain,  are  protect- 
ed, by  sea-papers,  against  French  and  Dutch  searches;  but 
when  bound  to  France  or  Holland,  are  left  exposed  to  British 
searches,  without  regard  to  ships'  papers."  The  truth  of  this 
proposition  depends  on  another,  which  is,  that  the  sea-papers 
are  to  be  absolutely  conclusive ;  but  reasons  have  been  given  for 
doubting  this  construction,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  does 
not  obtain  in  practice.  And  it  is  certainly  a  violent  one,  inas- 
much as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  neutral,  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  the  belligerent  party,  in  points  of  great  consequence 
to  its  safety. 

II.  "  American  provisions,  in  American  vessels,  bound  to  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  are  left  by  the  treaty  to  the  seizure  and 
use  of  Great  Britain ;  but  provisions,  whether  American  or  not, 
in  American  vessels,  cannot  be  touched  by  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain."  The  construction  of  the  treaty,  upon  which  this  dif- 
ference is  supposed,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous. — 
The  difference  therefore,  does  not  exist. 

III.  "British  property,  in  American  vessels,  is  not  subject 
to  French  or  Dutch  confiscation. — French  or  Dutch  property 
in  American  vessels,  is  subject  to  British  confiscation."  This 
was  the  case  before  the  treaty,  which  makes  no  alteration  in 
the   matter. — Moreover,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  this  circum- 
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stance  ;^that  American  property,  in  British  vesself^  is  subjM 
to  confiscation  by  France  or  Holland ;  hat  American  projieit 
in  French  or  Dutch  vessels,  is  not  subject  to  confiscation  1 
Great  Britain. 

IV,  "  Articles  of  ship-building,  bound  to  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  equipment  of  vessels  of  trade  only,  are 
contraband. — Bound  to  Great  Britain,  for  ihe  equipment  of  » 
sela  of  war,  are  not  contraband."  This,  also,  was  the  cas«  bufoM 
the  treaty,  which,  consequently,  has  not  in  this  pAtticalar  mot 
than  the  former,  produced  any  benefit  to  one  party,  to  l)\e  pni 
judice  of  the  other,  I  forbear  to  dwell  npon  the  article  of  hoffl 
as  falling  under  a  contrary  discrimination ; — nor  shall  I  insist  a 
the  additional  circumstances,  thut  ull  American  goods  not  j 
erally  contraband,  if  going  to  a  place  besieged,  bIock!idc<l,  i 
invRBted  by  French  or  Dutch  forces,  are  liable  to  confiscation  t 
France  or  Holland  ;  if  going  to  n  place  besieged,  blockaded,  or 
invested  by  British  forces,  are  not  liable  to  confiscation  by  Greal 
Britain.  ^ 

Difterences  of  these  several  binds  arc  the  accidental  resnl^l 
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The  remaining  articles  of  the  treaty  principally  relate  to  those 
maritime  regulations,  that  are  usually  inserted  in  modern  trea- 
ties between  commercial  nations — and  on  that  consideration,  as 
well  as  from  their  evident  utility  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish 
with  precision  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  lawful,  in  re- 
lation to  those  points — they  are  entitled  to  our  approbation; 
still  however  even  some  of  these  customary  articles,  whose  ob- 
ject and  meaning  are  so  well  understood,  have  been  deemed 
exceptionable. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  nineteenth  article,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injuries  by  men  of  war,  or  privateers,  enjoins  (as  before 
noticed)  all  commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  and  all 
other  citizens  or  subjects,  of  either  party,  to  forbear  doing  any 
damage  to  those  of  the  other,  or  from  committing  any  outrage 
against  them :  and  declares,  that  if  they  act  to  the  contrary,  they 
shall  be  punishable,  and  moreover  bound  in  their  persons  and 
estates  to  make  full  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  all  damages,  of 
whatsoever  nature  the  same  may  be. 

These  prohibitions  are  conformable  with  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  under  color  of  authority,  those  to  whom  the  same 
does  not  relate,  shall  receive  injury,  the  act,  according  to  its 
circumstances,  is  an  offence,  for  which  the  offender  is  not  only 
answerable  to  his  own  country,  but  moreover  to  the  injured 
party,  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  make  full  and  complete  repara- 
tion. 

The  open  and  explicit  views  of  the  parties,  and  their  mutual 
engagement  to  put  this  law  in  execution  against  all  offenders, 
will  be  a  salutary  check  upon  the  too  frequent  irregularities  that 
occur  in  the  course  of  war  between  maritime  nations.  The  para- 
graph is  a  copy  of  a  similar  one  contained  in  the  fifteenth  article 
of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
concluded  in  1786,  and  agrees  with  the  fourteenth  article  of  our 
treaty  with  Holland.     In  order  to  guard  still  more  effectually 
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against  the  injaries  to  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  may  be   ^ 
exposed  from  the  private  ships  of  war  of  each  other,  the  next  « 
paragraph  stipulates,  that  all  commanders  of  privateers,  before  « 
they  receive  their  commissions,  shall  be  subjected  to  give  securi — 
ty,  by  at  least  two  responsible  sureties,  who  have  no  interest  inM: 
the  privateer,  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  on 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars ;  or,  if  the  priva — ; 
teer  is  manned  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  thes 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  thirteen  thousand  threes 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  to  satisfy  all  damages  and  inju — 
lies  committed  by  such  privateers,  her  officers,  or  any  of  her  men 
against  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  or  the  laws  and  instructions 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct ;  and  in  case  of  aggressioik, 
the  commission  of  such  privateer  shall  be  recalled  and  made 
void. 

This  particular  regulation  has  been  frequently  introduced  in 
modern  treaties,  and  exists  in  this  precise  shape  in  the  last  treaty 
of  commerce  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  I  have  found 
no  instance  where  a  larger  sum  has  been  mentioned.  It  has, 
with  little  consideration,  been  made  an  objection  to  this  regula- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  tlic  bonds  is  not  adequate  to  com- 
pensate or  satisfy  the  damages  that  may  be  committed  by  these 
privateers. 

The  preceding  part  of  the  article  gives  the  injured  party  a 
remedy  against  the  persons  and  estates  of  the  aggressors;  the 
bonds  arc  not  required  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  being  the 
fund,  to  which  the  injured  may  have  recourse  for  satisfaction; 
but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  the  command 
of  privateers,  those  dissolute  and  irregular  characters,  who  are 
not  restrained  by  either  moral  or  political  ties,  and  for  whose 
good  behavior,  responsible  and  disinterested  men  would  not 
become  bondsmen.  The  same  principle  is  developed  in  the  civil 
administration  of  every  nation.  In  cases  of  pecuniary  trust,  it  is 
a  common  and  useful  precaution,  to  require  surety  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  office;  and  the  principal  advantage  of  this  regu- 
lation is  to  secure  the  employment  of  virtuous  and  upright  offi- 
cers.    The  amount  of  the  bonds  required  on  these  occasions  is 
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suflicient  for  this  purpose,  though  inferior  to  the  property  confided 
to  them. 

Thus  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  has  the  custody 
of  millions,  gives  bonds  for  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  collectors  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia  for  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars ;  sums  very  far  short  of  the  public  money 
[of  which  they  are  in  the  receipt],  yet  sufficient  to  secure  the 
public  against  characters  of  doubtful  integrity.  The  adequacy  of 
the  sums,  [in  the  particular  case,]  is  moreover  evidenced  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  our  own  country.  In  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  third  of  April  1776,  which,  so  far  as  regards  this 
point,  remained  in  force  throughout  the  American  war.  Congress 
required  that  the  commander  of  every  privateer,  before  his  com- 
mission should  be  delivered  to  him,  should  give  bonds,  with  sure- 
ties, to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  if  the  vessel  was  of  or  under  one  hundred  tons;  and  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  if  the  vessel  was  upwards  of  ^one  hundred 
tons,  to  observe  the  rules  and  instructions  prescribed  for  their 
government.  These  sums  are  one  quarter  less  than  those  required 
by  the  article  before  us. 

The  last  paragraph,  requiring  the  judges  of  the  admiralty 
courts  to  furnish  formal  and  duly  authenticated  copies  of  their 
proceedings  in  cases  of  the  condemnation  of  vessels  or  cargoes, 
belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  parties,  is  pursuant  to 
that  reasonable  course  of  proceeding,  which  ought  always  in  this 
and  similar  cases  to  prevail. 

The  twentieth  article,  which  is  in  prevention  of  piracy,  has 
the  sanction  of  numerous  precedents.  A  pirate  is  the  common 
enemy  of  all  mankind. — All,  therefore,  should  unite  in  refusing 
him  assistance  aftd  refuge,  and  in  the  establishment  of  such  re- 
gulations relative  to  the  sale  of  his  plunder,  as,  by  shutting 
against  him  every  market,  may  thereby  annihilate  the  motives 
to  his  piracy. 

The  twenty-first  article  stipulates,  that  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  parties,  shall  do  no  acts  of  hostility  or  violence 
against  each  other,  nor  accept  commissions  or  instructions  so  to 
act  from  any  foreign  state  being  an  enemy  to  the  other  party. — 
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iiiis  ul'  .iilir-r  natioa  shall  not  be  allowed  to  invite, 

ti>  riilir'l,  in  their  military  service,  any  of  the  dri- 
lls nl'  til''  other;  and  the  laws,  prohibiting  aucb 
!■>  l.r  piiDctually  executed.  The  article  farther 
;iiiy  i-iiizru  or  subject  of  either  party,  who  h&s 
1  lohii^ti  I'limmisaion  to  arm  a  privateer  against 
h;ill  ]"'  l;uvl'ul  for  the  said  party  to  treat  and  pun- 
(.■iii/L'ii  nr  subject,  having  such  commission,  as  a 


mI  tciLi-r  (iT  this  article  is  in  comformity  with  the 
[■io'(.'iliiiy  l:uvs  on  this  subject;  it  ismoreoverin 
II  witli  till' lUtties  of  neutrality ;  those  duties  whicli 
tn  tlir  iirinciples  of  integrity,  aa  well  as  an  en- 
rsiiil  cil'  our  own  interest,  require  ua  &itlifullj  to 


;n'e  been  offered  against  this  article;  one 
I  of  our  citizens  as,  with  a  view  of  acqIli^ 
'I',  would  otherwise  engage  as  volunteers  in 
oiliiT,  that  it  [makes]   every  citizen  and 
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Tlic  second  objection  has  even  less  plausibility  than  the  lirst ; 
the  disingenuous  means  that  have  been  used  to  excite  a  repro- 
bation of  this  clause  of  the  article,  manifest  the  want  of  truth 
and  patriotism  of  those  who  have  employed  them  :  passion  and 
the  spirit  of  opposition  have  asserted,  that  the  provision  before 
us  is  80  extensive  as  to  place  the  subordinate  officers  and  private 
men,  on  board  of  a  privateer,  within  the  predicament  of  her 
commander ;  nay,  that  all  persons,  citizens,  or  subjects,  of  either 
nation,  who  would  accept  commissions,  or  [enter,  in  any  capa- 
city,] in  a  foreign  army  or  navy,  would,  in  consequence  of  this 
stipulation,  be  liable  to  be  treated  and  punished  as  pirates.  It 
is  sufficient,  after  noticing  these  attempts  to  impose  upon  the  pub- 
lic, to  observe  that  the  stipulation  [f^xpresshj]  confines  the  punish- 
ment, in  question,  to  the  commanders  of  privateers,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  clear  and  equitable  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  a  neutral  nation,  shall  be  taken  with 
SQch  commission ;  and  that  it  does  not  extend  to  the  under 
officers  or  crew,  much  less  to  such  persons,  as,  contrary  to  the 
preceding  inhibition  of  the  article,  should  accept  commissions  in 
a  foreign  army  or  navy.  In  respect  to  such  misdemeanors  in  all 
cases  (except  that  of  equipping  and  commanding  a  privateer, 
which  will  expose  the  commander,  when  taken,  to  be  punished 
as  a  pirate)  the  offence  is  cognizable  only  by  the  nation  [within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  offence  is  committed,  or]  of  which  the 
offender  is  a  citizen,  or  subject ;  and,  by  our  laws,  is  punishable 
only  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

[A  perversion  of  the  sense  of  the  clause,  stipulating,  that 
"the  law  against  all  such  offences  and  aggressions  shall  be  punc- 
tually executed,"  has  been  attempted,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  or  unexceptionable.  Its  plain  meaning  is,  that 
each  party,  in  the  cases  falling  within  its  jurisdiction,  shall 
fidthfully  put  in  execution  its  own  laws  against  the  offences  and 
aggressions,  in  contravention  of  the  article.  A  stipulation  be- 
tween the  governments,  to  execute  laws  on  a  certain  subject, 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  each  shall  execute  its  own 
laws  on  that  subject,  in  the  cases  appertaining  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion.] 
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Though  most  of  the  objections  preferrod  ugainsl  tbu  trca^ 
are  marked  with  that  illiberal  spirit  which  c!iaractei-i«a<  tte 
party  who  hnve  unceasingly  labored  to  bring  into  discredit  the 
govcrnmi'ut  of  the  country,  yot  fuw  of  them  have  been  has  veil- 
ed than  this  which  condemtis  u  Ktipulation  intciidc-d  to  curb  and 
restrain  the  few  dissohito  aod  daring  chiiracUirs,  who,  from  tliB 
least  ivorthy  of  all  motives  that  lend  to  military  enturpri 
lutght  otherwise  tingage  in  this  piratical  warfare. 

Whjt  virtuous  citizen  would  fenl  himself  justified  in  n 
ing  such  command?  What  must  bo  the  morals  of  those  in- 
structorB,  who  contend  for  a  freodom  to  commit  what  humanity 
and  honor  forbid?  Every  treaty  that  wo  have  conclude^l  wiUi 
other  nationa  is  enriched  with  this  etipulation;  not  only  our 
own  treaties,  but  those  between  olhcr  iiationB  contain  it.  How 
is  it  that  we  nowhere  dtacover  u  trace  of  disapprolHitiuu,  vithci 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  or  IVom  an  cnlight«iicd  people, 
against  a  series  of  treatiea,  formed  by  different  public  miiiiHtciB, 
and  ratified  by  a  succession  of  Cougrfiseus,  each  of  which  cont^^^^ 
a  provision  that  the  crime  of  iicc«pting  a  foreign  comraiasiodo^^l 
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a'D.cl  to  maintain  peace,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  tlic  approba- 
tion of  all  good  men  and  real  patriots.  [It  is  particular!}^  valua- 
ble to  a  weak  nation,  or  a  nation  in  its  infancy,  as  an  additional 
gxiard  against  sudden  and  unforeseen  attacks  of  more  powerful 
rivals.] 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  twenty-third  article  provides  for 
tlie  hospitable  reception  of  the  public  or  national  ships  of  war  of 
tte  parties,  in  the  ports  of  each  other;  and  engages  that  the  offi- 
cers of  such  ships  shall  be  free  from  insult,  and  treated  with 
decorum  and  respect. 

The  practice  which  our  government  has  adopted  in  relation 
*o  these  points,  independent  of  parties,  is  agreeable  to  this  pro- 
^sion.*  And  though  the  stipulation  will  be  of  less  importance 
to  Us  than  it  would  be,  were  we  possessed  of  a  respectable  naval 
*orce,  yet  it  may  be  useful.  By  our  treaty  with  France,  our 
^ips  of  war  have  a  right  to  enter  their  ports  only  in  case  of 
^''gent  necessity,  and  not  freely  and  for  mere  convenience. 

With  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have  no  treaties,  and  conse- 
quently not  an  ascertained  or  perfect  right  to  use  tlif  ir  ports. 
^^r  navigation  must  be  protected  from  the  Barbary  jjowers  by 
*orce  or  by  treaty.     It  is  questionable  whether  the  latter  mode 
^"ill  prove  effectual  without  the  supi)ort  of  the  fonnor;  Congress 
^^ve  therefore  resolved  to  equip  a  small  naval  force,  ior  the  spe- 
^'^1  object  of  protecting  our  trade  against  the  Algeiines,  and  the 
^ther  Barbary  powers.     Some  port  convenient  to  the  scene  of  its 
^^Uising  will  be  of  essential  advantage  to  the  elliciency  and  sue- 
^^^ss  of  its  employment:  not  only  the  j)orts  of  Great  r)ritain,  but 
^kewise  the  jiort  of  Gibraltar  will,  l>y  tliis  article  of  the  treaty, 
^^  open  to  us;  and  our  frigates  will  be  there  entitk-d  to  a  hospi- 
^^o]e  reception,  and  their  oHkM.M's  to  that  respect  which  shall  be 
^Ue  to  the  commissions  which  tliev  bear. 

The  other  paragraph  of  this  article  provides,  in  cas*^  an  Amer- 
^^i^n  vessel  by  stress  of  weather,  danger  from  enemies,  or  other 
^^isfortune,  should  be  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  any  British  port, 

*Soc  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  Septcmlu'i-  Otli,  1793,  to  Mr.  llatiimoiirl ;  also  his 
»^tt€r  of  the  same  date  to  Mr.  Van  BtTckel. 
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into  whicli  in  tirdinary  cases  such  TC£»cI  couM  not  claim  to  be 
admitkLl,  that  slie  shall  be  hoapitably  receiveil,  ponuitted  to  (efit, 
and  to  purchase  such  neceaearics  as  flbc  may  want;  and,  hy  per- 
mission of  the  local  government,  to  sell  such  part  of  her  cargo 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  her  expenses.  Our  troity  with 
France  contains  a  similar  provLaion;  but  the  reatriotioas  vrith 
wliich  it  is  goiu-ded  are  less  tLtm  thuao  of  the  Article  before  us. 

Tlie  twenty-fourth  article  stipalales,  that  it  ahall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  foreign  privateers,  commiHsioned  by  any  nation  at  war 
with  either  of  the  parties,  to  arm  the  vessels,  or  to  sell  or  ei- 
change  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  cither  of  tlio  parties;  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  provisJooa  than 
shall  bo  necessary  to  carry  them  to  tlio  nearest  port  of  tic  Dation 
from  whodi  they  reeei\'od  their  commisfiioo ;  and  the  twcntj'-Mh 
article  stipulates  that  the  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  citlxiT 
party  may  carry  whitheraoever  they  please  the  ahips  and  goods 
taken  from  their  eucmy  j  and  that  such  prizes,  on  their  aniva) 
in  the  porta  of  the  parties,  shall  not  be  searched,  seized,  detained, 
nor  jmlicially  examined  touching  the  validity  of  their  capU^H 
Vint,  tnnv  IVf  nlv  ripnnrt. — nnd  fii rt.ln'rmoi'R  thnt  imsViAltArnr  M^^^H 
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nations  continues  in  force,  it  is  against  good  faith  for  either  to 
form  a  treaty  with  another  nation  inconsistent  with  it ;  if  the 
treaty  is  once  disclosed,  by  whatever  means,  no  treaty  with  an- 
other nation  can  be  inconsistent  with  it.  The  clause,  therefore, 
only  converts  into  an  express  promise,  what  without  it  is  an  im- 
plied one,  that  the  parties  will  not  contravene  their  stipulations 
with  each  other  by  repugnant  engagements  with  a  third  party. 
The  disingenuity  on  this  point  has  gone  so  far  as  to  torture  the 
clause  into  a  positive  stipulation  against  any  treaty  with  anoth- 
er power  conferring  peculiar  advantages  of  commerce  upon  that 
power.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  that  the  clause  is  expressly 
confined  to  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty -fifth  articles ;  deter- 
mining nothing  as  to  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  gene- 
ral principle  of  this  last  objection  has  been  sufficiently  discussed 
elsewhere.] 

The  article  concludes  with  a  mutual  engagement,  that  neither 
of  the  parties  will  permit  the  ships  or  goods  of  the  other  to  be 
taken  within  cannon  shot  of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  bays, 
ports,  or  rivers  of  their  territories ;  and  in  case  of  such  capture, 
the  party  whose  territorial  rights  are  violated  shall  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  for  the  vessels  or  goods 
taken.  This  stipulation  is  conformable  to  the  duty  and  practice 
of  nations  who  have  entered  into  no  special  engagements  re- 
quiring the  same,  and  agrees  with  a  common  provision  in  public 
treaties. 

Hitherto  we  have  prudently  avoided  granting  to  any  nation 
a  right  to  arm  their  privateers  or  to  sell  their  prizes  in  our  ports ; 
our  laws  are  explicit  in  prohibiting  such  equipments ;  and  the 
exclusion  thereof)  contained  in  the  twenty  fourth  article,  is 
agreeable  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  country.  We  have  en- 
gaged in  our  treaty  with  France  to  prohibit  her  enemies  from 
selling  their  prizes  within  our  ports;  but  not  having  engaged 
to  permit  France  to  sell  her  prizes  therein,  we  were  free  to  agree 
with  Great  Britain,  that  her  enemies  shall  likewise  be  prohibited 
from  selling  their  prizes  within  our  territory.  A  clause  in  the 
twenty -fifth  article  denies  all  refuge  to  the  ships  of  war  and  pri- 
vateers that  have  made  prizes  upon  either  of  the  parties ;  and  the 
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last  clause  of  the  twenty -fourth  article  Ettpttlates,  tli&t  1 
privateers,  encmiea  to  either  of  ibc  purtteis  Dholl  not  be  aJloi 
to  purchase  more  proviaions  tlirtti  sufficient  tu  carry  tUcm  to  1 
nearest  port  of  the  nation  iVom  whom  they  receiveil  their  cm 
missions. 

These  clauses  will  operate  ooly  againot  aacb  natioiiR  at  h»n 
not,  by  au  elder  treaty,  secured  a  right  of  reception  in  the  j 
of  the  parties.     Still,  however,  it  is  aJiegcJ  that  tbcao  artiol 
violate  our  treaty  with  France,     It  has  Jilrcaiiy  boon  obscrvi 
that  the  treaty  coutains  a  clear  and  explicit  agreement  of  the'" 
parties,  excepting  from  ita  operation  all  former  existing  public 
treaties.    Our  treaty  with  France  is  an  antecedent  and  exiMiug 
public  treaty,  and  consequently  excepted,  in  all  its  parta,  f 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  before  US-     Whatever  right  or  pri;i| 
lege,  therefore,  is  secured  to  Franca  in  virtue  of  that  treaty,  i' 
will  continue  to  enjoy,  whether  the  same  respects  thu  rcoepUoBi 
of  lier  public  ships  of  war,  privateers  or  prizes,  in  0»r  port*,  or 
the  exclusion  therefrom  of  those  of  her  enemiea. 

Could  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point,  the  praciiee  of  od^H 
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1778,  notwithstandiDg  her  prior  and  existing  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  and  afterwards  in  1786  to  renew  the  same  stipulations 
with  Great  Britain,  we  must  be  equally  free  in  a  treaty  with 
the  same,  or  any  other  power,  to  agree  to  similar  stipulations. 
Both  were  free,  and  neither  violates  the  former  engagements,  by 
assenting,  as  we  have  done,  to  these  stipulations  in  a  posterior 
treaty. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  these  articles  are  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  because  they  prohibit,  in  certain 
cases,  foreign  privateers  to  rendezvous  in  our  ports,  and  to  sell 
within  our  territory,  the  prizes  they  may  have  taken.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  render  our  principal  sea-ports  and  cities  scenes  of 
riot  and  confusion;  if  it  is  politic  to  divide  our  citizens,  by  in- 
fusing  into  their  minds  the  hostile  spirit  with  which  the  nations 
at  war  are  animated  against  each  other ;  if  we  are  prepared  to  see 
the  prostration  of  public  authority,  and  to  behold  the  laws 
trampled  upon  by  armed  banditti;  if  we  are  ready  to  invite  our 
citizens  to  abandon  their  regular  and  useful  employments,  and 
to  engage,  as  adventurers,  even  against  each  other,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  plunder,  then  is  the  objection  well-founded,  then  is  the 
restraint  pernicious,  then  is  the  stipulation  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion. But  if  to  establish  the  reverse  of  all  this,  is  the  effort  and 
aim  of  every  wise  and  prudent  government,  the  stipulation  in 
question  demands  the  approbation  of  all  virtuous  citizens. 

But  were  none  of  these  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  free  admission  of  the  privateers  of  all  nations  engaged 
in  war,  and  the  permission  to  sell  their  plunder,  it  would,  not- 
withstanding, be  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  the  same.  It  is  a  sound  commercial  principle,  that  the 
interest  of  buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  is  best  promoted  by  a  free 
competition.  The  great  number  of  the  sellers  of  foreign  manu- 
fiictures  and  productions,  afford  the  best  market  for  the  buyers. 
The  great  number  of  buyers  of  our  productions,  afford  the  best 
market  for  the  sellers — foreign  privateers  are  precarious  sellers, 
and  buyers  only  for  their  own  consumption.  They  drive  away 
wd  banish  from  our  markets,  both  buyers  and  sellers.  When 
our  coasts  are  lined  with  foreign  privateers  that  rendezvous  in 
G  82 
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our  ports,  the  merchant  sliipsof  all  nslion^  not  excepting  our 
own,  will  be  linble  to  interruption,  and  diMOuraged  from  coming 
to  oar  imirketa;  and  thoae  of  the  belligerent  powers  will  bo 
generally  excluded.  Our  markets  miglil,  perhaps,  derive  sap- 
plies  front  the  prizes  that  such  privateers  shoald  take,  so  n8,  in 
some  degree,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  that  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  exclusion  of  foreign  mcrchantracn ;  but  this  supply 
would  be  uncertain,  irregular,  ill-tusortcd,  nnd  partial,  while  the 
principal  commercial  dutrimenl  woald  exist  withont  mitigalion, 
that  of  a  partial  or  total  destruction  of  foreign  competition  in  tl 
purchase  of  our  agricultural  nnil  olhnr  productions. 

If,  moreover,  it  is  the  duty,  aa  well  aa  the  ioterest,  of  tl 
United  States,  to  observe  an  exact  and  styupulona  iie'itralityT" 
amidst  the  wars  of  other  nations,  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  efl'ecting  that  purpose,  will  be,  to  remove  cvorf  temp- 
tation that  might  lead  our  citizens  to  an  opposite  cowrste. 
allurement  would  be  more  likely  to  seduce  them  from  their  d 
than  that  which  is  olTered  by  the  expected  gains  of  privateeril 
— no  avenue  of  political  mischief  should,   theroforo,   be 
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tions  with  other  nations  who  might  desire  them ;  accordingly  they 
are  found  in  our  treaties  with  as  well  as  in  that  un- 

der consideration — another  refutation  of  the  objection  to  this 
last  as  being  in  these  respects  repugnant  to  that  with  France. 

The  twenty-sixth  article  provides,  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  parties,  that  the  merchants  and  others  of  each  nation, 
residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  may  remain  and  continue 
their  trade  during  good  behavior;  in  case,  however,  their  con- 
duct should  become  suspicious,  they  may  be  removed,  and  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  removal  is  to 
be  allowed  for  that  purpose :  but  this  term  is  not  to  be  granted 
to  such  persons  as  act  contrary  to  law,  or  are  guilty  of  any  of- 
fence against  the  government:  all  such  persons  may  be  forth- 
with removed  or  sent  out  of  the  respective  dominions  of  the  par- 
ties. The  residue  of  the  article  is  calculated  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  parties,  when  the  rupture  shall  be  deemed  to  exist 
—each  nation  remains  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  foreigners 
among  them,  and  will  be  able  to  decide  from  their  behavior,  how 
far  their  residence  may  be  compatible  with  the  public  safety.  In 
case  of  suspicion  only,  that  their  residence  will  prove  detrimen- 
tal, they  may  order  them  to  depart,  reasonable  time  being  allow- 
ed them  to  collect  their  effects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  article 
affords  to  the  parties  perfect  security  against  the  irregular  and 
suspicious  conduct  of  foreigners,  who  may  be  among  them  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  and,  on  the  other,  consults  with  that  liberal- 
ity which  the  modern  usage  of  nations  sanctions,  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  those,  who,  under  the  faith  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, have  chosen  a  residence  in  the  dominions  of  the  par- 
ties. Our  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  secure  to 
the  merchants  of  the  respective  parties  a  limited  period,  after  the 
csommencement  of  war,  within  which  they  may  collect  their  ef- 
fects, and  remove;  and  the  article  before  us  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  a  transcript  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, of  1786,  between  Frafce  and  Great  Britain.  [The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  there  being  a  certain  term  within  which  they 
cannot  be  removed  upon  bare  suspicion  lies  against  our  other 
treaties  and  against  almost  all  the  treaties  of  Europe  for  many 
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fricii«lslii|)  aiul  j^^oiul  umlcrst 
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Hindi  'li'lirati'  ciiilinrrnssnn'ii 
ivc'jill-— it  rriMk'Ts  it  easier  tu 
midst  ol'  a  dangerous  intrigu 
ter  by  placing  him  more  co 
ernmcnt  with  which  he  resi 
particularly  important  to  a 
of  which,  arises  from  its  ex] 
ruption.] 

The  twenty -seventh  artie'. 
of  all  persons,  charged  with  n 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  party, 
the  territories  of  the  other,  ii 
twecn  nations  whoso  territoi 
without  such  regulation,  the 
of  these  atrocious  crimes  m 
on  the  frontiei*s,  by  passing  oi 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  dc 
fences,  that  arises  from  the 
The  provision,  that  such  deli^ 
the  exhibition  of  such  evide 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  1 
justify  his  apprehension  and 
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limited  in  their  duration  to  twelve  years ;  and  reciting,  that  the 
twelfth  will  end,  by  its  own  limitation,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  European  war,  further  estab- 
lishes, that,  within  the  last  mentioned  term,  and  in  time  to  perfect 
the  business  by  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  twelfth  article  shall  be  renewed,  and  if  the  parties 
cannot  agree  on  such  new  arrangement,  concerning  it,  as  may  be 
satisfactory,  that  then  all  the  said  remaining  articles  (in  other 
words,  all  but  the  first  ten)  shall  cease  and  expire  together.  This 
article,  which  is  an  entirely  independent  one,  obviates  the  doubt, 
affected  to  be  entertained,  whether  the  exception  in  the  ratifica- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  twelfth  article,  did  not  do  away  the  stip- 
ulation, by  which  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  except  the  first 
ten  articles,  beyond  the  term  of  two  years  after  the  expiration  of 
the  war,  is  made  to  depend  on  a  further  arrangement  of  the  West 
India  trade.  This  separate  article  is  positive  and  conclusive, 
absolutely  annulling  the  treaty  at  that  time,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment be  not  made,  and  thereby  places  it  in  the  power  of  either 
party  so  to  manage  the  matter  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  com- 
mercial part  of  it,  except  what  relates  to  inland  trade  and  naviga- 
tion with  the  neighboring  British  territories,  at  the  end  of  the 
short  period  of  two  years  from  the  termination  of  the  existing 
war.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  confound  all  the  high-charged 
declamations  against  the  tendency  of  the  treaty  to  ruin  our  trade 
and  navigation. 

Camillus. 


NO.  xxxvi. 

1796. 

It  is  now  time  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  an  examination  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  treaty.  Of  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  contrived  against  this  instrument,  those  relating  to  this  point 
are  the  most  futile. — If  there  be  a  political  problem  capable  of 
complete  demonstration,  the  constitutionality  of  the  treaty,  in  all 
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its  parts,  is  of  this  sort.^It  is  even  difficolt  to  believe,  tlmt  any" 
man  in  eilhur  house  of  Congress,  who  values  his  reputation  for 
discernment  or  sincerity,  will  publicly  baxard  it  by  a  Berious  at- 
tempt to  controvert  the  position. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  too  much  &  fiisliioa  with  some  pDliticiqnf, 
wben  hard  pressed  ou  the  expediency  of  a  measure,  to  Jntrcocb 
themselves  behind  objections  toit«  constilHlionalily— ftw«re  tf 
there  is  naturally  in  the  public  mind  a  jealous  sensibility  to  o 
jections  of  that  nature,  which  may  predi^poso  againat  a  thin 
otherwise  acceptable,  if  even  a  doubt,  in  this  respect,  caa  be  n 
ed.  They  have  been  too  forward  to  takt'  advantage  of  1 
propensity,  without  weighing  the  real  mischief  of  tbu  exampl 
For,  however  it  may  aerve  a  tumporary  purjioxe,  its  ultimsl 
tendency  is,  by  accustoming  the  people  to  observe  thai  alai 
of  this  kind  are  repeated  with  levity  and  without  cause,  to  prepu 
them  for  distrusting  the  cry  of  datig«r  when  it  may  be  real;  yet 
the  imprudence  has  been  such,  that  there  has  scarcely  lieen  aa 
important  public  ciuestion,  which  has  not  involved  more  or  teas 
of  this  species  of  controversy.  J 
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to  give  it  effect — ^if  they  act  otherwise,  they  infringe  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  theory  of  which  knows,  in  such  case,  no  discretion  on 
their  part. — To  resort  to  first  principles  for  their  justification,  in 
assuming  such  a  discretion,  is  to  go  out  of  the  Constitution  for  an 
authority,  which  they  cannot  find  in  it — it  is  to  usurp  the  original 
character  of  the  people  themselves — it  is,  in  principle,  to  prostrate 
the  government. 

The  cases  must  be  very  extraordinary  that  can  excuse  so  vio- 
lent an  assumption  of  discretion.  They  must  be  of  a  kind  to 
authorize  a  revolution  in  government ; — for  every  resort  to  origi- 
nal princples,  in  derogation  from  the  established  Constitution, 
partakes  (/  this  character. 

Becallitg  to  view,  that  all  but  the  first  ten  articles  of  the 
treaty  are  lable  to  expire  at  the  termination  of  two  yearo  after 
the  present  var ;  if  the  objection  to  it  in  point  of  constitutionality 
cannot  be  sioportcd — let  me  ask,  who  is  the  man  hardy  enough 
to  maintain,  .hat  the  instrument  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify 
a  revolution  n  government? 

If  this  cat  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  adieu  to  all  the 
securities  wh.ch  nations  expect  to  derive  from  constitutions  of 
goverament.  They  become  mere  bubbles,  subject  to  be  blown 
away  by  every  breath  of  party.  The  precedent  would  be  a  fatal 
one— our  government,  from  being  fixed  and  limited,  would  become 
revoutionary  and  arbitrary — all  the  provisions  which  our  Con- 
stituion,  with  so  much  solemnity,  ordains  "  for  forming  a  more 
perfect  union,  establishing  justice,  insuring  domestic  tranquillity, 
pro'iding  for  the  common  defence,  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
andsecuring  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity," 
eva)orate  and  disappear 

Equally  will  this  be  the  case,  if  the  rage  of  party  spirit  can 
meitate,  if  the  momentary  ascendency  of  party,  in  a  particular 
bnich  of  the  government,  can  effect,  and  if  the  people  can  be  so 
deeived  as  to  tolerate — that  the  pretence  of  a  violation  of  the 
Gostitution  shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  its  actual  viola- 
tio. 

This,  however,  cannot  be — there  are  already  convincing  indi- 
caions  on  the  very  subject  before  us,  that  the  good  sense  of  the 


It  is  time  to  enter  on  the  mom< 
tion  shall  be  examined  in  the  foui 
tion  to  the  theory  of  the  Constituti 
ncr  iu  which  ii  ivas  uodcrsUKxl  Ij 
it,  and  by  the  ])eo[jle  who  adof 
practice  upon  a  Bimilar  power  in  i 
tion  to  the  prnctice  under  our  pre: 
treaty  with  Great  Britain. — In  all 
ality  of  the  trcBty  can  bo  vindicatt 
suriotia  duiibt. 

1.  Aa  to  the  theory  of  the  Cons 
the  United  States  distributes  its  pi 
legislative,  executive,  judiciary. — 
structure,  aud  tii>eciScs  ibo  various 
partnient — the  second  article  estt 
powers  of  the  executive  departmeii 
name  with  respect  to  the  judiciary 
&ith,  and  sixth  articles,  whiob  are 
particular  provisiona. 

The  first  article  declares  that  ' 
by  the  Constitution  shall  be  vestec 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Sen 
tatives," 
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of  the  Constitutdon  any  explanation  of  this  power  to  make  trea- 
ties, any  definition  of  its  objects,  or  delineation  of  its  bounds. — 
The  only  other  provision  in  the  Constitution  respecting  it,  is  in 
the  sixth  article,  which  provides,  as  already  noticed,  that  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ! — and  this 
notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  impossible  for  words  more  comprehensive  to  be  used 
than  those  which  grant  the  power  to  make  treaties.  They  are 
such  as  would  naturally  be  employed  to  confer  a  plenipotentiary 
authority. — A  power  "  to  make  treaties,"  granted  in  these  inde- 
finite terms,  extends  to  all  kinds  of  treaties,  and  with  all  the 
latitude  which  such  a  power,  under  any  form  of  government, 
can  possess — ^the  power  "to  moAe"  implies  a  power  to  act  autho- 
ritatively and  conclusively^  independent  of  the  after-clause  which 
expressly  places  treaties  among  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land. 
The  thing  to  be  made  is  a  treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  there  being  no  spe- 
cification, there  is,  of  course,  a  carte  blanche.  The  general  pro- 
position must,  therefore,  be,  that  whatever  is  a  proper  subject  of 
compact,  between  nation  and  nation,  may  be  embraced  by  a 
treaty  between  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  correspondent  organ 
of  a  foreign  state. 

The  authority  being  general,  it  comprises,  of  course,  what- 
ever cannot  be  shown  to  be  necessarily  an  exception  to  it. 

The  only  constitutional  exception  to  the  power  of  making 
treaties  is,  that  it  shall  not  change  the  Constitution  ;  which  re- 
sults from  this  fundamental  maxim,  that  a  delegated  authority 
cannot  alter  the  constituting  act,  unless  so  expressly  authorized 
by  the  constituting  power.  An  agent  cannot  new-model  his 
own  commission. — A  treaty,  for  example,  cannot  transfer  the 
legislative  power  to  the  executive  department,  nor  the  power  of 
this  last  department  to  the  judiciary ;  in  other  words,  it  cannot 
stipulate  that  the  President,  and  not  Congress,  shall  make  laws 
for  the  United  States,  that  the  judges,  and  not  the  President, 
shall  command  the  national  forces. 


the  pernicious  exercise  of  a  p( 
petency.  Thus  the  power  of  I 
riglit  of  making  alliances  offctis: 
exercised  in  making  an  allianc 
justify  the  non-observance  of  tin 

Beyond  these  exceptions  to  i 
be  supported. 

Those  which  have  been  insi; 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
amount  to  this,  that  a  treaty  can 
United  State?  and  a  foreign  nnti 
tlifl  legislative  authority  to  regul 
States  alone.  It  cannot,  for  inei 
of  cotntnercifil  iuti^rcourse  betwei 
Britain ;  because  it  is  provided  ir 
"  nfiall  have  j/atccr  to  mjuhik  comn 
is  cqnivnlent  to  affirming  that  a 
legislative  power  may  act,  in  relf 
ed  out  of  the  power  to  make  trca 

Two  obvious  considerations  i 
the  power  to  make  treaties,  and  t 
ferent  things,  operating  by  dilfe 
jects ;  the  other,  that  the  oonstru- 
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Bively  upon  all  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  citizens,  and  upon 
all  things  within  the  territory  of  such  nation,  and  also  upon  its 
own  citizens  and  their  property  without  its  territory  in  certain 
cases  and  under  certain  limitations.  But  it  can  have  no  obliga- 
tory action  whatsoever  upon  a  foreign  nation,  or  upon  any  person 
or  thing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  nation. 

The  power  of  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  power  by 
agreement,  convention,  or  compact,  to  establish  rules  binding  upon 
two  or  more  nations,  their  respective  citizens  and  property.  The 
rule  established  derives  its  reciprocal  obligation  from  promise, 
from  the  faith  which  the  contracting  parties  pledge  to  each  other 
— not  from  the  power  of  either  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  the  other. 
It  is  not  here  the  will  of  a  superior  that  commands ;  it  is  the  con- 
sent of  two  independent  parties  that  contract. 

The  means  which  the  power  of  legislation  employs,  are  laws 
which  it  enacts,  or  rules  which  it  enjoins ;  the  subject  upon  which 
it  acts  is  the  nation  of  whom  it  is,  the  persons  and  property 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation.  The  means  which  the 
power  of  treaty  employs,  arc  contracts  with  other  nations,  who 
may  or  may  not  enter  into  them — the  subjects  upon  which  it 
acts,  are  the  nations  contracting  and  those  persons  and  things  of 
each  to  which  the  contract  relates.  Though  a  treaty  may  eftect 
what  a  law  can,  yet  a  law  cannot  effect  what  a  treaty  does. 
These  discriminations  are  obvious  and  decisive ;  and  however 
the  operation  of  a  treaty  may,  in  some  things,  resemble  tliat  of  a 
law,  no  two  ideas  are  more  distinct  than  that  of  legislating  and 
that  of  contracting. 

It  follows  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  pretended 
to  be  drawn,  that  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  are  excepted 
out  of  the  power  of  making  treaties.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
latter  to  do  what  the  former  cannot  do.  Congress  (to  pursue 
still  the  case  of  regulating  trade)  may  regulate,  by  law,  our  own 
trade  and  that  which  foreigners  come  to  carry  on  with  us ;  but 
they  cannot  regulate  the  trade  which  we  may  go  to  carry  on  in 
foreign  countries ;  they  can  give  to  us  no  rights,  no  privileges 
there.  This  must  depend  on  the  will  and  regulations  of  those 
countries ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  the  province  of  the  power  of 


X.      1  uiii     w  nil''    IIH'  I  oiislilutli 

powers  wliidi  it   Lrrants  shall   1 
j>o\v('i-   .)!*  iiiakiiiLT   tr<'ati«s   in 
Sciiatf.     1\  Tliat,  tlir  .same  arti- 

tXirnh'r,   jujwcr  sliall  1m'   Vi'Stnj 

dry  exi't'iilivo  powers  are  de 
treaties  to  the  Pros ii lent,  with 
ate.  Tlius  the  power  of  inakii 
executive  authorities ;  while  t 
results.  This  agrees  with  the 
theoretical  writers,  though  i)erl 
peculiar  nature,  ought  to  form 

AVhen  it  is  said  that  Cong 
commerce  with  foreign  nation^ 
bution  of  the  general  h^gislati 
tween  the  national  and  the  ]>ai 
merely  to  distinguish  the  right 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done  bv  law, 
that  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
to  each  State. 

This  will  the  better  appeji 
Congress  shall  have  power  to 
nations  and  among  the  several  .^ 
which  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
regulating  trade  hy  law  shall  re? 
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it  by  treaty ;  since  the  former  can,  by  no  means,  do  what  the 
latter  can  alone  accomplish ;  consequently,  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
say,  that  the  legislative  power  of  regulating  trade  is  an  exception 
to  the  power  of  making  treaties. 

Laws  are  the  acts  of  legislation  of  a  particular  nation  for 
itself.  Treaties  are  the  acts  of  the  legislation  of  several  nations 
for  themselves  jointly  and  reciprocally.  The  legislative  powers 
of  one  state  cannot  reach  the  cases  which  depend  on  the  joint 
legislation  of  two  or  more  states.  For  tliis,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  pactitious  power,  or  the  power  of  treaty.  This  is  another 
attitude  of  the  subject,  displaying  the  fallacy  of  the  proposition, 
that  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  are  exceptions  to,  or 
limitations  of,  the  power  of  the  President,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties. 

Camillus. 
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1796. 

It  shall  now  be  shown,  that  the  objections  to  the  treaty, 
founded  on  its  pretended  interference  with  the  power  of  Congress, 
tend  to  render  the  power  of  making  treaties,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  if  not  altogether,  nominal.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  cases  of  pretended  interference. 

1st.  The  power  of  Congress  to  lay  taxes,  is  said  to  be  im- 
paired by  those  stipulations  which  prevent  the  laying  of  duties 
on  particular  articles ;  which  also  prevent  the  laying  of  higher 
or  other  duties  on  British  commodities  than  on  the  commodities 
of  other  countries,  and  which  restrict  the  power  of  increasing  the 
difference  of  duties  on  British  tonnage  and  on  goods  imported  in 
British  bottoms. 

2d.  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade  is  said  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  same  restrictions  respecting  duties,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  intended,  and  operate,  as  regulations  of  trade — by  the 
stipulations  against  prohibitions  in  certain  cases ;  and,  in  general, 


of  the  treaty  which  secure  to  the  sei 
the  British  posts,  the  right  of  becoi 
States,  and  those  which,  in  certain  ( 
alienism  as  to  property. 

4tii,  Tilt;  pijwer  ol'  Congress  "t 
and  felonies,  committed  on  the  hij 
the  law  of  nations,"  is  said  to  be  c 
the  treaty,  which  declare  that  certail 
which  constitute  certain  other  thiif 
reciprocal  puniahment  of  them  by  e 

5tb.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Col 
tion  to  that  provision  which  docUi 
drawn  from  ihn  ta-iisury  but  in  o 
mode  by  law" — by  liioso  parts  of  tl 
pensations  to  certain  uomtnisaionen^ 
Britain,  in  certain  cawes  to  be  adjn 
commisiiioners ;  and  generally,  by 
involve  an  expenditure  of  money. 

6th.  The  Constitution  is  said  to 
emjiowera  Congress  to  dispose  of,  at 
regulations  rcB|K;cting  the  territor 
United  States,  by  tbosi;  provisioni 
the  adjustment  of  boundary  in  tlie 
and  Mississippi. 
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and  that  these  seventeen  comprise  all  the  provisions  which  adjust 
past  controversies,  or  establish  rules  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  parties.  The  other  eleven,  which  are  the  1st,  10th, 
17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  except  the  1st,  are 
made  up  of  provisions  which  have  reference  to  war ;  the  first 
merely  declaring  that  there  shall  be  peace  between  the  parties. 
And  it  is  a  question,  even  with  respect  to  all  of  these,  except  the 
Ist,  and  10th,  whether  they  also  arc  not  implicated  in  the  charge; 
inasmuch  as  some  of  their  dispositions  have  commercial  rela- 
tions. Is  not  this  alone  sufficient  to  bring  under  a  strong  sus- 
picion the  validity  of  the  principles  w^hich  impeach  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  instrument? 

It  must  have  been  observed  that  the  argument  in  the  last 
number  is  applicable  to  all  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  regulating  trade,  which  was  selected,  by  way  of 
illustration,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  common  to  all. — Indeed 
the  instance  of  the  regulations  of  trade  is  that  which  is  most 
fiivorable  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  since  foreign  nations  are 
named  in  the  clause ;  the  true  intent  of  which,  however,  has  been 
explained. 

The  same  reasoning,  too,  would  extend  the  power  of  treaties 
to  those  objects  which  are  consigned  to  the  legislation  of  indi- 
vidual States ;  but  here  the  Constitution  has  announced  its  mean- 
ing in  express  terms,  by  declaring,  that  the  treaties  which  have 
been  and  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
manifestly  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  power  of  treaties  over 
the  laws  of  particular  States,  and  goes  even  a  step  farther. 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  special  provision,  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  individual  States,  is,  that  there  might  otherwise  have  been 
room  for  question — whether  a  treaty  of  the  Union  could  embrace 
objects,  the  internal  regulation  of  which  belonged  to  the  separate 
authorities  of  the  States.  But  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
there  was  no  room  for  a  similar  question. 

The  power  of  treaty  could  not  but  be  supposed  commensurate 
with  all  these  objects  to  which  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union 


supreme  law  of  the  laud,  a  treaty  r 
tecedent  law  contrary  to  it ;  accord 
"  leges  posteriores  priores  contrarias  ah 

But  even  in  those  forms  of  govt 
be  room  for  such  a.  question,  it  is  ii 
containing  stijtuliLtione  which  requ 
laws,  u^  on  tlmt  account,  uQcouetiti 
muaniug  is,  that  the  antecedent  lawi 
by  iho  trcttly— but  the  legi&lature  is 
fiiiUi,  under  the  geneiul  limiUition,  si 
ilfi  authority  to  remove  ob^taoles  wb 
ptwe  to  B  fair  execution  of  a  treaty. 

One  instance  of  the  inconsistency 
ngaiotft  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mi 
point.  To  get  rid  of  the  iiifriictiuns 
Great  Britaiu  by  cerliii  n  laws  of  (mrti 
maintained  that  treaties  control  ttio  I 
tho  constitutionality  of  the  treaty  un> 
cd,  that,  in  some  points,  it  interfere 
legielaliuu.  The  express  provision 
particular,  quoted  above,  has  not  h 
rayo  for  objection. 

The  absurdity  of  the  alleged  intt 
by  showing  how  ihev  wonlrl   rmprBtd 
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the  exclusive  power  of  regulating  trade  which  is  attributed  to 
Congress. 

Treaties  of  alliance,  whether  defensive  or  oflFensive,  are  equally 
excluded,  and  this  on  two  grounds — 1.  Because  it  is  their  imme- 
diate object  to  define  a  case  or  cases  in  which  one  nation  shall 
take  part  with  another  in  war,  contrary,  in  the  sense  of  the  objec- 
tion, to  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  of  declaring  war ;  and  2.  Because  the  succors  stipu- 
lated, in  whatever  shape  they  may  be,  must  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  money — not  to  say,  that  it  is  common  to  stipulate  succors 
in  money,  either  in  the  first  instance  or  by  way  of  alternative. 
It  will  be  pertinent  to  observe  incidentally,  in  this  place,  that 
even  the  humane  and  laudable  provision  in  the  seventeenth  arti- 
cle, which  all  have  approved,  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  objection ; 
for  the  eflfect  of  this  is  to  restrain  the  power  and  discretion  of 
Congress  to  grant  reprisals,  till  there  has  been  an  unsuccessful 
demand  of  justice.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  unreasona- 
ble tendency  of  the  principle. 

Treaties  of  peace  are  also  excluded,  or,  at  the  least,  are  so 
narrowed  as  to  be  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  impracticable. 
The  most  common  conditions  of  these  treaties  are  restitutions  or 
cessions  of  territory,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  frequently  on 
both  sides,  regulations  of  boundary — restitutions  and  confirma- 
tions of  property — ^pecuniary  indemnifications  for  injuries  or  ex- 
penses.— ^It  will,  probably,  not  be  easy  to  find  a  precedent  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  of  these  pro- 
visions, as  the  basis  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  they  are  all 
of  them  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  an  agreement  which  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  war  between  confiicting  nations. 

Yet  they  are  all  precluded  by  the  objections  which  have  been 
enumerated :  pecuniary  indemnifications,  by  that  which  respects 
the  appropriations  of  money ;  restitutions  or  cessions  of  terri- 
tory or  property,  regulations  of  boundary,  by  that  which  respects 
the  right  of  Congress  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  territory  and  property  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  cessions  of 
territory  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  stipulations  in  favor 
o  S3 


to  l)c  :il)lo  to  liolil  rciil  estate. 

It  loliows,  that  ii'tlu'  o]»ject 
on  tin'  puint  ol"  coii>tituti()nal: 
the  advice  ami  consent  of  the  I 
of  coruMicrcc  nor  alliance,  and 
It  is  probable,  that  on  a  ininu 
species  of  treaty  which  would  i 
the  principle  of  those  objcctio 
served,  the  power  to  make  tre 
sive  and  indefinite  terms,  and  g 
would  become  essentially  nugat 

This  is  so  obviously  against 
tion ;  it,  at  the  same  time,  exp 
impotence  in  one  great  branch 
to  a  main  intent  of  the  Constitu 
frustrate  one  principal  object  c 
ernment,  the  convenient  mana< 
that  it  cannot  but  be  rejected  b 
examine  and  pronounce  with  sin 
of  sound  construction ;  because 
ment  is  so  to  be  interpreted,  as  i 
consist  with  each  other,  and  ha\ 
tion  which  is  combated  would 
destroy  the  power  of  making  t 
of  the  executive  dcnartment  1^ 
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ridiculous  spectacle  of  a  government  without  a  power  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  nations ;  a  result  as  inadmissible  as  it  is  ab- 
surd ;  since,  in  fact,  our  Constitution  grants  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  in  the  most  explicit  and  ample  terms,  to  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  all 
difficulty  is  avoided,  by  distinguishing  the  province  of  the  two 
powers,  according  to  ideas  which  have  been  always  familiar  to 
oSy  and  which  were  never  exposed  to  any  question  till  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  gave  exercise  to  the  subtilties  of  party  spirit. 

By  confining  the  power  to  make  laws  within  its  proper  sphere, 
and  restricting  its  actions  to  the  establishment  of  rules  for  our 
own  nation  and  those  foreigners  who  come  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion— and  by  assigning  to  the  power  of  treaty  the  office  of  con- 
certing those  rules  of  mutual  intercourse  and  connection,  be- 
tween us  and  foreign  nations,  which  require  their  consent  as  well 
as  our  own ;  allowing  to  it  the  latitude  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a 
harmonious  agreement  is  preserved  between  the  different  powers 
of  the  government:  that  to  make  laws,  and  that  to  make  treaties; 
between  the  authority  of  the  legislative  and  the  authority  of  the 
executive  department.    Hence, 

Though  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  have  power  to  lay 
taxes,  yet  a  treaty  may  restrain  the  exercise  of  it  in  particular 
cases.  For  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  abridge  its  moral 
power  of  action  by  agreement ;  and  the  organ  charged  with  the 
legislative  power  of  a  nation  may  be  restrained  in  its  operation 
by  the  agreements  of  the  organ  of  its  federative  power,  or  power 
to  contract :  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  nation  is  the  constUu- 
entj  and  that  the  executive,  within  its  sphere,  is  no  less  the  organ 
of  its  will  than  the  legislature. 

Though  Congress  are  empowered  to  make  regulations  of  trade, 
yet  they  are  not  exclusively  so  empowered — but  regulations  of 
trade  may  also  be  made  by  treaty ;  and,  where  other  nations  are 
to  be  bound  by  them,  must  be  made  by  treaty. 

Though  Congress  are  authorized  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  yet  this  contemplates  only  the  ordinary  cases  of 
internal  administration;  in  particular  and  extraordinary  cases, 
those  in  which  the  pretensions  of  a  foreign  government  are  to  be 


1  111'  saino  rcasoniiiJ,^  npplu'S  to 
posnl  ill  tract  it  )ii  of  tin*  K'l'islali 
piracies  ami  ollciiccs  a.uaiiist  the  1 
cxpciiditun-s  oriiM^iicv.  with  rr^rar 
witli  regard  lo  the  judiciary  tril)Ui 
and  regulation  of  the  national  t 
these  cases,  the  power  to  make 
treaties  arc  concurrent  and  co-ordi 
former,  must  act,  where  the  co-oj; 
quLsite. 

As  to  what  respects  the  conimi: 
they  are  not,  in  a  strict  sense, 
between  the  two  countries.     Thoi 
of  the  United  States  and  of  most 
ticular  mode  of  appointing  office 
tice,  it  has  not  been  deemed  a 
appoint  commissioners  or  special  . 
a  difterent  mode. 

As  to  the  provision,  which  r« 
from  the  treasury,  to  cases  of  app 
from  its  intrinsic  nature,  may  be  c 
exercise  of  every  power  of  govern 
by  the  treaty.  In  the  constant  pr 
cause  of  an  expenditure,  or  the 
different  thing  from  the  approprij 
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dispositions  and  regulations  purely  domestic,  and  where  the  title 
is  not  disputed  by  a  foreign  power.  Where  there  are  interfering 
daims  of  foreign  powers,  as  neither  will  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  other  to  decide,  treaty  must  directly  or  indirectly  adjust 
the  dispute. 

So  far  then  it  is  from  being  true,  that  the  power  of  treaty 
can  extend  to  nothing  upon  which,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  the 
legislative  power  may  act — that  it  may  rather  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  a  treaty  may  do  between  different  nations 
whatever  the  legislative  power  of  each  may  do  with  regard  to 
itsel£  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  be  deduced  from  the 
unfitness  and  inconvenience  of  its  application  to  particular  cases, 
and  are  of  the  nature  of  abuses  of  a  general  principle. 

In  considering  the  power  of  legislation  in  its  relations  to  the 
power  of  treaty,  instead  of  saying,  that  the  objects  of  the  former 
are  excepted  out  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  more  correct,  indeed  it 
will  be  entirely  correct,  to  invert  the  rule,  and  to  say,  that  the 
power  of  treaty  is  the  power  of  making  exceptions,  in  particular 
cases,  to  the  power  of  legislation.  The  stipulations  of  treaty  are, 
in  good  faith,  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  the  last-mentioned 
power.  Where  there  is  no  treaty,  it  is  completely  free  to  act. 
Where  there  is  a  treaty,  it  is  still  free  to  act  in  all  the  cases  not 
specially  excepted  by  the  treaty.  Thus,  Congress  is  free  to  re- 
gulate trade  with  a  foreign  nation,  with  whom  we  have  no  treaty 
of  commerce,  in  such  manner  as  they  judge  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States ;  and  they  are  also  free  so  to  regulate  it  with  a 
foreign  nation  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  in  all  the  points 
which  the  treaty  does  not  specially  except.  There  is  always, 
therefore,  great  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
of  regulating  trade  with  foreign  nations,  notwithstanding  any 
treaties  of  commerce  which  may  be  formed. 

The  effects  of  a  treaty  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  legislative 

powers,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the 

compacts  which  the  legislature  itself  makes,  as  with  regard  to  the 

public  debt.     Its  own  compacts  are,  in  good  faith,  exceptions  to 

its  power  of  action.     Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  for  obvious 

reasons,  are  much  stronger  exceptions. 

Camillus. 
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XXXVIII. — AND  IMST. 


Ill  wliii'li  tlic  power  of  treaty,  as  it  exists  in  the 
i  iiii-hi.-iiioil  by  the  conveutioa  in  framing  it, 
'!''  ill  jiiU'i'tiiig  it,  is  the  point  next  to  be  Con- 
ner ci  iliL'  convention,  the  secrecy  with  which 
I-  \\r]\-  iniiducted,  does  not  permit  any  formal 
iiiii>  Miiil  views  which  prevailed  in  digesting  the 
lint  liMiii  the  hesl opporlunity  of  knoiciiig  Hiv fad, 
I;;  ini.!ii>i(H>d  hj  all,  to  be  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
tli;it  ]inuLT  the  most  ample  latitude — to  render 
ill  till'  siijmlations,  wliicli  the  exigencies  of  na- 
lii  ii"|iiirc;  competent  to  the  making  of  treaties 
i'S  ol'  I'liiiimercc,  treaties  of  peace,  and  every 
-'iiM'iiiiim  usual  among  nations;  and  competent, 
iw  t.\,i(.istt  for  these  purposes,  to  control  and 
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Executive  and  Senate  have,  in  many  cases,  an  exclusive  potver  of 
legislation,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  distinctions 
with  respect  to  treaties,  and  requiring  the  assent  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives where  it  could  be  done  with  safety."  This  shows 
the  great  extent  of  the  power,  in  the  conception  of  Mr.  Mason : 
in  many  cases  amounting  to  an  exclusive  power  of  legislation  ;  nor 
did  he  object  to  the  extent,  but  only  desired  that  it  should  have 
been  further  guarded,  by  certain  distinctions,  and  by  requiring, 
in  certain  cases,  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Among  the  objections  to  the  Constitution,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gerry  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  we  find  one  to  have 
been,  "  that  treaties  of  the  higJiest  importance  might  be  formed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  of  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate."  This  shows  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  power ; 
and  impliedly  admitting  with  Mr.  Mason,  the  propriety  of  its  ex- 
tent, he  seems  only  to  have  desired  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  should  have  embraced  two-thirds  of  the  ivhole  body,  instead 
of  two-thirds  of  a  quorum.  But  how  small  and  how  insignificant 
would  the  power  of  treaty  be,  according  to  the  doctrine  lately 
promulgated,  with  regard  to  its  constitutional  limit? 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  community  in  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, this  can  only  be  ascertained  from  two  sources,  the 
writings  for  and  against  it,  and  the  debates  in  the  several  State 
conventions — while  it  was  under  consideration. 

I  possess  not,  at  this  moment,  materials  for  an  investigation, 
which  would  enable  me  to  present  the  evidence  they  aflford ;  but 
I  refer  to  them,  with  confidence,  for  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the 
organization  of  the  power  of  treaty,  in  the  Constitution,  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  an  admission  on  both  sides,  of  its  be- 
ing of  the  character  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  Its  great  extent 
and  importance — its  effect  to  control,  by  its  stipulations,  the 
legislative  authority,  were  mutually  taken  for  granted,  and  upon 
this  basis,  it  was  insisted,  by  waj'  of  objection — that  there  were 
not  adequate  guards  for  the  safe  exercise  of  so  vast  a  power ; 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  reservations  of  certain  rights,  a 
better  disposition  of  the  power  to  impeach,  and  a  participation, 
general  or  special,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  making 
of  treaties. 
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The  reply  to  these  objections,  aokiiowl«<3giog  t3ie  delict 
and  magnitude  of  the  power,  wiw  dircotcil  to  Bhow  liurt  its  oi| 
ization  was  a  jjroper  one,  and  that  H  wm  sttHicteiitly  guarded^ 


*  The  Federalist,  No.  XLII,  b^x  tlieso  puw«f«a:  "  Tbe  ponvr  lo  nialct-  ti 
and  to  rKceive  luid  scud  iimbassaJorB,  iipciik  Uiulr  owu  pro|)rv'lj-~l>"lli  t/f  ll 
are  comprised  in  the  articles  of  i^onfedcrntioa.  vili  tit  di^mcc  eWji  tliKt  tli 
mer  Is  dlsmdianaiud  by  the  plan  of  the  convMttlon,  of  an  exception  bj  whidi  b 
tics  might  be  inlirtBDlinlty  friislrRtcd  by  rofTilntliia*  nf  the  SIbUj."  Thbi  fi 
alludfn  til  the  prarite  wliidi  hu  been  died  Mid  eamimintDd  optm.  "  It  i»  tr 
nbou  treatira  of  CDiDmcrcc  atiiniUite  for  the  UDmtnal  nppUatmttitorconnilf.^ 
artmiision  of  forvign  bimuIi  nisy  (iill  wllbin  the  power  of  nmlclDe  c 
trratieB."  Ati^  in  nomber  LXIV.  are  the*!  puugci:  "TIip  pow«  of  ntk 
treaties  \atmila^ortBitlotK,ca]>PCi»Hf  atilrtiatit la  ir«t,ii*ai.*,  and  armm^rmintM 
thould  not  bo  delegated  but  in  luch  A  rood*  uwl  with  snch  pt«c»ut!oii>  «s  will  al 
tbi'  iiglifsl  w-uii'y,  Ibal  it  will  be  SMrciM-d  by  aim  Ihi^  bi-M  gitalLn«<]  for  Uiep 
pfiso.  and  in  tbe  manner  most  conducjto  Iti  tli«|>nbliceoiHl."  "Tlicr 
will  not  admit,  that  the  affairs  uf  tradt  Had  nmigeium  fhonli}  be  rcfnUtcd  t 
tjTBtcm  cantiouBly  formed  and  steadlljr  punrand.  and  tttkl  hotb  onr  tm 
laws  Bboiild  correspouil  with,  nud  be  made  to  proniutc  it."  "  Sotiw  ai 
with  it  (lliat  is,  the  pii»yr  of  rrr.>nty).  Dot  on  aecouiil  of  any  crrora  or  dufccti  lnj|| 
but  becausc>,  as  the  treaties,  wlii'Ti  made,  arc  to  liaru  tlic  ibrcc  of  tava,  tba;  A 
be  mails  only  by  men  inTestnl  wiUi  le^httlra  aDtliMl^i"  "Ml 
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The  manner  of  exercising  a  similar  power  under  the  confede- 
ration shall  now  be  examined. 

To  judge  of  the  similarity  of  the  power,  it  will  be  useful  to 
quote  the  terms  in  which  it  was  granted.  They  are  these :  "  The 
United  States  in  (Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  entering  into  treaties  and  aUianceSj 
provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby  the 
legifllatiye  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  are  subject  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  any  species  of  commodities  whatsoever."  (Ar- 
ticle IX.) 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  words  "  treaties  and  alli- 
ances "  are  of  equivalent  import,  and  of  no  greater  force  than 
the  single  word  "  treaties."  An  alliance  is  only  a  species  of 
treaty,  a  particular  of  a  general ; — and  the  power  of  "  entering 
into  treaties,"  which  terms  confer  the  authority  under  which 
the  former  government  acted,  will  not  be  pretended  to  be 
stronger  than  the  power  "to  make  treaties,"  which  are  the 
terms  constituting  the  authority  under  which  the  present  govern- 
ment acts;  it  follows,  that  the  power,  respecting  treaties,  un- 
der the  former,  and  that  under  the  present  government,  are 
similar. 

But  though  similar,  that  under  the  present  government  is 
more  comprehensive ;  for  it  is  divested  of  the  restriction  in  the 
provision  cited  above,  and  is  fortified  by  the  express  declaration, 
that  its  acts  shall  be  valid  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State. — This  is  evidence  (as  was  the  fact)  of  a  dis- 
position in  the  convention  to  disembarrass  and  reinforce  the  pow- 
er of  treaty.  It  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  an  important 
argument  results  from  the  proviso^  which  accompanies  the  power 
granted  by  the  confederation  as  to  the  natural  extent  of  this 
power.    The  declaration  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be 

while  the  opposcrs  of  the  Constitution  denied  the  power  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatiyes  to  break  in  upon,  or  control  the  power  of  treaties,  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  affirm  the  contrary,  but  merely  contended,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatives  might  check  by  its  influence  the  President  and  Senate — on  the  subject  of 
treaties. 
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Ir^'islative  power  of  a  State  from  imposing 
t-  nil  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are 
ihiliititig  the  importation  or  exportation  of 

■  Vniff.  whatsoever,  is  an  admiasion,  1.  That 
■iiiiTing  into  treaties,  included  that  of  mak- 
\'-'\  ;iih1  2.  That  without  the  limitation  in 
>l'  I'niiimerce  might  have  been  made  which 
i>I^Llive  authority  of  the  State  in  the  points 


tli;it  the  proviso,  bj  implication,  granted 
::iik-A  of  commerce,  under  which  Congress 

bi'.^^ides  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
f  i>f  the  clause,  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
■ii'  Stmos  individually  every  power  notta^ 
Iji;  United   Slates  in  Congress  assembled. 

-,  therefore,  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce^ 
V  ilicy  did  make — must  be  vindicated  on 
;|i(o:^s  grant  of  power  to  enter  into  treaties 
i;il,  which  necessarily  included   asparticu- 
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nations  than  on  the  like  articles  of  other  nations,  and  from  ex- 
tending prohibitions  to  them  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to 
other  nations  the  most  favored ;  and  thus  abridge  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  power  to  tax,  and  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  to  regulate  trade. 

These  treaties  likewise  define  and  establish  the  same  case  of 
piracy,  which  is  defined  in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  More- 
over, the  treaty  with  France,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown,  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  naturalizes  tlie  ivhoh  French  na- 
tion. 

The  consular  convention  with  France,  negotiated,  likewise, 
under  the  same  power,  grants  to  the  consuls  of  that  country,  va- 
rious authorities  and  jurisdiction,  some  o{  a  judicial  nature,  which 
are  actual  transfers  to  them  of  portions  of  the  internal  jurisdiction 
and  ordinary  judiciary  power  of  the  country ;  the  exercise  of 
which  our  government  is  bound  to  aid  with  its  whole  strength. 
It  also  grants  exemptions  to  French  consuls  from  certain  kinds 
of  taxes,  and  to  them,  and  French  citizens,  from  all  personal  ser- 
vice; all  which  are  extremely  delicate  interferences  with  our 
internal  policy  and  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  same  power,  the  treaty  with  Morocco  was  formed, 
which,  besides  various  other  regulations  relative  to  war,  and 
several  relative  to  trade,  contains  the  rule,  that  neither  party 
shall  make  war  without  a  previous  demand  of  reparation ;  in 
restraint  of  the  general  discretionary  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war. 

Under  the  same  power,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  made.  This  treaty  contains  the  establishment  of  a  boundary 
line  between  the  parties,  which,  in  part,  is  arbitrary,  and  could 
not  have  been  predicated  upon  precise  antecedent  right.  It  also 
prohibits  the  future  confiscation  of  the  property  of  adherents  to 
Great  Britain :  declares  that  no  person  shall,  on  account  of  the 
part  he  took  in  the  war,  suffer  any  future  loss  or  damage  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  property,  and  provides  for  the  release  of  such 
persons  from  confinement,  and  the  discontinuance  of  prosecutions 
against  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  higher  act  of  control,  both  of  the 
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legislative  and  judiciary  authority,  Uian  liy  this  arlicle.     Thi 
provisions  are  analogous  in  principle,  to  tJioBC  stipulations  wt 
in  tlie  second  and  ninth  articlefl  of  the  treaty  under  examioati 
have  given  occasion  to  conatitutioaal  objection. 

Under  the  same  powt^r,  varioUH  Ircaiioswith  Indians,  inhabit- 
ing the  territory  of  the  United  Stale*,  have  betn  made,  c&tafalisb- 
ing  arbitrary  lines  of  boundary  with  tUeni :  wliiclt  determine  the 
right  of  soil  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Some  of  thrau 
treaties  proceed  on  the  [)rinciple  of  the  United  Stales  liavtog 
conquered  the  Indian  country,  and  profesa  to  make  gratiiitora 
concessions  to  them  of  the  landa  which  aro  left  to  their  occaps- 
tion.  There  is  also  a  feature  of  importanw  common  totbcsetraar 
tics,  which  is  the  withdrawing  of  the  protection  of  the  United  Si 
from  those  of  their  citizens,  who  inlnide  on  Indian  laws,  loa' 
them  to  be  punished  at  the  pleaanro  of  the  Indiana. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  except  t»  to  the  stipulations  for  tip' 
pointing  commissioners,  the  trealiea  tatule  under  the  confcil^ration, 
contain  all  the  features,  identically  or  by  analogy,  which  craM 
constitutional  objections  to  the  treaty  before  us :  they 


traar 

>Urti(J 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued,  that  a  more  extensive  construction 
of  the  power  of  treaty,  in  the  confederation,  than  in  our  present 
Constitution,  was  countenanced  by  the  union  in  the  same  body  of 
legislative  powers  with  the  power  of  treaty.  But  this  argument 
can  have  no  force,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  principal  legis- 
lative powers  with  regard  to  the  objects  embraced  by  the  treaties 
of  Congress,  were  not  vested  in  that  body,  but  remained  with  the 
individual  States.  Such  are  the  power  of  specific  taxation,  the 
power  of  regulating  trade,  the  power  of  naturalization,  &c. 

If  in  theory  the  objects  of  legislative  power  are  excepted  out 
of  the  power  of  treaty,  this  must  have  been  equally,  at  least,  the 
case  with  the  legislative  powers  of  the  State  governments  as  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  Indeed  the  argument  was  much 
stronger  for  the  objection,  where  distinct  governments  were  the 
depository  of  the  legislative  power,  than  where  the  same  govern- 
ment was  the  depository  of  that  power  and  of  the  power  of  treaty. 
Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  power  of  treaty  could  have 
enabled  it  to  penetrate  the  separate  spheres  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  practice  under  the  confederation  for  so  many  years,  • 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  States,  is,  therefore,  a  conclusive  ill  ustration 
of  the  power  of  treaty,  and  an  irresistible  refutation  of  the  novel 
and  preposterous  doctrine,  which  impeaches  the  constitutionality 
of  that  lately  negotiated.  If  the  natural  import  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  Constitution  were  less  clear  and  decisive  than  they  are, 
that  practice  is  a  commentary  upon  them,  and  fixes  their  sense. 
For  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms  were  practised  upon  in  a 
prior  constitution  of  government,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
intended,  in  using  the  like  terms  in  a  subsequent  constitution  of 
government  for  the  same  nation. 

Accordingly,  the  practice  under  the  present  government  be- 
fore the  late  treaty,  has  corresponded  with  that  sense. 

Our  treaties  with  several  Indian  nations  regulate  and  change 
the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United  States.  And  in 
addition  to  compensations  in  gross,  they  stipulate  the  payment  of 
certain  specific  and  perpetual  annuities.  Thus  a  treaty  in  August, 
1790,  with  the  Creeks  (article  5)  promises  them  the  yearly  sum 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.     And  similar  features  are 
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founil  in  subaequont  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oherakoss, 
and  tliG  North  Westeru  Indinns.  This  last  iimtjiuii  (x'lii  miified* 
by  tlie  Himnimous  voice  of  the  Senate.  It  atipuiates  an  annuity  of 
9500  ilolliira — and  rclinquishca  to  the  Indiana,  a  large  trad  of 
land  which  they  had,  by  preceding  treaties,  ceded  to  tlie  United 
StaU-s. 

lieitcQ  we  find  that  our  former  treuties  under  iho  prceeat 
go vern 011.-11 1,  as  well  a»  one  subsequent  to  that  under  conotdmu- 
tioo,  contradict  the  doctrine  evX  up  against  its  ocotstitutioimlity— 
in  the  important  particulars  of  tnaking  dispositions  couoenijttg 
the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  Stales,  and  binding 
tlieni  to  raise  and  pay  money.  These  treutivx  havo  not  only  beoii 
made  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  witfatiDtu 
iin pencil incnt  of  their  couBtitutiuuaUty,  but  the  Uouw^  uf  1 
sentatives  has  heretofore  concurred,  and  without  objixrtio&a  J 
carrying  them  into  effect,  by  the  requisite  appropriation 
money. 

The  consular  convention  with  Fmncc  stands  in  a  piicuUarv 
dicament.    It  was  negotiated  under  tluj  former  g 


Ks,  anu   uinutag 
»vo  not  only  hoea 
tate,  vritfatiDt  ^]|^fl 
Uoujc^  uf  B«mH 
:>ut  Qbj«xtLQa,.^M 
appropriation  ^^| 

in  a  pflcuUar^d^l 
governmeni,  '^^| 
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necessity — the  answer  is,  that  either  the  engagements,  which  it 
contracted,  were  already  conclusive,  or  they  were  not — if  the 
former,  there  was  no  need  of  a  ratification  ;  if  the  latter,  there  was 
no  absolute  obligation  to  it.  And,  in  every  supposition,  a  ratifi- 
cation by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  could 
have  been  predicated  only  upon  the  power  given  in  the  present 
Constitution  in  relation  to  treaties ;  and  to  have  any  validity, 
must  have  been  within  the  limit  of  that  power. 

But  it  has  been  heretofore  seen  that  the  inference  from  this 
instrument  is  no  less  strong,  if  referred  to  the  power  under  the 
confederation,  than  if  referred  to  the  power  under  the  present 
Constitution. 

How  happens  it,  that  all  these  invasions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  they  were  such,  were  never  discovered,  and  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  government,  and  all  parties  in  the  public 
councils  should  have  co-operated  in  giving  them  a  sanction? 
Does  it  not  prove  that  all  were  convinced,  that  the  power  of 
treaty,  applied  in  our  exterior  relations  to  objects,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  internal  administration  and  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  were  of  the  cognizance  of  the  legislative  power  ?  and 
particularly  that  the  former  was  competent  to  bind  the  latter  in 
the  delicate  points  of  raising  and  appropriating  money  ?  If  com- 
petent to  this,  what  legislative  power  can  be  more  sacred,  more 
out  of  its  reach  ? 

Let  me  now  ask  (and  a  very  solemn  question  it  is,  especially 
for  those  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Constitution) 
has  it  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  provisions  in  the  treaty 
are  justified  by  the  true  and  manifest  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution— are  sanctioned  by  the  practice  upon  a  similar  power 
under  the  confederation,  and  by  the  practice  in  other  instances 
under  the  present  government? 

If  this  has  been  demonstrated,  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
candor  and  sincerity  of  the  objections  which  have  been  erected 
on  the  basis  of  a  contrary  supposition  ?  Do  they  not  unequi- 
vocally prove,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  treaty  have  been  re- 
solved to  discredit  it  by  every  artifice  they  could  invent  ?  That 
they  have  not  had  truth  for  their  guide,  and  consequently  arc 


uesLuw  on  .^l'iisidh*  uk'II,  who  ac 
hypocrisy.  Tlio  al)sunlity  of  tlu 
mit  cwn  cliarity  itsrll'  to  su])|)OS(. 
to  iiiiaiiiiio  tliMt  a  iiiajoritv  in  a 
could  botrav  the  Conslitiition,  an 
as  to  adopt  and  act  upon  such  a 
despair  of  the  republic. 

There  would  be  no  security  at 
Our  constitutional  charter  wouk 
organ  of  our  government  for  fc 
with  derision  whenever  he  should 
treaty.  May  the  great  Ruler  of  : 
so  grievous  a  calamity  1  * 


•  •  • 


EXPLAK 


A  very  virulent  attack  has  i 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Treasury  and  myself,  as  his  prede 
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The  charges  against  all  the  three  are  no  less  heinous  than  those 
of  intentional  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  law,  and  of 
their  oaths  of  ofl&ce.  I  use  the  epithet  intentional,  because  though 
not  expressly  used  in  the  terms  of  the  attack,  it  is  implied  in 
every  line  of  it,  since  an  involuntary  error  of  construction,  if  that 
could  ever  be  made  out,  would  not  warrant  the  imputation  "  of 
contemning  and  despising  every  principle  which  the  people  have 
established  for  the  security  of  their  rights,  of  setting  at  defiance  all 
Jaw  and  auOiority,  and  of  servile  submission  and  compliance  with 
the  lawless  will  and  pleasure  of  a  President." 

Were  considerations  personal  to  myself  alone  to  be  considered, 
the  present  attempt  would  be  treated  with  no  greater  attention 
than  has  been  shown  to  all  the  anonymous  slanders  by  which  I 
have  been  so  long  and  so  implacably  persecuted.  But  convinced 
by  a  course  of  observation  for  more  than  four  years,  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  an  unprincipled  and  daring  combination, 
to  obstruct  by  any  means,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  can  be  com- 
manded,  not  short  even  of  force,  the  due  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  present  government,  to  make  our  most  important  national 
interests  subservient  to  those  of  a  foreign  power,  and  as  means  to 
these  ends  to  destroy,  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  truly  virtuous  men  of  our 
country  ;  and  to  transfer  it,  with  the  power  of  the  state,  to  am- 
bitious hypocrites  and  intriguing  demagogues,  perhaps  corrupted 
partisans ;  perceiving  likewise,  that  this  infatuated  combination, 
in  the  belief  that  the  well-earned  esteem  and  attachment  of  his 
fellow-citizens  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  principal  remaining  actual  obstacle  to  the  execution  of 
their  plan,  are  making  the  most  systematic  efforts  to  extinguish 
those  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  the  people ;  I  think  it  a  duty 
to  depart  from  my  general  rule  of  conduct,  and  to  submit  to  the 
public  with  my  name,  an  explanation  of  the  principles  which 
liave  governed  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

I  shall  state  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rule  with  regard  to 
expenditures  and  appropriations  which  has  uniformly  regulated 
the  practice  of  the  department  is  this,  (viz.,)  to  issiie  no  money 
G  34 
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/roui  Ots  Tretuurij,  hut  fur  an  object  for  uikich  tttere  was  a  law  jm- 
viouAy  jHmsed  making  an  appropriating  and  dmigrtating  the  fund 
from  which  the  money  was  to  arise ;  bat  there  beittg  *ucft  a  hw,  ottrf 
an  adequate  fund  to  support  the  czpatditiirf,  it  iras  deejuaijusti/iabk. 
as  toell  before  as  ajier  the  service  toas  performed,  or  the  supply/  obtatBeJ, 
for  which  Oie  appropriation  tww  desiifwd,  to  make  diAwrtnmiiti 
from  tite  Treasury  for  the  objed,  if  it  appeared  safis  ami  erptJient 
to  do.     If  made  before,  it  was  ua  advtuioo  or  ontidpation, 
wbicli  tba  party  was  charged,  iind  held  acoonntablfi  till  ex) 
crat<;d  by  the  performance  of  the  service,  or  tlie  funiisbing  of 
supply.     Ji  afterwards,  it  was  &pai/mmt,  and  went  to  stomas 
ral  bead  of  account  as  such. 

Thus,  if  a  sum  was  appropriated  for  prorisions  for  the  army 
for  a  particular  year,  it  was  common  to  make  advances  on  ncCTinot 
to  the  contractors,  long  before  the  supplies  wore  furniahod.    IT, 
the  law  was  passed  in  one  year  for  the  next,  thcro  would  lifl 
hesitation  to  make  the  advance  immediately  after  the  pas^ng 
the  law,  and  before  the  year  to  wliich  the  appropriation 
api'Iicnble  had  commenced.     So  also  sums  woald  be  fumtslii 
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When  is  is  answered  to  us,  that  the  army  has  operated  for 
several  years  past  at  several  hundred  miles  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  country,  and  obstructions  of  the  waters,  it  is 
impracticable  to  transmit  moneys  to  the  scenes  of  payment, — 
it  will  be  perceived  that  without  advances  from  the  Treasury 
in  anticipation  of  the  pay,  not  only  a  compliance  with  the  en- 
gagement of  the  government  would  have  been  impossible ; 
but  the  troops  must  have  been  always  left  most  unseasonably 
in  arrear. — In  June,  1794,  Congress  passed  a  law,  declaring  that 
the  army  should  in  future  be  paid  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
arrears  should  not  exceed  two  months.  Compliance  with  this 
regulation  renders  anticipations  a  matter  of  physical  necessity, 
yet  that  law  gave  no  special  authority  for  the  purpose. 

A  particular  case,  by  way  of  example,  in  which,  diflferent 
from  general  rules,  advances  or  anticipations  in  the  war  depart- 
ment are  necessary,  respects  the  recruiting  service.  The  of- 
ficers, who  arc  for  a  long  time  distant  from  their  corps,  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  an  advance  of  pay  to  be  able  to 
discharge  their  duty.  Towards  the  possibility  of  enlisting  men, 
it  is  indispensable  they  should  carry  with  them  the  bounty 
money :  another,  upon  conjecture  of  what  may  be  done,  and 
with  the  possibility  that  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  men 
the  ultimate  expenditure  may  not  take  place.  This  instance 
will  suggest  to  reflection  an  infinite  number  of  cases  in  the 
course  of  service  in  which  a  disbursement  from  the  Treasury 
must  precede  the  execution  of  the  object,  and  may  exceed  the 
sum  finally  requisite  for  it. 

These  cases  indicate  the  expediency  and  even  necessity  of  the 
construction  which  has  regulated  the  practice  of  the  Treasury. 
And  it  might  be  shown,  if  necessary,  that  it  is  analogous  to  the 
practice  under  the  other  government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
under  other  govermenta ;  and  this  too  when  the  theory  of  expend- 
iture equally  is,  as  expressed  in  our  Constitution,  that  no  money 
shall  be  expended,  but  in  consequence  of  an  appropriation  by  law. 

It  remains  to  see  whether  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  indispensa- 
ble in  the  practice  of  the  department,  be  permitted  by  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 


words,  bef'nn.'  inoncv  can  K-uallv 
purpo.st*,  tlu'n'  imist  he  a  law  ai 
dcsi^znatin^^  tin*  (.>l)jc(.'t,  and' the  i\ 
This  lx:in;j"  <1oik',  thr  <lislMirsciiK'n 
the  Constitution,  cither  l>v  way  o 
way  of  payment.  It  may  precede 
other  object  of  expenditure.  Eitl 
"  in  consequence  of)"  which  are  no 
be  taken  in  several  senses — in  on 
of  a  thing  which  being  followed 
time.  A  disbursement  must  be  e 
or  a  payment.  'Tis  not  presumabl 
distinguish  between  these  two  m( 
have  intended  to  leave  this  matte 

The  design  of  the  Constituti- 
conceive,  to  secure  these  importa 
limits  and  the  fund  of  every  exp 
by  a  previous  law.  The  public 
particular,  if  no  money  can  be  ex 
extent,  and  out  ofafimd^  which  tl 

Even  in  cases  which  aflfect  o 
terms  of  a  law  will  bear  several  m 
which  will  best  accord  with  conv< 
the  public,  this  rule  is  applicable  w 
lie  convenience  is  to  be  promoted 
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The  practice  of  the  legislature  as  to  appropriation  laws  favors 
this  construction. 

These  laws  are  generally  distinct  from  those  which  create  the 
cause  of  expenditure.  Thus  the  act  which  declares,  that  the 
President  shall  be  allowed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  that  which  declares  that  each  Senator  and  Representative 
shall  be  entitled  to  so  much  per  day  ;  that  which  determines  that 
eachofiicer  and  soldier  shall  have  so  much  per  month  &c.,  neither 
of  these  acts  is  an  act  of  appropriation.  The  Treasury  has  not 
considered  itself  authorized  to  expend  a  single  cent  upon  the  basis 
of  any  such  act ;  regarding  it  merely  as  constituting  a  claim  upon 
the  government  for  a  certain  compensation,  but  requiring,  prior 
to  an  actual  disbursement  for  such  claim,  that  a  law  be  passed, 
authorizing  the  disbursement  out  of  a  specified  fund.  This  is 
what  is  considered  as  the  law  by  which  the  appropriation  is  made, 
from  which  results  to  the  public  a  double  security. 

Hence  every  year  a  particular  act  (sometimes  more  than  one) 
is  passed,  appropriating  certain  sums  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  indicating  the  funds  from  which  the  moneys 
are  to  be  drawn.  The  object^  the  sum^  and  the  fund,  are  all  that 
are  to  be  found  in  these  acts.  They  are  commonly,  if  not 
universally,  silent  as  to  any  thing  further. 

This,  I  regard  as  constructive  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
The  appropriation  laws  are  in  execution  of  that  provision,  and 
fulfil  all  its  purposes,  and  they  are  silent  as  to  the  distinction 
between  anticipation  and  payment;  in  other  words,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  disbursement. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  if  there  exist  a  law  appropriating  a 
certain  sum  for  the  salary  of  the  President,  an  advance  upon  that 
sum  in  anticipation  of  the  service,  is  as  constitutional,  as  a  payment 
after  the  service  has  been  performed.  In  other  words,  that  the 
advance  of  a  quarter's  salary  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  is  as 
much  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  as  the  payment  of  it  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  affirmed,  that  '*  not  one  dollar  has  at  any  time  been  advanced 
for  the  use  of  the  President,  for  which  there  was  not  an  existing 
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approprintioD."     ITo  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no  money  ImA  l*«h 
advanced  in  anlicipatioii  of  tie  serviwi,  for  the  fact  is  otherwise ; 
but  notliing  is  mon;  true  than  tbal  tliCBums  disbursed  woro  witbiu 
the  limits  of  the  sums  Mpproprialcd.     If  there  was  an  oxccas 
the  end  of  one  year,  there  had  been  a,  prcvioua  appropriation 
a  succeeding  year,  upon  which  that  excess  wan  an  iidvnncc. 

It  is  objected  to  this  praotice,  tlial  llie  rioalh  of  the  pai 
between  the  advance  to  him  and  the  expiration  of  an  ti<[nivali 
term  of  service,  by  superseding  the  object  of  the  advaniw,  vol 
render  it  a  miscxpcnditurc  of  ao  maoli  moaoy ;  and  tbercfoni 
violation  of  the  Constitution, 

I  answer,  that  the  same  casunlty  might  tiavc  the  same 
in  other  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  iigaiitsl  oommOD  sense  to 
SDppose  that  an  advance  might  not  be  ntadit  wit)i  legality  «ud 
propriety.      Suppose,  for  example,   a  law  woA   lo  bo   [MUMd|, 
directing  a  given  quantity  of  povfder  to  be  purcliaacd  for  pul 
use,  aud  appropriating  a  definite  »um  for  tlie  purohasc ;  ami 
po.'fc  intelligence  brought  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trenwiry, 
the  quantity  required  eould  be  procured  for  prompt  psyioenl 
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though  the  sum  appropriated  exceed  the  sum  necessary.  But 
more  may  be  advanced,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  appropriation, 
than  may  be  ultimately  exhausted  by  the  object  of  the  expendi- 
ture, on  the  condition,  which  always  attends  an  advance,  of 
accounting  for  the  application,  and  refunding  an  excess.  This  is 
a  direct  answer  to  the  question,  whether  more  can  be  paid  than 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  object  of  an  appropriation.  More 
cannot  be  paid,  but  more  may  be  advanced  on  the  accountability 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  advanced. 

But  risk  of  loss  to  the  public  may  attend  this  principle  ? 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  as  true  in  all  the  cases  of  advances  to  con- 
tractors, &c.,  as  in  those  of  advances  upon  salaries  and  compensa- 
tions. Nor  does  this  point  of  risk  affect  the  question  of  legality. 
It  touches  merely  that  of  a  prudent  exercise  of  discretion.  When 
large  sums  are  advanced,  it  is  usual  to  obtain  security  for  their 
due  application,  or  for  indemnification.  This  security  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
advances  are  made.  When  small  sums  are  advanced,  especially, 
if  for  the  purposes  quickly  fulfilled,  and  to  persons  who  arc  them- 
selves adequate  sureties,  no  collateral  security  is  demanded.  The 
head  of  the  department  "  is  responsible  to  the  government,  for 
observing  proper  measures,  and  taking  proper  precautions."  If 
he  acta  so  as  to  incur  justly  the  charge  of  improvidence  or  pro- 
fusion, he  may  be  dismissed,  or  punished,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  misconduct. 

But  the  principle  which  is  set  up,  would  (it  is  said)  be  pro- 
ductive of  confusion,  distress,  and  bankruptcy  at  the  Treasury, 
since  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  government  is  made 
payable  out  of  the  accruing  duties  of  each  year ;  and  an  established 
right  in  the  officers  of  government  to  claim  their  compensations, 
which  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
either  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  or  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter, 
before  the  services  were  rendered,  would  create  a  demand  at  a 
time  when  there  might  not,  and  possibly  would  not,  be  a  single 
shilling  in  the  Treasury,  arising  out  of  that  appropriation,  to 
satisfy  it.  These  ideas  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  are  very  crude  and  incorrect,  but  it  would  complicate  the 
subject  to  go  into  the  development. 
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l!)!it  tbere  is  an  eslahlished  right  in  the 
;:iin>ri  by  anticipation,  at  the  beginning  of 
iiL.'  of  a  quarter.  No  such  right  exists. 
Miviocmust  precede  the  right  to  demand 
)i"t  Aillow,  that  because  there  is  no  right 
I  |i:iyincnt,  it  may  not  be  allowable  for 
■■■  ii[«n  account  for  good  reasons.  A 
ill.'  lioad  of  the  department,  can,  at  least, 
'Ills  to  the  Treasury,  nor  the  formidable 
iillii:er  who  makes  the  advance,  being 
lur  there  is  a  competent  fund,  and  whe- 
ili  convenience  to  the  Treasury,  he  will 
i-i'i-civus  that  no  evil  will  ensue, 
.xainple  of  advances  to  contractors  for 
ii;'IK)se  that  in  the  terms  of  contracl^ cer- 
ibiud  and  made,  but  it  turned  out  never- 
I  >i .  disappointed  in  the  funds  on  which  he 
\'iMitc  his  contract  without  further  ad- 
iiiM  be  no  right  on  his  part  to  demand 
hero  would  be  a  discretion  in  the 
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In  all  the  cases  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Treasury,  that  not  the  will  of  the  parties, 
but  the  judgment  of  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  rule  and 
measure  of  the  advances  which  he  may  make,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  sums  appropriated  by  law. 

I  consider  the  law  which  has  been  cited  with  regard  to  the 
pay  of  the  army,  as  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice at  the  Treasury.  The  legislature  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant that  it  was  impracticable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
convey  the  money  to  the  army  to  fulfil  their  injunction,  without 
an  advance  from  the  Treasury  before  the  pay  became  due.  They 
presuppose  a  right  to  make  this  advance,  and  enjoin  that  the 
troops  shall  not  be  left  more  than  two  months  in  arrear.  The 
origin  of  this  law  enforces  the  observation.  It  is  known  that  it 
passed  in  consequence  of  a  representation  that  the  pay  of  the  army 
was  left  too  long  in  arrear,  and  it  was  intended  to  quicken  the 
measures  of  payment.  No  person  in  either  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, I  believe,  doubted  that  there  was  power  to  precede  the  ser- 
vice by  advances  so  as  to  render  the  payment  even  more  punctual 
than  was  enjoined. 

Indeed  such  advances  when  the  army  operated  at  a  distance, 
were  necessary  to  fulfil  the  contract  with  the  army.  It  became 
due  monthly,  and  in  strictness  of  contract,  was  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  each  month, — a  thing  impossible,  unless  advanced  from 
the  Treasury  before  it  became  due.  No  special  authority  was 
ever  given  for  this  purpose  to  the  Treasury,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  left  to  take  its  course  on  the  principle  that  the  disburse- 
ment might  take  place  as  soon  as  there  was  an  appropriation, 
though  in  anticipation  of  the  term  of  service. 

The  foregoing  observations  vindicate,  I  trust,  the  construction 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  power  of  making  disbursements  in 
anticipation  of  services  and  supplies,  if  there  has  been  a  previous 
appropriation  by  law  of  the  object,  and  if  the  advances  never 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated ;  and  at  the  same  time  evince 
that  this  practice  involves  no  violation  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  appropriations. 

I  proceed  to  examine  that  clause  which  respects  the  pay  of 
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tho  Preaident.  It  is  in  tlieae  worda:  "Tlic  Preitidttnt  Bhall,  U 
stated  times,  receive  for  bis  services  a  compeiisalioH  which  shall 
Qeitber  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  whkh< 
he  slinll  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  rG(»jivB  witbia  (bit 
period  any  other  emolument  from  tiie  United  States  or  noj'  of 
them." 

I  understand  ibis  clause  as  equivftJont  to  the  follovring: 
"  There  shall  be  established  by  law  for  the  services  of  the  Pita- 
dent  a  jKriodiciU  compensnlion,  whioh  shall  uot  he  inureiued  uor 
diininJsbed  during  the  term  for  which  he  ehall  havo  boan  elooted, 
and  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  allow  him  any 
emolument  in  addition  to  his  periodical  compensation." 

This  will,  I  think,  at  first  sight  appear  foreign  to  the  c 
tton  of  a.  provisional   advance  on  account  of  the  compt 
periodically  established  by  law  for  his  services. 

The  manifest  object  of  the  provision  is  to  giwrd  the  iiK 
pendencQ  of  the  President  from  the  I«gi^ln(Jvo  control  of  ll 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  bj  the  ability  to  withhold,  \es 
e  his  compensation. 

^  tbnt  tl.n  Imw  rIioII  oHalan  liim  n  <l..tii.i 
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If  the  clause  is  to  be  understood  literally,  it  leads  to  an  ab- 
surdity. The  terms  are,  "The  President  shall  at  stated  times 
receive,''^  &c. ;  and  again,  "  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  pe- 
riod," &c. 

His  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum, 
6,250  dollars  quarter  yearly.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  a  year  an 
arrear  of  5000  dollars  was  due  to  him,  which  he  omits  to  receive 
till  some  time  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
actually  receives  that  balance  with  his  full  salary  for  the  last 
year.  'Tis  plain,  that  he  would  not  have  received  in  the  whole 
more  than  he  was  allowed  by  law,  and  yet  in  the  stated  period  of 
one  year  he  would  have  received  30,000  dollars,  five  thousand 
more  than  his  salary  for  the  year.  In  a  literal  sense,  then,  con- 
stitutional provision  as  to  actual  payment  would  not  have  been 
complied  with ;  for  within  the  first  stated  pei-iod  he  would  not 
have  received  the  compensation  allotted,  and  within  the  second  of 
them  he  rvould  have  received  more.  In  a  literal  sense  it  would  *be 
necessary  to  make  the  payment  at  the  precise  day,  to  the  precise 
amount,  neither  more  or  less,  which  as  a  general  rule  the  indis- 
pensable forms  of  the  Treasury  render  impossible.  It  follows 
that  actual  receipt  or  payment  are  not  the  criterion — but  the  ab- 
solute definitive  allowance  by  law.  An  advance  beforehand,  or 
a  payment  afterwards,  are  equally  consistent  with  the  true  spirit 
and  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  construction  of  the  Treasury  violates 
the  law  which  establishes  the  President's  compensation. 

The  act  of  the  29th  of  September,  1789,  allows  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  rate  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum,  to  commence  from 
the  time  of  his  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  he  paid 
quarterly  out  of  the  IVeasury  cf  the  United  States. 

The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  understood  from  these  words, 
^^tohe  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  .^" 

The  conception  of  the  Treasury  has  been,  that  these  words, 
as  used  in  this  and  in  the  analogous  cases,  were  meant  to  define 
the  time  when  the  right  of  an  individual  to  the  compensation  earned 
became  absolute,  not  as  a  command  to  the  Treasury  to  issue  the 
money  at  a  precise  day  and  no  ot/ier. 
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As  meotionod  above,  the  iadispensable  fonnx  of  Uie  Treowiry, 
ia  coiiiplianco  witli  the  law  establisbing  the  (IcparUnent,  and  to 
socurf;  a  due  accountability,  make  it  imprscticabla  tn  pay  u  tbe 
day ;  and  if  expressions  of  tho  kind  in  question  arc  to  be  con- 
strued literally,  and  as  a  positive  injunction  Ui  tba  Treasury  to 
issue  the  moaey  at  the  period  dofiacd,  it  will  be  113  mocb  a  breach 
of  the  law  to  pay  afterwards  as  to  advance  boforubaniL 

The  position  that  an  after  payment  would  bo  ft  breacli  of 
law,  will  hardly  be  contended  fyr;   und  if  not,  the  altemni 
seems  to  be  the  oonstniction  atlopted   by  the  Tre.asury. 
expressions  denote  simply,  that  at  certain  periods  iudividuala 
aajiiire  a  perfect  right  to  particuhif  suios  of  mouoy  for  thi 
ricea,  which  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course  to  pay ;  but  they 
not  obliged  to  receive  it  nt  the  day,  uor  i*  the  Trvosaniri 
strained  froin  paying  it  afterward^  or  from  anticipating  by 
of  loan,  if  there  are  adequate  reasons  for  flucli  anticipatjoti. 

"  It  ia  not  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  invariable  priw-'tiee  of 
Treasury  as  to  coinpemattons  for  sorvioea  differs  in  prineipl«  ft 
what  was  done  in  the  ease  of  the  President. 

TiifitJimvs   to  tho  ffint.rftPtr  linv«  bftan  atjitnd        A  a  I/1  tvliflf. 


'Sei<- 
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the  members  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  members  of  that  House,  on  account,  and  fre- 
quently in  anticipation  of  their  accruing  compensations.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  that  House,  disbursed  the  moneys 
to  the  individuals,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  close  of  each  session, 
settled  an  account  at  the  Treasury,  accompanied  with  the  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  law,  and  the  receipts  of  the  members, 
which  were  examined,  adjusted,  and  passed,  as  other  public 
accounts. 

Whether  there  were  any  advances  actually  made  to  the  mem- 
bers, in  anticipation  of  their  compensations,  was  a  point  never 
discussed  between  the  Treasury  and  the  presiding  ofRcdfs  of  the 
two  Houses  with  whom  the  money  was  deposited.  But  I  under- 
stand that  examples  of  such  advances  did  exist  in  relation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  fjict  is  however  immaterial  to 
die  point  in  issue ;  that  must  be  tested  by  the  times  of  the  advan- 
oes  from  Oie  Treasury ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  were  usually 
made  in  anticipation  of  compensations  to  grow  due;  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  course  was  well  understood  by  both  Houses,  and 
is  exhibited  by  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  laid  before  them  in 
each  session. 

If,  therefore,  the  advances  for  the  President  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal,  those  for  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  equally 
so  ;  and  if  the  President  be  chargeable  with  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  of  the  laws,  and  of  his  oath  of  ofiice,  on  account  of 
extra  advances  to  his  secretaries,  whether  with  or  without  his 
privity,  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  extra  advances,  with  their  privity,  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  their  respective  Houses.  A  distinction  may  possibly  be  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  in  the  two  cases  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  law  which  allots  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  does  not  use  the  words  "  to  be  paid  every  day  out  of 
the  Treasury,"  while  that  which  establishes  the  President's  com- 
pensation does  use  the  terms  "to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the 
Treasury."    But  this  distinction  would  be  evidently  a  cavil. 
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When  a  law  fixes  the  term  of  a  compoDsalton,  whether  por  d«y, 
per  mouth,  per  quarter,  or  annum,  if  it  nays  nothing  tnorc,  it  is 
implied  that  it  is  payable  at  ench  epoch  out  of  the  TreA^tiry,  in 
the  snmc  sense  as  if  this  waa  expretuly  mid.  Thid  observation 
applies  as  well  to  the  monthly  pay  of  the  artDy,  as  to  the  (Uily 
pay  of  Congress. 

Having  examined  the  qiieetton  u  it  stands  upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  1  ]iroceed  to  czaminv  tho  coorso  of  ihc 
fact. 

But  previous  to  this,  I  Bhall  lake  notice  of  one  {K»inl  About 
which  there  have  been  doubts — ^and  which  it  ia  not  within  my 
present  recollection,  whether  definitively  settled  or  not  by  tho 
accouiititg  officers  of  the  department.    It  respects  tho  tinwi 
the  commencement  of  the'  Prcsidcnl'i*  compeuantioa.     The  ' 
establishing  it  refers  to  the  time  of  hia  entering  upon  this  <lul 
of  his  office,  but  without  defining  that  time. 

\Vh*;n  in  a  conHtitutional  and  legal  sense  did  tho  Presiil 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office? 

The  Constitution  enjoins  that   before  he  enten  upon 
espnilioTi    of  his   nffiiift   hn  ahall   I*ltn  a  (ViMflin   nath    wfiinh. 


tho 
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and  it  is  presumable  that  the  clause  respecting  his  compensation 
contemplates  its  being  for  the  whole  term  for  which  he  is  to 
hold  his  office.    Its  object  may  otherwise  be  evaded. 

It  is  also,  I  believe,  certain,  that  the  President  may  execute 
his  office  and  do  valid  acts  as  President  without  previously  tak- 
ing the  oath  prescribed.  Though  in  so  doing,  if  voluntarily,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  be 
liable  to  punishment.  The  taking  the  oath  is  not,  therefore, 
necessarily,  the  criterion  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office. 

It  is  a  fact,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  President  was  at 
New- York,  the  place  assigned  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  govem- 
xnent,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1789,  which  might  be  considered  as  an 
entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office :  though  from  the  delays 
which  attended  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  oath  was  deferred 
till  the  30th  of  April  following. 

On  the  strength  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  argued,  that  by  force 
of  the  Constitution,  dating  the  commencement  of  the  President's 
term  of  service  on  the  3d  of  March,  1789,  the  law  respecting  his 
compensation  ought  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  that  period, 
fcr  a  virtual  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  stating  this  construction,  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
adopt  it  I  acknowledge  that  the  other,  as  most  agreeable  to  the 
more  familiar  sense  of  the  law  terms,  has  appeared  to  mc  prefer- 
able, though  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  important  officer  of 
the  government  (I  do  not  mean  the  President)  once  thought 
otherwise.  The  result,  in  point  of  fact,  will  vary,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  is  deemed  the  true  construction. 

I  return  to  an  examination  of  the  course  of  the  transaction. 

Authentic  statements  which  have  been  published,  with  some 
supplementary  ones  received  from  the  Treasury  upon  the  occa- 
sion, exhibit  the  following  results. 

1st.  EesTilt.  The  sums  advanced  for  the  use  of  the  President 
fix>m  the  Treasury,  have  never  exceeded  the  sums  previously 
appropriated  by  law:  though  they  have  sometimes  exceeded, 
sometimes  fallen  short,  of  the  sums  actually  due  for  services. 
This  is  thus  explained  : 

An  Act  of  the  29th  of  September,  1789,  appropriated  for  the 
compensation  of  the  President,  $25,000. 
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The  sums  to  ibo  8th  of  Aiiril,  1790,  and  charged  to  tliia 

appropriation,  are $25,000 

An  Act  of  the  26th  of  Maruh,  1790,  appropriftttrd  for  thu 

same  purpose 25,000 

The  sums  advaiiced  from  May  4tb,  I7fl0,  to  the  28tli  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  and  charged  to  this  nppropriation, .         .  25,000  ., 

An  Act  of  the  11th  Febriiftry,  1791,  appropriated  for  the 

same  purpose 26,0 

The  sums  advanced  from  the  28th  February,  1791,  to 
27ch  of  December  in  the  samu  year,  and  uhargod  to 
this  appropriation,  are        .    ■    . 

Excess  of  appropriation  beyond  the  advanoos,      .        . 

An  Ai!t  of  the  23d  December,  1791,  appropriatod  for  tbo 
same  purpose 

The  sums  advanced  from  the  3d  January,  1792,  to  the 
15th  January,  1793,  and  chargvd  to  thia  appropria- 
tion, are  ....... 
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Excess  of  appropriation  beyond  advances,  on  the  1st  of 

August,  1795, $12,500 

Excess  of  appropriation  on  tlie  Act  of  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1791, 2,850 


Total  excess  of  appropriation  beyond  advances,  to  the  1st 

of  October,  1795, $15,350 

The  residue  of  the  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the  quarterly 
statement  of  salary  and  advances  at  foot. 

2d  Result.  The  Treasury  has  never  been  in  advance  for  the 
President  beyond  the  sums  actually  accrued,  and  due  to  him  for 
services  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter's  salary.  The  largest 
advance  at  any  time  is  $6,154.  A  quarter's  salary  is,  $6,250, 
Deduct  the  sums  at  certain  times  in  arrear  from  those  at  other 
times  in  advance,  the  average  of  the  advances  for  the  whole  term 
of  his  service  is  about 

The  particulars  of  this  result  appear  in  the  statement  at  foot. 
This  statement  is  digested  by  a  quarter  of  the  calendar  year, 
which  is  the  established  course  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  course 
essential  to  the  order  of  its  affairs ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  essential 
there  should  be  certain  fixed  periods  to  which  the  ordinary  stated 
disbursements  arc  referred,  and  in  conforming  with  which  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  are  kept. 

3d  Result.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1795,  there  was  actually 
due  to  the  President,  for  his  compensation,  over  and  above  all 
advances  for  his  use,  the  sum  of  $846.  This  likewise  appears 
from  the  statement  at  foot,  and  entirely  refutes  the  malevolent 
suggestion  which  has  appeared,  of  an  accumulation  of  advances  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

4th  Result.  The  sums  advanced  for  the  President  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  term  of  his  second  election,  the  3d  of 
March,  1793,  fall  short  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  his  com- 
pensation, $2,850.    Thus: 

The  aggregate  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  four  years, 
from  the  29th  of  September,  1789,  to  the  23d  of 
G  35 
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December,  1791,  inclusively  18        ...         .  $100,000 
The  amount  of  all  tbe  sums  advnnoccl  prior  to  tlic  SJ 

of  March,  1793,  is 97.ttf 


Kxcesa  of  appropriations  beyond  advances,  . 
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It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  not  only  have  there  heeii  freqiiqi 
anticipations  of  the  President's  salary,  as  appears  more  j 
larly  in  the  atatemtnt  at  foot,  but,  counting  from  lUc  30t!i  t 
April,  1789,  as  tbe  commencement  of  his  eompeiifiation,  the  s 
advanced  for  his  use  prior  to  the  Sd  of  March,  1733,  the  expi 
tiuii  of  Lis  first  term  of  election,  oxceod  those  actunlly  doe  1 
to  that  period,  by  $1108  34. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  conslruclion  wflre  ndopled  whidi  d 
bis  compensation  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  thoro  would  hii 
been  a  balance  due  to  him  on  the  4th  of  March,  1705,  of  2,8 
dollars. 

But  proceeding  on  tbe  firat  supposition,  the  whole  ques 
still  turns  upon  tbe  legality  of  the  advances.    If  it  was  legftlj 
nmke  bim  an  advance,  in  anticfpalum  of  his  salary,  irilhia  i 
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It  is  requisite  to  inquire  a  little  further,  whether  there  has 
been  any  improper  use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  discretion  which  is 
contended  for ;  for  here  there  is  likewise  an  unquestionable  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  seen,  that  the  advances  have  at  no  time  equalled 
one  quarter's  salary. 

I  ask,  was  it  unreasonable  or  unfit,  if  constitutional  and  legal, 
to  afford  the  President  of  the  United  States  an  accommodation  of 
this  extent  ? 

I  pledge  my  veracity,  that  I  have  always  understood,  and  to 
this  moment  I  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  President,  those  of  his  household  and  others,  incident  to 
his  official  situation,  have  fully  equalled,  if  not  on  some  occasions 
exceeded,  the  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  United  States. 
Under  this  conviction  especially,  how  could  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment hesitate,  by  so  small  an  accommodation  as  the  advance  of 
less  than  a  quarter's  salary,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  his  expenses  as  they  accrued,  without  being  oblig- 
ed to  encroach  upon  his  own  private  resources,  or  to  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  borrowing,  to  defray  expenses  imposed  upon 
him  by  public  situation  ?  I  knew  that  no  possible  risk  could 
attend  the  advance,  little  considerable  as  it  was.  The  estate  of 
the  President  was  answerable  in  case  of  death,  or  other  premature 
vacancy,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  government. 

Eeasons  of  a  peculiar  kind  forbade  hesitation.  The  scale  of 
expense  was  such  as  to  render  the  income  even  of  what  is  deemed 
a  large  landed  property  in  this  country  a  slender  auxiliary — 
without  an  advance  from  the  Treasury,  it  was  not  impossible 
borrowing  might  be  necessary.  Was  it  just  to  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  resort  to  tliat  expedient,  for  a  purpose  in  fact  public,  at 
his  private  expense  ?  Was  it  for  the  dignity  of  the  nation  that 
lie  should  have  been  exposed  to  a  necessity,  an  embarrassment 
of  this  sort  ? 

My  judgment  and  feelings  answered  both  these  questions  in 
the  negative.  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  and 
legality  of  the  advance,  and  I  thought  the  making  of  it  due  to  the 
situation— due  to  propriety — due  to  every  public  consideration 
connected  with  the  subject.    I  can  never  regret  it. 
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)ii  w;i8  privv  to  the  c<mrso  ul  advances,  I 
ii.iiii  they  have  been  nil  maile  to  his  pri- 
j'  iiiTiil  arrangement,  and  not  by  special 
\iiil  I  think  it  projx'r  to  add,  that  very 
niliably  before  any  was  made,  on  an  ap- 
■]■  n  Piiin  which  would  coiiatitiite  an  ad- 
V  tliis  observation:  "If  in  your  opinion 
ilifv  and  i>erfet;t  pr()pricty."  I  answered 
lither.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  assume 
V  in  this  Ira  nsnction  than  belongs  tome, 
■iiiL'd  to  think  that  the  responsibility  for 
hinsi.'nicnt  of  moneys  from  the  Treasury 

■  nlUcers  of  the  department,  and  that,  ei- 
tiiiil  glaring  case,  the  charge  of  blomable 
liill  on  any  other  person. 

iT!i  111'  the  Treasury,  I  take  the  responm- 
II'  Secretary  and  Comptroller,  in  granting 
-urv,  are  both  answerable  for  their  legal- 

■  Comptroller  is  a  check  upon  the  Secre- 
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What  criminal  inducement  would  have  probably  influenced 
the  rule  of  construction  as  to  advances  which  has  been  stated  to 
have  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  at  the  Treasury  ?  What  crimi- 
nal inducement  particulariy  could  have  led  to  the  application  of 
this  rule  to  the  President's  compensation,  in  so  restricted  a  form 
as  never  to  equal  one  quarter's  salary  ?  Who  in  his  senses  will 
believe  that  the  President  would  consciously  have  hazarded  the 
imputation  of  violating  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  his  oath 
of  oflSce,  by  imposing  on  the  oflScers  of  the  Treasury  the  neces- 
sity of  making  him  so  paltry  an  advance,  falsely  and  ridicu- 
lously called  a  donation  ?  Who  will  believe  that  those  officers 
would  have  consented  to  expose  themselves  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion, by  compliance,  when  they  knew  that  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt  must  regularly  be  communicated  in  each  succeeding  ses- 
sion, to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  the  public  at  large?  To 
believe  either,  is  to  believe  all  the  parties  concerned  foolish,  as 
well  as  profligate  in  the  extreme,  destitute  equally  of  intellect  as 
of  principle. 

To  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the  communica- 
tion from  the  Treasury,  it  has  been  answered,  that  there  was  no 
merit  in  the  disclosure,  because  the  number  of  agents  and  the 
forms  of  the  Treasury  rendered  it  unavoidable.  The  fact  is  so — 
but  the  force  of  the  observation  turns  upon  the  egregious  folly 
of  intentionally  committing  the  crimes  imputed;  when  it  was 
certain,  beforehand,  that  the  means  of  detection  must  be  furnish- 
ed, and  without  delay,  by  the  Treasury  itself. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  never  has  been  the  least  attempt  at 
mystery  or  concealment.  The  documents  reported  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  carried  in  their  face  the  promi- 
nent evidence  of  what  was  done.  Frequent  and  indiscriminate 
personal  suggestions  regarded  the  principle  of  action.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  have  been  understood  and  acquiesced  in  by  all 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Hard  would  be  the  condition  of  public  officers  if  even  a  mis- 
construction of  constitutional  and  legal  provisions,  attended  with 
no  symptom  of  criminal  motive,  carrying  the  proof  of  innocence 
in  the  openness  and  publicity  of  conduct,  could  justly  expose 
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tbem  to  the  odious  charges  whicJi  on  tUis  occasion  are  preferred. 
Harder  still  would  be  their  co&Oitiou  if,  id  tbc  uiaDaj^'moat 
of  the  great  and  complicaled  buMiicsa  of  &  natiuii,  the  fiiclof 
raiscoiistruction,  which  is  to  couslituie  their  giiilt,  is  to  W  do- 
eidcd  by  the  narrow  and  rigid  rules  of  a  crilieisin  no  Ie««  [tetlautic 
than  iiialevoleat.  Pre-eminentlj'  hard  in  sinih  circumBtances 
the  lot  of  the  man  who,  called  to  the  hood  of  the  most  ardui 
department  in  the  public  adnuDistration  in  a  new  governi 
without  the  guidance  of  antecedent  practice  and  prvcpdont,  bad 
trace  out  his  own  path,  and  to  luljuet  for  himself  the  im^Kin  and 
beariugs  of  delicate  and  important  provisions  in  the  CoiistittitioD 
and  in  the  laws. 

Reposing  myaelf  on  a  consciousnoa  which,  in  no  possil 
situation,  can  fail  to  prove  an  invulnerable  B}iield  to  my 
(juillity,  I  leave  to  a  candid  public  to  pronounce  the  een 
which  is  duo  to  an  attempt,  on  such  a  foundation,  to  erect  agati 
the  President  of  the  United  Status,  my  Bucuossor  in  office, 
myself,  the  heinous  charges  of  violation  of  thu  Conatitution, 
lation  of  the  laws,  exaction  of  arbitmry  will  on  the  one  side,  i1 
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The  termination  of  the  long,  expensive,  and  distressing  war 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  certain  Indians  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  is  placed  in  the  option  of  the  United  States  by  a 
treaty  which  the  commander  of  our  army  has  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  twelve  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  hostile  tribes  in 
that  region.  In  the  adjustment  of  these  terms,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Indians  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  no  less  of  the  policy 
than  of  the  liberality  of  the  United  States,  as  the  necessary  basis 
of  permanent  tranquillity.  This  object,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
fully  attained.  The  articles  agreed  upon  will  be  immediately 
laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent. 

The  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  alone  of  the  Southern 
tribes  had  annoyed  our  frontier,  have  lately  confirmed  their  pre- 
existing treaties  with  us,  and  have  given  unequivocal  evidence 
of  a  sincere  disposition  to  carry  them  into  effect  by  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoners  and  property  they  had  taken.  But  we  have  to 
lament  that  the  fair  prospect  in  this  quarter  has  been  momenta- 
rily clouded  by  wanton  murders,  which  some  citizens  of  Georgia 
have  perpetrated  on  hunting  parties  of  the  Creeks,  which  have 
again  involved  that  frontier  in  disquietude  and  danger,  or  which 
will  be  productive  of  further  expense,  and  is  likely  to  occasion 
more  effusion  of  blood.  Measures  are  in  train  to  obviate  or 
mitigate  the  consequences,  and  with  the  reliance  of  being  able  at 
least  to  prevent  general  hostility. 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  announces  to  me  the 
renewal  of  our  treaty,  and  consequently  the  restoration  of  peace, 
with  that  power.  But  the  instrument  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  our  minister  resident  at  Lisbon, 
who  was  temporarily  absent  on  business  of  importance,  is  not 
yet  received.  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  I  can  add  to  this 
intelligence,  that  an  agent,  deputed  on  our  part  to  Algiers,  com- 
municates that  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  with  the  regency 
of  that  country  had  been  settled,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
completing  the  business  of  his  mission,  comprehending  the  re- 
demption of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  from  a  grievous 
captivity. 

The  last  advices  from  our  envoy  to  the  court  of  Madrid  give, 
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moreover,  tbe  pleasing  information  tliat  he  had  received  positive 
assurances  of  a  speedy  and  aatiRfnctory  conclusion  of  Iiis  iti^gotiii- 
tion.  While  the  event,  dfjiending  on  unadjusied  pariiculara,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  ascertained,  tt  is  agreeable  to  cherish  the 
expectation  of  an  issue,  which,  eecaring  amicKbly  very  essential 
interests  of  the  United  States,  will,  &t  the  same  time,  cstiibhsb 
tbe  foundation  of  durable  harmony  with  n  power  whoso  friemj 
ship  we  huve  so  uniformly  and  no  sincerely  «iicleavoc«(l  I 
niUivnte. 

Though  not  before  officially  diaolosed  to  tbe  Hoitse  of  Kepi 
aentativea,  you  are  all  apprised  that  a  treaty  of  amity,  oobI 
merce,  and  navigation  has  been  negotiated  with  Great  Brita 
and  that  the  Senate,  by  the  voice  of  Iwo-thirds,  have  ndvi«od  H 
consented  to  its  ratification,  upon  a  condition  Vfhieh  exoepbi  p 
of  one  article.  Agreeably  to  thia  advice  and  cotiaent,  and  lo  tl 
best  judgment  I  was  able  to  form  of  the  public  interest,  i 
full  and  mature  deliberation,  I  have  added  my  sanetiua. 
result  on  the  part  of  Ilia  Britannic  Majesty  ia  unknown, 
received,  the  subject  will,  without  delay,  bo  placed  boface  C 
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of  foreign  war  are  aggravated  by  domestic  convulsion,  riot,  and 
insurrection ;  in  which  many  of  the  arts  most  useful  to  society  are 
exposed  to  decay  or  exile ;  and  in  which  scarcity  of  subsistence 
embitters  other  sufferings,  while  even  the  anticipations  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  repose  are  alloyed  by  the  sense  of  heavy 
and  accumulating  burthens,  which  press  upon  all  the  departments 
of  industry,  and  threaten  to  clog  the  future  springs  of  govern- 
ment;—our  favored  country,  happy  in  a  striking  contrast,  enjoys 
universal  peace — a  peace  the  more  satisfactory  because  preserved 
at  the  expense  of  no  duty.  Faithful  to  ourselves  we  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  any  obligation  to  others.  Our  agriculture,  our 
conmierce.  our  manufactures,  prosper  beyond  former  examples 
(the  occasional  depredations  upon  our  trade,  however  detrimental 
to  individuals,  being  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  aggregate 
benefits  derived  to  it  from  a  neutral  position).  Our  population 
advances  with  a  celerity  which  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations, augmenting  fast  our  strength  and  resources,  and  guaran- 
teeing more  and  more  our  national  security.  Every  part  of 
the  Union  gives  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improve- 
ment With  burthens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  with 
resources  more  than  adequate  to  our  present  exigencies,  with  a 
mild  Constitution  and  wholesome  laws,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
our  country  affords  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  sur- 
passed, if  ever  before  equalled  in  the  annals  of  human  affairs  ? 

Placed  by  Providence  in  a  situation  so  auspicious,  motives 
the  most  sacred  and  commanding  admonish  us,  with  sincere  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  and  pure  love  of  our  country,  to  unite  our  efforts 
to  preserve,  prolong,  and  improve  the  immense  advantages  of 
our  condition.  To  co-operate  with  you  in  this  most  interesting 
work  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart. 

Fellow-citizens: — Amongst  the  objects  which  will  claim 
your  attention  in  the  course  of  the  session,  a  review  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment  will  not  be  the  least  important.  It  is  called  for 
by  the  events  which  have  changed,  and  are  likely  still  further  to 
change,  the  relative  situation  of  our  interior  frontier.  In  this 
review,  you  will  no  doubt  allow  due  weight  to  the  consideration, 
that  the  questions  between  us  and  certain  foreign  powers  are 
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not  yet  finally  adjusted,  that  the  war  in  Europo  is  not  yet  let- 
minalcil,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  our  Western  pcets,  wlion  H 
shall  happen,  will  demand  a  pruviaion  Ibi  gorrutoniag  ud 
securing  tbera.  You  will  consider  this  Buhjcct  witli  a  uotnptv- 
hensivencaa  equal  to  the  extvnl  and  vttrioty  of  ite  ruUtioni, 
The  Secretary  at  War  will  bo  <Iin!Ct«<i  to  lay  hefore  CongraBthe 
present  state  of  the 

With  the  review  of  our  army  is  nfttnrally  connected  U»t  OS 
our  militia  establishment.  It  will  merit  inqniry  what  impet- 
foctions,  in  the  existing  plan,  oxpcrienoo  may  have  uofoliled: 
what  improvements  will  comport  with  the  prognsBs  of  pabbc 
opinion.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  magnitude,  in  my  ustimnlioo, 
as  to  beget  a  constant  solicitude  that  the  coiuii  lent  lion  of  it  will 
be  renewed,  till  the  greatest  nttAinablc  degree  of  jjerfevlion  ti 
accomplished.  Time,  while  it  may  AirKtah  others,  is  wearing 
away  some  advantages  for  forwarding  the  object.  Xone  baieJ 
deserves  the  persevering  attention  of  our  pnblio  oouncila. 

In  contemplating  the  actual  nondition  of  our  WcBtern  tj^^ 
ders,  ihe  ]jlea5ure  it  is  calculated  to  aflbrd  ought  not  to  caaeQ^| 
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peat,  as  in  all  the  conferences  with  them  they  urge  it  with  so- 
licitude), I  should  not  hesitate  to  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  a 
permanent  good  understanding  with  them.  It  is  agreeable  to 
add  that  even  the  probability  of  their  civilization,  by  per- 
severance in  a  proper  plan,  has  not  been  diminished  by  the 
experiments  thus  far  made. 

Oentlemen  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives: — The  state  of  the 
revenue  in  its  several  relations,  with  the  sums  which  have  been 
borrowed  and  reimbursed,  pursuant  to  different  acts  of  Congress, 
will  be  submitted  by  the  proper  officer — together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  appropriations  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  current 
service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Reports  from  the  late  and  present 
director  of  the  Mint  (which  I  shall  also  cause  to  be  laid  before 
you),  will  show  the  situation  and  progress  of  that  institution, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  further  legislative  provisions  for  car- 
rying the  business  of  it  more  completely  into  execution,  and  for 
checking  abuses  which  appear  to  be  arising  in  particular  quar- 
ters. 

Whether  measures  may  not  be  advisable  to  reinforce  the 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  will  not  fail,  I 
am  sure,  to  engage  your  attention.  In  this  examination,  the 
question  will  naturally  occur,  whether  the  present  be  not  a  fa- 
vorable juncture  for  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States,  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Congress  have  demon- 
Btrated  the  sense  to  be,  and  it  were  superfluous  to  repeat  more, 
that  whatever  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  honorable  extinguish- 
ment of  our  public  debt,  will  accord  as  much  with  the  true  in- 
terest of  our  country  as  with  the  general  sense  of  our  consti- 
tuents. 

Oentlemen: — ^The  progress  in  providing  materials  for  the 
fiigates,  and  in  building  them,  and  the  state  of  the  fortifications 
of  our  harbors,  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  for 
obtaining  proper  sites  for  arsenals,  and  for  furnishing  our  mag- 
azines with  military  stores;  and  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  in  execution  of  the  law  for  opening  a  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, will  also  be  presented  for  the  information  of  Congress. 
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MESSAGE  FOB  WASEIKGTON  TO  COXGHESS, 
REPLY  TO  A  CALL  FOR  PAPERS  RELATES'U 
THE   TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Draft  liyHimilton. 


I  have  received  your  resolution  of  the  inftt.,  and  liftveooo- 
sidei'ed  it  with  the  attention  alwayii  doo  Ui  a  request  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  feel  a  conaciousneaa  {not  contradicted  I 
trust  hy  any  part  of  iny  conduct)  of  a  einccrc  diapositioa  to 
respect  the  rights,  privileges,  and  authorities  of  Gongr«ee  cd- 
Icctively,  and  in  its  separate  branches — to  pay  just  deference  to 
their  opinions  and  wishes — ^to  avoid  intrusion  on  their  proTioM 
— to  communicate  freely  information  pertinent  to  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberation.  But  this  disposition,  keeping  steadily  m 
view  liir  puVilic  good,  must  Ukcwim;  ho  limited  and  direct<?d  by 
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even  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  if  immediately  disclosed,  might  tend 
to  embarrassment  and  mischief  in  the  interior  affairs  of  that 
country.  Confidential  discussions  and  overtures  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  certain  negotiations,  and  frequently  occur  in 
others.  Essays  are  occasionally  made  by  one  party  to  discover 
the  views  of  another  in  reference  to  collateral  objects ;  motives 
arc  sometimes  assigned  for  what  is  yielded  by  one  party  to 
another;  which,  if  made  public,  might  kindle  the  resentment  or 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  or  might  raise  in  them  pretensions  not 
expedient  to  be  gratified.  Hence  it  is  a  rule  of  mutual  con- 
venience and  security  among  nations,  that  neither  shall,  without 
adequate  cause  and  proper  reserves,  promulge  the  details  of  a 
negotiation  between  them ;  otherwise,  one  party  might  be  injured 
by  the  disclosures  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  without  being 
aware  of  the  injury  likely  to  be  done. 

Consequently,  the  general  neglect  of  this  rule  in  the  practice 
of  a  government,  would  naturally  tend  to  destroy  that  confidence 
in  its  prudence  and  delicacy — that  freedom  of  communication 
with  it,  which  are  so  important  in  the  intercourses  between  nation 
and  nation,  towards  the  accommodation  of  mutual  diflerences 
and  the  adjustment  of  mutual  interests. 

Neither  would  it  be  likely  to  promote  the  advantage  of  a 
nation,  that  the  agents  of  a  foreign  government  with  which  it 
was  at  any  time  in  treaty,  should  act  under  the  apprehension 
that  every  expression,  every  step  of  theirs,  would  presently  be 
exposed,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  other  party,  to  the  criticism 
of  their  political  adversaries  at  home.  The  disposition  to  a 
liberal,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  a  wise  policy  in  them, 
might  be  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  it  might  afterwards 
appear  from  the  disclosures  on  the  other  side,  that  they  had  not 
made  as  good  bargains  as  they  might  have  made.  And  while 
they  might  be  stimulated  by  this  to  extraordinary  eflbrt  and 
perseverance,  maxims  of  greater  secrecy  and  reserve  in  their 
cabinet  would  leave  their  competitors  in  the  negotiation  without 
the  same  motive  to  exertion.  These  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  indiscretion  of  the  opposite  government,  would  only  have  to 
manage  with  caution  their  communications  to  their  own.     The 
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consequence  of  such  a  state  of  thittgn  would  naturally  he  aft 
crease  of  obstacles  to  the  favorable  close  of  a  negotiation,  aiiclibe 
probability  of  worse  bargains  for  the  nation  in  the  habit  of  giving 
indiscreet  publicity  to  its  proceedings. 

The  agents  of  such  a  nation  themselves  would  have  strong 
inducements  to  extreme  reserve  in  their  communicaiione  wilh 
their  own  government,  leat  parts  of  tlicir  coaduct  might  mil^icoi 
them  in  other  quarters  to  un&iendly  and  unenndid  coiffitnietii 
whicli  might  bo  narrow  the  information  thoy  gave,  as  scaroely 
aftbrd  sufficient  light,  with  regard  either  to  the  13tne.%)  of  thi 
own  course  of  proceeding,  or  the  true  state  and  proapeots  of  the 
negotiation  with  which  they  were  charged. 

And  thus,  in  diilcrRUt  ways,  the  chonneLi  of  inforraatiofl 
a  government  might  be  malorially  obstructed  by  the  itnpol 
practice  of  too  free  discloeure,  in  regard  to  ita  foreign 
tions. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  instructtons  lo 
liating  agents,  especially  where  diflbronccs  arc  to  be  setth 
contain  observations  on  the  views  and  motivoi  of  the  other 
whicli  after  an  amicable  termination  of  the  business  it  wonld^ 
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treaty.  And  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  discriminate  here  be- 
tween such  as  may  and  such  as  may  not  so  apply.  But  it  would 
be  very  extraordinary,  situated  as  the  United  States  were  in  re- 
lation to  Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation, 
if  some  of  them  did  not  operate  against  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
papers  in  which  it  is  recorded. 

Connected  with  these  general  reasons  against  the  transmission 
of  the  papers  with  the  treaty,  it  was  proper  to  consider  if  there 
were  any  special  reasons,  which  recommended  in  the  particular 
case  a  departure  from  the  rule,  and  especially  whether  there  was 
any  purpose  to  which  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  is  (institu- 
tionally competent  which  might  be  elucidated  by  those  papers. 

This  involved  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional agency  of  that  house,  in  regard  to  treaties. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  empowers  the  Pcsident, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  thirds  concurring, 
to  make  treaties.  It  nowhere  professes  to  authorize  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  any  other  branch  of  the  government  to 
partake  with  the  President  and  Senate  in  the  making  of  treaties. 
The  whole  power  of  making  treaties  is  therefore  by  the  Consti- 
tution vested  in  the  President  and  Senate. 

To  make  a  treaty,  as  applied  to  nations,  is  to  conclude  a  con- 
tract between  them  obligatory  on  tJieir  faith :  but  that  cannot  be 
an  obligatory  contract,  to  the  validity  and  obligation  of  which 
the  assent  of  another  power  in  the  state  is  constitutionally  neces- 
sary. 

Again :  the  Constitution  declares  that  a  treaty  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  "  supreme  law  of 
the  land," — ^let  it  be  said  **  a  law."  A  law  is  an  obligatory  rule 
of  action  jyrescribed  h J  the  competent  authority,  but  that  cannot 
be  an  obligatory  rule  of  action  or  a  law,  to  the  validity  and  obli- 
gation of  which  the  assent  of  another  power  in  the  state  is  con- 
stitutionally necessary. 

Hence  a  discretionary  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  assent  or  not  to  a  treaty,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  execute  it 
or  not,  would  negative  these  two  important  provisions  of  our 
Constitution — 1st,   that  the   President  and   Senate  shall  have 
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power  to  makt;  treaties ;  2dly,  tbftt  a  treaty  mado  by  tbom  shkB 
be  a  law :  and  in  the  room  of  tlioto  would  cstabligb  this  pnjvi- 
sioii,  "  that  tbc  power  of  making  treaties  naidcs  in  llie  Pn»id«nt. 
Senate,  and  House  of  lleprescnUilives."  For,  whatever  ooloriug 
may  be  given,  n  right  of  discretiooory  afiseut  to  a  uontraui  n  a 
right  to  ijartidpate  in  the  making  of  it 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  CoDStitution  wbtt;li  liy  nocosfo/y 
implication  changes  llie  force  of  the  express  tcrtne  that  regulate 
the  deposit  of  the  power  to  make  treatiw? 

If  there  is,  it  must  he  found  ia  tho^^  dauite?  whicli  regubu 
the  deposit  of  the  legislative  power.     Uere  two  <^uestioQS  nri^e: 

1st.  Can  the  power  of  treaty  reach  and  embrace  objects  upon 
which  the  legislative  power  is  uuthoriscd  to  ucl,  as  Lh«  regulation 
of  commerce,  the  defining  of  piracy,  &c,;  or  are  tba$c  objosb 
virtually  excepted  out  of  the  operntioii  of  that  power? 

2Li]y.  If  it  can  reach  and  embrace  ihoae  objects,  is  there  aoy 
principle  wiiich  as  to  them  gives  to  Uoiigrtjss,  or  more  properly, 
the  House  of  liepresentativGs,  a  diacrutlonary  right  of  assontiir 
dissent?  j^H 

Tlie  afHnnativc  of  the  Sr»t  question  ia  supported   bv  idH 
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aids.  It  is  the  office  of  treaties  of  commerce  to  establish  roles 
and  conditions  according  to  which  nations  shall  trade  with  each 
other,  regulating  as  far  as  they  go  the  external  commerce  of  the 
nations  in  treaty.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  treaties  naturally 
bear  in  different  ways  upon  many  of  the  most  imporant  objects 
upon  which  the  legislative  power  is  authorized  to  act ;  as  the  ap- 
propriation of  money,  the  raising  of  armies,  the  equipment  of 
fleets,  the  declaring  of  war,  the  regulation  of  trade.    But, 

4.  This  is  no  objection  to  the  power  of  treaty  having  a  ca- 
pacity to  embrace  those  objects :  (First.)  Because  that  latitude  is 
eesential  to  the  great  ends  for  which  the  power  is  instituted. 
(Second.)  Because,  unless  the  power  of  treaty  can  embrace  ob- 
jects upon  which  the  legislative  power  may  also  act,  it  is  essen- 
tially nugatory,  often  inadequate  to  mere  treaties  of  peace,  al- 
ways inadequate  to  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce.    (Third.)- 
Because  it  is  the  office  of  the  legislative  power  to  establish  sepa* 
rate  rules  of  action  for  the  nation  of  which  it  is  (the  organ),  it& 
arm  being  too  short  to  reach  a  single  case  in  which  a  common, 
obligatory  rule  of  action  for  two  nations  is  to  be  established. 
(Fourth.)  Because,  inasmuch  as  a  common  rule  of  action  for  inde- 
pendent nations  can  only  be  established  by  compact,  it  necessa- 
rfly  is  of  the  office  of  the  power  of  treaty  to  effect  its  establish- 
ment   (Fifth.)  Because  the  power  of  legislation  being  unable  to 
effect  what  the  power  of  treaty  must  effect,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  former  was  intended  to  exclude  the  action  of 
the  latter.    (Sixth.)  Because,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  in- 
congruity in  the  supposition  that  the  power  of  treaty  in  estab- 
lishing a  joint  rule  of  action  with  another  nation  may  act  upon 
the  same  subject  which  the  legislative  power  may  act  upon  in 
establishing  a  separate  rule  of  action  for  one  nation.    (Seventh.)* 
Because  it  is  a  common  case  for  the  different  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  act  upon  the  same  subject  within  different  spheres  and 
in  different  modes.    Thus  the  legislative  power  lays  and  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  a  particular  tax,  the  executive  power 
collects  the  tax  and  brings  it  into  the  Treasury.    So  the  treaty 
power  may  stipulate  a  pecuniary  indemnification  for  an  injury, 
and  the  legislative  power  may  execute  the  stipulation  by  pro- 
a  86 
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ridiug  and  designating  the  fund  oat  of  which  the  indemnifica- 
tion aliall  be  made.  As  iu  the  firet  iniitaDCC  the  executive  power 
is  auxiliary  to  tlie  legislative,  ho  id  the  Inst  the  legislative  power 
is  auxiliary  to  the  treaty  powers.  (Eighth.)  Because  thi*  doc- 
trine leads  to  no  collision  of  powers,  inoamuoh  aa  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty  may  reasonably  be  considered  aa  restraints  upon  th« 
legislative  discretion.  Those  gtipolations  operate  by  pledgiag  the 
faith  of  a  nation  and  restricting  its  will  by  the  force  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, and  it  is  a  fundamentiil  principle  of  social  right  that  the 
will  of  a  nation  as  well  a.i  that  of  an  iridividaal,  may  be  bound  by 
the  moral  obligation  of  a  contract.  (Nintli.)  Because  the  orgou 
of  the  pownr  of  treaty  is  aa  truly  the  organ  of  the  will  of  a  ra- 
tion as  that  of  its  legislative  power ;  and  there  is  no  incongniity 
in  the  supposition  that  the  will  of  a  nation  acting  through  one 
organ  may  be  bound  by  the  pledge  of  its  faitii  through  uuother 
organ.  From  these  different  views  of  the  aubjcet  it  rc-sults  that 
the  position,  that  the  power  of  Icgialatiwa  acting  in  one  sphere, 
and  the  power  of  treaty  acting  in  another  sphere,  may  cmbraOB 
in  their  action  the  same  objects,  involves  no  interference  of  QC^H 
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federation  being  vested  in  one  body,  for  that  body  had  very  lit- 
tle legislative  power,  and  none  in  several  important  particulars 
which  were  actually  embraced  by  our  treaties.  The  examples  of 
practice  under  our  present  government,  without  the  least  ques* 
tion  of  their  propriety,  is  a  further  corroboration  of  the  intended 
and  accepted  sense  of  the  constitutional  instrument,  agreeing 
with  the  foregoing  construction. 

The  negative  of  the  second  question  above  stated  is  supported 
by  these  considerations. 

1st.  A  discretionary  right  of  assent  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives (as  before  shown)  would  contradict  the  two  important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  President  with  the 
Senate  shall  have  power  to  make  treaties, — ^that  the  treaties  so 
made  shall  be  laws. 

2dly.  It  supposes  the  House  of  Representatives  at  liberty  to 
'  contravene  the  faith  of  the  nation  engaged  in  a  treaty  made  by 
the  declared  constitutional  agents  of  the  nation  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus  implies  the  contradiction  that  a  nation  may  rightfully 
pledge  its  faith  through  one  organ,  and  without  any  change  of 
circumstances  to  dissolve  the  obligation,  may  revoke  the  pledge 
through  another  organ. 

8dly.  The  obvious  import  of  the  terms  which  grant  the  power 
of  treaty,  can  only  be  controlled,  if  at  all,  by  some  manifest 
necessary  implication  in  favor  of  the  discretionary  right  which 
has  been  mentioned.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  no  such  implica- 
tion can  be  derived  from  the  mere  grant  of  certain  powers  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  common  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislative  body.  As  there  is  a  rational  construction  which  ren- 
ders the  due  exercise  of  these  powers  in  the  cases  to  which  they 
are  competent,  compatible  with  the  operation  of  the  power  of 
treaty,  in  all  the  necessary  latitude,  excluding  the  discretionary 
co-operation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  construction  is 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  consider  the  exercise 
of  those^  powers  as  liable  to  the  exceptions  which  the  power  of 
treaty  granted  to  the  President  and  Senate  may  make,  than  to 
infer  from  them  a  right  in  the  House  to  share  in  this  power  in 
opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  without  a  single  ex- 
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prcssion  io  tlie  Constitution  lo  designate  the  right.  It  is  i 
prubabli3  that  tlie  Coustitutioo  ictcndcd  to  vest  is  the  Houbo  of 
lieprcecnutives  so  exlenave  u  control  over  treaties  without  a 
single  phrase  tbut  would  look  dircdl;  to  tliu  obJtKiU  It  is  the 
mort)  improbable,  because  the  ScdUq  being  in  tho  llnst  instanoe  a 
party  to  treaties,  the  right  of  di8oretioiiti.ry  co-opuratioQ  io  the 
House  of  Keprcseutatives,  in  virtue  of  its  legishitivo  cUi 
would,  in  fact,  terminate  in  itself,  though  but  a  ftuxt  of  the  1^ 
lative  body, — which  suggests  this  qaestion,  Can  the  Itutisc  of  fl 
presentalives  have  any  right  in  virtue  of  its  general  IcgislaUve 
character,  which  is  not  cflectually  participated  by  the  Senate  ? 

ithly.  The  claim  of  sucli  a  right  on  the  ground  that  iho  legis- 
lutive  power  is  esseutially  delibtintive,  thut  vbenvvcr  its  ogettcy 
is  in  questiou  it  has  a  right  to  act  or  nut,  and  that,  cotuKqucntly, 
when  proviaiou  by  law  is  requiaito  to  execute  a  treaty  Uieiv  is 
liberty  to  refuse  it,  canuot  be  acceded  to  »-ithoBt  admitting  iu 
the  legislative  body,  and  in  each  part  of  it,  an  absolute  discrctioo 
uncontrollable  by  any  couBtitutionot  iujunotioDB,  limils,  or  i» 
etrictious,  thereby  overturning  the  labric  of  a  fixed  i 
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the  constitutionality  of  a  legislative  act?  What  becomes  of  the 
power  they  solemnly  assert  to  test  such  an  act  by  the  constitu- 
tional commission,  and  to  pronounce  it  operative  or  null  according 
to  its  conformity  with  or  repugnance  to  that  commission  ?  What, 
in  fine,  becomes  of  the  Constitution  itself? 

This  inquiry  suggests  a  truth  fundamental  to  the  principles 
of  our  government,  and  all  important  to  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  namely,  that  the  legislative  body  is  not 
deliberative  in  all  cases — that  it  is  only  deliberative  and  discre- 
tionary where  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  lay  it  under  no 
command  nor  prohibition — that  where  they  command,  it  can 
only  execute ;  where  they  prohibit,  it  cannot  act  If  the  thing  be 
commanded  and  the  means  of  execution  are  undefined,  it  may 
then  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  the  means,  but  it  is  obliged  to 
devise  some  means.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  provides  no 
method  of  compelling  the  legislative  body  to  act,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  under  a  constitutional,  legal,  and  moral  obligation  to  act, 
where  action  is  prescribed,  and  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of 
action  prescribed. 

In  asserting  the  authority  of  laws  as  well  as  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  direct  and  restrain  the  legislative  action,  the  position  is  to 
be  understood  with  this  diflference.  The  Constitution  obliges 
always — ^the  laws  till  they  are  annulled  or  repealed  by  the  proper 
authority;  but  till  then  they  oblige  the  legislative  body  as  well 
as  individuals,  and  all  their  antecedent  effects  are  valid  and 
binding.  And  the  abrogation  or  repeal  of  a  law  must  be  by  an 
act  of  the  regular  organ  of  the  national  will  for  that  purpose  in 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution — ^not  by  a  mere  refusal  to  give 
effect  to  its  injunctions  and  requisitions ;  especially  by  a  part  of 
the  legislative  body.  A  legal  discretion  to  refuse  the  execution 
of  a  pre-existing  law,  is  virtually  a  power  to  repeal  it,  and  to 
attribute  this  discretion  to  a  part  of  the  legislative  body  is  to 
attribute  to  it  the  whole  instead  of  a  part  of  the  legislative  power 
in  the  given  case.  When  towards  the  execution  of  an  antecedent 
law,  further  legislative  provision  is  necessary,  the  past  effects  of 
the  law  are  obligatory,  and  a  positive  repeal  or  suspension  by 
the  whole  legislature  is  requisite  to  arrest  its  future  operation. 
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Tbe  idea  is  essential  iu  a  ^veramcnt  like  ours  that  then:  i 
body  of  men  or  individual  abovw  tho  law;  not  eren  the  legisla- 
tive body  till  by  aii  act  uf  legiftlalioa  ibe;  liaTQ  anouUe<l  tbe 
law. 

The  argument  from  tbe  principle  of  aa  esBentially  delibera- 
tive faculty  in  tbe  legislative  body  is  the  leaa  adjnisaiblo,  bocaiuc 
it  would  result  from  it,  that  tho  natioa  oould  never  be  concla- 
sively  bound  by  a  treaty.  Why  should  tbe  inhereut  discretion 
of  a  future  legislature  be  more  bound  by  the  aasent  of  a  preceding 
one,  than  this  was  by  a  pledge  of  the  puUic  faith  through  the 
President  and  Senate?  Even  the  Senate  itself^  after  hanog 
assented  to  a  treaty  by  two-thirda  in  one  capacity,  might  in 
another,  by  a  bare  majority,  rvfuiio  to  exeuutv ;  a  conlxadiclioa 
not  to  be  vindicated  by  any  jogt  theory. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  liouae  of  Hapresentatives  have  no 
moral  power  to  refuse  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  which  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  because  it  pledges  the  public  faith; 
and  have  no  legal  power  to  refuse  it^  execution  because  it  ifl  • 
law,  until  at  least  it  ceases  to  be  a  law  by  a  regular  a**  of  n 
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with  whom  the  treaty  is.  There  is  perceived  to  be  nothing  in 
our  Constitution,  no  rule  of  constitutional  law  to  authorize  one 
branch  alone,  or  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  particular, 
to  pronounce  the  existence  of  such  cases,  or  from  the  beginning 
to  refuse  compliance  with  such  a  treaty,  without  any  new  events 
to  change  the  original  obligation.  A  right  in  the  whole  legisla- 
tive body  (in  our  Constitution  the  two  Houses  of  Congress)  by 
a  collective  act  to  pronounce  the  non-operation  or  nullity  of  a 
treaty,  satisfies  every  claim  in  &vor  of  the  legislative  power, 
and  gives  to  it  all  the  weight  and  efficacy  which  is  reconcilable 
with  the  due  operation  of  the  treaty  power. 

How  discordant  might  be  the  results  of  a  doctrine  that  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  may  at  discretion  execute  or  not  a 
constitutional  treaty  I  What  confusion,  if  our  courts  of  justice 
should  recognize  and  enforce  as  laws  treaties,  the  obligation  of 
which  was  denied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
on  a  principle  of  inherent  discretion  which  no  decision  of  the 
courts  could  guide  I  We  might  see  our  commercial  and  fiscal 
gystems  disorganized  by  the  breaches  made  in  antecedent  laws 
by  posterior  treaties,  through  the  want  of  some  collateral  pro- 
yisions  requisite  to  give  due  effect  to  the  principle  of  the  new 
rule.  Can  that  doctrine  be  true  which  may  present  a  treaty 
operating  as  a  law  upon  all  the  citizens  of  a  country,  and  yet 
legaUy  disregarded  by  a  portion  of  the  legislative  body  ? 

The  sound  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  when  a  treaty 
contains  nothing  but  what  the  Constitution  permits,  it  is  con- 
clusive upon  all,  and  all  are  bound  to  give  it  effect.  When  it 
contains  more  than  the  Constitution  permits,  it  is  void  either 
in  the  whole,  or  as  to  so  much  as  it  improperly  contains. 
While  I  can  discover  no  sufficient  foundation  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  claim  of  a  discretionary  right  in  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives to  participate  in  giving  validity  to  treaties,  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  contrary  inference  by  the  knowledge  I  have  that  the 
expediency  of  this  participation  was  Considered  by  the  convention 
which  planned  the  constitution,  and  was  by  them  overruled. 

The  greatness  of  the  power  of  treaty  under  this  construction 
is  no  objection  to  its  truth.    It  is  doubtless  a  great  power,  and 
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necessarily  so,  else  it  could  not  «i8wer  those  purposea  ftf 
tional  security  and  interest  in  tbo  external  rclatiotis  of  a  countrr 
for  which  it  is  desigDed.  NordoM  tbe  mitDnor  in  which  it  is 
granted  io  our  Constitution  furnish  any  argument  Hgainst  (bo 
magnitude  which  is  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  contrary.  A  treaty 
cannot  bo  mnde  without  the  actual  oo-operation  ntid  intitual 
cousi^ut  of  tho  Executive  and  two-thirds  of  tho  Senate,  'fiii* 
necessity  of  positive  co-operation  of  the  Excmitivc  charges 
with  a  high  responsibility,  wliioh  cannot  but  bo  one  grc-at 
curity  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  [lower.  The  proportiOD 
of  "the  Senate  requisite  to  their  valid  consent  to  a  treaty,  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  unanimity  that  it  would  always  bo  very 
extraordinary,  if  it  should  be  given  to  one  really  pornicioai  id* 
hurtful  to  the  state.  These  great  guards  aro  mnnifost  indioa- 
tions  of  a  great  power  being  meant  to  be  deposited.  So  that 
the  manner  of  ila  deposit  is  an  argument  for  its  magnitude 
rather  than  an  argument  against  it,  and  an  argument  agoioEt 
the  intention  to  admit  with  a  view  to  security  the  iliscretionary 
co-operation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than 
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K  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  called  upon  to  act  in  aid  of  a 
treaty  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  believe  it  to  be  un- 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  which  they  are  sworn  to  support, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  may  pause  in  the  execution  until 
a  decision  on  the  point  of  constitutionality  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  settled  the  question. 

But  this  is  the  only  discretion  of  that  House,  as  to  the  obli- 
gation to  carry  a  treaty  made  by  the  President  and  Senate  into 
elS&cXf  in  the  existence  of  which  I  can  acquiesce  as  being  within 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

Hence  there  was  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  competen- 
cy of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  which  I  could  presuppose 
lU:ely  to  arise,  to  which  any  of  the  papers  now  requested  could  be 
dieemed  applicable ;  nor  does  it  yet  appear  that  any  such  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  upon  which  the  request  has  been  predicated. 

Were  even  the  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  pursued  less 
well  founded  than  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  the  call  for  papers  as 
a  preliminary  proceeding  of  the  House  would  still  seem  to  be 
premature. 

A  question  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  treaty  can  manifestly 
only  be  decided  by  comparing  the  instrument  itself  with  the 
Constitution. 

A  question  whether  a  treaty  be  consistent  with,  or  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  must  likewise  be  decided 
by  comparing  the  stipulations  which  it  actually  contains  with 
the  situation  of  the  United  Sates  in  their  internal  and  external 
relations. 

Nothing  extrinsic  to  the  treaty,  or  in  the  manner  of  its  nego- 
tiation, can  make  it  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  good  or 
bad,  salutary  or  pernicious.  The  internal  evidence  it  affords 
18  the  only  proper  standard  of  its  merits. 

Whatever  therefore  be  the  nature  of  the  duty,  or  discretion  of 
the  House,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  it  will  find  its  rule  of 
action  in  the  treaty. 

Even  with  reference  to  and  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  who  made  the  treaty,  the  presumption  of  a  criminal 
mismanagement  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  ought  first. 
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it  is  conceived,  to  be  deduced  &omtbeiiitrin»cnatureofUie  trea- 
ty, and  ought  to  be  pronounced  to  exUt  prior  to  a  further  inquiiy 
to  ascertain  tbe  guilt  and  the  guihy.  Whenevsr  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proceeding  upon  any  treaty,  shall  have  taken 
the  ground  that  such  a  presumption  exists,  in  order  to  such  an 
inquiry,  their  request  to  the  Kxecutivu  to  be  caused  to  be  laid 
before  them  papers  which  may  contain  information  on  tho  subject 
will  rest  on  a  foundation  that  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  it  due  dS> 
cacy. 

But,  under  all  the  ciroumstancosof  tbe  preeent  requeM  (cir- 
cumstances which  I  forbear  to  particol&rizo),  and  in  ita  preseat 
indefinite  form,  I  adopt  with  reluutance  and  regret,  bat  with  oo- 
tire  convLctioa,thQ  opinion,  that  a  ju»t  regard  to  the  Oonxtitution 
and  to  the  duty  of  my  office  {brbids  on  my  part  a  cnrnpUaiice 
with  that  request. 
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oonntry,  abroad  and  at  home,  justify  him  in  pursuing  his  incli- 
nation. 

lY.  In  doing  it  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  relation  as 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country,  nor  is  now  influenced  by  the 
smallest  diminution  of  zeal  for  its  interest  or  gratitude  for  its 
past  kindness,  but  by  a  belief  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

Y.  The  impressions  under  which  he  first  accepted  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion. 

YI.  In  the  execution  of  it  he  has  contributed  the  best  exer- 
tions of  a  very  fallible  judgment — ^anticipated  his  insufficiency — 
experienced  his  disqualifications  for  the  difficult  trust,  and  every 
day  a  stronger  sentiment  from  that  cause  to  yield  the  place — ad- 
vance into  the  decline  of  life — every  day  more  sensible  of  weight 
of  years,  of  the  necessity  of  repose,  of  the  duty  to  seek  retire- 
ment, &c.    Add, 

Yn.  It  will  be  among  the  purest  enjoyments  which  can 
sweeten  the  remnant  of  his  days,  to  partake  in  a  private  station, 
in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  laws  of  a  free  government, 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  cares  and  wishes. 

YIII.  As  to  rotation. 

IX.  In  contemplating  the  moment  of  retreat,  cannot  forbear 
to  express  his  deep  acknowledgments  and  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  many  honors  conferred  on  him — ^the  steady  confidence  which, 
even  amidst  discouraging  scenes  and  efforts  to  poison  its  source, 
has  adhered  to  support  him,  and  enabled  him  to  be  useful — 
marking,  if  well  placed,  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  his  country- 
men. All  the  return  he  can  now  make  must  be  in  the  vows  he 
will  carry  with  him  to  his  retirement:  1st,  for  a  continuance  of 
the  Divine  beneficence  to  his  country  ;  2d,  for  the  i)erpetuity  of 
their  union  and  brotherly  affection — for  a  good  administration 
insured  by  a  happy  union  of  watchfulness  and  confidence ;  8d, 
that  happiness  of  people  under  auspices  of  liberty  may  be  com- 
plete ;  4th,  that  by  a  prudent  use  of  the  blessing  they  may  re- 
commend to  the  affection,  the  praise,  and  the  adoption,  of  every 
nation  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

X.  Perhaps  here  he  ought  to  end.    But  an  unconquerable 
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solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  his  oonntry  will  not  permit  hU^n 
to  leave  the  scene  without  availing  himaclf  of  whatever  c 
dencc  may  remain  in  him,  to  Btrengthen  Bome  aentimonta  whicU  J 
ho  believes  to  be  essential  to  tbeir  happiness,  and  to  rc<M>mmanft>  1 
some  rulea  of  conduct,  the  importance  of  which  his  own  oxpodPl 
ence  has  more  than  ever  impreased  Dpon  him. 

XI.  To  consider  the  Union  fut  the  rock  of  thpir  salvatioi 
presenting  summarily  these  ideaa: 

1,  The  itretigth  and  greater  McnritrfV-OTn  BXtcnm)  ilftQ^vr. 

2.  Inlcmsl  peace,  uid  aToLdlns  tho  nacoiBHtj  of  uilalill*)iii 

coanmv.  3.  Aroida  the  effecia  orromgn  lUtriple, 

4.  Breaks  the  Torce  of  fJa^Uon  by  nodertnc  mrntilualtiilM  n 

dlffiCQlt 

Fitness  of  the  parts  for  each  other  by  iheir  very  dise 
nations : 

1.  The  North,  by  its  capacity  for  maritime  atretigth  an2 
manufacture. 

2.  The  agricultural  South  furniahing  matsrials  and  ro^uinng 
those  protections.  J 

The  Atlantic  board  to  the  western  couatrv  bv  the  stronn  nl 
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ther  indulging  speculations  of  too  much  or  too  little  force  in  the 
system ;  and  remembering  always  the  extent  of  our  country. 

Time  and  habit  of  great  consequence  to  every  government  of 
whatever  structure. 

Discourage  the  spint  of  faction,  the  bane  of  free  government; 
and  particularly  avoid  founding  it  on  geographical  discrimina- 
tiona  Discountenance  slander  of  public  men.  Let  the  Depart- 
ments of  Qovemment  avoid  interfering  and  mutual  encroach- 
ment 

XIII.  Morals,  religion,  industry,  commerce,  economy. 

Cherish  public  credit — source  of  strength  and  security. 

Adherence  to  systematic  views. 

XIY.  Cherish  good  faith,  justice,  and  peace,  with  other  na* 
tions: 

1.  Because  religion  and  morality  dictate  it. 

2.  Because  policy  dictates  it. 

If  these  could  exist,  a  nation  invariably  honest  and  faithful, 
the  benefits  would  be  immense. 

But  avoid  national  antipathies  or  national  attachments. 

Display  the  evils ;  fertile  source  of  wars — ^instrumept'of  aTnbi' 
Haus  rulers. 

XV.  Republics  peculiarly  exposed  to  foreign  intrigue,  those 
sentiments  lay  them  open  to  it. 

XVI.  The  great  rule  of  our  foreign  politics  ought  to  be  to 
have  as  little  political  connection  as  possible  with  foreign  nations. 

Cultivating  commerce  with  all  by  gentle 
5Si1Si?rlS**S7  cS!^   an<i  natural  means,  diffusing  and  diversifying 
irSi^!"i£!l!Sl?tokBo^   it|  but/orciwgr  noOiing—zjiA  cherish  the  senti- 
"ii^SS^i^nf^^,   ment  of  independence,  taking  pride  in  the  ap- 
pellation of  American. 

XVII.  Oiur  separation  from  Europe  renders  standing  alliances 
inexpedient — subjecting  our  peace  and  interest  to  the  primary 
and  complicated  relations  of  European  interests. 

Keeping  constantly  in  view  to  place  ourselves  upon  a  re- 
spectable defensive,  and  if  forced  into  controversy,  trusting  to 
connections  of  the  occasion. 
XVIIL  Our  attitude  imposing  and  rendering  this  policy 
safe. 
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t  \-r  '.vitli  ttie  exception  of  existing  engagements, 
:>ut  tint  I'Mended. 

lit  <'.\|'ri'ted  that  these  admonitions  can  control 
•■  lnuiiiiii  passions,  but  if  they  only  moderate 
-liiiik'S,  ami  now  and  then  excite  the  reBections 
111  aU'il  li\  jiarty  spirit,  my  endeavor  is  rewarded. 
r  ill  ill''  {h1  ministration  of  my  present  office  my 
ir<<n[iiil  tu  these  principles,  the  public  records 
i|\  imisiiriice  assures  me  that  I  believed  myself 


miiiihiily  ill  Illation  to  the  present  war,  the  piocla- 
u>  1^2.1  <.r  A|ril,  17y3,  is  the  key  to  my  plan. 

Aliprnvi'-i  by  your  voice  and  that  of  your  repre- 
^i-ntaiivi's  in  <,'ongre88,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
■niilhinally  ^'uided  me,  uninfluenced  by,  and  regard* 
<'-:s  i>\\  tlu'  I'otnplaints  and  attempts  of  any  of  the 
."'V.t  Ts  111  war  or  their  partisans  to  change  them. 

I  tliriuvlii  .Mir  country  had  a  right  under  all  the 
niiiii^iain  1-^  t.)  take  this  ground,  and  I  wns  resolved 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAEEWELL   ADDEESS  * 

Draft  by  Hamilton. 

August,  1796. 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  very  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that 
important  trust  for  another  term,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  and 
especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution  I 
have  formed  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  nevertheless,!  to  be  assured  that  the  resolution 
which  I  announce,  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to 
all  the  considerations  attached  to:];  the  relation  which,  ajs  a  duti- 
fbl  citizen,  I  bear  §  to  my  |  country,  and  that  in  withdrawing  the 
tender  of  my  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply, 
I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  its  future  interest, 
nor  by  any  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  its  past  kindness, 
but  by  a  full  conviction  that  such  a  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  the  continuance  hitherto  in  the  office 
to  which  your  sufir^es  have  twice  called  me,  has  been  a  uniform 
sacrifice  of  private  inclination  to  ^  the  opinion  of  public  duty 
coinciding  with  what  appeared  to  be  your  wishes.  I  had  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 

*  This  is  a  copy  of  the  original  draft  in  Hamilton's  autograph.  The  notes 
embrace  the  final  alterations  in  this  draft— but  there  are  many  previous  erasures 
which  can  only  be  given  in  a  fac-simile.— Ed. 

t  at  the  same  time. 

%  connected  with— inseparable  from— incident  to. 

^  bears. 

II  his. 

%  combined  with  a  deference  for. 
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v.d  rotirciiicut  from  which  those*  motivea  had  re- 


i  '■<)■ 
well  as  i; 


uutli  of  my  di'sire  to  withdraw  previous  to  the  laat 
i.-wt>  iod  til  tliu  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare 
t  ■IcliliiTitU"'-  ruflcction  on  the  very  critical  and  per 
in>  Mlciur  :ilT:iir3  with  foreign  nationa,  and  the  unani- 
;  (if  nii'iii  ivcry  way  entitled  to  my  confidenoe, 
t"  :il):iiidi)ii  tlie  idea. 

tliat  till-  ^hiiu  of  your  national  concerns,  external  as 
ii;il,  iKi  loiip'i'  iviiders  the  pursuit  of  my  inclination 
■  w  itli  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety,  and  |  that 
ni.'dity  iiDv  jiurtion  of  you  may  still  retain  for  my 
y.  iiiidir  tho  existing  circumstances  of  our  countiy, 
I'jiruvi'  tlie*  resolution  **  I  have  formed. 
iissioiLs  under  which  I  first  accepted  the  ardnons 
r  Mii-isinito  of  the  United  States,  were  explained 
iri-  ui.-i'usioii.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  can 
1  1  liavi',  wiih  pure  intentions,  contributed  towards 
tioii  and  aiiiiiiaistration  of  the  government  the  beet 
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of  m J  life !  I  may  then  expect  to  realize,  withoat  alloy,  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
of  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government; 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  my  wishes,  and  to  which  I  look  as  the 
happy  reward^  of  our  mutual  labors  and  dangers. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  to  terminate  the 
care^  of  my  public  life,  my  sensations  do  not  permit  me  to  sus- 
pend the  deep  acknowledgments  required  by  that  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me,  still  more  for  the  distinguished  and 
steadfast  confidence  it  has  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties it  has  thus  afforded  mef  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach- 
ment»  by  services  &ithful  and  persevering — ^however  the  inad- 
equateness  of  my  &culties  may  have  ill  seconded  my^  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  from  these  ser- 
vices, let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that  the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port amidst  appearances§  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often 
discouraging,  and  in  situations  in  which,  not  unfirequently,  want 
of  success  has  seconded  the  criticisms  of  malevolence,]  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and  the  guarantee  of  the  measures  by 
which  they  were  achieved. 

Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  retirement,  and  to  my  grave,  as  a  lively  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  (the  only  returns  I  can  henceforth  make)  that 
Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  benefi- 
cence, merited  by  national  piety  and  morality — that  your  union 
and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — ^that  the  fi^ee  C!on8titu- 
tion,  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — ^that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — ^that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of 

*  I  hope. 

t  I  have  thence  enjoyed. 

%  have  rendered  their  efforts  unequal  to  my — disproportional. 
^  under  chncumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
Bable  to  the  greatest  fluctuations. 
H  sometimes. 
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the  people  of  tlieee  States  under  tb«  uMpicca  of  liberty  may  be 
made  complete,  by  so  careful  n  preservntion,  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  &a  will  fusquire  tb«m  ibe  glorious  satuCaction  of 
recommendiug  it  to  tlic  aflectioQ — the  prsiae — and  the  ado 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  etrangQr  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  atop :  b«t  n  solicitadd  for  j 
welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  mj  life,  and  tho  J 
there  may  exist  projects  unfriendly  to  it,  against  which  it  may  be 
necessary  you  should  be  guarded,  urge  mc  in  taking  I«Aveof  ;«u 
to  ofler  to  your  solemn  ooQsidemtiou  and  frequent  review,  some 
sentinientfi,  the  result  of  mature  refiection  confirmed  by  o\mm- 
tion  and  experience,  which  appear  to  me  eeeential  to  the  pennft- 
nency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  with 
the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  ogc  in  them  the  dinnteKSted 
advice  of  a  parting  friend,  who  <!Aa  have  no  pvnsomtl  mottva  to 
tincture  or  bias  his  counsel. 

Interwoven  as  ia  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  fibr«  of  yow 
hearta,  no  recommendation  ianeoeeaaiy  to  fortify  your  a 
TO  IT.    Next  to  this,  that  tini^  of  govemment  which  ooaM 
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tbe  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  institutions 
and  principles — jon  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  tri- 
umphed together.  The  independence  and  liberty  you  enjoy  are 
the  work  of  joint  councils,  efforts,  dangers,  sufferings,  and  sue- 
oesses.  By  your  union  you  achieved  them,  by  your  union  you 
will  most  effectually  maintain  them. 

The  considerations  which  address  themselves  to  your  sensi- 
bility, are  greatly*  strengthenedf  by  those  which  apply  to  your 
interest.  Here,  every  portion  of  our  country  will  find  the  most 
urgent  and  commanding  motives  for  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North  inj:  intercourse  with  the  South  under  the  equal 
laws  of  one  government,  will,  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
many  of  them  peculiar,  find  vast  additional  resources  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise.§  The  South,  in  the  same  inter- 
oourse,  will  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  agency  of  the  North,  will 
find  its  agriculture  promoted  and  its  commerce  extended  by 
turning  into  its  own  channels  those  means  of  navigation  whidb 
tbe  North  more  abundantly  affords ;  and  while  it  contributes  to 
extend  the  national  navigation,  will  participate  in  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The 
East^  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  findsj  a  valuable  vent 
tar  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad  or  manu&ctures 
at  home.  The  West  derives  through  this  channel  an  essential 
aupply  of  its  wants ;  and  what  is  far  more  important  to  it,  it 
must  owe  the  secure  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influ- 
enoe,  and  maritime  resources  of  the  Atlantic  States.^  The 
tenure  by  which  it  could  hold  this  advantage  either  from  its  own 
separate  strength,  or  by  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection 
with  any  foreign  nation,  must  be  intrinsically  and  necessarily 

♦  even, 
f  oatweigbed. 
^  firee  ind  nnfettercd. 

^  and  precions  materials  of  their  manufacturing  industry. 
II  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  internal  navigation  will  more  and  more 
find. 

%  directed  by  ao  indissoluble  community  of  interests. 
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\^T'-ciiii'-u^.  lit  every  moment  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the*  com- 
i.iii:iii"i!.- of  llmse  ]irim;Lry+  interests  which  constantly  regulate 
tlii'  ri.iiilina  of  even-  I'ortion  of  Europe — and  where  every  part 
tlmls  u  i.:inii.-iil:ir  interest  In  the  Union.  All  the  parts  of  onr 
coiiiiirv  will  fiiid  ill  llieir  UnionJ  strength,  proportional  security 
fnini  rMi.riial  iliuiyiT,  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace 
witli  liini.L'ii  natiuiis;  :ind  what  is  far  more  valuable,  an  exemp- 
tioii  IVhiii  ilmM'  hmils  ami  wars  between  the  parts  if  disunited, 
wliieli,  tlieii,  uiir  fiv:il,slii]t.s,  fomented  by  foreign  intrigue  or  the 
0]>[»'siie  jilHiiriees  witli  ioj'eign  nations  engendered  by  their  mu- 
tual J. iil'.aisies,  WDiilii  inevitably  produce.§ 

'riiese  euiisideratiniis  speak  a  conclusive  language  to  every 
virliixiis  nmt  eonsiilenUe  jriind.  They  place  the  continuance  of 
our  ujii.i[i  among  the  Cu-ft  objects  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  therea 
(loii1>i  whi'tljei'  a  ('(million  government  can  long  embrace  so  ex- 
tensive ;)  ,~]0)LTe?  ].et  lime  and  experience  decide  the  questiott. 
Speeii!;iMoi[  in  .sucli  :i  e:ise  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  And  'tis 
ratiiniiil  to  lioj.e  lliat  the  .luxiliaryj  governments  of  the  subdivi- 
sions, iviili  a  piujiei'  organization  of  the  whole,  will  secure  a&- 
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And  by  all  the  love  I  bear  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  conjure* 
yooy  asf  often  as  it  appears,  to  frown  upon  the  attempt 

/  Besides  the  more  serious  causes  which  have  been  hinted  at, 
as  endangering  our  Union,  there  is  another  less  dangerous  but 
against  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard ;  I  mean  the 
petulance  of  party:]:  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  the  irritations  which  these  excite,  vent  themselves 
in  declarations  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  are  ill 
assorted  and  cannot  remain  together — in  menaces  from  the 
inhabitants  of  one  part  to  those  of  another,  that  it  will  be  dis- 
aolved  by  this  or  that  measure.  Intimations  of  the  kind  are  as 
indiscreet  as  they  are  intemperate.  Though  frequently  made 
with  levity  and  without  being  in  earnest,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  consequence  which  they  indicate.  They  teach 
the  minds  of  men  to  consider  the  Union  as  precarious,  as  an  ob- 
ject to  which  they  are  not  to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunes,  and 
thus  weaken  the  sentiment  in  its  favor.  By  rousing  the  resent- 
ment and  alarming  the  pride  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, they  set  ingenuity  to  work  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  object^  and  to  discover  motives  of  indifference  to  it.  This  is 
not  wise.  Prudence  demands  that  we  should  habituate  our- 
selves in  all  our  words  and  actions  to  reverence  the  Union  as  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  palladium  of  our  happiness,  and  should 
discountenance  whatever  can  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned. 

'Tis  matter  of  serious  concern  that  parties  in  this  country  for 
some  time  past  have  been  too  much  characterized  by  geographi- 
cal discriminations — northern  and  southern  States,  Atlantic  and 
western  country.  These  discriminations,§  which  are  the  mere 
artifice  of  the  spirit  of  party,  (always  dexterous  to  avail  itself  of 
every  source  of  sympathy,  of  every  handle  by  which  the  passions 
can  be  taken  hold  of,  and  which  has  been  careful  to  turn  to 
account  the  circumstance  of  territorial  vicinity,^  have  furnished 
an  argument  against  the  Union  as  evidence  of  a  real  difference 

♦  exhoTt-^wriOenJlrst.)  t  "  often"— instead  of  "  &r." 

^  collisions  and  disgusts.  ^  of  party. 

II  sjrmpatb/  of.  if  neig^hborhood. 
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of  local  interests  arid  views,  and  flervQ  to  bflzard  it  by  OTf 
izing  large  districts  of  country  under  Ihe  direction  r>f*  dilTcrmt 
factions  whose  passions  and  prejudices,  rather  than  the  line 
interests  of  the  country,  will  be  too  tipt  to  regulate  the  use  of 
their  inSuence.  If  it  be  possible  lo  correct  ibis  poison  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country,  it  is  worthy  the  httM  eudcavon  of  mode 
rate  and  virtuous  men  to  effect  it. 

One  of  the  expetlieiits  which  the  partiAans  of  faction  employ 
towards  strengthening  their  inituence  by  local  di»criinination»,f 
is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  views  of  rival  districts.  The 
people  at  large  cannot  be  too  much  on  thirir  jru&nJ  agaiturt  Om 
jealousies  which  grow  out  of  theue  miBrcpresenlaiions.  tbej 
tend  to  render  aliens  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  tied 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  Tbe  western  country  have  lately 
had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  subject.  They  have  seen  io  tbe 
negotiation  by  tbe  Executive,  and  in  tbe  unanimous  ratificatioii 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  the  Senate,  and  in  the  univi-raa!  sU- 
isfaction  at  that  event  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  decisivn  proof 
how  unfounded  have  been  tho  auspioions  instilled)  En  them  i^^m 
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your  eommon  conoenis.  This  government,  the  o£bpring  of  your 
own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribation  of  its  powers,  uniting  energy  with 
safety,  and  containing  in  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, is  well  entitled  to  your  confidence  and  support  Respect 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its 
measures,*  are  duties  dictated  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  Constitution  for  the  time,  and  until  changed  by 
an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  bind- 
ing upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the  right  and  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  indi- 
Tidual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws — all  combinor 
iiona  and  associations  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  red  design  to  counteract,!  control, j:  or  awe  the  regular§  ac- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  contrary  to  this  fundamen- 
tal principle,  and  of  the  most  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to 
oiganize  faction,)  and  to  put  in  the  stead  of  the  delegated  will  of 
the  whole  nation  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small**  minority  of 
the  whole  community ;  and  according  to  the  alternate  triumph 
of  different  parties  to  make  the  public  administration  reflect  theff 
flohemes  and  projects  of  faction  rather  than  the  wholesome  plans 
of  common  councils  and  deliberations.  However  combinations 
or  associations  of  this  description  may  occasionally  promote  po- 
pular ends  and  purposes,  they  are  likely  to  produce,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  the  most  effectual  engines  by  which  artful, 
ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert 
Ihe  power  of  the  people  and  usurp  the  reins  of  government 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government  and  the  per- 

^  ordinary  mana^mcnt  of  aflkirs  to  be  left  to  represeni. 

t  direct 

^  influence. 

^  deliberation  or. 

(I  to  give  it  an  artificial  force. 

**  but  artftil  and  enterpriaing. 

ff  iU  concerted. 
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maoency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  not  only  reqtuaite 
that  you  steadily  discountenanco  irregular  oppositiotus  to  its 
authority,  but  that  you  should  be  upon  your  guard  againM  the 
spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  speciouK  th« 
preWxts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be,  to  effect  alterations  in 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution  tending  to  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system,  and  so  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  ho  invited,  remember  tlud 
time  and  habit  are  as  necessary  to  &x  tho  true  character  of  gov- 
emmenla  as  of  any  other  human  inBlitutioni;;  that  experience  » 
the  surest  standard  by  which  the  real  tendency  of  existing  coo- 
Btitutiona  of  government  can  be  tried;  that  changes  upon*  (he 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  yon  to  perpetual 
change  from  the  succeaaivoand  endlesa  variety  of  hyputhesiHand 
opinion.  And  remember  also,!  that  for  the  efRoaciowi  maaagc 
ment  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  u 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  force  and  strength  as  is  consiri 
ent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indiHpenl^abIe.  Liber- 
ty itself  will  find  in  such  a  govcmmunt,  with  powers  propri^l 
distributed  and  arranged,  its  surest  i^uardian  and  protector.  ^H 
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wlio  from  birtb,  riches,  and  other  sources  of  distinction,  have  an 
extraordinary  influence,  by  possessing  or  acquiring  the  direction 
of  the  military  force,  or  by  sudden  efforts  of  partisans  and  fol- 
lowers to  overturn  the  established  order  of  things,  and  effect  a 
usurpation.  But  in  republics  of  large  extent,  the  one  or  the 
other  is  scarcely  possible.  The  powers  and  opportunities  of  re- 
sistance of  a  numerous  and  wide  extended  nation  defy  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  ordinary  military  force,  or  of  any  collections* 
which  wealth  and  patronage  may  call  to  their  aid,  especially  if 
there  be  no  city  of  overbearing  force,  resources,  and  influence. 
In  such  republics  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assert,  that  the  conflicts  of 
popular  faction  offer  the  only  avenues  to  tyranny  and  usurpation. 
The  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  stimulated  by 
that  spirit  of  revenge  which  is  apt  to  be  gradually  engendered, 
and  which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  produced  the  great- 
est enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at 
length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disor- 
ders and  miseries  which  result,  predispose  the  minds  of  men  to 
seek  repose  and  security  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man. 
And  thef  leader  of  a  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes 
of  an  ambitious  and  criminal  self-aggrandizement. 

Without  looking  forward  to  such  an  extremity  (which,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  out  of  sight),  the  ordinary  and  continual 
mischief  of  the  spirit  of  party  make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  a  wise  people,  to  discountenance  and  repress  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
administration  of  the  government.  It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms.:^  It  opens  inlets  for 
fiireign  corruption  and  influence,  which  flnd  an  easy  access 
through  the  channels  of  party  passions — and  cause  the  true 
policy  and  interest  of  our  own  country  to  be  made  subservient  to 
the  policy  and  interest  of  one  and  another  foreign  nation ;  some- 

*  assemblages. 

t  SODQf*. 

X  embitteriDg  one  part  of  the  community  against  another,  and  prodncing  occa- 
tlooaUy  riot  and  insurrection. 
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times  enslaving  our  own  government  to  the  will  of  s  fnreig^ 
government.  ^H 

There  is  an  opinion  that  p«rti«a  in  free  countries  an  iHiIuti^| 
checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  goremment,  and  ^rrawl 
invigorate  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Tliia,  within  certain  iitniu, » 
true ;  and  in  govenimcnts  of  a  nutnarcbioal  oharaotar  or  hiH^ 
putrioliam  may  look  with  some  favor  on  the  spirit  of  party.  Bol 
in  those  of  the  popular  kind,  in  tfaowi  purely  t>k*clivo,  it  ib  a 
spirit  not  to  be  fostered  or  encouraged.  From  ihc  natural  I«Dd- 
eucy  of  such  governments,  it  ifi  oertain  Uiere  will  always  ho 
enough  of  it  for  every  salutary  purpose,  and  there  being  ooustant 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  tUc  foroe  of  pabliv 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  correct  it.  'Tie  a  firu  which  *caonot  be 
quenched,  but  demandsf  a  uniform  vigilance!  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  flame—lest  it  should  not  only  warm,  but  txui- 


It  is  important,  likewise,  that  tho  habits  of  thinking  of 
people  should  tend  to  produce  caution  in  their  public  agool 
the  several  departments  of  government,  to  rotAln  eikcli  witltin 
proper  sphere,  and  not  to  permit  one  to  eocroaeh  upon  mi 


itotl^H 
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legitimate  oonstitational  coarse.  Let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation,  for  though  this  may  be  the  instrument  of  good  in  one 
instance,  it  is  the  ordinary*  instrument  of  the  destructionf  of 
firee  government — and  the  influence  of  the  precedent  is  always 
infinitely  more  pernicious  than  any  thing  which  it  may  achieve 
osa  be  beneficial. 

In  all  those  dispositions  which  promote  political  happiness,:^ 
religion  and  morality  are  essential  props.  In  vain  does  he§ 
daim  the  praise  of  patriotism,  who  labors  to  subvert  or  under- 
mine these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  foun- 
dations of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and 
jrablio  happiness. 

Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
xepatation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation 
deserts  the  oaths  which  are  (administered  in  courts  of  justice? 
Nor  ought  we  to  fiatter  ourselves  that  morality  can  be  separated 
ftom  religion.  Concede  as  much  as  may  be  asked  to  the  effect 
of  refined  education  in  minds  of  peculiar  structure — can  we  be- 
lieve-—can  we  in  prudence  suppose  that  national  morality  can  be 
maintained  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles?  Does  it  not 
require  the  aid  of  a  generally  received  and  divinely  authoritative 
religion? 

*Tis  essentially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  main  and  ne- 
cessary spring  of  popular  or  republican  governments.  The  rule, 
indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  all  free  governments. 
Who  that  is  a  prudent  and  sincere  friend  to  them,  can  look  with 
indifference  on  the  ravages  which  are  making  in  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric — ^religion  ?  The  uncommon  means  which  of  late 
lunre  been  directed  to  this  fatal  end,  seem  to  make  it  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  the  duty  of  the  retiring  chief  of  a  nation  to  warn 
his  country  against  tasting  of  the  poisonous  draught. 

Cultivate  also,  industry  and  frugality.    They  are  auxiliaries 

*  and  nataral.  t  death.  %  prosperity. 

^  that  man.  ||  instnimentsorinTestigation. 
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of  good  morals,  and  great  soaroea  of  priv&ta  oiid  uationft]  piw- 
perity.  la  there  not  room  for  regret,  that  our  propensity  to  ei- 
pensc  exceeda  the  maturity  of  oar  couBtry  for  Bxpeasc?  Is 
there  not  more  luxury  among  UB,  in  various  classes,  than  ^uits 
the  acluiil  period  of  our  natioiuU  progres*  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  apology  for  luxury  in  a.  country  mature  in  ail  the  aru  wbidi 
are  it^  ministers  and  the  means  of  n&tioD&l  opulence — can  it  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  a  young  agricultural  coantry,  little  ad- 
vanced in  manufactures,  and  not  much  advanced  in  wcalLli  ?• 

Cherish  public  credit  aa  a  mean  of  strength  and  aecuii^. 
As  one  method  of  preserving  it,  uso  it  as  little  as  possible. 
Avoid  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace — rememboriag 
always  that  the  preparation  aguiost  danger,  by  timely  and  provi- 
dent diBbiirsemenls,  is  often  a  mean  of  avoiding  greattr  disburec- 
meuts  to  repel  it.  Avoid  the  Hccumulution  of  debt  by  avoiding 
occasions  of  expense,  and  by  vigoroua  exertiomi  in  time  of  poftse 
to  discbarge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  Lave  oco- 
sioned,  not  transferring  to  posLerity  the  burthen  which  we  ou|^l 
to  bear  ourselves,  Rticolleot,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
there  must  be  revenue,  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be 
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views.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  a  long  course  of  time  and  events 
the  fruits  of  such  a  conduct  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
plan  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
— Alas  I  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  7 

Towards  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  *nothing  is  more 
essential  than  that  f  antipathies  against  particular  nations  and 
passionate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  avoided, — ^and 
that  instead  of  them  we  should  cultivate  just  and  amicable 
feelings  towards  all . .  .  .That  nation,  which  indulges  towards 
another,  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some 
dqpree  a  slave  ...  .It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity,  or  to  its  affec- 
tion— either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty 
and  interest  Antipathy  against  one  nation,  which  never  fSuls  to 
b^get  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  other,  disposes  each  more  readily 
to  offer  injury  and  insult  to  the  other,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes 
of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  imtractable,  when  accidental 
or  trifling  differences  arise.  Hence  frequent  quarrels^  and  bitter 
and  obstinate  contests.  The  nation,  urged  by  resentment  and 
cage,  sometimes  impels  the  government  to  war,  contrary  to  its 
o?m  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  partici- 
pates in  this  propensity,  and  does  through  passion,  what  reason 
would  forbid  at  other  times ;  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  na* 
tions  subservient  to  hostile  projects  which  originate  in  ambition 
and  other  sinister  motives.  The  peace,  often,  and  sometimes  the 
liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the  victim  of  this  cause. 

In  like  manner,§  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  to 
another  produces  multiplied  ills.     Sympathy  for  the  favorite 

*  it  is  very  material 

t  that  while  we  entertain  proper  impressions  of  particular  cases— of  friendly  or 
nniHendly  condnct  of  different  foreign  nations  towards  us,  we  nevertheless  aroid 
fixed  and  rooted  antipathies  against  any,  or  passionate  attachments  for  any,  instead 
of  these  cultivating,  as  a  general  rule,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all. 

X  broils. 

^  So  likewise. 
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illufiion  of  a  aapposed  commoii  intereat, 
I'  ii  exist,  fthe  enmities  of  the  one  betniyB 

i!s  riunrrels  and  wars,  without  adequate 
:iiii'iis.  It  leada  to  the  concession  of  pri- 
kI  lo  the  denial  of  them  to  others — which 
;]io  nation  making  the  concession  by  an 

v.liat  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and 
;-\\i1l,  und  retaliation  in  the  party  from 

'  1.-7  withheld.  And  it  gives  to  nmbitioiu, 
'  ilivytc  themselves  to  the  views  of  the 
.   (hi'ility  in  betraying  or  sacrificing  the 

i-'iiiiitry,  even  with  popularity,§  gilding 

;,'ii  iiiflucnco  in  innumerable  ways,  snch 
uirly  alanning  to  the  enlightened  inde- 
many  opportunities  do  they  affoid  to 
iji'iions,  to  practise  with  success  the  arts 
■  ilic  jmblic  opinion — to  influence  or  awe 
-^i.'li  an  attachment  of  ft  small  or  weak. 
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like  of  anotlier,  leads  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serves 
to  Teil*  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Beal  patriots,  who 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  become  suspected  and  odious. 
Its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the 
people  to  betray  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations^ 
ought  to  be  to  have  as  little  political  connection  with  them  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
tliem  be  fulfilled  with  circumspection,  indeed,  but  with  perfect 
good  fiuth ;  heref  let  it  stop. 

•Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  have  none  or  a 
rerj  remote  relation  to  us.  Hence  she  must  be  involved  in 
frequent  contests,  the  causes  of  which  will  be  essentially  foreign 
to  us.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  necessarily  be  unwise  on  our 
part  to  implicate  ourselves  by  an  artificial  connection  in  the 
ovdinary  vicissitudes  of  European  politics — in  the  combination 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  us  to  a  different 
Qourse,  and  enables  us  to  pursue  it.  If  we  remain  a  united  peo- 
{de,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance — when  we 
may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  shall 
at  any  time  resolve  to  observe,  to  be  violated  with  caution 
— when  it  will  be  the  interest  of  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  to  be  very  careful 
how  either  forced  us  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale 
— when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  dictate. 

Why  should  we  forego  the  advantages  of  so  felicitous  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own  ground  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  any  part  of 
Europe,  should  we  entangle  our  prosperity  and  peace  in  the  nets 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest  or  caprice  7 

Permanent  alliance,  intimate  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
foreign  world,  is  to  be  avoided;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 

*  and  second.  t  ^t  there. 
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liln  rly  til  <li)  it ;  tor  l..-f  ine  never  be  understood  as  patronisng 
liiliili.'iiiv  Ui  \ ■!•■.■ -vxl^uui;  cngtigementB.     These  must  be  observed 

|[:jr[ii<iny,  HIktuI  iiiiiTcourse,  and  commerce  with  all  nataons, 
■,iw  ]■■■.■'. ;iiitK'in!i!il  I'V  justice,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
i..iii-  iniiniKi\'i;il  \Ki\k-y  r^liould  hold  an  equal  band,  neither  aeek- 
ihjf  iiur  ^'laiitiiif.'  I'Xiliisive  favors  or  preferences — conaultiog  the 
natural  toursc  uf  ihiiigri — diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
iiii.'ikiis  ilic  :'tri>:iii)ri  cf  <'Minmerce,  but  forcing  aoUiing — establish- 
iiij^wirli  |>.>w,Tss.>  ilispMSi-dftcmporaryJ  rules  of  intercourse,  the 
l.fst  !1l:ii  iTrsi.'iU  ciicuuistances  and  mutual  opinion  of  interest 
will  i»'rri:ii.  Imt  leiiipMi'ai'y ;  and  liable  to  be  abandoned  or  varied, 
ns  tiiLH',  i'NiH.Tion(H>,  iiud  future  circumstances  may  dictate— 
ri'jiii'iiiKi.'i'iit^'^  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  expect  disinterested 
lU\^'r  ill  :liiciiIht--  that  to  accept]  is  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its 
iiiili']irii'l.;in:t>,  and  liiaL  it  may  find  itself  in  the  condition  of 
liiiviDj-  ;.'ivrii  i'i|iiiviiK'i)ts  for  nominal  favors,  and  of  being 
Vi'iiruarliiil  with  in^rniiitiide  in  the  bargain.  There  can  be  no 
givatcniivr  in  iialinnai  iiolicy  than  to  desire,  expect,  or  calculate 
■;il    I'avu];-.      "I'tri   all  illiisioD  that  extii 
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good  . . .  that  thej  sometimes  recur  to  moderate  the  violence  of 
party  spirit — ^to  warn  against  the  evils  of  foreign  intrigue — to 
guard  against  the  impositions  of  pretended  patriotism — the  hav- 
ing offered  them,  must  always  afford  me  a  precious  consolation. 

How  far  in  the  execution  of  my  present  office  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  recommended,*  the 
public  records  and  the  external  evidences  of  my  conduct  must 
witness.  My  conscience  assures  me  that  I  have  at  least  believed 
myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  reference  to  the  present  war  of  Europe,  my  proclamation 
of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  key  to  my  plan,  sanctioned  by 
your  approving  voice,  and  that  of  your  Eepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress— ^the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me — 
oninfluenced  and  unawed  by  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  warring 
powers,  their  agents,  or  partisans,  to  deter  or  divert  from  it 

After  deliberate  consideration,  and  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain  (and  from  men  who  did  not  agree  in  their  views  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  nature  of  that  war)  I  was  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  and 
was  bound  in  propriety  and  interest  to  take  a  neutral  position. 
And  having  taken  it,  I  determined  asf  should  depend  on  me  to 
maintain  it  steadily  and  firmly.J 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I 
am  unconscious  of  intentional  error — I  am  yet  too  sensible  of  my 
own  deficiencies,  not  to  think  it  possible§  that  I  have  committed 
many  errors-^I  deprecate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend — 
and  fervently  implore  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  them. 
I  shall  carry  with  me,  nevertlieless,  the  hope  that  my  motives 
will  continue  to  be  viewed  by  my  country  with  indulgence,  and 
that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life,  devoted  with  an  upright 
zeal  to  the  public  service,  the  faults  of  inadequate  abilities  will 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be,  to  the  mansions 
of  rest 

*  "inculcated"  for  "recommended." 
t  M  fkr  as. 

%  Here  a  large  space  is  found  in  the  draft  evidently  left  for  the  insertion  of 
other  matter. 

§  "  probable  "  for  •'  possible." 
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Neither  ambition  Dor  intereet  has  been  xha  impelling  cause  of 
my  actiona.  I  never  designedly  mifluaed  any  power  confided  W- 
me.  T!ie  fortune  witii  which  I  cjimo  into  office,  is  not  bettered 
ollierwise  than  by  that  improvement  in  the  value  of  property 
which  the  natural  progress  and  pcculiur  prosperity  of  our  country 
have  produced.  I  retire*  with  a  pure  heart,!  with  undefilcd 
hands,  and  with  ardent  vows  for  the  bi^pinesa  of  a  country,  ! ' 
native  soil  of  myself  and  progenitors  for  four  generations. 


There  are  eircumsLances  whicli  render  it  too  probable,  tbi 
very  delicate  state  of  things  is  approaching  between  the  Uuil«J 
■States  and  France.     When  threatened  with  foreign  dau)^r,  from 
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ance.    These  again  produced  the  war  which  ensued  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  co-operation  and  succor  of  France  after  this  period  was 
efficient  and  liberal.  They  were  extremely  useful  to  our  cause, 
and  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  its  success. 

The  primary  motives  of  France  for  the  assistance  she  gave 
us,  was  obviously  to  enfeeble  a  hated  and  powerful  rival,  by 
breaking  in  pieces  the  British  empire.  A  secondary  motive  was 
to  extend  her  relations  of  commerce  in  the  new  world,  and  to 
acquire  additional  security  for  her  possessions  there,  by  forming 
a  connection  with  this  country  when  detached  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. To  ascribe  to  her  any  other  motives — ^to  suppose  that  she 
was  actuated  by  friendship  towards  us,  or  by  a  regard  for  our 
particular  advantage,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  springs  of  action 
which  invariably  regulate  the  cabinets  of  princes.  He  must  be 
a  fool,  who  can  be  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  a  despotic 
court  aided  a  popular  revolution,  from  regard  to  liberty  or  friend- 
ship to  the  principles  of  such  a  revolution.  In  forming  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  France  lent  her  aid,  she  was  too  politic  to 
attempt  to  take  any  unworthy  advantage  of  our  situation.  But 
they  are  much  mistaken  who  imagine  that  she  did  not  take  care 
to  make  a  good  bargain  for  herself  Without  granting  to  us  any 
material  privilege  in  any  of  her  external  possessions,  she  secured 
in  perpetuity  a  right  to  participate  in  our  trade,  on  the  foot  of 
the  most  favored  nation.  But  what  is  far  more  important,  she, 
in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  our  sovereignty  and  independence, 
obtained  our  guarantee  of  her  West  India  possessions  in  every 
future  defensive  war.  This  may  appear  at  first  sight  a  mutual 
and  equal  advantage,  but  in  its  permanent  operation  it  is  not  so. 
The  guarantee  of  our  sovereignty  and  independence,  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  again  drawn  into  question,  must  hereafter  be 
essentially  nominal;  while  our  guarantee  of  the  West  India 
possessions  must  grow  into  a  solid  advantage,  increasing  in  im- 
portance as  we  advance  in  strength — and  exposing  us  often  to 
the  chances  of  being  engaged  in  wars,  in  which  we  may  have  no 
direct  interest.  However  this  guarantee  may  be  regarded  as 
nominal  on  our  part,  in  this  very  early  stage  of  our  national 
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power,  it  cannot  be  ao  in  lime  to  come.     Wo  shall  be  able  tft 
aSbrd  it  with  effect,  and  our  &tli  will  oblige  lu  to  do  so. 

But  whatever  were  the  motive*  of  France,  and  though 
conditions  of  the  alliance  may  be  in  thoir  pcrmantiut  leiiil«i 
more  beneficial  to  her  than  to  u^  it  was  onr  dnlj  lo  be  fail " 
to  the  engagenaents  which  we  contracted  with  ber,  and  it  evi 
became  ua,  without  scanning  too  rigidly  those  motives,  to  yii 
ourselves  to  the  impulses  of  kind  and  cordial  sentiments  towi 
a  power,  by  which  we  were  succored  in  so  perilous  a  crisis. 

Nor  should  we  ever  lightly  dupart  from  th«  line  of  conduct 
which  these  principles  tlictate.  But  they  ought  not  to  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  oceasiou  us  to  shut  our  «yes  against  the  just  c«u»ee 
of  complaint  which  France  has  given  or  may  hereafter  give 
They  ought  not  to  blind  ua  to  the  real  nature  of  any  instances 
an  unfair  and  unfriendly  policy  which  we  have  expcriencoj 
may  hereafter  ei:perience  from  that  eountry,  liet  via  dxet'uk 
faith,  justice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  good  will,  but  let  as  uotbe 
dupes. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  progress  and  towards  the  olosa  of 
revnliH.ion  war.  thn  views  of  Frant-r,.  in  -nvpT   ' 
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which  remained  the  theme  of  their  eulogies,  when  every  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  man  of  this  country  perceived  and  ao- 
knowledged  its  radical  defects  and  the  necessity  of  essential 
alterations. 

The  truth  of  all  this,  of  which  no  vigilant  and  unbiased 
firiend  to  his  country  had  before  the  least  doubt,  has  been  fully 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  present  government  of  France,  which 
has  formally  proclaimed  to  us  and  to  the  world  the  Machiavellian 
conduct  of  the  old  governments  towards  this  country ;  nor  can 
we  suspect  the  promulgation  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  en- 
mity of  the  new  against  the  old  government,  for  our  records  and 
our  own  observatittis  assure  us  that  there  is  no  misrepresentation. 

This  disclosure,  which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  is  very  serious  and  instructive. 
Surely  it  ought  to  put  us  upon  our  guard — ^to  convince  ms  that  it 
is  at  least  possible  the  succeeding  rulers  of  France  may  have 
been  on  some  occasions  tinctured  with  a  similar  spirit  They 
ought  to  remember  that  the  magnanimity  and  kindness  of  France 
and  the  former  government  were  as  much  trumpeted  by  its  parti- 
sans among  us  as  are  now  the  magnanimity  and  kindness  of  the 
present  government.    What  say  facts  ? 

Oenet  was  the  first  minister  sent  by  the  new  government  to  this 
country.    Are  there  no  marks  of  a  policy  in  his  behavior^ 

or  in  his  instructions?  Did  he  say  to  us,  or  was  he  instructed  to 
say  to  us  with  frankness  and  fair-dealing — Americans,  France 
wishes  your  co-operation  ; — she  thinks  you  bound  by  your  treaty 
—or  by  gratitude — or  by  affinity  of  principles  to  afford  it  ?  Not 
a  word  of  all  this.  The  language  was — France  does  not  require 
your  assistance ;  she  wishes  you  to  pursue  what  you  think  your 
interest. 

What  was  the  conduct?  Genet  came  out  with  his  pocket 
fall  of  commissions  to  arm  privateers.  Arrived  at  Charlestown, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  sounding  our  government, 
be  begins  to  them,  and  to  fit  out  privateers  from  our 

ports ; — certain  that  this  was  a  practice  never  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  enemies  of  France,  and  that  it  would  infallibly  implicate 
us  in  the  war,  our  government  mildly  signifies  to  him  its  dia 
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nil  'A'  tilt'  iiii';isiire.  He  affects  to  acquiesce,  bat  still 
h  tin'  s:iiiR'  way — very  BOOH  in  open  defiance  of  the 
lit ; — In  iwL'i'ii  w  liicli  and  our  own  citizens  he  presently 
;  to  i)itn><]ii.'..'  J.-aloiisj  and  achism.  He  sets  on  foot 
willi  I'lir  SiiniliiTii  and  western  extremes,  and  attempts 
'.i>  Miir  tirritnrv,  and  to  carry  on  from  it  military  expe- 
:\iiist  iliL'  ii'iTitiiric3  of  Spain  in  our  neighborhood — a 
lii  wliicli  wi-  W..TO  at  peace. 

iipns>ll>li-  tn  f|<>ii1>t  that  the  end  of  all  this  was  to  drag 
ln'  war,  V.  itii  ilii*  )i uiniliatioo  of  being  plunged  into  it 
lilted,  and  without  any  volition  of  oar 


'ople  could  have  been  more  horridly 
y  tliis  foreign  agent.  Our  Executive, 
roiig  desire  of  maintaining  good  under- 
■  to  impute  to  the  French  govera- 
sv^cnt ;  made  the  personal  with 

recall.    The  French  government  could 
lilioiit  a  rupture  with  ua,  which  at  that 
remcly  inconvcDicnt  for  many  nlajg 
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that  France  should  endeavor  to  engage  by  fair  means  our  assist- 
ance in  the  war,  if  she  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  her,  but  it 
is  just  matter  of  bitter  complaint  that  she  should  attempt  against 
our  will  to  ensnare  or  drive  us  into  it 

Fauchet  succeeded  Oenet.  It  was  a  rn/et/sor  following  a  cornet^ 
No  very  marked  phenomena  distinguish  his  course.  But  the  little 
twinkling  appearances  which  here  and  there  are  discernible,  indi- 
cate the  same  general  in  him  which  governed  his  predecessor. 
The  Executive  of  our  country,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, to  which  one  of  them  had  materially  contributed,  had  pub- 
licly arraigned  political  clubs.  Fauchet,  in  opposition,  openly 
patronizes  them.  At  the  festivals  of  these  clubs  he  is  always  a 
guest,  swallowing  toasts  full  of  sedition  and  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Without  examining  what  is  the  real  tendency  of 
these  clubs,  without  examining  even  the  policy  of  what  is  called 
the  President's  denunciation  of  them,  it  was  enough  for  a  foreign 
minister  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  country  had  declared 
them  to  be  occasions  of  calamity  to  it  It  was  neither  friendly 
nor  decent  in  a  foreign  minister  afler  this,  to  countenance  these 
institutions.  This  conduct  discovered  towards  us  not  only  un- 
kindness  but  contempt  There  is  the  more  point  in  it,  as  this 
countenance  continued  after  similar  societies  had  been  proscribed 
in  France ; — what  were  destructive  poisons  there,  were  in  this 
country  salutary  medicines.  But  the  hostility  of  the  views  of 
this  minister  is  palpable  in  that  intercepted  letter  of  his,  which 
unveils  the  treachery  of  Randolph.  We  there  learn,  that  he 
pretended  to  think  it  was  a  duty  of  patriotism  to  second  the 
western  insurrection ;  that  he  knew  and  approved  of  a  conspiracy 
which  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment, even  by  the  most  irregular  means. 

Another  revolution  of  party  in  France  placed  Mr.  Adet  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  FavcheL  Mr.  Adet  has  been  more  circumspect 
than  either  of  his  predecessors — and  perhaps  we  ought  scarcely 
to  impute  it  to  him  as  matter  of  reproach,  that  he  openly  seconded 
the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Cheat 
Britain,  This  was  a  measure  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  the 
manoeuvres  of  diplomatic  tactics.    But  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall 
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endeavor  to  estimate  rightly  tho  probable  motives  of 
displeasure  France  or  ber  ageats  may  httve  sbown  at  this  Inl^asure. 
Can  it  Ije  any  thing  else  than  a  purt  of  ihc  khuio  plan  which  in- 
duced the  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  to  u'lriso  uh  to  tro«t  witli 
Great  BriUiin  without  the  previoiw  ucknuwliidgmcttt  of  oar 
Inditpewdence?  (Jaii  it  be  any  thing  else  tliau  a  pari  of  that 
policy  which  deema  it  useful  to  Fr&nc^,  that  there  ithouhl  pcriM^, 
tually  exist  between  us  arid  Great  Britain  gcrioa  of  diacord 
quarrel  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  tlial  in  the  eyes  of  Fraocc  tho 
]iHrdonab)e  sin  of  that  treaty  is,  that  it  roots  up  for  tbo  pi 
those  germs  of  discord  and  qniuTul  ?  To  prutvnil  that  the 
interferes  with  our  cngagementa  with  FranWi  is  a  ntliuulal 
absurdity — for  it  expressly  exce)>t«  them.  'J\>  say  that  it  estal^ 
lishes  a  course  of  things  hurtful  to  I'>anoe  in  lier  present  strug- 
gle, is  belied  by  the  very  coulee  of  things  since  the  treaty — all 
goes  on  exflctly  as  it  did  before. 

Those  who  can  justify  displeasure  in  Fraoois  on  this  accoant, 
are  not  Americnns,  but  Frent^men.  Tbcy  arc  not  fit  for  bdi^ 
members  of  an  independent  nation,  btU  prcpantd  for  tli6  ol  4 
state  of  colonists.     If  onr  governui«iit  cwild   not  without  tll^ 


II  tnat 

rdao^M 
ho  ool^H 

uulaO^^H 
estal^^^' 
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These  oomplaiiitB  were  principally  made  in  the  year  1793,  and 
explanations,  which  till  now  were  deemed  satisfactory,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  in  August  of  that  year. 
They  are  now  not  only  renewed  with  great  exaggeration,  but 
the  French  government  have  directed  that  it  should  be  done  in 
the  tone  ofreproachj  instead  of  the  language  of  friendship.    The  ap- 
parent intention  of  this  menacing  tone,  at  this  particular  time,  is 
to  influence  timid  minds  to  vote  agreeably  to  their  wishes  in  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  probably  with  this 
view  the  memorial  was  published  in  the  newspapers.    This  is 
certainly  a  practice  that  must  not  be  permitted.    If  one  foreign 
minister  is  permitted  to  publish  what  he  pleases  to  the  people,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  every  other  foreign  minister  must 
be  indulged  with  the  same  right.    What  then  will  be  our  situation 
on  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  when  the  gov* 
emment  is  insulted,  the  persons  who  administer  it  traduced,  and 
the  election  menaced  by  public  addresses  from  these  intriguing 
agents  ?    Poland,  that  was  once  a  respectable  and  powerful  na- 
tion, but  is  now  a  nation  no  longer,  is  a  melancholy  example  of 
the  dangers  of  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  a  Chief  Magis- 
trate.   Eleven  millions  of  people  have  last  their  independence  from 
that  cause  alone.    What  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
French  directory,  if  the  American  minister  had  published  an 
elaborate  and  inflammatory  address  to  the  people  of  France 
against  the  government,  reprobating  the  conduct  of  those  in 
power,  and  extolling  that  of  the  party  opposed  to  them  ?    They 
would  have  done  as  the  parliament  of  England  did  in  1727,  when 
the  emperor's  resident  presented  an  insolent  memorial  to  the 
king,  and  published  it  next  day  in  the  newspapers.     All  parties 
concurred  in  expressing  the  highest  indignation  and  resentment 
at  the  affront  offered  to  the  government  by  the  memorial  deliver- 
ed by  Monsieur  Palm,  and  more  particularly  at  his  audacious 
manner  of  appealing  from  the  government  to  the  people,  under 
the  pretext  of  applying  for  reparation  and  redress  of  supposed 
injuries.    In  consequence  of  an  address  from  both  houses.  Mon- 
sieur Palm  was  ordered  to  quit  England  immediately.     And  is  it 
not  necessary  that  we  should  adopt  some  remedy  adequate  to 
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tliis  evil,  to  iivoid  those  serious  oottBoqueaoes  wtiidi   may  utlter- 
wise  be  apprehended  from  it? 

The  conduct  of  the  American  goTeromcnl  to  prceorve  iu 
neutrality,  has  been  repeatedly  jiwUfied  by  flrguments  tlnwn 
from  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  tfa«  spjilicalion  of  iU  principle 
they  have  gone  as  far,  in  every  initaac«,  and  in  one  purticalir 
instance,  farther  in  favor  of  France,  than  the  Rtrict  rule  of  neu- 
trality would  justify.  It  would  therefore  answer  riu  vnlualile 
purpose,  to  state  the  same  priuciples,  and  <ieduce  tbo  same  oonse- 
quences,  in  order  to  justify  ouraelvcts  on  tht:  same  grduud,  that 
we  have  already  done :  but  as  the  nproQc/ics  of  iho  French  rr- 
pnblic  are  founded  on  an  ideA,  tbnt  oar  oonstrucUoii  and  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  nations  is  erroneous,  partial,  and  inimical,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  w«  cannot  justify  our- 
selves by  the  example  of  the  French  nation  itNelf.  I  presume  & 
better  rule  of  justification  against  auy  charge  cannot  be  i«()vtiied, 
than  tiic  conduct  of  those  who  Lave  made  it  in  like  cases. 

I  ])ropose,  therefore,  to  compare  iho  decisions  of  the  AnMiicn 
government,  in  the  several  points  wherein  they  have  be^i  trf^H 
nkinpH  nf  in  Mr    Adi'I.'n  TnnTnnnnl    with   thn  Unra  nF  FntnMoH 
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founded :  and  they  have  differed  in  opinion,  only  as  to  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  may  extend.  Let  ns  see  whether  France  has 
claimed  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  dominion  over  the  sea,  than 
the  United  States.  Yalin,  the  king's  advocate  at  Rochelle,  in  his 
new  commentary  on  the  marine  laws  of  France^  published  first  in 
1761,  and  again  by  approbation  in  1776,*  after  mentioning  the 
opinions  of  many  different  writers  on  public  law  on  this  subject, 
says,  "  as  far  as  the  distance  of  two  leagues  the  sea  is  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sovereign  of  the  neighboring  coast ;  and  that  whether 
there  be  soundings  there  or  not."  It  is  proper  to  observe  this 
method  in  favor  of  states  whose  coasts  are  so  high  that  there 
are  no  soundings  close  to  the  shore,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  juris- 
diction as  the  fisheries  J  to  a  greater  distance  by  particular  treaties, 
or  the  rule  herein  before  mentioned,  which  extends  dominion  as 
&r  as  there  are  soundings,  or  as  far  as  the  reach  of  a  cannon 
shot;  which  is  the  rule  at  present  universally  acknowledged,  "The 
eflfect  o^this  dominion,"  the  same  author  says,  "according  to  the 
principles  of  Puffendorf,  which  are  incontestable,  is,  that  every 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  protect  foreign  commerce  in  his  domi- 
nions, as  well  as  to  secure  them  from  insult,  by  preventing  others 
from  approaching  nearer  to  a  certain  distance."  In  extending 
our  dominion  over  the  sea  to  one  league,  we  have  not  extended 
it  so  far,  as  the  example  of  France  and  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope would  have  justified.  They  therefore  can  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  our  conduct  in  this  respect. 

The  second  description  of  cases,  which  has  induced  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  restore  prizes  claimed  by  the  French,  is  when 
our  citizens  have  made  the  capture  under  a  French  commission. 

The  third  article  of  the  ordinances  of  the  marine  of  France 
which  the  commission  now  given  to  French  privateers  requires  to 
be  observed  (Valin,  vol.  2,  285),  is  as  follows :  "  We  prohibit  all 
oar  subjects  from  taking  commissions  from  foreign  kings,  princes, 
or  states,  to  arm  vessels  for  war,  and  to  cruise  at  sea  under  their 
oblors,  unless  by  our  permission,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as 
pvates."     The  commentator  says  these  general  and  indefinite 

♦  Book  6,  Title  1. 
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■  ■xooption.  They  extend  to  commiaaioM 
-  (lilies,  as  well  as  neutrals,  and  those  th&t 
\s  <Tc  considered  as  necessary  consequences 


1  iio  uommissioQ  of  the  foreign  prince  be  to 

■  •  will)  are  our  aUia,  or  t/iose  with  wkomwt 
'  ■'//,  it  would  afford  just  ground  of  com- 
111  might  lend  to  a  rupture."  The  rule 
■r\:i  <1oiniciliatcd  as  not  domiciliated  in  the 
"iiiilrit^s;  ''for  Frenchmen  are  not  the  less 
t  .LToiic  to  live  in  foreign  countries,"  If 
>ri  iliiliit  her  citizens  from  aix»pting  foreign 
1  i/o  of  the  property  of  her  friends,  why 
IS  be  rejiroaciied  for  exercising  a  similar 

iiisociucncc  of  this  wise  and  just  prohibi- 
taken  contrary  to  it  should  be  restored 
uly  injured. 

■  m  of  prizes  restored,  is  where  thpy  l»Te 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
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remained  in  such  a  case :  but  neither  our  interest  nor  our  duty 
would  have  permitted  us  to  have  adopted  it.  Our  interest  did 
not  permit  us  to  give  up  our  neutrality,  and  engage  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  event  of  which  would  have  produced  many  and  certain 
evils,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  produced  any  good ; — 
and  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  by  which  a  just  nation 
would  desire  to  act,  to  have  made  war  on  a  whole  people  because 
one  or  two  of  them  had  clandestinely  taken  arms  on  board  for 
their  defence,  in  one  of  our  ports,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
government  or  of  ours. 

The  memorial  complains  that  we  have  infringed  the  17th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  by  restraining  the  prohibition 
therein  contained  only  to  the  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of 
their  enemies,  who  should  come  into  our  ports  with  their  prizes. 

The  literal  sense  of  the  17th  article,  is,  that  no  armed  ship 
vAo  shall  have  made  prizes  from  the  French  people,  shall  receive 
an  asylum  in  our  ports.  The  22d  article  says  that  no  privateer, 
fitted  under  a  commission  of  the  enemy  of  either,  shall  have 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  the  others.  Neither  of  these  articles  says 
any  thing  of  prizes.  The  literal  application  of  them  therefore 
would  exclude  the  capturing  vessels,  but  give  admission  to  their 
prizes:  which  would  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  The  law  of  nations  expressly  adopted  by  France,  re- 
lative to  the  right  of  asylum,  may  illustrate  these  articles  of 
the  treaty.  Ord.  Louis  XIV.,  art  XIV.,  declares,  "that  no 
prizes  made  by  captains  under  a  foreign  commission,  shall  re- 
main in  our  ports  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  unless  de- 
tained by  bad  weather,  or  unless  the  prize  have  been  made  from 
our  enemies."  But  this  article,  says  Valin,  is  only  applicable 
to  prizes  carried  into  a  neutral  port,  "  and  not  at  all  to  armed 
vessels,  whether  neutrals  or  allies,  who  have  taken  refuge  there, 
withoui  prizes^  either  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  for  any 
other  cause.  They  may  in  this  case  remain  as  long  as  they 
please."  By  the  law  of  neutrality,  simply,  French  prizes  could 
only  have  remained  twenty-four  hours  in  our  ports,  but  by  the 
treaty  they  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  remaining  as  long 
as  they  please.    This  privilege  has  not  only  been  allowed  them 
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in  its  fullest  exteat,  but  we  had  gone  a  step  f^irther,  and  as  a 
favor  permitted  them  to  sell  tUeir  prizea,  which  neither  tbc 
treaty  nor  the  law  of  nationa  required:  and  which  was  of  mow 
importance  than  all  the  real  put  together.  Tliis  favor,  as  favon 
generally  arc,  is  now  claimed  as  a  right,  and  the  withholding 
IB  considE^red  an  an  injury.  Let  ns  see  what  the  ordioanoa}  of 
the  French  ma-iuc  have  said  on  this  point.  Ord.  Ijnain  XIV,, 
Tit.  Prizes,  Art.  XIV.  "If  in  the  prixeji  brought  into  our  ports 
by  vessels  armed  under  a  forei^  ooirtmission,  there  be  aay  oer- 
chandises  belonging  to  our  subjects,  or  (dlies^  thoao  belonging  to 
our  subjects  shall  be  restored,  and  lite  rest  shall  not  be  put  titlo  am/ 
storehouses,  or  bepurchwicdby  anypertrnx  HTidcranyprtterlu^taUnew^ 
"And  all  this," Bays  Valin,  "ia  foundi-d  on  the  law  of  neulraliff • 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Ijooia  XIV.  and  his  grandwni  the 
king  of  Spain,  agreed  mutually  to  permit  the  prizes  tnado  bjr 
one  to  be  brought  in,  and  saH  in  the  port*  of  the  other.  Bat 
this,  the  same  author  says,  waa  only  a  particular  arrangement, 
eo  much  the  less  to  be  proposed  for  a  general  rule,  aa  the  two 
nations  had  given  up  the  dutiia  on  prize  goods  sold  in  thdr 
dominions,  which  however  diil  not  la:«t  lonir.  on  aciM>aut  of  tlio 
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of  the  modem  public  law,  assumes  two  propositions,  neither 
of  which  is  true :  1st.  That  neutral  ships  make  neutral  pro- 
perty: 2d.  That  materials  for  building  ships  are  not  among 
the  articles  considered  as  contraband  of  war.  By  the  marine 
laws  of  France,  Eeg.  Dec.  1744,  Art.  5,  it  is  directed,  that  "  if 
there  are  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever  nation 
they  may  be,  merchandises  or  eflTects,  belonging  to  the  enemies 
of  his  majesty,  they  shall  be  good  prize,  even  though  they  are 
not  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  enemy's  country, 
but  the  vessels  shall  be  released."  Previous  to  this  regulation, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  Yalin  acknowledges, 
if  either  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  enemy's 
property,  the  whole  was  confiscated  by  the  laws  of  France.  And 
at  this  day  neutral  property  on  board  of  enemy's  ships  is,  by 
the  same  laws,  liable  to  confiscation. 

As  to  the  contraband  of  war,  timber  is  enumerated  among 
the  articles  that  are  so,  by  Vattel,  Lib.  iii.,  chap.  vii. ;  but  Valin 
ifl  much  more  particular,  vol.  2,  264.  "  In  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce concluded  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  23d  of  August, 
1724,  pitch  and  tar  were  declared  contraband,  as  also  rosirij  sail- 
doihj  hemp,  cordage,  masts  and  timber,  for  the  building  of  ships. 
There  would  have  been,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  English,  if  they  had  not  violated  particular  trea- 
ties ;  for  of  right  (de  droit)  these  things  are  co7itraiand  at  present,  and 
have  been  so,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  which  was  not  the 
caseformerlyy  By  the  modem  law  of  nations,  expressly  adopted 
by  France,  enemies'  property,  on  board  neutral  ships,  is  good 
prize ;  and  by  the  same  law,  the  number  of  contraband  articles 
has  been  increased  so  as  to  include  the  materials  for  ship-build- 
ing. All  the  situations  were  probably  foreseen,  in  which  the 
treaty  might  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  for  France  at  the 
time  it  was  made.  It  might  have  been  stipulated  that  materials 
for  ship-building  should  be  deemed  contraband,  instead  of  de- 
claring that  they  should  not ;  or,  that  the  United  States  should 
not  enter  into  any  treaty  in  which  they  should  be  made  so. 
Neither  of  these  being  the  case,  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint, 
except  that  the  consequence  is  inconvenient,  at  present,  to  France, 


knowk'clgc  and  respect  then 
haughty  despot,  in  a  conqn 
and  gooil  faith,  from  one  fri- 

It  is  said  that  the  ISth 
tain,  suspends  all  the  conn 
States  and  France,  by  pre 
France  from  this  country. 

This  article  has  not  int 
visions  may  be  contraband, 
suiting  from  a  seizure  of  the 
264)  says,  "  By  our  law  an( 
not  prohibited,  eoccept  to  plac 
complained  of  says  explicii 
articles  not  generally  contral 
existing  law  of  nations,  and 
shall  not  be  confiscated,  but 
demnified,  and  receive  bes 
This  principle  operated  as  a 
sels  to  seek  the  French  mar 
if  they  happened  in  any  in 
age.  France,  I  presume,  mi 
provisions  to  a  place  besiei 
after  due  notice  of  the  fact ; 
the  privilege  of  paying  for 
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with,  and  often  without  any  apology ;  and  what  they  will  often 
continue  to  do,  I  fear,  as  long  as  they  know  we  cannot  punish 
them  for  it. 

These  injuries  are  said  to  have  been  received  while  every 
other  object  around  reminds  us  of  the  tyranny  of  Britain  and  the 
generous  assistance  of  France,  during  the  American  war. 

The  generosity  of  France  and  the  magnitude  of  the  United 
States  have  been  often  suggested  by  some  of  our  own  citizens, 
and  we  are  now  reproached  with  it  by  France  herself.  Gratitude 
is  due  for  favors  received ;  and  this  virtue  may  exist  among  na- 
tions as  well  as  among  individuals ;  but  the  motive  of  the  bene- 
fit must  be  solely  the  advantage  of  the  party  on  whom  it  was 
conferred,  else  it  ceases  to  be  a  favor.  There  is  positive  proof 
that  France  did  not  enter  into  the  alliance  with  us  in  1778,  for 
our  advantage,  but  for  her  own.  The  whole  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  proves  this. 
She  resisted  all  of  our  solicitations  for  effectual  assistance  for 
war  three  years ;  and  rose  in  her  demand  during  the  campaign 
of  1777,  when  our  affairs  presented  the  most  threatening  aspect. 
Memorials  were  presented  in  August  and  September  of  that 
year,  while  General  Burgoyne's  army  arrived  in  December;  fear- 
ing we  might  be  able  to  do  the  business  without  them,  the  French 
court  began  to  change  its  tone.  In  January  the  British  minister 
gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  meant  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  with  America.  The  French  ministry 
on  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence  in  France,  immediately  pressed 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  resisted  for  three 
years,  and  proposed  terms  much  more  favorable  for  us  than 
those  our  commissioner  had  offered,  and  they  had  refused  three 
months  before.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th  February.  I 
perceive  no  generosity  in  all  this.  They  did  then,  as  we  have 
done  now,  and  as  every  discerning  nation  will  do — they  regarded 
only  their  own  interest  and  advantage,  and  not  that  of  any  other 
nation.  In  the  interval  between  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  alliance  with  France,  that  court  sometimes  ordered 
away  our  privateers,  and  sometimes  restored  their  prizes.  They 
refused  to  receive  an  ambassador  or  acknowledge  our  indepen- 
G  39 


terest  of  tlic  Fri'iich  to  unite  wit 
Great  Britain.     Thoy  tluTcforc  a( 
tlioutrli  with  too  niiicli  rcdncniont 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  United  S 
whatsoever — much  less  do  they  d 
the  blood  of  one  nation  to  gratify 
est  of  another.     We  have  acted  ri 
as  a  principle  not  to  suffer  ourseh 
of  Europe ;  and  if  we  must  have 
fusing  to  depart  from  that  princip 
Our  government  has  acted  a 
moderation,  in  repelling  the  unju 
powers,  as  far  as  reason  and  ar^ 
it  has  not  attempted  in  every  inst 
force,  wherein  the  remedy  would 
ease,  they  have  not  yielded  them 
Into  whatsoever  hands  the  adn 
may  now  come,  they  are  called  ( 
policy,  and  the  voice  of  their  coi 
ral  line  of  conduct,  that  has  been 
ing  to  the  violence  of  party  on  < 
sure  of  the  aj^probation  and  supj 
it  is  to  be  hoped  are  the  most  n 
contrary,  if,  departing  from  thcj 
involve  their  country  in  the  hor 
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PART  OF  WASHINGTON'S  SPEECH  TO  CONGRESS. 

First  Draft  bj  Hamilton. 

December  7th,  1796. 

That,  among  the  objects  of  labor  and  industry,  agriculture, 
considered  with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare, 
is  first  in  importance,  may  safely  be  affirmed,  without  derogating 
'  jfrom  the  just  and  real  value  of  any  other  branch.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  best  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  every  other.  In  proportion  as 
nations  progress  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  ma- 
turity, this  truth  forces  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  conviction 
of  rulers,  and  makes  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more 
an  object  of  public  patronage  and  care.  Institutions  for  pro- 
moting it  sooner  or  later  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse 
— ^and  the  full  fruits  of  them,  when  judiciously  conceived  and 
directed,  have  fully  justified  the*  undertaking. 

Among  these,  none  have  been  found  of  greater  utility  than 
Boards,  composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting 
and  communicating  information,  and  enabled  to  stimulate  enter- 
prise and  experiment  by  premiums  and  honorary  rewards. 
These  have  been  found  very  cheap  instruments  of  immense 
benefits.  They  serve  to  excite  a  general  spirit  of  discovery  and 
improvement,  to  stimulate  invention,  to  excite  new  and  useful 
experiments — and  accumulating  in  one  centre  the  skill  and  im- 
provement of  every  part  of  the  nation,  they  spread  it  thence  over 
the  whole  nation,  at  the  same  time  promoting  new  discovery,  and 
diffusing  generally,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  discoveries  which 
are  made. 

In  the  United  States,  hitherto,  no  such  instituti6n  has  been 
essayed,  though  perhaps  no  country  has  stronger  motives  to  it. 

Agriculture  among  us  is  certainly  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
In  muclfof  those  parts  where  there  have  been  early  settlements, 
the  soil,  impoverished  by  an  unskilful  tillage,  yields  but  a  scanty 
reward  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  leaves  its  possessors 


an  inlu([Uiito  rrni(.'(ly.  Notliii 
and  likclv  to  be  more  eflienei< 
of  A'jriculture,  with  the  vie 
nio(l'.T:ite  fund  towards  exeeir 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  diHici 
precious  and  general  service, 

I  will,  however,  observe, 
objects  of  the  Board  may  be 
embrace  the  encouragement  c 
arts  by  means  analogous  to  1 
culture,  and  with  an  eye  to 
useful  machinery,  &c.     Or  tl 
charged  with  one  object,  the  < 

I  have,  heretofore,  sugges' 
a  National   University,  and 
utility  of  both  these  measure 
stantly  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
repeat  the  recommendation. 

The  assembly  to  which  1 1 
the  extension  of  science  and 
interesting  to   our  national 
naturally  the  care  of  the  parti 
our  country  is  subdivided,  as 
instruction  which  ought  to  b< 
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Or  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  great  object  would  be  materially 
advanced  by  a  university  erected  on  that  broad  basis  to  which 
the  national  resources  are  most  adequate,  and  so  liberally  en- 
dowed, as  to  command  the  ablest  professors  in  the  several 
branches  of  liberal  knowledge  ?  It  is  true,  and  to  the  honor  of 
our  country,  that  it  offers  many  colleges  and  academies,  highly 
respectable  and  useful — but  the  funds  upon  which  they  are  es- 
tablished are  too  narrow  to  permit  any  of  them  to  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  such  an  institution  as  is  contemplated,  and 
to  which  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries.  Amongst  the 
motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions,  manners,  and  habits  of  our  countrymen,  by  drawing 
from  all  quarters  our  youth  to  participate  in  a  common  education, 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  government.  To  render  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  must  tend  as 
much  as  any  other  circumstance  to  the  permanency  of  their 
union  and  prosperity. 

The  eligibleness  of  a  military  academy  depends  on  that  evi- 
dent maxim  of  policy,  which  requires  every  nation  to  be  pre})ared 
for  war,  while  cultivating  peace,  and  warns  it  against  suffering 
the  military  spirit  and  military  knowledge  wholly  to  decay. 
However  particular  instances,  superficially  viewed,  may  seem 
exceptions,  it  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  attentively 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  military  art  is  of  a  complicated 
and  comprehensive  nature;  that  it  demands  much  previous 
study,  as  well  as  practice,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  state,  is  always  of  vast  importance  to  the  security 
of  a  nation.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  principal  care  of  every 
government,  however  pacific  its  general  policy,  to  preserve  and 
cultivate — indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  policy  of  a  country  is 
pacific,  and  it  is  little  liable  to  be  called  to  practice  the  rules  of 
the  military  art,  does  it  become  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
take  care,  by  proper  institutions,  tliat  it  b.*  not  lost.  A  military 
academy  instituted  on  proper  principles,  would  serve  to  secure 
to  our  country,  though  within  a  narrow  sphere,  a  solid  fund  of 
military  information  which  would  always  be  ready  for  national 
emergencies,  and  would  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  military  know- 
ledge as  those  emergencies  might  require. 
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public  stand  in  need.  Without  them,  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are 
likely  to  get  sooner  or  later  into  incompetent  or  unfaithful  hands. 
ff  their  own  private  wealth  is  to  supply  in  the  candidates  for 
public  office  the  deficiency  of  public  liberality,  then  the  sphere 
of  those  who  can  be  candidates,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
is  much  narrowed,  and  the  chance  of  a  choice  of  able  as  well  as 
upright  men,  much  lessened.  Besides  that,  it  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  of  our  government  to  exclude  men 
from  the  public  trusts,  because  their  talents  and  virtues,  however 
conspicuous,  are  unaccompanied  by  wealth.  If  the  rewards  of  the 
government  are  scanty,  those  who  have  talents  without  wealth, 
and  are  too  virtuous  to  abuse  their  stations,  cannot  accept  public 
offices  without  a  sacrifice  of  interest ;  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
may  hardly  be  justified  by  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  If  they  have  talents  without  virtue,  they  may,  indeed, 
accept  offices  to  make  a  dishonest  and  improper  use  of  them. 
The  tendency  then  is  to  transfer  the  management  of  public 
affiiirs  to  wealthy,  but  incapable  hands,  or  to  hands  which,  if 
capable,  are  as  destitute  of  integrity  as  of  wealth.  For  a  time, 
particular  circumstances  may  prevent  such  a  course  of  things,  and 
hitherto  the  inference  has  not  been  verified  in  our  experience. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  time  will  prove  it  to  be  well 
founded.  In  some  governments  men  have  many  allurements  to 
office,  exclusive  of  pecuniary  rewards — but  from  the  nature  of 
our  government,  pecuniary  reward  is  the  only  aliment  to  the 
interested  passions  which  public  men  who  are  not  vicious  can 
expect.  If,  then,  it  be  essential  to  the  prosperous  course  of  every 
government,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  its 
most  able  and  most  virtuous  citizens  of  every  class,  it  followFi 
that  the  compensations  which  our  government  allows,  ought  to 
be  revised  and  materially  increased.  The  character  and  success 
of  republican  government  appear  absolutely  to  depend  on  this 
policy. 

Congress  have  repeatedly  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  and  have  no  doubt  promoted 
them  in  several  branches.  The  object  is  of  too  much  impor- 
tance not  to  assure  a  continance  of  their  effi)rts  in  every  way 
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terruption  of  their  trade  with  the  ports  of  her  enemies ;  a  preten- 
sion so  violent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  oppressive,  humiliating, 
and  ruinous  to  them,  that  they  cannot  submit  to  it,  without  not  only 
the  complete  sacrifice  of  their  commerce,  but  their  absolute  deg- 
radation from  the  rank  of  sovereign  and  independent  states. 

It  seems  to  have  become  latterly  a  primary  object  in  the 
policy  of  France  to  make  the  principal  attack  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain through  her  commerce,  in  order,  by  extinguishing  the 
sources  of  her  revenue  and  credit,  to  disable  her  from  continu- 
ing the  war,  and  compel  her  to  accept  any  conditions  of  peace 
which  her  antagonist  may  think  fit  to  prescribe.  It  is  to  this 
plan  we  are  to  attribute  the  unjustifiable  treatment  of  Tuscany, 
in  the  seizure  of  Leghorn,  and  shutting  her  ports  against  the 
English,  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  own  government.  The 
same  plan  has  dictated  the  attempts  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  made  to  oblige  Naples  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from 
her  ports  during  the  present  war.  And  there  have  been  indi- 
cations of  a  design  to  effect  a  similar  restraint  on  all  the  Italian 
states,  and  expel  the  British  trade  wholly  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  same  object  of  wounding  Great  Britain  through 
her  commerce,  has  been  promoted  by  the  war  into  which  Spain 
has  been  drawn,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  advan- 
tage expected  from  it ;  while  it  is  likewise  alleged  to  be  the 
intention  to  force  Portugal  to  suspend  her  commercial  relations 
with  Great  Britain.  The  late  decree  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation of  British  manufactures  into  France,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  policy  of  destroying  the 
British  commerce  is  pursued;  since  it  is  presumable,  from  the 
derangement  of  French  manufactures  by  the  war,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  convenience  in  the  supply  which  that  impor- 
tation has  afforded. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  same  origin  that  wo  are  to  trace  the 
decree  lately  communicated  by  the  French  minister  to  our  gov- 
ernment, with  respect  to  the  intended  treatment  of  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  and  the  spoliations  which  ours  has  for  some  time  past 
suflFered.  While  neutral  nations  were  permitted  to  enjoy  se- 
curely their  rights,  besides  the  direct  commerce  between  them 
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grievances.  It  is,  indeed,  already  understood  that  Sweden,  out- 
raged in  the  person  of  her  representative,  has  been  obliged  to  go 
the  length  of  withdrawing  her  minister  from  Paris. 

The  complaints  of  France  may  be  regarded  principally  as 
weapons  furnished  to  her  adherents  to  defend  her  cause,  not- 
withstanding the  blows  she  inflicts.  Her  aim  has  been,  in  every 
instance,  to  seduce  the  people  from  their  government,  and,  by 
dividing,  to  conquer  and  oppress.  Hitherto,  happily,  the  potent 
spells  of  this  political  sorcery  have,  in  most  countries,  been  coun- 
teracted and  dissipated  by  the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism  !  One 
melancholy  exception  serves  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
to  shun  the  fatal  snare.  It  is,  nevertheless,  humiliating,  that 
there  are  men  among  us  depnived  enough  to  make  use  of  the 
arms  she  has  furnished  in  her  service,  and  to  vindicate  her  ag- 
gressions as  the  effects  of  a  just  resentment,  provoked  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  our  governn^ent.  But  the  artifice  will  not  suc- 
ceed. The  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country  are,  every  day, 
more  and  more  opened  to  the  true  character  of  the  politics  of 
France ;  and  the  period  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  be  seen 
in  all  its  intrinsic  deformity. 

The  desire  of  a  power  at  war  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  its 
enemy,  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  state  of  war,  and  while  exercised 
within  bounds,  consistent  with  the  rights  of  nations  who  are  not 
engaged  in  the  contest,  is  entirely  justifiable;  but  when  it  mani- 
festly overleaps  these  bounds,  and  indulges  in  palpable  violations 
of  neutral  rights,  without  even  the  color  of  justification  in  the 
usages  of  war,  it  becomes  an  intolerable  tyranny,  wounds  the 
sovereignty  of  nations,  and  calls  them  to  resistance  by  every 
motive  of  self-preservation  and  self-respect. 

The  conduct  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  her  suc- 
cesses, has,  by  gradual  developments,  betrayed  a  spirit  of  univer- 
sal domination  ;  an  opinion  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  the  legis- 
latrix  of  nations ;  that  they  are  all  bound  to  submit  to  her 
mandates,  to  take  from  her  their  moral,  political,  and  religious 
creeds ;  that  her  plastic  and  regenerating  hand  is  to  mould  them 
into  whatever  shape  she  thinks  fit ;  and  that  her  interest  is  to  be 
the  sole  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    The 
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honor,  of  a  just  regard  to  national  dignity  and  independence.  If 
any  consideration,  in  any  situation,  should  degrade  us  into  a 
different  resolution,  we,  that  instant,  shake  hands  with  crime 
and  infamy :  we  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  an  independent 
people,  and  stoop  to  the  ignominious  level  of  vassals.  I  trust  there 
are  few  Americans  who  would  not  cheerfully  encounter  the  worst 
evils  of  a  contest  with  any  nation  on  earth,  rather  than  subscribe 
to  so  shameful  an  abdication  of  their  rank  as  men  and  citizens. 

Americus. 


II. 

February  7,  1797. 

Independent  of  the  commands  of  honor,  the  coolest  calcula- 
tions of  interest  forbid  our  becoming  the  instruments  of  the 
ambition  of  France,  by  associating  with  her  in  the  war.  The 
question  is  no  longer  the  establishment  of  liberty  on  the  basis  of 
republican  government.  This  point  the  enemies  of  France  have 
ceased  to  dispute.  The  question  now  is  whether  she  shall  be 
aggrandized  by  new  acquisitions,  and  her  enemies  reduced  by 
dismemberments,  to  a  degree  which  may  render  her  the  mistress 
of  Europe,  and  consequently  in  a  great  measure  of  America, 
This  is  truly  the  remaining  subject  of  contention. 

They  who  understood  the  real  strength  and  resources  of  France 
before  the  present  war,  knew  that  she  was  intrinsically  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  Europe.  The  incidents  of  the  war  have  dis- 
played this  fact  in  a  manner  which  is  the  astonishment  of  the 
world.  If  France  can  finally  realize  her  present  plan  of  aggran- 
dizement, she  will  attain  to  a  degree  of  greatness  and  power, 
which  if  not  counteracted  by  internal  disorder,  will  tend  to  make 
her  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  nations.  The  spirit  of  modera- 
tion in  a  state  of  overbearing  power  is  a  phenomenon  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  and  which  no  wise  man  will  expect  ever  to 
see.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  different  spirit  has  hitherto  marked 
the  career  of  the  new  republic ;  and  it  is  due  to  truth  to  add,  that 
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the  renunciation  of  the  pretension  to  intercept  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  neutrals  with  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the  institution 
of  some  equitable  mode  of  ascertaining  and  retributing  the  losses 
which  the  exercise  of  it  has  inflicted  upon  our  merchants.  If 
the  experiment  shall  fail,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  to  repel 
aggression  and  defend  our  commerce  and  independence.  The 
resolution  to  do  this,  will  then  be  imposed  on  the  government  by 
a  painful  but  irresistible  necessity,  and  it  were  an  outrage  to  the 
American  name  and  character  to  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  approve  the  resolution,  and  will  support  it 
with  a  constancy  worthy  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  the 
glory  they  have  heretofore  deserved  and  acquired. 

No  1  let  this  never  be  doubted  1  the  servile  minions  of  France 
— those  who  have  no  sensibility  to  injury  but  when  it  comes 
from  Great  Britain,  who  are  unconscious  of  any  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected against  France ;  who,  at  a  moment  when  the  public  safety 
more  than  ever  demands  a  strict  union  between  the  people  and 
their  government,  traitorously  labor  to  detach  them  from  it,  and 
to  turn  against  the  government,  for  pretended  faults,  the  resent- 
ment which  the  real  oppressions  of  France  ought  to  inspire ; — 
these  wretched  men  will  discover  in  the  end,  that  they  are  as  insig- 
nificant as  they  are  unprincipled.  They  will  find  that  they  have 
vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
body  of  those  men  with  whom  the  spirit  of  party  has  hitherto 
associated  them.  In  such  an  extremity  the  adventitious  discri- 
minations of  party  will  be  lost  in  the  patriotism  and  pride  of  the 
American  character.  Good  citizens  of  every  political  denomina- 
tion will  remember  that  they  are  Americans ;  that  when  their 
country  is  in  danger,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  particular  measures 
is  no  longer  a  question — that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  unite  their 
efforts  to  guard  the  national  rights,  to  avert  national  humiliation, 
and  to  withstand  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke.  The  true 
and  genuine  spirit  of  1776,  not  the  vile  counterfeits  of  it  which 
80  often  disgust  our  eyes  and  our  ears,  will  warm  every  truly 
American  heart,  and  light  up  in  it  a  noble  emulation  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  rights  and  unsullied  the  honor  of  the  American 
nation.    It  will  be  proved,  to  the  confusion  of  all  false  patriots, 
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polis,  has  been  compelled,  it  seems,  to  ransom  herself  from  the 
talons  of  France  by  a  contribution  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars, 
a  large  sum  for  her  contracted  resources.  For  this  boon,  "  the 
French  government  engages  on  i;s  part  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  Oenoaj  to  forget  what  has  passed  during  the  present  war, 
and  to  forbear  any  future  demands."  It  would  appear  from  this, 
that  France,  to  color  the  odious  exaction,  besides  the  pretence  of 
misconduct  towards  her  in  the  present  war,  has  not  disdained  to 
resort  to  the  stale  and  pitiful  device  of  reviving  some  antiquated 
daim  upon  the  country  itself.  In  vain  did  the  signal  hazards 
encountered  by  Genoa,  to  preserve  her  neutrality,  in  defiance  of 
the  host  of  enemies  originally  leagued  against  France — in  vain 
did  the  character  and  title  of  republic  plead  for  a  more  generous 
treatment.  The  attractions  of  plunder  predominated.  The 
spirit  of  rapine,  callous  to  the  touch  of  justice,  blind  to  the  evi- 
dence of  truth,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  entreaty,  had  marked  out, 
and  devoted  the  mark.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  com- 
pound or  perish. 

If  it  be  even  supposed,  though  this  has  never  appeared,  that 
at  some  period  of  the  war,  Genoa  may  be  chargeable  with  acts 
of  questionable  propriety  in  relation  to  France,  it  is  manifest, 
that  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  a  situation 
which  must  have  obliged  her  to  temporize  a  very  small  and  feeble 
state,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  great  conflicting  powers,  parts  of 
her  territories  occupied  by  armies,  which  she  was  unable  to  op- 
pose ;  it  were  a  miracle,  indeed,  if  her  conduct  in  every  particu- 
lar, will  bear  the  test  of  rigorous  scrutiny.  But  if  at  any  time 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  may  have  occasioned  some  slight 
deviation,  there  is,  nevertheless,  full  evidence  of  a  constant 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  Genoa  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability,  a  sincere  neutrality.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  glo- 
rious stand  which  she  at  one  time  made  against  the  imperious 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  force  her  from  her  neutral  position. 
The  magnanimous  and  exemplary  fortitude,  which  she  displayed 
on  that  occasion,  excited  in  this  country  universal  admiration,  and 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression.  'Tis  only  to  recollect  that 
instance  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  treatment  which  she  has  just 
G  40 
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experienced  from  France,  merits  the  indignant  execration  of 
mankind.  Unfortuiiiitc  Genoa!  bow  little  JiAft  tboa  imagine 
tbat  thou  wert  destined  so  soon  to  bo  coini>clled  to  porobase  thj 
Bafety  from  the  crusbiDg  weight  of  tlt&t  band  which  oaglit  If 
have  been  the  first  to  rise  in  thy  defence !  ~ 

How  fruitful  at  the  same  time  of  instraction  to  lis 
painful  example!  The  most  infatuated  partisans  of  Fi 
cannot  but  see  in  it  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  rapacious 
vindictive  policy  which  dictates  her  nicasurys.  All  men 
see  in  it,  that  the  flngrant  injuries  which  wv  arc  uow  suQcring 
from  her,  proceed  from  a  general  plan  of  domination  and  ph 
der ;  from  a  disposition  to  prostrate  nationa  at  her  feet ;  to  mot- 
pie  upon  their  necks;  to  ravish  from  them  whatever  lC|Ii 
avidity  or  convenience  may  think  fit  to  dedicate  to  her 
use. 

The  kst  intelligence  ftotn  France  seems  to  dispel  the  doobt 
whether  the  depredations  in  the  West  Indies  miiy  not  havt 
resulted  from  misapprehension  or  abuse  of  the  onlun!  of  ^ 
French  Government.    It  is  now  understood  to  be  a  taat,  tbat^H 
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public  credit,  the  stagnation  of  every  species  of  industry,  the 
general  impoverishment  of  our  citizens,  these  will  be  minor  evils 
in  the  dreadful  catalogue.  Some  years  of  security  and  exertion 
might  repair  them.  But  the  humiliation  of  the  American  mind 
would  be  a  lasting  and  a  mortal  disease  ^in  our  social  habit. 
Mental  debasement  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a 
people.  The  most  pernicious  of  conquests  which  a  state  can 
experience  is  a  conquest  over  that  just  and  elevated  sense  of 
its  own  rights  which  inspires  a  due  sensibility  to  insult  and 
injury,  over  that  virtuous  and  generous  pride  of  character, 
which  prefers  any  peril  or  sacrifice  to  a  final  submission  to  op- 
pression, and  which  regards  national  igHominy  as  the  greatest  of 
national  calamities. 

The  records  of  history  contain  numerous  proofs  of  this 
truth.  But  an  appeal  to  them  is  unnecessary.  Holland  and 
Italy  present  to  our  immediate  observation,  examples  as  deci- 
sive as  they  are  deplorable.  The  former  within  the  last  ten 
years  has  undergone  two  revolutions  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers,  without  even  a  serious  struggle.  Mutilated  of 
precious  portions  of  its  territory  at  home  by  pretended  bene- 
factors but  real  despoilers,  its  dominions  abroad  slide  into  the 
possession  of  its  enemies  rather  as  derelicts  than  as  the  acqui- 
sitions of  victory.  Its  fleets  surrender  without  a  blow.  Impor- 
tant only  by  the  spoils  which  it  oflfers  no  less  to  its  friends  than 
to  its  enemies,  every  symptom  in  its  affairs  is  portentous  of 
national  annihilation.  With  regard  to  Italy,  'tis  sufficient  to 
say,  that  she  is  debased  enough,  not  even  to  dare  to  take 
part  in  a  contest,  on  which,  at  this  moment,  her  destiny  is  sus- 
pended. 

Moderation  in  every  nation  is  a  virtue.  In  weak  or  young 
nations,  it  is  often  wise  to  take  every  chance  by  patience  and 
address  to  divert  hostility,  and  in  this  view  to  hold  parley  with 
insult  and  injury — but  to  capitulate  with  oppression,  or  rather 
to  surrender  to  it  at  discretion,  is  in  any  nation,  that  has  any 
power  of  resistance,  at  all  times  as  foolish  as  it  is  contemptible. 
The  honor  of  a  nation  is  its  life.  Deliberately  to  abandon  it^  is 
to  commit  an  act  of  political  suicide.    There  is  treason  in  the 


sentiment,  avowed  in  llie  langoogc  of  some,  aod  betrayed  bj 
the  cuuiluct  of  others,  that  wu  ougbt  to  bear  any  thing  from 
Fraiiec,  riitlier  than  go  to  war  with  her.  Tbti  nation,  which 
can  [irefor  disgrace  to  danger  ia  prepared  for  u  Miuter  and  dn 
serves  one. 

Au£Ric[ra  \ 


Fnbnwry  ZTlh,  ITW.  j 
The  emisaariea  of  France  when  driven  to  every  other  cxra 
ent  for  extenuating  ber  depredations,  have  a  laat  refuge  in  ti 
example  of  Great  Britain.     The  treatment  wbieh  we  now  receinH] 
from  France  (say  tliey)  is  not  worse  than  that  which  we  have  rt* 
ceived  from  Great  Britain.     If  this  apology  were  founded  in  fact, 
it  would  still  be  a  miserable  Bubtorfuge.     For  what  excosa  ia  it 
to  France  or  wliat  c.on.'^olation  to  us,  that  she,  our  boasted  fricnJ 
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or  debauched  adherents  are  mean  or  prostrate  enough  to  re-echo 
the  excuse. 

Let  us  grant,  for  argument  sake,  all  that  can  be  pretended  on 
this  subject,  namely,  that  through  want  of  energy  in  our  admin- 
istration, or  from  the  opinion  which  it  entertained  of  the  situation 
of  the  country,  there  has  been  too  much  patience  under  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain — Is  this  really  a  justification  to  France? 
Is  a  defect  of  vigor  in  the  government  of  one  country,  or  an  under- 
estimate of  its  means  for  repelling  injury,  a  sufficient  cause  for 
another  government,  lavish  in  profession  of  friendship,  to  imitate 
towards  it  the  aggressions  which  it  has  suffered  from  an  oppres- 
sor? What  in  private  life  would  be  said  of  that  man,  who  called 
himself  the  friend  of  another,  because  the  last  had  too  passively 
allowed  a  third,  the  enemy  of  both,  to  wrest  from  him  a  portion 
of  his  property,  should  deduce  from  this  a  pretext  to  strip  him  of 
the  remainder?  Has  language  epithets  too  severe  for  such  a 
character?  Is  not  the  guilt  of  unjust  violence  in  a  case  like  this 
aggravated  by  that  of  hypocrisy  and  perfidy  ? 

But  this  is  not  our  only  reply.  The  truth  is  (and  a  truth  we 
may  boldly  proclaim)  that  we  never  did  tolerate  the  aggressions 
of  Great  Britain ;  that  we  have  steadily  resisted  them,  and  re- 
sisted them  with  success.  In  the  respectable  attitude  of  an  armed 
negotiation,  seconded  by  the  selfdenying  and  very  influential 
measure  of  an  embargo,  we  sent  to  demand  a  revocation  of  the 
orders  under  which  we  sufibrcd,  and  retribution  for  the  losses 
which  we  had  sustained.  The  orders  were  revoked  and  the  re- 
tribution has  been  stipulated,  and  the  stipulation  is  in  a  course  of 
honorable  and  liberal  execution.  The  redress  of  ancient  griev- 
ances, on  the  ground  of  a  reciprocity,  demanded  by  every  princi- 
ple of  rectitude,  has  been  superadded  to  that  of  more  recent  ones. 

Our  flags  at  this  moment  proudly  wave  on  the  ramparts  which 
had  been  so  long  detained  from  us ;  and  Indian  butcheries  along 
the  whole  extent  of  our  vast  frontier  have  been  terminated. 
More  than  this — the  redress  obtained  from  Great  Britain  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  happy  accommodation  of  our  dispute  with 
Spain,  of  the  recognition  of  our  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  boundary  equal  to  our 
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Tiiese  are  the  fruits  (and  immense  fruits 
lii'iiigh  temperate  resistauce  to  the  aggres- 

yy  :>cuse  false,  that  our  government  has 
' '/'-  as  France  is  now  doing.  Except  here 
irj(;gu]arity  of  the  commander  of  a  par- 
'•iK'  clear  right  which  the  law  of  nations 
i-^  not  now  respected  by  Great  Britain, 
ill  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  neutral 
[I'll!  powers. 

iv-'iicstioD  on  which  France  bottoms  her 
i  ivuloua  and  a  colorless  pretext.  'Tis  to 
1 1  >  consider  a  temporary  forbearance  as  a 
L<^'<.'— to  pretend,  above  all,  to  retaliate  that 
•  ■.].  has  ceased,  and  has  been  redressed. 
'  include,  that  our  real  crime  in  the  eyes 
I  ilic  temerity  to  think  and  to  act  for  our- 
!•■  headlong  into  war  with  Great  Britoia; 
:iiiis  of  our  commerce,  from  the  uatural 
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ship,  and  a  spirit  of  virtuous  moderation,  will  induce  us  still  to 
wish  that  there  may  be  some  error  in  appearances — that  the  views 
of  France  are  not  as  violent  and  as  hostile  as  thej  seem  to  be — 
that  an  amicable  explanation  may  yet  dispel  the  impending 
douds,  and  brighten  the  political  horizon  with  a  happy  reconcil- 
iation. 

Amebigus. 


V. 

March  18th,  1797. 

I  have  asserted,  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  us 
and  other  neutral  powers  has  been  at  no  period  so  exceptionable, 
as  that  of  France  at  the  present  juncture.  A  more  distinct  view 
of  this  truth  may  be  useful,  which  will  be  assisted  by  a  retro- 
spect of  the  principal  acts  of  violation  on  both  sides. 

Though  the  circumstances  were  cotemporarily  disclosed  in  all 
our  newspapers,  yet  so  blind  and  deaf  were  we  rendered  by  our 
partiality  for  France,  that  few  among  us,  till  very  lately,  have 
been  aware,  that  the  first  of  those  acts  is  fairly  chargeable  upon 
her.  Such,  notwithstanding,  is  the  fact.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  is  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  9th  of  May, 
1793,  which  reciting  that  neutral  flags  are  not  respected  by  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  enumerating  some  instances  of  alleged 
violation,  proceeds  to  authorize  the  vessels  of  war  and  cruisers 
of  France  to  arrest  and  conduct  into  her  ports  aU  neutral  vessels 
which  are  found  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  provisions  belong- 
ing to  neutralsj  or  merchandises  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France, 
the  latter  to  be  c^fiscated  as  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
the  former  to  be  detained,  but  paid  for  according  to  their  value 
at  the  places  for  which  they  were  destined. 

The  instances  enumerated  as  the  pretext  for  so  direct  and 
formal  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  except  two, 
turn  upon  the  pretension  to  capture  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the 
ships  of  a  friend.    Of  the  remaining  two,  one  is  the  case  of  an 
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iinerican  vessel  going  from  FatTimvih  to  iSt  Maloes  witli  a  cargo 
of  wtic?at,  wliich  the  decree  states  vdb  taJcen  by  an  English  frigate 
and  tarried  into  Germany,  wberc  tbc  agCDts  of  ibe  Eogliafa  go?- 
crnmrnl  detained  llic  cargo,  upon  s  pn>mi«  to  pay  ihc  valae, 
as  not  being  fur  Frcui^h  itccotiDt;  theotbcria  tbn  cose  of  some 
French  piissengers  going  in  a  Qnxxxvumol  from  Chdix  lo  Ba^fonnB, 
who  were  plundered  on  the  piiii«agn  by  the  crew  of  «n  Eoj^lisb 
privateer. 

There  ia  no  question  but  that  Qroat  Britain,  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  war,  has  claimed  and  exercised  tbc  riffbt  of  uapturiag 
ihe  property  of  her  enemies  foiiud  in  neutral  bottoms,  tind  it  baa 
been  unanswerably  demonatratt-d,  that  for  t.lit.s  slict  lina  the  »aa&- 
lion  of  the  general  law  of  nations.  Hat  Fnioe*?,  from  the  ex«frj| 
cise  of  that  right  by  Great  Britain,  when  not  lorbiddcn  by  a 
treaty,  can  certainly  derive  no  justification  for  the  imitatian  "4 
the  practiee,  in  opposition  to  the  priKsiso  and  peremptory  atipi 
tion^  of  her  treaties,  Every  truaty  which  cstalilisbeil  tbc  ralofl 
"free  s/iips  free  gooi/.i,"  mnsthave  contemplated  the  unrqual  0 
ration  of  that  rule  tu  the  contracting  parlies,  when  one  V 
i><'!ii'f.  thii   nl1ii>r  :it  wnv-    InnUinn  Tdr  in  Horn  niflpn  linn   U*th»ti 
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the  mere  irregularity  of  particular  agents — it  is  unjustifiable  to 
ascribe  to  a  government,  as  the  result  of  a  premeditated  plan, 
and  to  use  as  the  ground  of  reprisals,  a  single  case  of  irregularity 
happening  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  gov- 
ernment. France  was  bound  to  have  waited  for  more  full  evi- 
dence. There  was  no  warrant  in  a  solitary  precedent  for  general 
retaliation;  even  if  we  could  admit  the  detestable  doctrine,  that 
the  injustice  of  one  belligerent  power  towards  neutral  nations  is 
a  warrant  for  similar  injustice  in  another. 

The  violation  of  the  courtesy  of  war  in  the  instance  of  the 
French  passengers,  however  brutal  in  itself,  was  truly  a  frivo- 
lous pretext  for  the  decree.  The  frequency  of  irregular  conduct 
in  the  commanders  and  crews  of  privateers,  even  in  contempt  of 
the  regulations  of  their  own  governments,  naturally  explains 
such  a  transaction  into  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and  forbids 
the  imputation  of  it  to  their  governments.  There  never  w^as  a 
war  in  which  similar  outrages  did  not  occur  in  spite  of  the  most 
sincere  endeavors  to  prevent  them. 

The  natural  and  plain  conclusion  is,  that  the  decree  in  ques- 
tion was  a  wanton  proceeding  in  the  French  government,  un- 
countenanced  by  the  previous  conduct  either  of  its  enemies,  or 
of  the  neutral  nations  who  were  destined  to  punishment  for  their 
faults. 

For,  the  first  order  of  the  British  government  authorizing  the 
seizure  of  provisions  is  dated  the  sixth  of  June,  1793,  nearly  a 
month  posterior  to  the  French  decree.  As  there  is  not  the  least 
vestige  of  any  prior  order,  the  presumption  is  that  none  ever  ex- 
isted. If  any  had  existed,  the  course  of  things  has  been  such  as 
to  afford  a  moral  certainty  that  it  would  have  appeared.  The 
subsequent  date  of  the  British  order  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  argument,  that  the  affair  of  the  vessel  carried  to  Guernsey 
was  nothing  more  than  a  particular  irregularity. 

The  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  the  celerity  of  commuLication  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, leave  no  doubt  that  the  decree  of  May  the  9th,  was  known 
in  London  before  the  order  of  June  the  6th.  It  follows,  that 
France  herself  furnished  to  Great  Britain  the  example  and  the 
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pretext  for  the  most  odious  of  the  metuiurca  with  which  sha  is 
cliargeable ;  and,  tbat  so  far  ae  precedent  can  justif/  crime,  Gnu 
Britaiu  may  find  ia  tho  conduct  of  France  the  vindication  of 
her  own. 

An  obvioaa  reflection  presents  itself.  How  great  was  the  in- 
fatuation of  France  thus  to  set  the  cxamplu  of  an  interruption  of 
neutral  commerce  iu  provisions,  in  the  freedom  of  which  she  wss 
BO  much  more  interested  than  her  adversaries.  If  the  detentieo 
of  the  cargo  at  Guernsey  was  a.  bait,  wc  cnnnot  but  be  astoiiish- 
ed  at  the  stupid  Jevity  with  which  it  VM  Bwullowcd. 

AVe  are  no  less  struck  with  tlio  eager  precipitancy  with  ivbich 
France  seized  the  pretext  for  a,  formal  and  systematio  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  jiowera;  equally  regardless  of  tho  obligk- 
tions  of  treaty  and  of  tiie  injunctions  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
presumption  of  the  connivance  of  tho  neutral  power  in  inl 
tions  of  its  rights  is  the  only  colorable  ground  for  the  Frcnoll 
idea  of  retaliation  on  the  sufferers.  Here  the  yet  early  stage  of 
the  war  and  the  recency  of  the  facta  alleged  as  motives  u>  Ibe 
decree,  preclude  the  supposition  of  conaivance.  The  unjiM 
violence  of  France,   consequently,  in   resorting  to  retaliftliai|| 
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France  extended  to  aU  provisions^  that  of  Grreat  Britain  to  cer- 
tain kinds  only,  corn,  flour,  and  meal. 

The  French  decree,  as  to  the  United  States,  was  repeatedly 
suspended  and  revived.  As  to  other  neutral  nations,  it  con- 
tinued a  permanent  precedent  to  sanction  the  practice  of  Great 
Britain. 

This  decretal  versatility  is  alone  complete  evidence  of  want 
of  principle.  It  is  the  more  censurable,  because  it  is  ascertained 
that  it  proceeded,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  corrupt  source.  The 
sacred  power  of  law-making  became  the  minister  and  the  ac- 
complice of  private  rapine.  Decrees  exacted  by  the  solemn 
obligations  of  treaty,  were  sacrificed  to  sea  rovers — to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  prey,  for  the  seizure  of  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  condignly  punished.* 

The  next  and  most  injurious  of  the  acts  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  order  of  the  6th  of  November,  1793,  which  instructs  the 
commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  stop,  detain,  and 
carry  in  for  adjudication  all  ships,  laden  with  the  produce  of  any 
French  colony,  or  carrying  provisions  or  other  supplies  for  the 
use  of  such  colony.  It  was  under  the  cover  of  this  order,  that 
were  committed  the  numerous  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  sending  an  envoy  to  Great 
Britain.  ^ 

The  terms  of  this  order  were  ambiguous,  warranting  a  sus- 
picion that  they  were  designed  to  admit  of  an  oppressive  in- 
terpretation, and  yet  to  leave  room  for  a  disavowal  of  it 
Whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the  order  was  in 
feet  misconstrued  by  the  British  officers  and  tribunals  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  certain  that  the  British  government,  almost 
as  soon  as  their  construction  was  known  in  England,  not  only 
disclaimed  it,  but  issued  a  new  order,  dated  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1794,  revoking  that  of  the  sixth  of  November,  and  ex- 
pressly restraining  the  power  to  detain  and  carry  in  vessels  for 

*  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  mentions  (as  was  known  at  the  time) 
that  one  repeal  was  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  owners  of  a  privateer,  which 
had  captured  the  yaluablo  American  ship  Laurens,  to  give  effect  to  her  condemna- 
ti<m. 
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adjudication  to  sucJi,  iia  wi^ro  latlen  wilU  Uio  pmduirot  a  /WwA 
t«2am^guiiig  from  a  port  in  the  island  to  a  port  in  Europe,  ll 
such  na  were  Jaden  with  the  li/xproduoe  betonginff  (omtbJKtaof  t 
wliilliersoever  bound,  to  »ud%  as  were  ladm  in  whole  u 
tmtii.  naml  or  military  storr^  houml  to  o  Frmdi  i*land. 

This  last  order  obviated  in  ftgrcut  mvasurc  the  miediicf  4I 
the  former ;  and  though  its  principles  w«re  in  some  respect  sudi  | 
we  ought  never  to  recognize,  yot  were  ihey  ixiaformablo  ' 
the  pritcttee  of  the  principal  mnrilirae  powers  iu  tinte 
modern  vian,  especially  of  France  and  Great  Ilritain. 

These  acta  comprise  the  whole  of  those  tm  which  tJie  Britt 
the  spoliations  have  been  foaudcd.  Taken  with  nil  tho  Intiiuded 
construction  adopted  by  the  British  ofEoers  and  tiourts  in  1 
West  Indies,  they  fimount  to  Ihiu,  »»d  to  nomore,— "(AevvM 
and  appropriations  0/ oirr  com,  Jloiir,  and  mtal,tfoing   to  a  Fit 
port,  on  tlie  coudilion  of  paying  fur  Oam—ihe  utisstrt  ami  eatifii 
of  our  vean'^U  with  their  cargoes,  when  laden  with  the  proJnet  U 
a  French  colony,  or  in  the  act  of  carrying  provieiona  1 
supplies  for  the  use  of  such  colony."    Our  trade  with  1 

luTXi-lf.   exri^nt    in    roni.    {lour,    und  mmil.  iknd    in  rainlmhniirld 
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are  now  likewise  oificially  informed  that  a  French  consular 
tribunal  at  Cadiz  has  condemned  neutral  vessels  carried  in  there 
on  the  same  broad  principle.  The  evil  to  us  has  been  magnified 
by  various  aggravations.  Our  vessels  going  from  one  neutral 
port  to  another,  even  our  vessels  going  from  French  ports,  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  piratical  spirit  which  dictated  those 
edicts.  Outrage,  imprisonment,  fetters,  disease  and  death,  in- 
flicted»or  brought  upon  the  commanders  and  crews  of  our  ves- 
sels, cause  the  bitter  cup  of  our  sufferings  to  overflow,  and 
leave  the  imagination  at  a  loss  for  a  parallel  without  seeking  for 
it  in  the  ferocious  regions  of  Barbary. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  British  order  of  November  was  a 
just  subject  of  reproach  to  its  authors.  What  shall  be  said  of 
the  perfidious  ambiguity  of  the  French  decree  of  the  2d  of  July, 
1796?  When  retaliation  of  the  partial  injuries  which  neutral 
nations  had  suffered  from  the  enemies  of  France  was  denounced, 
who  could  have  dreamt  that  an  universal  war  on  their  trade  was 
meditated?  Who  that  has  a  spark  of  the  American  in  his  soul 
can  refuse  his  utmost  indignation,  as  well  at  the  manner  as  at 
the  matter  of  this  atrocious  proceeding?  Not  only  the  par- 
tisans of  France,  the  advocates  for  the  honor  of  republican 
government,  but  the  friends  of  human  nature,  must  desire  that 
the  final  explanation  may  reject,  as  a  crindnal  abuse,  the  practice 
upon  that  decree,  and  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  mischiefs 
which  it  has  occasioned. 

But  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  (still  exclaim  the  dupes  or 
hirelings  of  France,)  that  abominable  instrument  is  the  Pan- 
dora's box  from  which  all  our  misfortunes  issue.  When  that 
instrument  was  confirmed,  who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
better? 

Peace,  ye  seduced  or  seducing  babblers  I  Had  Denmark  or 
Sweden  any  share  in  making  that  reprobated  treaty  ?  Besides 
the  refutation  of  your  flimsy  pretence,  by  Jhe  ill-treatment  in 
other  shapes  of  several  of  the  neutral  powers  in  Europe — by  the 
information  from  Cadiz  of  the  indiscriminate  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  neutral  vessels  going  to  or  coming  from  English 
ports — do  ye  not  read  in  the  recent  accounts  from  St.  Bartholo- 
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mews,  a  Sioedish  islanti,  that  not  Americana  only,  tbat  Dram, 
that  Swfdes,  that  all  the  neutral  nations  partake  in  the  common 
calamity — alike  the  prey  of  a  devouring  rapnctty?  Will  ye 
Btill  tbc-E  insist  on  the  barefaced  impostarc  of  ascribing  to  Uie 
treaty  grievances  which  are  the  mens  effects  of  a  sjiiril  of  oppres- 
sion and  rapine  ?  liead  the  letter  of  Mr.  Shipwith  to  Mr,  Mon- 
roe, dated  at  Paris,  the  third  of  Oetober,  1794,  pricrr  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Jay.  Ilemember  that  he '  Li  an 
American  agent,  acting  under  tlie  eye  of  an  American  minister, 
and  that  both  the  minister  and  the  agent  are  distinguished  by  a 
partiality  for  France,  which  exempts  them  from  the  auKpicion  of 
exaggerating  her  misdeeds.  What  does  that  letter  tell  ua? 
Why,  in  express  terms,  that  "  innitjikrable  embarrai<sment« 
and  difficullies  had  for  a  long  lime  oppressed  our  commerce  m 
different ]Mirts  (f  lite  republic — that  if  the  French  government  did 
not  soon  remedy  the  incessant  aiuaea  and  vexations  practised  daily 
upon  our  mercliaiits,  Ute  trade  of  (A«  Unitai  Stalea  with  Frata 
must  cease."  Ilence  may  we  leom,  that  long  before  our  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  vexations  of  our  trade  la  the  i>ort3  of 
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March  30, 1798. 

The  enlightened  friends  of  America  never  saw  greater  occasion 
of  disquietude  than  at  the  present  juncture.  Our  nation, 
through  its  official  organs,  has  been  treated  with  studied  con- 
tempt and  systematic  insult :  essential  rights  of  the  country  are 
perseveringly  violated,  and  its  independence  and  liberty  event- 
ually threatened,  by  the  most  flagitious,  despotic,  and  vindictive 
government  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind ;  by  a 
government  marching  with  hasty  and  colossal  strides  to  universal 
empire — and  in  the  execution  of  this  hideous  project,  wielding 
wilJi  absolute  authority  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  most  en- 
thralled, but  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  In  a  situation  like 
this,  how  great  is  the  cause  to  lament,  how  afflicting  to  every 
heart,  alive  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  its  country,  to  observe, 
that  distracted  and  inefficient  councils,  that  a  palsied  and  uncon- 
scious state  of  the  public  mind,  afiford  too  little  assurance  of 
measures  adequate  either  to  the  urgency  of  the  evils  which  are 
felt,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  are  in  prospect. 

When  Great  Britain  attempted  to  wrest  from  us  those  rights, 
without  which  we  must  have  descended  from  the  rank  of  free- 
men, a  keen  and  strong  sense  of  injury  and  danger  ran  with 
electric  swiftness  through  the  breasts  of  our  citizens.  The  mass 
and  weight  of  talents,  property,  and  character,  hastened  to  con- 
federate in  the  public  cause.  The  great  body  of  our  community 
every  where  burnt  with  a  holy  zeal  to  defend  it^  and  were  eager 
to  make  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

K  the  nation  with  which  we  were  called  to  contend  was  then 
the  preponderating  power  of  Europe ;  if  by  her  great  wealth  and 
the  success  of  her  arms  she  was  in  a  condition  to  bias  or  to  awe 
the  cabinets  of  princes ;  if  her  fleets  covered  and  domineered 
over  the  ocean,  facilitating  depredation  and  invasion ;   if  the 
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pciialtius  iii'  rebellion  liung  orcr  aa  unsaccesaful  contest; 
Amcric!!  was  yet  in  the  cradle  of  her  political  exUtenoe;  it 
population  little  exceedcil  two  mlUioaif ;  if  she  was  without  _ 
crnmcnt,  without  fleets  or  armie^  arsenalij,  or  magaztiics,  vriA- 
out  iiiiliuiry  knowledge;  still  bercitiisens  liitd  aju?ta.nd  elevated 
sense  of  her  rights,  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  the  attack  upon  tliumi  Haw  the  conduct  of  her  ndve*- 
anTy  without  Apology  or  extenuation ;  «ud  uiulcr  tho  impulsu  ol 
these  impressions  and  views,  determined,  with  little  abort  of  unatu- 
mity,  to  brave  every  hazard  iu  her  defence. 

This  nuignaiiimoas  spirit  waB  the  euro  pledge  that  nil  tbo 
energies  of  tbe  country  would  be  tixcrtcd  to  bring  ull  it«  rt 
Bource-s  into  action;  that  whatever  wag  possible  woald  be 
towfirila  cft'ectual  opposition;  and  this,  cutnbined  with  the 
nicnse  udvautage  of  distance,  warranted  the  cxpuctution  of 
mate  success.  The  event  justified  llifl  expectation  and  rewi 
the  gioriouM  spirit  from  which  it  was  dorived. 

Far  (Ullereiit  is  the  picture  of  our  present  situation  ! 
five  tyrants  of  France,  aller  binding  in  chaiita  their  owa  ca 
men.  after  uro^tratine  surrounding  nalioua.  and  vanauEshii 
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But  though  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  will  not  permit  it  to  be  suspected  that  a  majority 
either  in  our  public  councils  or  in  the  community  can  be  so 
degraded  or  infatuated ;  yet  to  the  firm  and  independent  lover 
of  his  country,  there  are  appearances  at  once  mortifying  and 
alarming. 

Among  those  who  divide  our  legislative  councils,  we  perceive 
hitherto,  on  the  one  side,  unremitting  eflforts  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  despots  of  France,  to  vilify  and  discredit  our  own  govern- 
ment, of  course  to  destroy  its  necessary  vigor,  and  to  distract  the 
opinions  and  to  damp  the  zeal  of  our  citizens — what  is  worse,  to 
divert  their  aflFections  from  their  own  to  a  foreign  country ;  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  as  yet  seen  neither  expanded  views 
of  our  situation,  nor  measures  at  all  proportioned  to  the  serious- 
ness and  extent  of  the  danger.  While  our  independence  is  me- 
naced, little  more  is  heard  than  of  guarding  our  trade,  and  this 
too  in  very  feeble  and  tremulous  accents. 

In  the  community,  though  in  a  sounder  state  than  its  repre- 
sentatives, we  discover  the  vestiges  of  the  same  divisions  which 
enervate  our  councils.  A  few — happily,  a  contemptible  few — 
prostituted  to  a  foreign  enemy,  seem  willing  that  their  country 
should  become  a  province  to  Franco.  Some  of  these  dire  even 
to  insinuate  the  treasonable  and  parricidal  sentiment,  that  in  case 
of  invasion  they  would  join  the  standard  of  France.  Another 
and  a  more  considerable  part  are  weak  enough  to  appear  dispos- 
ed to  sacrifice  our  commerce,  to  endure  every  indignity,  and  even 
to  become  tributary,  rather  than  to  encounter  war  or  to  increase 
the  chances  of  it ;  as  if  a  nation  could  preserve  any  rights — could 
even  retain  its  freedom — which  should  conduct  itself  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  passive  obedience  to  injury  and  outrage;  as  if  the  de- 
basement of  the  public  mind  did  not  include  the  debasement  of 
the  individual  mind,  and  the  dereliction  of  whatever  adorns  or 
exalts  human  nature ;  as  if  there  could  be  any  security  in  com- 
pounding with  tyranny  and  injustice  by  degrading  compliances ; 
as  if  submission  to  the  existing  violations  of  our  sovereignty 
would  not  invite  still  greater,  and  whet  the  appetite  to  devour 
us  by  the  allurement  of  an  unresisting  prey ;  as  if  war  was  ever 
G  41 
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to  be  averU'd  by  betraying  unitqui vocally  s  pnsillaEumoofl  d 
of  it  as  tbc  greatest  of  ail  eviU- 

Thia  country  had  doubtlea*  powerful  motives  to  o\iluviU« 
peace.  It  is  its  policy,  for  the  aake  of  this  objeot,  to  go  q  gnal 
way  in  yielding  secondary  interesta,  and  to  meet  injury  willi  pa- 
tience, as  long  £is  it  could  he  done;  n-itliout  tbo  aiaDifest  abaodua- 
oient  of  e^sscDtial  rights — without  iilisolulcdiKliauor.  But  to  do 
more  than  this  is  suicide  in  (loy  pt^oplc  who  have  thu  luast 
chance  of  contending  with  effect.  The  conduct  of  our  govoni- 
uient  has  corresponded  with  the  cogent  induocmcnu  to  a  pnci 
syBtem.  Towards  Great  Britain  it  displayc'd  forlieonuiot 
towards  France  it  hath  shown  humility.  In  the  case  of  Gw 
Britain  its  moderation  was  attended  with  success.  But  tho  inet- 
ornble  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  oppnnisors  of  uobappj 
France  bar  all  the  avenu<.'s  to  reconciliation  m  well  ws  to  rcdrrBi, 
aeeumulatingupon  us  injury  and  insult,  till  there  is  no  choice  left 
but  between  resistam.i-  and  infamy.  My  couutrymen,  una  ye 
hepilalo  which  to  prt  11  r ':'  Can  ye  consent  lo  tartc  tW  hrutaliaiM^^ 
cup  of  disgrace ;    to  wear  the  livery  of  foreign  musters ;  ta  n^| 
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experienced  officers  ready  to  form  an  array  under  the  command 
of  the  same  illustrious  chief  who  before  led  them  to  victory  and 
glory,  and  who,  if  the  occasion  tihould  require  it,  could  not  hesi- 
tate to  obey  the  summons  of  his  country  ;  what  a  striking  and 
encouraging  contrast  does  this  situation  in  many  respects  pre- 
sent, to  that  in  which  we  defied  the  thunder  of  Britain  I  What 
is  there  in  it  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  cowardice  and  baseness  of 
a  tame  surrender  of  our  rights  to  France  ? 

The  question  is  unnecessary.  The  people  of  America  are 
neither  idiots  nor  dastards.  They  did  not  break  one  yoke  to  put 
on  another.  Though  a  portion  of  them  have  been  hitherto  mis- 
led ;  yet  not  even  these,  still  less  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
can  be  long  unaware  of  the  true  situation,  or  blind  to  the  treach- 
erous arts  by  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  hoodwinked.  The 
unfaithful  and  guilty  leaders  of  a  foreign  faction,  unmasked  in  all 
their  intrinsic  deformity,  must  quickly  shrink  from  the  scene  ap* 
palled  and  confounded.  The  virtuous  whom  they  have  led 
astray  will  renounce  their  exotic  standard.  Honest  men  of  all 
parties  will  unite  to  maintain  and  defend  the  honor  and  the 
sovereignty  of  their  country. 

The  crisis  demands  it.  Tis  folly  to  dissemble.  The  despots 
of  France  are  waging  war  against  us.  Intoxicated  with  success 
and  the  inordinate  love  of  power,  they  virtually  threaten  our  in- 
dependence. All  amicable  means  have  in  vain  been  tried  towards 
accommodation.  The  problem  now  to  bo  solved  is  whether  we 
will  maintain  or  surrender  our  sovereignty.  To  maintain  it  with 
firmness  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties,  the  most  glorious  of  tasks^ 
The  happiness  of  our  country,  the  honor  of  the  American  name 
demands  it ;  the  genius  of  independence  exhorts  to  it ;  the  se- 
cret mourning  voice  of  oppressed  millions  in  the  very  country 
whose  despots  menace  us,  admonish  to  it  by  their  suffering  ex- 
ample; the  offended  dignity  of  man  commands  us  not  to  be 
accessory  to  its  further  degradation ;  reverence  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe  enjoins  us  not  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
modern  Titans*  who  erect  their  impious  crests  against  him  and 
vainly  imagine  they  can  subvert  his  eternal  throne. 

*  A  race  of  giants  fabled  of  old  to  have  made  war  on  heayen. 
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Hut  'tis  not  enough  to  resist.  Ti«  requisilP  to  regiet  whi 
energy.  Tliiit  will  be  a  narrow  view  of  our  KiMintion  wtiicb  does 
not  L-uu  tern  plate  ibal  w«  may  be  callei],  Al  our  very  doors,  to 
dct'enii  our  indepeudenee  and  liberty,  &nd  whJuti  doeitnol  provide 
against  it  by  bringing  into  activity  and  complntely  organizing 
all  the  resources  of  our  country.  A  respectable  naval  force 
ought  to  protect  our  t-ornmerw,  and  a  respcctablo  army  ongbt 
both  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  invasion,  by  Ipssc&ing  ihc  ap- 
parent chance  of  success,  and  to  gunrontee  us  not  only  Rgiiiml 
the  signal  auccesa  of  such  an  attempt,  but  against  tlw?  «(.Tiou» 
though  ]i!irtial  calamities,  whioli  in  that  caw  would  certainly  nwail 
na  if  we  have  to  rely  on  militia  alone  against  the  eulerpriaes  of 
vcteruTi  troops,  drenched  in  blood  and  slaughter,  and  led  br; 
skilful  and  daring  chief. 

Tnm  MA^l.tt». 
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have  viewed  without  detestation,  so  hateful  an  instrument  ol 
cruelty  and  bloodshed;  that  a  people  having  an  enlightened  and 
ardent  attachment  to  genuine  liberty,  should  have  contemplated 
without  horror  so  tremendous  an  engine  of  despotism  and  slavery. 
The  film  indeed  begins  to  be  removed,  but  the  vision  of  many  of 
those  who  have  been  under  its  influence  is  not  yet  restored  to  the 
necessary  energy  or  clearness. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  our  national  safety  and  welfare, 
that  the  remaining  obscurity  should  be  speedily  dispelled.  Till 
this  shall  be  the  case,  we  shall  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

To  exhibit  the  hydra  in  all  its  horrible  pre-eminence  of  guilt 
and  mischief,  would  require  volumes.  Slight  sketches,  chiefly  to 
portray  its  character  in  reference  to  other  nations,  are  all  that  will 
comport  with  the  plan  of  these  papers. 

In  retracing  the  progress  of  a  war  which  has  immersed  Europe 
in  blood  and  calamity,  it  is  an  error  as  common  as  it  is  strange  to 
acquit  France  of  responsibility,  and  throw  the  whole  blame  upon 
her  adversaries.  This  is  a  principal  source  of  the  indulgence 
which  is  shown  to  the  extravagances  and  enormities  of  her  revo- 
lution. And  yet  the  plainest  facts  demonstrate  that  the  reverse 
of  this  supposition  is  far  more  agreeable  to  truth.  It  required 
all  the  bold  imposing  pretences  of  the  demagogues  of  France, 
all  the  docile  partiality  of  a  warm  admiration  for  her  revolu- 
tion, to  have  secured  a  moment's  success  to  so  glaring  a  decep- 
tion. 

The  origin  of  the  war  is  usually  charged  to  the  treaty  of 

Pilnitz  and  to  the  counter-revolutionary  projects  of  the  parties 
to  it. 

To  this  day  we  are  without  authentic  and  accurate  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  that  treaty.  Taking  its  existence  for  granted 
there  is  not  the  least  proof  that  it  comprehended  any  other  powers 
than  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia.  Beyond  these  therefore  un- 
less suspicion  be  substituted  for  fact,  it  could  not  aflFord  even  a 
pretext  for  hostility.  It  is  likewise  certain  that,  after  the  date 
assigned  to  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  the  emperor,  who  was  the  re- 
puted head  of  the  confederacy,  gave  strong  proof  of  the  renunci- 
ation of  its  object,  if  hostile  to  the  revolution,  by  signifying. 
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thraur^h  liis  ininisler:^,  U)  M  itus  foreign  Courts,  bift(1eu.>rrainalion 
to  ftc<i«i(;«ce  in  llii!  Ooiistilulion  ot  1792,  aooepted  bv 
thu  XV  I. 

The  diplomatic  corrrspondenoe  botveeo  Franca  and  Aostrifc 
which  preceded  the  rupture,  ovincoH  that  iho  Ircaly  of  Piluita  wm 
not  the  cause  of  the  wnr,  for  it  is  not  even  nwDtiiiooii.     Tiic  im- 
racdiiito  ost«nsibli?  cause,  as  it  there  npjwara,  wna  lb«  rwfusul  of 
Austria  to  disnrm  in  L-oniphaooi;  with  thu  ]>un!mptory  il'^niAndi 
France:  a  demaml  to  wliicli  thin  nppareitllj'  very  Tnttaiin»hte 
piy  was  given — that  Friinoo  hail  [«vvi(Mialv  armed  to  a  grcal^ 
extt>nt ;  and  that  Austria  could  not  safely  reduce  hcF  force  while 
France  remained  in  so  disturbed  and  inHamcd  a  »t»t<>  as  to  leave 
her  iH'ishbora  every  moment  esfioacd  to  tbo  enlerpriaes 
revolutionary  fervor.     Tliero  is  no  al^olutc  criterion  by  which' 
can  be  pronounced  whelhcr  ihia  reply  wiia  merely  u  protest 
the  dictate  of  a  serious  apprehension.     But  il  is  wrlain  thai 
corrt-'spondence  discovers  great  uppcnmntw  of  modi^nition 
candor,  on  the  part  of  ttie  imperial  cubiiiut.  nnd  tt  1*  not  tt»  be 
nit'd,  thill  the  state  of  efl'erveseence  of  the  French  nation  al 
innrtiiri'  fiirnishiid  real  cfluwof  nlnrmtn  tJin  npiok 
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Admitting  nevertheless  that  the  true  source  of  the  war  with 
Austria  and  Prussia  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity,  there  is 
none  as  to  the  wars  in  which  France  became  subsequently  en- 
gaged. It  is  clear  as  to  them  that  she  was  the  original  ag- 
gressor. 

It  api^ared  from  cotemporary  testimony  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  that  assembly  which  dethroned  the  king,  was  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  revolutionary  frenzy,  to  declare  itself  "-4  Committee  of  In- 
surreetion  of  the  whole  human  race,  for  the  purpose  of  overturn- 
ing all  existing  government."  This  extravagant  declaration 
'surpasses  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  ample  record  of  human 
madness.  It  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostility  against  mankind. 
The  republic  of  America  no  less  than  the  despotism  of  Turkey 
was  included  in  the  anathema.  It  breathed  that  wild  and  ex- 
cessive spirit  of  fanaticism  which  would  scruple  no  means  of  es- 
tablishing its  favorite  tenets;  and  which,  in  its  avowed  object, 
threatening  the  disorganization  of  all  governments,  warranted  a 
universal  combination  to  destroy  the  monstrous  system  of  which 
it  was  the  soul. 

The  decrees  of  the  19th  of  November  and  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, 1792,  were  modifications  of  the  same  spirit.  The  first 
offered  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  people  who  should 
wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  charged  the  executive  power 
to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  that  assistance,  and  to  de- 
fend Oiose  citizens  who  had  been  or  might  be  vexed  for  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

The  last  declared  that  the  French  nation  would  treat  as  ene- 
mies any  people  who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality^ 
were  desirous  of  [)reserving,  recalling,  or  entering  into  accommo- 
dation with  their  prince  and  privileged  castes. 

The  first  was  a  general  signal  to  insurrection  and  revolt.  It 
was  an  invitation  to  the  seditious  of  every  country,  in  pursuit  of 
chimerical  schemes  of  more  perfect  liberty,  to  conspire  under  the 
patronage  of  France  against  the  established  government,  how- 
ever free.  To  assist  a  people  in  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  already  begun,  is  both  justifiable  and  laudable; 
but  to  incite  to  revolution  every  where  by  indiscriminate  offers 
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i>r  assistance  beroreliand,  is  to  )nvad«  and  Midivnger  the  ftnmi 
lion  of  social  trnnquillity.  There  »  no  term  of  rvproncli  or  «; 
cratinn  too  strong  for  so  flugitious  an  alleinpt. 

The  Inst  of  tlie  two  decrees  »  ooV  merely  in  apiril — iti»ia 
IiTitis  equivalent  to  n  mauifeato  of  war  agaiust  every  nation  har- 
ing  a  prince  or  nobility.  It  declared  explicitly  and  fomially, 
that  the  Frencli  nation  will  treat  cm  enemks  every  people^  who  nutj 
desire  to  preserve  or  restore  a  govurnmuntorthal  cliamcUsr. 

It  is  inipossibln  not  to  ft-cl  the  utmoet  in'iignntion  agujusl.: 
presumjUnoua  and  so  odious  n  intinaurc.  It  was  not  only  U> 
ter  the  embers  of  a  gein.-ral  conQagration  in  Kurupc;  it  waa  to 
interfere  cocrcively  in  the  interior  WTangemenUi  of  oUier  nations; 
it  was  to  dictate  to  them,  under  the  penalty  of  the  veugeanca 
France,  what  form  of  government  they  should  live  under 
to  forbid  them  to  pursue  their  political  happinu&a  in  tbcir 
way  ;  it  was  to  set  up  the  woni  of  all  dcSjiotisui^,  odcspol 
over  opinion,  not  against  one  nation,  but  against  alnio&t  all  na 
tions.  With  what  propriety  is  the  intwforenoc  of  tho  powers  oJ- 
tiinately  coalesced  against  France,  in  her  interior  iirrangcawnl 
iTii|iuted  to  them  as  an  luipardoQable  crime,  when   her  h 
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They  are  not  bound  to  wait  till  inimical  designs  are  matured  for 
action,  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  defeat  them. 

How  far  it  may  have  been  wise  in  a  particular  government 
to  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet,  or  if,  in  its  option,  to  have  left 
France  to  the  fermentations  of  the  pernicious  principles  by  which 
its  leaders  were  actuated,  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency,  dis- 
tinct from  the  right.  It  is  also  a  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, one  which  able  and  upright  men  might  decide  different 
ways.  But  the  right  is  still  indisputable.  The  moment  the  con- 
vention vomited  forth  these  venomous  decrees,  all  the  govern- 
ments threatened  were  justifiable  in  making  war  upon  France. 

Neither  were  they  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  after  explana- 
tions or  qualifications  of  the  principles  which  had  been  declared. 
They  had  a  right  to  judge  conscientiously  whether  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  any  pretended  change  of  system,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. And  while  the  power  of  France  remained  in  the  same 
men,  who  had  discovered  such  hostile  views,  and  while  the  ef- 
fervescence of  the  public  mind  continued  at  its  height,  there  could 
not  have  been,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  security  in  assurances 
of  greater  moderation.  Fanaticism  is  a  spirit  equally  fraudulent 
and  intractable.  Fanatics  may  dissemble  the  better  to  effect  their 
aims,  but  they  seldom  suddenly  reform.  No  faith  is  due  to  the 
reformation  which  they  may  efiect,  unless  it  has  been  the  work 
of  time  and  experience. 

But  whether  a  wrong  or  right  election,  in  point  of  expedien- 
cy, may  have  been  made  by  all  or  any  of  the  powers  which, 
after  the  passing  of  those  decrees,  became  engaged  in  hostility 
with  France,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  her  government  was  the 
first  aggressor,  and  is  primarily  chargeable  with  the  evils  which 
have  followed.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  aided  by  the  striking 
feet,  that  it  was  France  which  declared  war,  not  only  against 
Austria  and  Prussia,  but  against  England,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and 
Holland. 

Two  very  important  inferences  result  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented;  one,  that  in  blowing  up  the  dreadful  flame 
which  has  overwhelmed  Europe  in  misfortune,  France  is  the 
party  principally  culpable ;  the  other,  that  the  prominent  original 
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feature  of  her  revolution  is  the  (ipirit  of  proselytism,  or  lli«  dem 
of  new  moJelling  the  political  institutions  of  the  reat  of  the  world 
acconling  to  her  standard.  The  course  of  the  rovulutian  alio 
demonstrates  that,  whatever  change  of  system  mny  haro  bcrn  ai 
auy  time  pretended,  or  however  the  system  may  in  pRrticutar 
inatnncfs  have  yielded  to  a  tempomry  policy,  it  has  continued 
in  the  mnin  to  govern  the  conduot  of  the  parties  who  liBVOS 
cessivcly  triumphed  and  tyrannized. 

TlTL-8   MANMU 
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In  reviewing  the  disgusting  epuctaelo  of  the  French  rcvolulM 
it  is  difficult  to  avert  the  eye  entirely  from  those  features  of  it 
whieh  betray  a  plan  to  disorganize  the  human  mind  itself^  at 
well  as  to  undermine  the  vencrahlc  pillars  that  support  the  wii- 
ficc  of  civilized  .soeiety.     The  attcmut  by  the  rulers  of  a  natioii 
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with  the  pompoas  title  of  "  Goddess  of  Reason,"  the  congratula- 
tory reception  of  impious  children  appearing  in  the  hall  of  the 
convention  to  lisp  blasphemy  against  the  King  of  kings — are 
among  the  dreadful  proofs  of  a  conspiracy  to  establish  atheism 
on  the  ruins  of  Christianity — to  deprive  mankind  of  its  best 
consolations  and  most  animating  hopes,  and  to  make  a  gloomy 
desert  of  the  universe. 

Latterly,  the  indications  of  this  plan  are  not  so  frequent  as 
they  were,  but  from  time  to  time  something  still  escapes  which 
discovers  that  it  is  not  renounced.  The  late  address  of  Buona- 
parte to  the  Directory  is  an  example.  That  unequalled  conqueror, 
from  whom  it  is  painful  to  detract,  in  whom  one  would  wish  to 
find  virtues  worthy  of  his  shining  talents,  profanely  unites  reli- 
gion (not  superstition)  with  royalty  and  the  feudal  system  as  the 
scourges  of  Europe  for  centuries  past.  The  decades  likewise  re- 
main the  catapuUa  which  are  to  batter  down  Christianity. 

Equal  pains  have  been  taken  to  deprave  the  morals  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  religion  of  the  country,  if  indeed  morality  in  a  com- 
munity can  be  separated  from  religion.  It  is  among  the  singular 
and  fantastic  vagaries  of  the  French  revolution,  that  while  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  marching  to  Paris  a  new  law  of  divorce 
was  passed,  which  makes  it  as  easy  for  a  husband  to  get  rid  of 
his  wife,  and  a  wife  of  her  husband,  as  to  discard  a  worn-out 
habit*  To  complete  the  dissolution  of  those  ties,  which  are  the 
chief  links  of  domestic  and  ultimately  of  social  attachment,  the 
journals  of  the  convention  record  with  guilty  applause  the  accu- 
sations preferred  by  children  against  their  parents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  heighten  the  picture  by  sketching  the 
horrid  group  of  proscriptions  and  murders  which  have  made 
France  a  den  of  pillage  and  slaughter ;  blackening  with  eternal 
opprobrium  the  very  name  of  man. 

The  pious  and  moral  weep  over  these  scenes  as  a  sepulchre 
destined  to  entomb  all  they  revere  and  esteem.    The  politician 

*  This  law,  it  was  understood,  had  been  lately  modified  in  consequence  of  its 
manifestly  pernicious  tendency :  but  upon  a  plan  which,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  men  in  the  two  councils  lately  banished,  would  leave  the  evil  in  fall 
force. 
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who  loves  liberty,  sees  tbem  with  regret  im  a  gulf  ibal  maj 
awftllow  up  the  liberty  to  whioli  hi)  is  clevolefL  He  kuows  tku 
morality  overthrown  (and  niorftlity  must  tall  with  religion),  ibe 
terrors  of  despotism  can  alonit  curb  tho  impotiious  jiBssioBfttf 
man,  niitl  confine  hiin  witluo  th&  bounds  of  Boci&l  duty. 

But  let  lis  return  to  the  conduct  of  rwolatiunary  KniDaa.l| 
wardd  other  nations,  as  more  imtnedintely  wJtliin  our  purp'M 

It  has  been  seen  that  she  WRitaenoefl  her  career  aa  the  chl 
pionofutiiv-ersBl  lihcrty ;  and,  pmcleiming  destmction  to  tlieg 
ernrnt'iits  which  she  was  pleased  to  denominate  despotic,  n 
tender  of  fraternity  of  and  assiatance  to  the  nations  wbuiu  tbcj 
oppressed.  She  at  the  sanao  time  dieoUimud  conquest  and  ag 
grandizement. 

lint  it  has  since  clearly  uppcarcd  that  at  ibe  vrry  momeiit 
she  was  makiDg  these  proiexdioDfs  ond  whilo  ber  dipluiiMbe 
agents  weixj  hypocritically  ainiisiog  foreigD  eoun«*  with  coooili- 
atory  tXplanationa  and  proniiRPit  of  moderftlioii.  she  was  exerting 
every  fiicnlty  by  Ibree  and  fraud,  to  ocooinplisb  thu  v)*ry  OMi' 
quest  and  aggrandizement  which  she  insidiously  liisaroi 
'V\^(•,  iii-otilR  of  ni^li'liun   e.nanarofl  he  fair  nnilnnpr-n   Iwlint 
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ment,  dictated  by  a  faction  openly  countenanced  and  supported 
by  France.  Completely  a  province  of  France,  in  imitation  of 
their  frantic  masters  they  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  a 
lawless  tyranny  at  home.*  France,  professing  eternal  hatred  to 
kings,  was  to  be  the  tutelary  genius  of  republics.  Holland,  Ge- 
noa, Venice,  the  Swiss  Canton,  and  the  United  States,  arc  agon- 
izing witnesses  of  her  sincerity. 

Of  undone  Holland  no  more  need  be  said ;  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  exercise  tender  sympathy  in  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
a  country  which  generously  lent  its  aid  to  establish  our  inde- 
pendence, and  to  deduce  from  her  melancholy  example  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  repel  with  determined  vigor  the  mortal  em. 
brace  of  her  seducer  and  destroyer. 

Genoa,  a  speck  on  the  globe,  for  having  at  every  hazard  re- 
sisted the  eflForts  of  the  enemies  of  France,  to  force  her  from  a 
neutral  station,  is  recompensed  with  a  subversion  of  her  govern- 
ment and  the  pillage  of  her  wealth,  by  compulsory  and  burthen- 
some  contributions. 

Venice  is  no  more !  In  vain  had  she  preserved  a  faithful 
neutrality,  when  perhaps  her  interposition  might  have  inclined 
the  scale  of  victory  in  Italy  against  France.  A  few  of  her  citi- 
zensf  kill  some  French  soldiers.  Instant  retaliation  takes  place. 
Every  atonement  is  offered.  Nothing  will  sulBce  but  the  over- 
throw of  her  government.  *Tis  effected.  Her  own  citizens,  at- 
tracted by  the  lure  of  dcmocrac}'^,  become  accessory  to  it,  and 
receive  a  popular  government  at  the  hand  of  France.  What  is 
the  sequel?  what  the  faith  kept  with  them?  It  suits  France  to 
bribe  the  emperor  to  a  surrender  of  the  Netherlands  and  to 
peace,  that  she  may  pursue  her  projects  elsewhere  with  less  ob- 
stacle. It  suits  France  to  extend  her  power  and  commerce  by 
the  acquisitions  of  portions  of  the  Venitian  territories.  The 
bribe  is  offered  and  accepted.  Venice  is  divided.  She  disap- 
pears from  the  map  of  nations.  The  tragedy  of  Poland  is  reacted 
with  circumstances  of  aggravated  atrocity.     France  is  perfidious 

*  By  the  last  accoants,  some  of  the  moiit  independent  citizens  have  been  seized 
and  imprisoned  merely  for  the  constitutional  exercise  of  their  opinion, 
t  Were  they  not  French  agents  employed  to  create  the  pretext  t 
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CQougli  lo  sacrifico  a  gicojilo  wlio,  at  ber  desire,  bad  coiteenlad  1« 
abro<^atc  their  privileged  casts  to  the  obJef  of  thosa  despot^ 
against  wbom  abe  bad  vowed  eternal  faatretl. 

The  Swiss  CaDtone — tbo  bciiut  of  ropublieuns — tho  model 
to  which  they  have  beuii  glad  to  iLp]teiil  in  proof  llint  a  mpabli. 
van  government  may  consist  wilb  the  order  and  bappitiew  of 
cicty — the  old  and  fiiithl'ul  allies  of  France,  who  are  noi  ei 
pretended  to  have  deviated  fronj  sincere  neutrality — what 
they  at  tliia  moment?  Perbniia  like  Venice,  a  «torji  toU 
despots  of  France  had  found  pn,'tcnoe«  lo  qimrrvl  with  tbi 
coinmotious  were  excited ;  the  legions  of  France  were  in  march 
to  second  the  insurgents.  Little  otlier  hope  remiiiiM  than  tbal 
the  death  of  tbia  respectable  people  will  be  as  glorious  la  ihcir 
life:  that  they  will  sell  their  independence  as  dearly  a»  ibey 
bought  it.  But  why  despair  of  n  brave  and  virtnous  peogde  who 
appear  determined  to  meet  the  iinpGuding  danger  with  a 
nance  emulous  of  their  ancirait  renown  ? 

The   United   States — what   is  their  situntion?      Their 
ercignty  trampled  in  the  dusl,  tuid  iheir  comnterctt  bl 
evprv  iiore.  sneak  in  loud  acceotfl  tha  HDirit 
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rouse  and  compel  her  to  abdicate  her  insolent  claim,  they  will 
verify  the  truth  of  that  philosophy,  which  makes  man  in  his 
natural  state  a  quadruped,  and  it  will  only  remain  for  the  misera- 
ble animal,  converting  his  hands  into  paws  in  the  attitude  of 
prone  submission,  to  offer  his  patient  and  servile  back  to  whatr 
ever  burthens  the  lordly  tyrants  of  France  may  think  fit  to 
impose. 

Titus  Manlius. 


IV. 

April  12, 1798. 

In  the  pursuit  of  her  plan  of  universal  empire,  the  two 
objects  which  now  seem  to  occupy  the  attention  of  France,  are  a 
new  organization  of  Germany,  favorable  to  her  influence,  and  the 
demolition  of  Great  Britain.  The  subversion  and  plunder — 
first  of  Portugal,  and  next  of  Spain,  will  be  merely  collateral 
instances  in  the  great  drama  of  iniquity. 

In  the  new  distribution  of  the  territories,  population,  and 
political  power  of  the  Germanic  body,  which  has  been  announced 
as  in  contemplation  of  the  Directory,  three  characters  are  con- 
spicuous— a  despotism  to  build  up  rivals  to  the  imperial  chie^ 
strong  enough  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  competition,  but  too 
weak  to  hazard  it  alone,  who  will  therefore  stand  in  need  of  the 
patronage  of  France ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  facilitate  her 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire — a  generosity  in  making 
compensation  at  the  expense  of  others,  for  the  spoils  with  which 
she  has  aggrandized  herself — a  facility  of  transferring  communi- 
ties like  herds  of  cattle  from  one  master  to  another,  without  the 
privilege  of  an  option.  In  a  project  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  plain  indications  of  a  restless,  overbearing  ambition, 
combined  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  na- 
tions. The  people  are  counted  for  nothing,  their  masters  every 
thing. 

The  conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  is  the  copy  of 
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tliat  ol'  liumo  towarda  (Jarlhags.     lU  manitest  luiu  iit  u>  il'iittrO}^     • 
the  principnl  obHlaelc  to  a  dominoUon  over  Europe.     UutcH^H 
proves  ihitt  Great  Britain  has  rep^Unlty  u|i}iiilil  the  baluuotfl4m 
power  there,  in  oppositKin  to  tho  gra&piii<;  ambition  of  Fnuwfi  ** 
She  bus  no  doubt  occasionally  employed  lh<>  prcU>DO(i  of  danger, 
as  tbe  intitrumcnt  oj'  her  ofrn  ambiyon ;  hut  it  in  not  tlie  Ics 
true  tlint  she  hna  been  more  than  ouce  an  essential  and  elTectiMl 
abieUl  jiguiiit  real  danger.     This  was  remarkably  tho  case  in  llie 
reign  of   Louis  the  XlVth,  when  the  security  of  Kurof«  wm 
serioudlj  liireatened  by  the  »a«oea6kful  enterprises  of  that  very 
ambitiouH  monarch. 

Tiie  course  of  the  last  negotiatioti  botwccn  Franca  and  Hritain 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  former  was  resolved  against  jwiua'OII 
any  practicable  terms.  This  of  itself  indicates  that  the  rleatruoimi 
of  the  latti^r  is  the  direct  object  in  view.  But  this  object  is  uol 
left  to  inference.  It  has  been  fnetidioualy  pnjelaimwl  lo  Uw 
world ;  and  the  necessity  of  cruKhinj^  the  t;/rant  nf  tho  sen,  bat 
been  trLtmpetcd  as  a  motive  to  other  powen  Iti  ac'^tiicsoo  in  tlii 
e^cccutioii  of  a  plan,  by  which  Franca  endeavors  to  boci)in«1|^H 
tiiraiit  both  of  sea  and  land.     TheuDderstandin^af  mattlrimtlfliH 
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peace.  The  money  she  had  paid  was  the  immediate  instrument 
of  the  revolution  of  September  last.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the 
news  of  pacification  with  the  emperor  reached  Paris,  than  pre- 
tences were  sought  to  elude  the  ratification  of  the  purchased 
treaty.  A  larger  tribute  was  demanded — more  probably  than  it 
was  expected  Portugal  would  be  able  to  pay,  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  marching  an  army  to  revolutionize  and  plunder.*  The 
blow  may  perhaps  be  suspended  by  further  sacrifices,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  finally  averted. 

Spain,  too,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her 
weakness  in  putting  on  the  yoke  of  France,  and  of  furnishing 
another  proof  of  the  general  scheme  of  aggrandizement  and  op- 
pression. The  demand  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  long  pressed 
upon  her,  had  at  length  become  categoric.  The  alternative  was 
to  comply  or  oflfend.  The  probability  is  that  before  this  time  the 
cession  has  been  made ;  and  Spain  has  learnt  to  her  cost,  that  the 
chief  privilege  of  an  ally  of  France  is  to  be  plundered  at  discre- 
tion. With  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  foundation  will  be 
laid  for  stripping  her  of  South  America  and  her  mines ;  and  per- 
haps for  dismembering  the  United  States.  The  magnitude  of 
this  mighty  mischief  is  not  easily  calculated. 

Such  vast  projects  and  pretensions  pursued  by  such  unexam- 
pled means,  are  full  evidence  of  a  plan  to  acquire  an  absolute 
ascendant  among  nations.  The  difficulties  in  the  final  execution 
of  a  plan  of  this  kind  are,  with  many  decisive  reasons,  against  its 
existence. 

But  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  did  it  not  in  fact  exist,  and 
was  it  not  substantially  realized  7  Does  the  experience  of  the 
past  day  warrant  the  opinion  that  men  are  not  as  capable  of  mad 
and  wicked  projects  as  they  were  at  any  former  period  ?  Does 
not  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  display  a  vastness 
and  sublimation  of  views,  an  enormity  of  ambition,  and  a  desti- 
tution of  principle,  which  render  the  supposition  of  such  a  design 
probable?  Has  not  a  more  rapid  progress  been  made  towards 
its  execution  than  was  ever  made  by  Rome  in  an  equal  period  ? 

*  Such  is  the  accoont  of  the  transaction  received  through  anthentic  channels. 
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In  tlieir  intercourse  witli  foreign  nftliona,  do  not  the  Directory 
aCTcct  an  ostentatious  imitation  of  Itom&D  pnide  and  saperiorit^  7 
Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  the  eante  jiptril  pointa  to  tbe 
same  ends?  The  project  is  possible.  The  evideoce  of  its  esisl- 
encc  is  strong,  and  it  will  be  the  wisdom  of  everj  other  State  to 
act  upon  the  supposition  of  its  reality. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  the  supposition  does  not  imply  the 
intention  to  reduce  all  other  DHtioos  formnlly  to  the  condition  of 
provinces.  This  was  not  done  bjr  BoRVu  in  the  zenith  of  h« 
greatness.  She  had  her  provincee,  &nd  she  bad  her  oJUcii.  Bat 
her  allies  were  in  fact  her  vatisala.  They  obeyed  her  nod. 
Their  princes  were  deposed  and  created  at  pleasure. 

Such  is  the  proud  pre-eminence  to  which  the  ambition  of 
France  aspires !  After  securing  a«  much  territory  ns  she  thinks 
it  expedient  immediately  to  govern,  allcr  wnisting  from  Great 
Britain  and  attaching  to  herself  the  command  of  the  sea,  after 
despoiling  Spain  of  the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  after  uttaiDing 
by  all  these  moans  to  a  degree  of  strength  sufficient  Lo  defy  and 
awe  competition,  she  may  be  content^  under  tbe  modest  deaoqiS 
nation  of  allies,  to  rule  the  rest  of  the  world  hv  her  frown  orh^l 
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not  content  with  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  two  coun- 
cils, and  converting  them  into  the  mere  pageants  of  national 
representation,  they  have  thought  it  proper  to  secure  their  own 
power  by  exiling  or  imprisoniog  such  private  citizens  as  they 
feared  might  promote  the  future  election  of  men  hostile  to  their 
views,  on  the  futile  pretence  of  a  counter  revolutionary  plot,  to 
be  effected  by  roydlizing  the  elections.  Thus  have  they  not  only 
monopolized  all  the  power  for  the  present,  but  they  have  made 
provisions  for  its  perpetuation ;  so  long  at  least  as  the  Praetorian 
bands  will  permit 

No  impartial  man  can  doubt  that  the  plot  charged  upon  the 
exiled  members  is  a  forgery.  The  characters  of  several  of  the 
accused  belie  it.  Barthelemy  and  Pichegru  are  virtuous  men. 
The  former  has  long  merited  and  possessed  this  character.  The 
latter  has  given  numerous  proofs  of  a  good  title  to  it — his  only 
&ult  seems  to  have  been  that  of  enthusiasm  in  the  worst  of  causes. 
Neither  of  them,  like  Dumourier^  had  been,  from  his  entrance  on 
public  life,  marked  out  as  the  votary  of  an  irregular  ambition. 
The  alleged  object  of  the  plot,  as  to  such  men,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conjuncture,  was  wholly  improbable ;  nothing  like 
satisfactory  proof  has  come  to  light.  But  the  decisive  argument 
of  their  innocence  is,  that  the  usurpers  did  not  dare  to  con- 
front them  with  a  fair  legal  accusation  and  trial.  It  was  so  clearly 
their  interest  and  policy  to  have  justified  themselves  by  establish- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  accused,' if  in  their  power,  that  the  omission 
to  attempt  it  is  the  demonstration  of  its  impossibility.  Having  all 
authority  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  army  at  their  devotion, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pursuit ;  and  they  must  have 
foreseen  that  the  banishment  without  trial,  would  finally  marshal 
public  opinion  against  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
people  of  France  at  this  moment  regard  with  compassion  and  re- 
gret the  banished  directors  and  deputies,  and  with  horror  and  de- 
testation the  authors  of  their  disgrace.  But  the  people  of  France 
internally  are  annihilated ;  to  their  liberty  and  happiness,  this  last 
usurpation  gave  a  more  fatal  blow  than  any  or  all  of  the  former. 
It  has  more  of  system  in  it,  and  been  less  sanguinary,  is  less  likely 
to  provoke  resistance  from  despair. 
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iln>  transaction  is  evident  The  real  crime 
il "sire  of  arresting  the  mad  career  of  the 
'liiiL^  peace  to  France,  in  the  hope  that 
111  the  government  on  the  foundation  of 
iii|iullity.  The  majority  of  the  Directory 
ill  not  prove  an  element  congenial  wiUi 
■\y:v;  or  perhapa,  under  the  guidance  of 
tin'  ^cenc,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  con< 
uliiiionary  wheel,  till  mattera  were  better 
;i  new  di/nash/ and  a  new  aristocracy*  to 
I  monarchy  of  France  with  due  regard  to 


it  the  interior  conduct  of  the  Directoiy 
t  iih  their  exterior — the  same  irregular 
rinpt  of  principle,  the  same  boldneas  of 
'  of  execution.  From  such  men  whatia 
Lij  development  of  their  recent  conduct 
swill  nodoubtconfirm  all  the  inferences 
arts  of  the  portrait,  and  will  contribute 
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V. 

April  16th,  1798. 

To  estimate  properly  the  conduct  of  revolutionary  France 
towards  the  United  States,  the  circumstances  which  have  recip- 
rocally taken  place,  must  be  viewed  together.  It  is  a  wiiole  not 
a  jjari  which  is  to  be  contemplated.  A  rapid  summary,  never- 
theless, of  the  most  material  is  all  that  can  be  presented. 

Not  only  the  unanimous  good  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  spontaneously  attached  themselves  to  the  revolution  of 
France  in  its  first  stages,  but  no  sooner  was  the  change  from 
monarchy  to  a  republic  officially  announced,  than  our  govern- 
ment, consulting  the  principles  of  our  own  revolution,  and  the 
wishes  of  our  citizens,  hastened  to  acknowledge  the  new  order  of 
things.  This  was  done  to  the  last  minister  sent  by  Louis  the 
XVIth,  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  envoy  from  the  republic. 
Genet  afterwards  came — his  reception  by  the  government  was 
cordial — by  the  people,  enthusiastic. 

The  government  did  not  merely  receive  the  minister  of  the 
republic,  in  fact,  and  defer  the  obligation  of  treaties  till  the  con- 
test concerning  its  establishment  had  been  terminated  by  success: 
but  giving  the  utmost  latitude  to  the  maxim  that,  real  treaties 
bind  nations,  notwithstanding  revolutions  of  government,  ours 
did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  immediate  operation  of  the  an- 
tecedent treaties  between  the  two  countries,  though  the  revolu- 
tion could  not  be  regarded  as  yet  fully  accomplished — though  a 
warrant  for  a  contrary  policy  might  have  been  found  in  the 
conduct  of  France  herself — and  though  the  treaties  contained 
several  stipulations  which  gave  to  her  important  preferences 
relative  to  war,  and  which  were  likely  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
powers  coalesced  against  her. 

In  acknowledging  the  republic,  the  United  States  preceded 
every  other  nation.  It  was  not  till  a  long  time  after,  that  any  of 
the  neutral  powers  followed  the  example.  Had  prudence  been 
exclusively  consulted,  our  government  might  not  have  done  all 
that  it  did  at  this  juncture,  when  the  case  was  very  nearly  Eu- 
rope in  arms  against  France. 


(JOS 
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But  good  faith  and  a  regard  to  ooiwsUmoy  of  principle,  ■p 
vailed  over  the  sense  of  danger.     It  wii«  re8t»lviid  to  encoiuiter  it: 
qualifying  the  step  by  the  maiiifti»t«tion  of  a  dispoaitiou  to  ob- 
serve a  sincere   neutrahty,   as   far  ea  fthould   cou»i3t  with  1" 
stipulations  of  treaty.     Ilencc  the  proclamation  of  neutrality.. 

It  ought  to  have  no  small  merit  in  the  eyes  of  Fra 
that  at  so  critical  a  period  of  her  aSaire,  we  were  willing  to  t 
risks  so  imminent.  The  fact  is,  that  it  had  nearly  inipHcatccI 
U3  in  the  war  on  her  side,  at  a  juncture  when  all  udculations 
were  against  her,  and  when  it  wax  curtwQ  she  could  hv-V6  afforded 
us  no  protection  or  assistance. 

What  was  the  return  ?  Genet  oame  with  ncatrality  on  his 
tipsi,  but  war  in  his  heart.  The  instructions  published  by  httn- 
3clf,  and  his  practice  upon  them,  demonatmtc  that  it  was  the  prc- 
medilated  plan  to  involve  us  in  the  contost;  not  by  a  candid 
appeal  to  the  judgment,  friendship,  or  interest  of  our  countrf, 
but  by  alhiring  the  avarice  of  bad  citizens  into  acts  of  prcdalonr 
hostility,  by  instituting  within  our  territory,  military  expedition* 
against  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  peac«.  And  when  it  waa 
found  tliat  our  Kxeciilive  would  not  connive  at  this  insidiooa 
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pretend  this  to  be  the  case,  listening  to  the  suggestions,  not  only 
of  interest,  but  of  safety,  we  resolved  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
peace.  But  we  were  equally  resolved  to  fulfil  our  real  obliga- 
tions in  every  respect.  We  saw  without  murmur  our  property 
seized  in  belligerent  vessels — we  allowed  to  French  ships  of  war 
and  privateers,  all  the  peculiar  exclusive  privileges  in  our  ports 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  our  treaties  upon  fair  construc- 
tion— upon  a  construction  fuUy  concurred  in  by  the  political  leader^ 
of  the  adherents  to  France — we  went  further,  and  gratuitously 
suffered  her  to  sell  her  prizes  in  our  country,  in  contravention, 
perhaps,  of  the  true  principles  of  neutrality — we  paid  to  her  new 
government  the  debt  contracted  by  us  with  the  old,  not  only  as 
fiist  as  it  became  due,  but  by  an  anticipation,  which  did  not  give 
pleasure  to  her  enemies.  While  our  government  was  faithful, 
our  citizens  were  zealous.  Not  content  with  good  wishes,  they 
adventured  their  property  in  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  an 
extent  that  showed,  in  many  cases,  the  cooperation  of  zeal  with 
interest 

Our  country,  our  merchants,  and  our  ships,  in  the  gloomy 
periods  of  her  revolution,  have  been  the  organs  of  succors  to 
France,  to  a  degree  which  gives  us  an  undoubted,  title  to  the 
character  of  very  useful  friends. 

Beverse  the  medal.  France  from  the  beginning,  has  violated 
essential  points  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries.  The 
first  formal  unequivocal  act  by  either  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
interfering  with  the  rule  that  ^^/ree  ships  make  free  goods^**  was  a 
decree  of  the  French  convention.  This  violation  has  been  per- 
sisted in,  and  successive  violations  added,  till  they  amount  to  a 
general  war  on  our  commerce. 

First,  the  plea  of  necessity  repelled  our  feeble  and  modest 
complaints  of  infractions.  Next,  the  plea  of  delinquencies  on 
our  part  was  called  in  aid  of  the  depredations  which  it  was  found 
convenient  to  practise  upon  our  trade.  Our  refusal  to  accord 
privileges  not  granted  by  our  treaties,  but  claimed  by  miscon- 
structions destitute  even  of  plausibility,  privileges  which  would 

*  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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have  put  us  at  once  in  a  state  of  war  witli  the  enemies  of  France— 
the  reeiprocal  application  to  thom  of  principles  originally  esta- 
blished against  their  remonstrances  in  fiivor  of  Franc* 
eioual  embarrassments  to  her  priratcen',  ariBing  from  the  esXti 
blished  forma  of  our  courts,  and  the  necessily  of  vigilanoa  I 
frustrate  her  efforts  to  entangle  iis  against  our  will  in  the  v 
delays  in  ^ring  relief  in  a  few  inatancee,  rendered  unavoidj 
by  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  great  extent  o 
territory — these  were  so  many  topics  of  bitter  accusation  against 
our  government,  and  of  insult,  as  rude  as  it  was  uumeritud. 

Our  citizens,  in  judging  whether  the  accusalion  was  captadi 
or  well  founded,  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  ui08t  of  the  tn 
actions  on  which  it  wa.'i  predicated,  happened  under  the  adni 
tratiou  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph,  and,  as  ia  well  ascertaiu 
with  their  full  assent  and  co-opttralion.  They  will  not  i 
Bup])ose  that  these  very  cunning  men  were  the  dupes  of  c 
leagues  actuated  by  ill-will  towarda  France;  but  they  will  dis- 
cover in  this  union  of  opinion,  among  men  of  very  opposite 
principles,  a  strong  probability  that  our  government  acted  with 
Dro»rietv.  aud  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  France,  if  more  than  » 
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Bat  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  affirmed,  has  changed 
the  ground.  This,  it  is  said,  has  given  just  cause  of  discontent  to 
France — this  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  with  our  first 
ally  and  best  friend ;  to  this  fatal  instrument  are  we  indebted  for 
the  evils  we  feel,  and  the  still  greater  which  impend  over  our 
heads. 

These  suggestions  are  without  the  shadow  of  foundation. 
They  prove  the  infatuated  devotion  to  a  foreign  power  of  those 
who  invented  them,  and  the  easy  credulity  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  obtained  currency.  The  evidence  of  a  previous  dispo- 
sition in  France,  to  complain  without  a  cause,  and  to  injure  with- 
out provocation,  is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the  resentment  she 
professes  against  the  treaty.  The  partiality  or  indulgence  with 
which  the  ill  treatment  received  from  her  prior  to  that  event,  was 
viewed  by  her  decided  partisans  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  credit  her  pretensions,  and  palliate  her  aggressions. 

The  most  significant  of  the  charges  against  the  treaty,  as  it 
respects  France,  are,  that  it  abandons  the  rule  of  free  ships 
making  free  goods ;  that  it  extended  unduly  the  list  of  contra- 
band articles,  and  gave  color  to  the  claim  of  a  right  to  subject 
provisions  to  seizure ;  that  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  enemy  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  was  a  mark  of  preference  to  that 
enemy,  and  of  ill-will  to  her. 

The  replies  which  have  been  given  to  these  charges  are  con- 
clusive. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  stipulation  of  two  powers  to  observe 
between  themselves  a  particular  rule  in  their  respective  wars,  a 
rule,  too,  innovating  upon  the  general  law  of  nations,  can,  on  no 
known  or  reasonable  principle  of  interpretation,  be  construed  to 
intend  that  they  will  insist  upon  that  rule  with  all  other  nations, 
and  will  make  no  treaty  with  any,  however  beneficial  in  other 
respects,  which  does  not  comprehend  it.  To  tie  up  the  will  of  a 
nation,  and  its  power  of  providing  for  its  own  interests,  to  so  im- 
mense an  extent,  required  a  stipulation  in  positive  terms.  In 
vain  shall  we  seek  in  the  treaty  for  such  a  stipulation  or  its 
equivalent.  There  is  not  even  a  single  expression  to  imply  it. 
The  idea  is,  consequently,  no  less  ridiculous  than  it  is  novel. 


Uiis  rule  troni  tlie  suppositic 
by  the  force  of  that  league, 
the  attributing  so  iiiiportan 
springing  up  in  the  war  and 
universal  consent  of  nations, 
it  a  sanction. 

Were  it  necessary  to  resc 
be  said  with  conclusive  foi 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  vio 
absolved  us  from  all  obliga 
vioasly  exist. 

As  to  the  second  point,  i 
that  the  enumeration  of  co 
Britain,  is  agreeable  to  the  g 
matter  from  its  nature  liable 
tion,  and  to  be  variously  m< 
nations,  but  between  one  n: 
in  our  treaty  with  Great  Br 
which  are  omitted  in  that  ^ 
some  articles  are  inserted 
Britain.  But  it  is,  perLips,  t 
sort  hiis  been  deemed  a  grour 

With  regard  to  provisions 
by  the  law  of  nations  they  ar 
paid  for.    It  does  not  define  < 
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•third.  It  is  the  &ct  which  must  govern.  According  to  this  in- 
disputable criterion,  France  has  had  no  cause  to  complain  on  this 
account;  ^  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  no  instance  of  the 
seizure  of  provisions  has  occurred,  and  it  is  known  that  our 
government  protested  against  such  a  construction. 

Further,  the  treaty  has  made  no  change  whatever  in  the 
actual  antecedent  state  of  things  to  the  disadvantage  of  France. 

Great  Britain  had,  before  the  treaty,  with  the  sanction  of  our 
government,  acted  upon  the  principles  as  to  free  ships  making 
finee  goods,  and  generally,  as  to  the  affair  of  contraband  which 
the  treaty  recognizes.  Nor  was  that  sanction  merely  tacit,  but 
explicit  and  direct.  It  was  even  diplomatically  communicated  to 
the  agents  of  France.  If  there  was  any  thing  wrong,  therefore, 
in  this  matter,  it  was  chargeable,  not  upon  the  treaty,  but  upon 
the  prior  measures  of  the  government,  which  had  left  these  points 
mere  points  of  form  in  the  treaty. 

The  remaining  charge  against  that  instrument,  involves  a 
species  of  political  metaphysics.  Neither  the  theory  of  writers 
nor  the  history  of  nations,  will  bear  out  the  position,  that  a  treaty 
of  amity  between  a  neutral  state  and  one  belligerent  party,  not 
granting  either  succors  or  new  privileges  relative  to  war,  not 
derogatory  from  any  obligation  of  the  neutral  state  to  the  other 
belligerent  party,  is  a  cause  of  umbrage  to  the  latter.  There  can 
be  no  reason  why  a  neutral  power  should  not  settle  differences 
or  adjust  a  plan  of  intercourse,  beneficial  to  itself  with  another 
power,  because  this  last  happens  to  be  at  war  with  a  third.  All 
this  must  be  a  mere  question  of  courtesy ;  and  might  be  un- 
courteous  or  otherwise  according  to  circumstances,  but  never  a 
ground  of  quarrel.  If  there  even  might  have  been  want  of  cour- 
tesy in  the  United  States  to  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  this 
sort  with  the  enemy  of  France ;  had  they  volunteered  it  without 
cogent  motives,  there  could  be  none  in  the  particular  situation. 
They  were  led  to  the  treaty  by  pre-existing  differences,  which 
had  nearly  ripened  to  a  rupture,  and  the  amicable  settlement  of 
which  affected  very  important  interests.  No  favorable  con- 
jucture  for  this  settlement  was  to  be  lost.  The  settlement,  by 
the  usual  formulas  in  such  cases,  would  amount  to  a  treaty  of 
amity. 
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Thus  it  ia  evident  that  the  treaty,  like  all  the  rest,  has  Iteen  a 
mere  pretence  for  ill  treatment.  But  admitting  ihnt  tbis  woa  not 
the  case,  that  it  really  aflfordod  some  cause  of  disjMUure,  w»s 
this  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  no  ntoucment,or  of  none  short  of  the 
humiliation  of  our  country?  If  the  contrary  must  be  concoilcd, 
it  is  certain  that  our  governmeul  has  done  all  that  was  possible 
towards  reconciliation,  and  enough  to  h are  satisfied  any  rcasooa- 
Ijle  or  just  government, 

France,  after  the  treaty,  proceeded  to  inflict  etiU  deeper  woandfl 
upon  our  commerce.  She  has  endeavored  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy it  with  alltheporUof  hereneraiM.  Noriraa this  tho  worst 
The  spoliation  has  frequently  attended  our  trade  with  her  own 
dominions — attended  with  unparalleled  circumstance*  of  m] 
and  violence. 

The  diplomatic  representative  of  the  French  govenimei 
the  United  States  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  our  govniiin 
most  insulting  manifesto,  and  then  to  withdraw. 

Yet  our  government,  notwithstanding  thia  accumulatioa' 
wrongs,  afler  knowing  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  outraged 
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In  contempt  of  the  established  usage,  and  of  the  respect  due  to 
us  an  independent  people,  with  the  deliberate  design  of  humbling 
and  mortifying  our  government,  these  special  and  extraordinary 
ministers  have  been  refused  to  be  received.  Admitting  all  the 
charges  brought  against  us  by  France  to  be  well  founded,  still 
ministers  of  that  description  ought  on  every  principle  to  have 
been  accredited  and  conferred  with,  till  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  do  as  much  as  was  expected.  Not  to 
pursue  this  course  was  to  deny  us  the  rank  of  an  independent 
nation ;  it  was  to  treat  us  as  Great  Britain  did  while  we  were  yet 
contending  with  her  for  this  character. 

Instead  of  this,  informal  agents,  probably  panders  and  mistress- 
eS|  are  appointed  to  intrigue  with  our  envoys.  These,  attending 
only  to  the  earnest  wish  of  their  constituents  for  peace,  stoop  to 
the  conference.    What  is  the  misshapen  result? 

Money,  money,  is  the  burden  of  the  discordant  song  of  these 
foul  birds  of  prey.  Great  indignation  is  at  first  professed  against 
expressions  in  the  President's  speech  of  May  last.  The  reparation 
of  a  disavowal  is  absolutely  due  to  the  honor  of  the  Directory  Und 
of  the  Bepublic,  but  it  turns  out  that  there  is  a  practicable  substitute 
more  valuable.  The  honor  of  both,  being  a  marketable  commod- 
ity, is  ready  to  be  commuted  for  gold. 

A  douceur  of  50,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  Directory  was  to  pave  the  way.  Instead  of  reparation  for  the 
spoliations  on  our  commerce  exceeding  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
a  loan  equal  to  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  made  by  us  to  the 
French  government.  Then  perhaps  a  mode  might  be  settled  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  our  merchants,  to  be  compensated 
at  some  future  period.  The  depredations  nevertheless  were  to 
continue  till  the  treaty  should  be  concluded,  which,  from  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  countries,  must  at  all  events  take  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  might  be  procrastinated  indefinitely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Directory. 

In  addition  to  all  this  we  must  purchase  of  the  Directory  at 
par  Dutch  inscriptions  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  fiorins, 
and  look  to  the  ability  of  the  Batavian  republic  to  redeem  them. 
Already  are  these  assignats  depreciated  to  half  their  nominal 
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value,  and  in  all  probability  will  come  to  nothing,  aerving  merely 
jiH  a  flimsy  veil  to  the  extortion  of  a  further  and  immense  contri- 
bution." "  Money,  a  great  deal  of  money,"  ia  the  cry  from  the 
first  to  the  last ;  and  our  commissionoTB  are  assured  that  withont 
this  they  may  stay  in  Paris  six  months  without  adv-nncing  a  st«p. 
To  enforce  the  argument  they  are  remiodcd  of  the  fiito  of 
Venice. 

At  BO  hideous  a  compound  of  corruption  and  extortion,  at 
demands  so  exorbitant  and  degrading,  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
virtuous  indignation  in  an  American  breast,  which  will  not 
kindle  into  a  flame.  And  yet  there  ore  men,  could  it  be  believed, 
vile  and  degenerate  enough  to  run  about  the  streets  to  contradtct, 
to  palliate,  to  justify,  lo  preach  the  expediency  of  compliance. 
Such  men  merit  all  the  detestation  of  all  their  fellow-citizens: 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  time  and  opportunity,  they  wiB 
merit  much  more  from  the  ofTended  justice  of  the  laws.  ^M 

Titus  Manliu*  ^H 
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by  the  powerfal  means  employed  to  that  end,  her  affairs  shall 
be  thrown  into  such  disorder  as  may  enable  France  to  dictate 
to  her  the  terms  of  peace ;  in  either  of  these  unfortunate  events 
ihe  probability  is,  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  choose 
between  the  surrender  of  their  sovereignty,  the  new-modelling 
of  their  government  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Directory, 
the  emptying  of  their  wealth  by  contributions  into  the  coffers 
of  the  greedy  and  insatiable  monster,  and  resistance  to  inva- 
sion in  order  to  compel  submission  to  those  ruinous  conditions. 

In  opposition  to  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  interest  of 
France,  concurring  with  the  difBculty  of  execution,  is  a  safe* 
guard  against  the  enterprise.  It  is  asked,  what  incentives  suffi- 
ciently potent  can  stimulate  to  so  unpromising  an  attempt  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  strongest  passions  of  bad  hearts — ^inordinate  am- 
bition— the  love  of  domination,  that  prime  characteristic  of  the 
despots  of  France — ^the  spirit  of  vengeance,  for  the  presumption 
of  having  thought  and  acted  for  ourselves,  a  spirit  which  has 
marked  every  step  of  the  revolutionary  leaders — the  fanatical 
egotism  of  obliging  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adapt  their  political 
system  to  the  French  standard  of  perfection — the  desire  of  se- 
cnring  the  future  control  of  our  affairs  by  humbling  and  ruin- 
ing the  independent  supporters  of  their  country,  and  of  elevat. 
ing  the  partisans  and  tools  of  France — the  desire  of  entangling 
our  commerce  with  preferences  and  restrictions  which  would 
give  to  her  the  monopoly — these  passions — the  most  imperious, 
these  motives,  the  most  enticing  to  a  crooked  policy,  are 
sufficient  persuasives  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  this 
country. 

Added  to  these  primary  inducements,  the  desire  of  finding 
an  outlet  for  a  part  of  the  vast  armies,  which,  on  the  termin- 
ation of  the  European  war,  are  likely  to  perplex  and  endanger 
the  men  in  power,  would  be  an  auxiliary  motive  of  great  force. 
The  total  loss  of  the  troops  sent  would  be  no  loss  to  France. 
Their  cupidity  would  be  readily  excited  to  the  undertaking,  by 
the  prospect  of  dividing  among  themselves  the  fertile  lands  of 
this  country.  Great  Britain  once  silenced,  there  would  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transportation.    The  divisions  among 
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us  whiuh  liave  been  urged  to  our  oommissioncni  as  one  motive 
to  a  compliance  with  the  unreasooable  demands  of  the  Dirt-clorj, 
would  liL'  equally  an  encouragement  to  invasion.  It  woulO  be 
believed  that  a  suSicient  numbsr  would  flock  to  the  staodaixl  of 
France,  to  render  it  eaay  to  qucU  tbe  refflstance  of  the  reat 
Drunk  with  success,  nothing  would  bo  tboaght  too  ardaom 
to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  too  much  a  part  of  our  temper  to  indulge  an  overween- 
ing security.  At  the  close  of  our  revolution  war,  th«  phantom 
of  perpetual  peace  danced  before  tbe  eyes  of  every  body.  Wc 
aee  at  this  early  period  with  how  much  difficulty  war  ban  been 
parried,  and  that  with  all  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  we  are 
now  in  u  Htate  of  partial  hostility.  Untaught  by  this  experience, 
we  now  seem  inclined  to  regard  the  idea  of  invairioii  m  incredi- 
ble, and  to  regulate  ourconduct  by  the  belief  of  its  ire  probabili- 
ty. Who  would  have  thought,  eighteen  months  ago,  that  Great 
Britain  would  at  this  time  have  been  in  serious  danger  ofan  in- 
vasion fruin  France?  Is  it  not  now  more  probable  that  such  a 
danger  njuy  overtake  us,  than  it  was  then  that  it  would  so  sooo 
Great  ISritiiin? 
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To  do  this  is  dishonor — it  is  ruin — ^it  is  death.  Waiving 
other  considerations,  there  can  be  no  reliance  on  its  efficacy.  The 
example  of  Portugal  teaches  us  that  it  is  to  purchase  disgrace, 
not  safety.  The  cravings  of  despotic  rapacity  may  be  appeased, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  satisfied.  They  will  quickly  renew  their 
force,  and  call  for  new  sacrifices  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  first  were  made.  The  situation  of  France  is 
likely  to  make  plunder  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  an  in- 
dispensable expedient  of  government.  Excluding  the  great 
considerations  of  public  policy,  and  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
simple  test  of  pecuniary  calculation,  resistance  is  to  be  preferred 
to  submission.  The  surrender  of  our  whole  wealth  would  only 
procure  respite,  not  safety.  The  disbursements  for  war  will 
chiefly  be  at  home.  They  will  not  necessarily  carry  away  our 
licheS)  and  they  will  preserve  our  honor  and  give  us  security. 

But,  in  the  event  supposed,  can  we  oppose  with  success  7 
There  is  no  event  in  which  we  may  not  look  with  confidence 
to  a  successful  resistance.  Though  Great  Britain  should  be 
impolitic  or  wicked  enough  (which  is  hoped  to  be  impossible) 
to  compromise  her  difficulties  with  France,  to  divide  the  United 
States  according  to  the  insulting  threat  of  the  agents  of  France, 
still  it  is  in  our  power  to  maintain  our  independence  and  baffle 
every  enemy.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  from  their  num- 
ber, situation,  and  resources,  are  invincible,  if  they  are  provident 
and  faithful  to  themselves. 

The  question  returns,  What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  declare 
war?  No;  there  are  still  chances  to  avoid  a  rupture,  which 
ought  to  be  taken.  Want  of  success  must  bring  the  present 
despots  to  reason.  Every  day  may  produce  a  revolution  which 
may  substitute  better  men  in  their  place,  and  lead  to  honorable 
accommodation. 

Our  true  policy  is,  in  the  attitude  of  calm  defiance,  to  meet  the 
aggressions  upon  us  by  proportionate  resistance,  and  to  prepare 
vigorously  for  further  resistance.  To  this  end,  the  chief  meas» 
ures  requisite  are — to  invigorate  our  treasury  by  calling  into  ac- 
tivity the  principal  untouched  resources  of  revenue — to  fortify 
in  earnest  our  chief  seaports — to  establish  founderies,  and  increase 
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It  may  be  happy  for  the  TJaited  States  that  aa  oocasion  has 
been  furnished  by  France  in  which  with  good  faith  they  may 
break  through  these  trammels;  re-adjusting  when  reconciliation 
shall  take  place,  a  basis  of  connection  or  intercourse  more  con- 
yenient  and  more  eligible. 

The  resolution  to  raise  an  army,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  that  one 
of  the  measures  suggested  which  will  meet  with  the  greatest 
obstacle — ^and  yet  it  is  the  one  which  ought  to  unite  opinion. 
Being  merely  a  precaution  for  internal  security,  it  can  in  no 
sense  tend  to  provoke  war ;  and  looking  to  eventual  security  in 
a  case  which,  if  it  should  happen,  would  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  it  is  the  most  important. 

The  history  of  our  revolution  war  is  a  serious  admonition  to 
it  The  American  cause  had  nearly  been  lost  for  want  of  creat- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  a  solid  force  commensurate  in  duration 
with  the  war.  Immense  additional  expense  and  waste,  and  a 
variety  of  other  evils  were  incurred,  which  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Suppose  an  invasion,  and  that  we  are  left  to  depend  on  militia 
alone,  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  rapid  and  formidable  progress 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  by  the  invaders?  Who  can 
answer  what  dismay  this  might  inspire,  how  far  it  might  go  to 
create  general  panic,  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  the  enemy  the 
&iae  and  the  timid  7  The  imagination  cannot,  without  alarm, 
anticipate  the  consequences.  Prudence  commands  that  they 
shall  be  guarded  against.  To  have  a  good  army  on  foot  will  be 
the  best  of  all  precautions  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  inva- 
sion. 

The  propriety  of  the  measure  is  so  palpable  that  it  will  argue 
treachery  or  incapacity  in  our  councils,  if  it  be  not  adopted. 
The  friends  of  the  government  owe  it  to  their  own  characters  to 
press  it:  its  opposers  can  give  no  better  proof  that  they  are  not 
abandoned  to  a  foreign  power  than  to  concur  in  it  The  public 
safety  will  be  more  indebted  to  its  advocates  than  to  the  advo- 
cates of  any  other  measure,  in  proportion  as  our  independence 
and  liberty  are  of  more  consequence  than  our  trade. 

It  is  the  fervent  wish  of  patriotism  that  our  councils  and  na- 
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tion  may  be  united  and  resolute.  The  dearest  iuteresl^  call  fai^ 
A  great  public  danger  commandB  it,  Kvery  good  man  will 
rejoice  to  embrace  the  adversary  of  bis  former  opinions,  if  lie  urill 
now  by  candor  and  energy  eyincc  his  attacbment  to  his  country. 
Whoevtir  does  not  do  this,  coneigns  himself  to  irrevocable  di»- 
honor.  But  it  is  not  the  triumph  over  a.  political  rival  which  the 
true  lover  of  his  country  desires — it  is  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
that  country — and  he  will  gladly  share  with  his  bitterest  opponeot 
the  glory  of  defending  and  preserving  ber.  Americans  ro'i*©-— 
be  unanimous,  be  virtuous,  be  Arm,  exert  your  courage,  trust' 
Ileavcii,  and  nobly  defy  the  enemies  both  of  God  and 

TiTGS  MA>'i.ica.. 
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The  dispatches  from  our  envoys  have  nt  length  madtfthflir 
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is  the  suggestion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  privity  of  the 
Directory — all  may  have  been  the  mere  contrivance  of  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  relations. 

The  presumption  from  so  miserable  a  subterfuge  is,  that  had 
the  propositions  proceeded  immediately  from  the  Directory,  the 
cry  from  the  same  quarter  would  have  been — ^there  is  no  evidence 
the  council  or  nation  approved  of  them ;  they,  at  least,  are  not 
implicated ;  the  friendship  of  the  two  republics  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed on  account  of  the  villany  of  the  transitory  and  fugitive 
organs  of  one  of  them.  The  inventor  of  the  subterfuge,  how- 
ever, well  knew  that  the  executive  organ  of  a  nation  never 
oomes  forward  in  person  to  negotiate  with  foreign  ministers ;  and 
that  unless  it  be  presumed  to  direct  and  adopt  what  is  done  by 
its  agents,  it  may  always  be  sheltered  from  responsibility  or  blame. 
The  recourse  to  so  pitiful  an  evasion,  betrays  in  its  author  a 
systematic  design  to  excuse  France  at  all  events — to  soften  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  every  violence  she  may  commit — and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  implicit  subjection  to  her  will.  To  be  the 
proconsul  of  a  despotic  Directory  over  the  United  States,  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  a  province,  can  alone  be  the  criminal, 
the  ignoble  aim  of  so  seditious,  so  prostitute  a  character. 

The  subaltern  mercenaries  go  still  farther.  Publications  have 
appeared,  endeavoring  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  demands  upon 
our  envoys,  and  to  inculcate  the  slavish  doctrine  of  compliance. 
The  United  States,  it  is  said,  are  the  aggressors,  and  ought  to 
make  atonement.  France  assisted  them  in  their  revolution  with 
loans,  and  they  ought  to  reciprocate  the  benefit :  peace  is  a  boon 
worth  the  price  required  for  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  paid.  In  this 
motley  form  our  country  is  urged  to  sink  voluntarily  and  with- 
out a  struggle,  to  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage.  Americans  are 
found  audacious  and  mean  enough  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  a 
foreign  nation,  which  calls  upon  us  to  barter  our  independence 
for  a  respite  from  the  lash. 

The  charge  of  aggression  upon  the  United  States  is  false ; 
and  if  true,  the  reparation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ought  not 
to  be  pecuniary.  This  species  of  indemnification  between  na- 
tions, is  only  proper  where  there  has  been  pecuniary  injury. 
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The  louQs  received  by  ua  frtiiii  Kmno«  were  asked  u  ft  bi 
on  condition  of  reimbursement  by  the  Uoiled  Stales;  and  were 
freely  granted  for  a  purpose  of  malual  advoaCage.  Tbe  ad- 
vances to  be  made  by  us  were  exacted  ss  tbe  price  of  peace. 
Though  in  name  loans,  they  would  bo  id  fiuA  contribations,  bj- 
the  coercion  of  a  power  wbicb  has  already  wrcsrUsd  from  oar  cili- 
zens  an  immense  pro]^>erty,  for  which  it  oweat  to  tbcm  compenBa- 
tion. 

To  pay  such  a  price  for  peace,  in  lo  prefer  peace  to  iodepeo- 
dence.  The  nation  which  bccomee  tributary  takes  a  nuxsuitt 
Peace  is  doubtless  precious,  but  il  iit  a  bauble  compared  witb 
tiomil  independence,  which  includes  nuttODul  iiborty.  The 
of  war  to  resist  such  a  precedent,  are  insigniticnut,  ooiQ|)«n3^ 
with  the  evils  of  the  precedent.  Besides  that,  there  could  lie  no 
possible  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  object  for  which  tbe 
disgiaceful  sacrifice  was  made.  To  disguise  the  poiaou,  mtsrvp- 
resentation  is  combined  with  sophistry.  It  ia  alleged  that  tinally 
no  more  was  asked  tiian  that  tbv  United  States  shnuld  purofaMB 
sixteen  millions  of  Dutuh  ittscriptioDS,  and  that  by  doing  tl^ 
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to  the  payment  of  a  douceur  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres, 
with  a  positive  engagement  to  advance  to  the  French  govern- 
ment a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  spoliations  of  our  trade, 
and  a  further  engagement  to  send  to  our  government  for  power 
to  purchase  of  France  thirty-two  millions  of  the  inscriptions 
(12,800,000  dollars) ;  in  return  for  all  which,  our  envoys  were  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  six  months  in  Paris,  depredations  on  our 
trade  during  that  time  were  to  be  suspended,  and  a  commission 
of  five  persons  was  to  be  appointed  to  liquidate  the  claims  for 
past  depredations  which  were  to  be  satisfied  "  in  a  time  and  man* 
nor  to  be  agreed  upon."  The  substance  of  these  demands  is  to 
pay  absolutely  twenty  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  spoliations ;  for  what?  Barely  for  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  a  debt  due  to  our  citizens,  which,  without  it,  is  not  the 
less  due,  and  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities*  for  six  months. 

Afterwards,  in  a  conversation  between  the  French  minister 
himself  and  one  of  our  envoys,  the  propositions  assumed  another 
form.  The  United  States  were  required  to  purchase  of  France 
at  par  sixteen  millions  of  inscriptions,  and  to  promise  further  aid 
when  in  their  power.  This  arrangement  being  first  made,  and  not 
before,  France  was  to  take  measures  for  reimbursing  the  equita- 
ble demands  of  our  citizens  on  account  of  captures. 

The  purchase  of  the  inscriptions  was  to  be  a  preliminary. 
The  arrangement  for  reimbursing  our  merchants  was  to  follow. 
The  nature  of  it  was  not  explained ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from 
all  that  preceded,  that  the  expedient  of  the  advance  of  an  equal 
sum  by  the  United  States  would  have  been  pressed  as  the  basis 
of  the  promised  arrangement.  This  last  proposal  was  in  its  prin- 
ciple as  bad  as  either  of  the  former ;  its  tendency  worse.  The 
promise  of  future  assistance  would  have  carried  with  it  the  privi- 
lege to  repeat  at  pleasure  the  demand  of  money,  and  to  dispute 
with  us  about  our  ability  to  supply ;  and  it  would  have  embark- 
ed us  as  an  associate  with  France  in  the  war.  It  was  to  promise 
her  the  most  effectual  aid  in  our  power,  and  that  of  which  she 
stood  most  in  need. 

*  It  is  observable  that  the  French  give  themselves  the  denomination  of  hostili- 
ties to  their  depredations  upon  us.  Our  Jacobins  would  have  us  consider  them  as 
gentle  caresses. 


(iSO 
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The  soheme  of  concealment  waa  a  trick.  The  intereatof 
France  to  engage  us  in  the  war  against  Qruit  Britain,  as  a  ineao 
of  wounding  her  commerce,  is  loo  strong  to  liiivo  pcrmitte<i  ihc 
secret  to  be  kept  by  ber.  By  the  rutiQcatton  of  thii  treaty,  in 
which  the  Senate  must  have  concarred,  too  mntiy  vrould  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  Bocret  to  allow  it  to  remain  niH!. 
While  it  did,  the  apprehension  of  discovery  woald  Imve  ^DatilHl 
France  to  use  it  as  an  engine  of  nnlimilcd  extortiou.  But  a  filill 
greater  objection  i?,  that  it  would  have  bcim  inthmona  in  tbe 
United  States,  thus  covertly  to  r«liDqutsh  ihcir  Qcutruiity,  i 
with  equal  cowardice  and  hypocricy  to  we.tp  tbe  mank  of  J 
when  they  had  renounced  the  reality. 

The  idea  of  securing  our  advances,  by  means  of  the  I 
which  we  owe  to  the  Dutch,  ij»  withoat  foundation.  The  c 
tors  of  the  United  States  are  the  private  dtiatnj  of  tht  Bntavi 
republic.  Their  demands  could  not  bo  opposed  by  a  claim  nffl 
government  upon  their  government.  The  only  Bbti[.n;  i 
it  could  be  attempted,  must  bo  in  that  of  repiisala  for  itiis  4 
linquency  of  tbe  government  But  this  would  not  ooly  1 
pross  violation   of  the  nrineiole.  it  woultl  be  nontrarv  trt  e 
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really  as  unimportant  as  it  is  represented  ?  'Tis  the  principle 
which  is  to  be  resisted  at  every  hazard.  'Tis  the  pretention  to 
make  us  tributary,  in  opposition  to  which  every  American  ought 
to  resign  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

The  pratings  of  the  Gallic  faction  at  this  time  remind  us  of 
those  of  the  British  faction  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolu- 
tion. 

The  insignificance  of  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  as  the  bait  to  an  admission  of  the  right 
to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  tools  of  France  incessantly  clamor  against  the  treaty 
with  Britain  as  the  just  cause  of  the  resentment  of  France.  It  is 
carious  to  remark,  that  in  the  conferences  with  our  envoys  this 
treaty  was  never  once  mentioned  by  the  French  agents.  Parti- 
cular passages  in  the  speech  of  the  President  are  alone  specified 
as  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction.  This  is  at  once  a  specimen  of  the 
fruitful  versatility  with  which  causes  of  complaint  are  contrived, 
and  of  the  very  slight  foundations  on  which  they  are  adopted. 
A  temperate  expression  of  sensibility  at  an  outrageous  indignity, 
offered  to  our  government  by  a  member  of  the  Directory,  is  con- 
verted into  a  mortal  offence.  The  tyrants  will  not  endure  a 
murmur  at  the  blows  they  inflict.  But  the  dispatches  of  our 
envoys,  while  they  do  not  sanction  the  charge  preferred  by  the 
Gallic  faction  against  the  treaty,  confirm  a  very  serious  charge 
which  the  friends  of  the  government  bring  against  that  faction. 
They  prove  by  the  unreserved  confession  of  her  agents,  that  France 
places  absolute  dependence  on  this  party  in  every  event,  and 
counts  upon  their  devotion  to  her  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
hard  conditions  which  they  attempt  to  impose.  The  people  ot 
this  country  must  be  infatuated  indeed,  if  after  this  plain  confes- 
sion they  are  at  a  loss  for  the  true  source  of  the  evils  they  suffer- 
ed, or  may  hereafter  suffer  from  the  despots  of  France.  'Tis  the 
unnatural  league  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens  with  the  oppressors 
of  their  country. 

Titus  Manlius. 
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A    FRENCH    FACTION. 


There  is  a  eet  of  men  whose  mouths  are  always  full  of  Ui« 
pbrases,  British  faction- — ^Brilish  agents — British  intiueDcc.  F 
ing  that  they  themselves  .ire  int^resteil  in  a  foreign  faction,  t1 
imagine  that  it  must  be  so  with  every  one  else— and  that  wl 
ever  will  not  join  with  them  in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  tl 
country  to  another  country,  mtiat  h6  engager!  in  an  op] 
foreign  faction — Frenchmen  in  all  their  feelings  and  wishcifl, 
can  see  in  their  opponents  nothing  but  Ejvjtisltmen.  Every 
American — every  really  independent  man,  becomes  in  their  cyw^ 
a  British  agent — a  British  emissary. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  ig  in  this  country  a  decided 
faction,  but  no  other  foreign  faction-     I  spcai  as  to  those 
have  a  share  in  the  puhiic  councils,  or  in  the  political  influi 
of  the  country — those  who  adhered  to  Great  Britain  daring  the 
rcvolutLoQ  may  bo  nrcsumed.  Erenerallv.  to  have  still  n  partiality 
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treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  again,  on  the  approach  of  peace, 
defeated  an  attempt  to  produce  a  renewal  of  that  commission, 
and  thus  lost  an  opportunity  known  to  have  been  favorable  for 
establishing  a  beneficial  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  country — 
though  they  have  since  made  the  obtaining  of  such  a  treaty,  a 
pretext  for  reiterated  attempts  to  renew  hostilities  with  her.  The 
same  men  have  been  constantly  laboring,  from  the  first  institution 
of  the  present  government,  to  render  it  subservient,  not  to  the 
advancement  of  our  own  manufactures,  but  to  the  advancement 
of  the  navigation  and  manufactures  of  France. 

In  a  proposal  which  aims  at  fostering  our  own  navigation 
and  elevating  our  own  manufactures,  by  giving  them  advantages 
over  those  of  all  foreign  nations^  a  thousand  obstacles  occur — a 
thousand  alarms  are  sounded — ^usurpation  of  ungranted  powers — 
designs  to  promote  the  interests  of  particular  parts  of  the  Union 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  it,  and  innumerable  other  spectres 
are  conjured  up  to  terrify  us  from  the  pursuit.  Is  the  project  to 
confer  particular  favors  upon  the  navigation  and  manufactures  of 
France,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States — ^then  all  difli- 
culties  vanish.  This  is  the  true  and  only  object  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion— ^for  this  it  was  framed — by  this  alone  it  can  live,  and  have 
a  being.  To  this  precious  end,  we  are  assured,  the  States  who 
may  particularly  sufter,  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  In  this  holy 
cause  we  are  to  risk  every  thing — our  trade,  our  navigation — our 
manufactures — our  agriculture — our  revenues— our  peace.  Not 
to  consent  is  to  want  spirit — to  want  honor — to  want  patriotism. 
Thus  does  Gallicism  assume  the  honorable  part  of  patriotism. 


-^•-♦- 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

Every  step  of  the  progress  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  has 
been  marked  with  horrors.  If  the  perpetration  of  them  was 
confined  to  those  who  are  the  acknowledged  instruments  of  des- 
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potic  power,  it  would  escite  less  surprise — but  when  they  are 
acted  upon  by  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  the  champions 
of  the  rights  of  man,  they  naturally  occnaion  both  wonder  and 
regret.  I'assing  by  the  extreme  severities  which  the  French 
have  exercised  in  Italy,  what  shall  we  thiok  of  the  following 
declarations  of  Jourdan  to  the  icihabitunts  of  Germany. 

Good  Godl  is  it  then  a  crime  for  men  to  defend  their  own 
government  and  country  ?  la  it  a  puoUhable  ofl'ence  in  the  Ge^ 
mans  that  they  will  not  accept  from  the  French  what  they  offer 
as  liberty  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  ThU  is  to  confound  all 
ideas  of  morality  and  humanity- — it  is  to  trample  upon  all  the 
rights  of  man  and  nations — it  is  to  restore  the  ages  of  barbai 
according  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  modem  war;  ihep 
of  a  country,  if  they  remain  peaceably  at  home,  are  proto 
from  other  harm  than  a  contribution  to  the  i 
invading  army.  Those  who  join  the  armies  of  their  country  ■ 
tight  with  them,  are  considered  and  treated  as  other  eoldiers. 
the  present  French  di>ctrine  is,  that  they  are  to  be  trealed  t 
refefsand  criminals. 
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ALLEGORICAL  DEVICE. 

1799. 

A  globe,  with  Europe  and  part  of  Africa  on  one  side,  Amer- 
ica on  the  other,  the  Atlantic  between.  The  portion  occupied 
by  America  to  be  larger  than  that  occupied  by  Europe.  A 
Colossus  to  be  placed  on  this  globe,  with  one  foot  on  Europe,  the 
other  extending  partly  over  the  Atlantic  towards  America, 
having  on  his  head  a  quintuple  crown,  in  his  right  hand  an 
iron  sceptre,  projecting  but  broken  in  the  middle ;  in  his  left 
hand  a  pileus  (cap  of  liberty)  reversed — the  staff  entwined  by  a 
snake  with  its  head  downward,  having  the  staff  of  the  pileus 
in  its  mouth,  and  folding  in  its  tail  (as  if  in  the  act  of  strangling) 
a  label  with  the  words  "  Rights  of  Man."  Upon  a  base  sup- 
ported by  fifteen  columns  erected  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  genius  of  America  to  be  placed,  represented  by  the  figure 
of  Pallas — a  female  in  armor,  with  a  firm,  composed  counten- 
ance, a  golden  breast-plate,  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  an 
aegis  or  shield  in  her  left,  having  upon  it  the  scales  of  justice 
(instead  of  the  Medusa's  head) ;  her  helmet  encircled  with  wreaths 
of  olive,  her  spear  striking  upon  the  sceptre  of  the  Colossus  and 
breaking  it  asunder ;  over  her  head  a  radiated  crown  of  glory. 
It  would  improve  the  allegory  to  represent  the  Atlantic  in  a 
tempest,  as  indicative  of  rage,  and  Neptune  in  the  position  of 
aiming  a  blow  at  the  Colossus  with  his  trident. 

Explanation. — ^It  is  known  that  the  globe  is  an  ancient  sym- 
bol of  universal  dominion.  This,  with  the  Colossus,  alluding 
to  the  French  Directory,  will  denote  the  project  of  acquiring 
such  dominion — the  position  of  the  Colossus  signifying  the  in- 
tent to  extend  it  to  America.  The  Colossus  will  represent  the 
American  States ;  and  Pallas^  as  the  genius  of  America,  will  in- 
timate that  though  loving  peace  as  a  primary  object  (of  which  the 
olive-wreath  is  the  symbol),  yet,  guided  by  wisdom  and  justice, 
America  successfully  exerts  her  valor  to  break  the  sceptre  of 
the  tyrant. 


HAMILTOX'S    VOBK8. 


MEASURES  OF  DEFENCE. 


Further  measures  admsable  to  be  taken  wiUiout  ^elay, 

I.  to  authorize  the  Preaident  to  proceed  forthwith  to  raise 
the  10,000  mcu  already  ordered. 

II.  To  establish  an  academy  for  military  and  naval  iastnio- 
tion.  This  is  a  very  importftnt  measure  and  oqgtil  to  be  pcnna' 
Dent. 

in.  To  provide  for  the  immediate  ruaing  of  a  corps  of  non- 
eommissioned  officers,  viz.,  sergeants  and  corporals,  suffltrieDl 
with  the  present  establishment  for  an  army  of  60,000  men. 
The  haviug  these  men  prepared  and  discipliiioi,  will  accelemie 
extremely  the  disciplining  of  an  additional  force, 

IV.  To  provide  before  Congress  rise,  that  in  casu  it  shall 
appear  that  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  a  large  army  is  ac- 
tually on  foot,  there  shall  be  a  draft  from  the  militia  lo  be  class- 
ed,  of  a  number  sufficient  to  eoroulcte  the  army  of  SO. OOP  11 
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without  it,  the  expenditure  may  be  with  the  approbation  of 
three  members  of  each  House  of  Congress.  But  it  were  better 
without  this  incumbrance. 

Vni.  Revenue  in  addition  to  the  $2,000,000  of  land  tax 
say:— 

ProhAblfi  r\  odnoe  \      ^  *tamp  duty  on  hats,  as  well  manufactured  at 
cAA  AAA  -s  home  as  imported,  distributed  into  three  classes — 

600,000.  ^  jQ^  j5^  25  cents. 

IflflOOO  ^      Saddle  horses  one  dollar  each,  excluding  those 

'  (  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Salt  so  as  to  raise  the  present  duty  to  25  cents 
per  bushel. 

Male  serrants  of  the  capacities  by  whateyer 
name: — Maltre  d'h6tel,  house  steward,  valet  de 
chambre,  butler,  uuder-butler,  confectioner,  cook, 
house  porter,  waiter,  footman,  coachman,  groom, 
postillions,  stable  boy — ^for  one  such  servant  $1 ; 
for  two  such  servants,  and  not  more,  $2  each ;  for 

B  g*     three  such  servants,  $3  each ;  above  three,  $4  each ; 

iJ   I,  one  dollar  additional  by  bachelors. 

100  000  ^      ^^^  modification    with    greater  diversity  of 

'  (  licenses  for  sale  of  wines. 

100  000  ^      ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  successions  by  descent  or 

'  ( devise. 

IK.  A  loan  of  $10,000,000.  The  interest  to  be  such  as  will 
insure  the  loan  at  par.  'Tis  better  to  give  high  interest,  redeema- 
ble at  pleasure,  than  low  interest  with  accumulation  of  capital, 
as  in  England. 


11=: 

500,000.     '  If  -( 
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THE  PUBLIC  CONDUCT  AND  CHAEACTER  OF  JOHN 
iADAMS,  Esq.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1800. 

Sib: 

Some  of  the  warm  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  are  taking 
unwearied  pains  to  disparage  the  motives  of  those  federalists 
who  advocate  the  equal  support  of  General  Pinckney,  at  the  ap- 
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ppoaching  election  of  Presideut  uhI  VicfrPpenJdent  They  an 
exhibited  under  a  variety  of  aajjecw  eqilAlIy  derogatory.  Some- 
tiinea  they  are  versatile,  factions  epiriUi,  vrbo  ixuinot  be  k'lig  eat- 
isfied  with  any  chief,  however  meritortoos;  sometimes  (ht-y  are 
ambitious  spirits,  who  can  be  coalented  with  no  man  that  will 
not  submit  to  be  governed  by  them ;  sometimes  they  are  intrigu- 
ing partisans  of  Qreat  Britain,  who,  devoleil  to  tbu  advoDcemeBt 
of  her  viewB,  are  ineetisod  against  Mr.-AiUiua  for  the  ladcpend- 
ent  impartiality  of  his  conduct. 

In  addition  to  a  full  share  of  the  obloquy  vented  ogaiik^  tbis 
description  of  persona   collectively,   peculiar   acausationg  have 
been  devised,  to  dwell  the  catalogue  of  my  dcineritM,     Amm^ 
these,  the  resentment  of  disappointed  ambition,  forms  a  pm 
iient  feiiture.     It  is  pretended,  that  had  the  Pn^iduDt,  upua  | 
demise  of  General  Washington,  appointed  mu  Comnuuiddt 
Chief,  he  would  have  been,  in  my  esUmatioii,  all  that  U  « 
and  good,  and  great. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  public  cause,  to  repel  these  alandl 
by  stating  the  real  views  of  the  persona  who  are  caluniniol 
and  the  reasons  of  their  conduct. 
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I  was  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  had  conceived  a  high 
yeneratioQ  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  account  of  the  part  he  acted  in 
the  first  stages  of  our  revolution.  My  imagination  had  exalted 
him  to  a  high  eminence,  as  a  man  of  patriotic,  bold,  profound,  and 
comprehensive  mind.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  opinions 
were  ascribed  to  him,  which  brought  into  question  with  me,  the 
solidity  of  his  understanding. 

He  was  represented  lo  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  favored 
the  enlistment  of  our  troops  annually,  or  for  short  periods,  rather 
than  for  the  term  of  the  war ;  a  blind  and  infatuated  policy,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  which  had  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  He 
was  also  said  to  have  advocated  the  project  of  appointing  yearly 
a  new  commander  of  the  army ;  a  project  which,  in  any  service, 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  evils  than  benefits ;  but  which  in 
ours,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  chimerical,  from  the  want  of 
persons  qualified  to  succeed,  and  pernicious,  from  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  officer  first  appointed,  to  strengthen,  by  personal 
influence,  the  too  feeble  cords  which  bound  to  the  service  an  ill- 
paid,  ill-clothed,  and  undisciplined  soldiery. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  assert,  at  this  distant  day,  that  these 
suggestions  were  brought  home  to  Mr.  Adams  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ascertain  their  genuineness ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  their 
existence,  and  my  conclusion  from  them;  which  was,  that,  if 
true,  they  proved  this  gentleman  to  be  infected  with  some  vision- 
ary notions,  and  that  he  was  far  less  able  in  the  practice,  than  in 
the  theory,  of  politics.  I  remember,  also,  that  they  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  me  to  qualify  the  admiration  which  I  had  once 
entertained  for  him,  and  to  reserve  for  opportunities  of  future 
scrutiny,  a  definitive  opinion  of  the  true  standard  of  his  character. 

In  this  disposition  I  was,  when,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  I  became  a  member  of  Congress. 

The  situation  in  which  I  found  myself  there,  was  far  from 
being  inauspicious  to  a  favorable  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Upon  my  first  going  into  Congress,  I  discovered  symptoms 
of  a  party  already  formed,  too  well  disposed  to  subject  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  the  management  of  France.  Though 
o  4A 
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I  felt,  in  common  with  those  who  bad  participitteil  ■&  uur  revo- 
lution, a.  lively  sentiment  of  good  will  towardit  a  [x»n-er,  whoat 
co-operation,  however  it  was  nad  oagbt  to  havo  been  dictated 
by  its  own  interest,  bad  been  cxlremoly  U8orul  to  us,  and  bad 
been  afforded  in  a  liber:^)  and  iiftudsoRU)  maoncr;  jct,  tcDncioKiB 
of  the  real  independence  of  our  country,  and  dreading  tbe  pre- 
ponderance of  foreign  inllueoce,  as  the  natural  diiteasc  of  popu- 
lar government,  I  was  struck  with  disgust  at  the  appearanoe.  in 
the  very  cradle  of  our  repnblie,  of  a  party  actuated  by  an  undue 
oumplaisance  to  a  foreign  powt^r ;  nnd  I  resolved  at  ooca  to  resist 
this  bias  in  our  affiiin: :  a  reEolution,  which  h»s  bt^on  the  chirf 
cause  of  the  persecution  I  have  endured  in  tliu  niibeioqaoDt  Btaga 
of  my  political  life. 

Among  the  fruits  of  the  btoa  I  have  mentioned,  were  the 
celebrated  instructions  to  our  comioisEi oners,  for  treating  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  which,  not  only  oa  to  final  measure^ 
but  also  as  to  preliminary  and  intermediate  negotiations,  placed 
them  in  a  state  of  dependeuce  on  Uie  French  ministry,  hutniliafr 
ing  to  ihemselvea,  and  unsafe  for  the  interests  of  the  coodII 
This  was  the  more  exceptionable,  as  tiere  was  caiL<ie  to  « 
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of  the  transaction,  no  less  honorable  to  his  talents  than  to  his 
firmness.  The  merit,  nevertheless,  of  a  full  and  decisive  co-opera- 
tion, is  justly  due  to  Mr.  Adams. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  such  a  course  of  things  was  cal- 
culated to  impress  me  with  a  disposition  friendly  to  Mr.  Adams. 
I  certainly  felt  it,  and  gave  him  much  of  my  consideration  and 
esteem. 

But  this  did  not  hinder  me  from  making  careful  observations 
upon  his  several  communications,  and  endeavoring  to  derive  from 
them  an  accurate  idea  of  his  talents  and  character.  This  scrutiny 
enhanced  my  esteem  in  the  main  for  his  moral  qualifications,  but 
lessened  my  respect  for  his  intellectual  endowments.  I  then 
adopted  an  opinion,  which  all  my  subsequent  experience  has 
oonfirmed,  that  he  is  a  man  of  an  imagination  sublimated  and 
eccentric;  propitious  neither  to  the  regular  display  of  sound 
judgment,  nor  to  steady  preseverance  in  a  systematic  plan  of  con- 
duct ;  and  I  began  to  perceive  what  has  been  since  too  manifest, 
that  to  this  defect  are  added  the  unfortunate  foibles  of  a  vanity 
without  bounds,  and  a  jealousy  capable  of  discoloring  every  ob- 
ject 

Strong  evidence  of  some  traits  of  this  character,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  sent  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Congress.  The  reading  of  this  journal  ex- 
tremely embarrassed  his  friends,  especially  the  delegates  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; who,  more  than  once,  interrupted  it,  and  at  last, 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  on  the  suggestion  that  it  bore 
the  marks  of  a  private  and  confidential  paper,  which,  by  some 
mistake,  had  gotten  into  its  present  situation,  and  never  could 
have  been  designed  as  a  public  document  for  the  inspection  of 
Congress.  The  good  humor  of  that  body  yielded  to  the  sugges- 
tion. 

The  particulars  of  this  journal  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
remained  in  my  memory — ^but  I  recollect  one  which  may  serve 
as  a  sample.  Being  among  the  guests  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  Mr.  Adams 
thought  fit  to  give  a  specimen  of  American  politeness,  by  conduct. 
ing  Madame  de  Vergennes  to  dinner ;  on  the  way,  she  was  pleas- 
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cil  ti  I  makt!  retribution  in  the  canvnt  coin  of  French  politeneai — 
by  paying  to  bim,  "  Mfnmeur  Atbtma,  vovs  fUs  le  Wodhingion  A 
w'juci'itioiiy*  Staling  ibe  inciclsnt,  h«  makes  tbia  comraeDt  npoo 
it :  "  These  people  have  a  very  pretty  knack  of  psying  compli* 
meiits."  He  migbt  have  added,  ibey  have  ftleo  a  very  dcicterous 
knack  of  disguising  a  sarcasm. 

The  opinion,  however,  which  I  have  avowed,  did  not  prerew 
my  entering  cordially  into  the  plan  of  supporting  Mr,  Adams  for 
the  odice  of  Vice-Presitieut,  under  tliu  new  ConBtitution.  I  elill 
thought  that  be  had  high  claims  upon  the  jtnhlic  graltlndu,  and  pos- 
sessed a  substantial  worth  of  character,  which  might  atone  for 
some  great  defects.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  well  known,  that 
he  was  a  favorite  of  New  England,  and  it  waa  obvious  that  his 
unifm  with  General  Washingtnn  would  tcud  to  give  tlio  govern- 
tneut,  in  ils  out<3et,  all  the  strenf^b  which  it  could  durive  troo 
the  character  of  the  two  principal  magixtnttos. 

But  it  was  deemed  an  essential  pt>int  of  caution  to  take 
that  accitieut  or  an  intrigue  of  the  oppowjrs  of  the  Roverni 
should  not  raise  Mr.  Adams,  instead  of  General   Wasbingtua,  lo 
the  lirst  place.     This,  every  friend  of  the  government  wo»li 
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to  considerations  so  obvious  as  those  that  had  recommended  the 
course  pursued,  cannot  be  enforced  by  my  comment  It  exceeded 
all  that  I  had  imagined,  and  showed,  in  too  strong  a  light,  that 
the  vanity  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  existed  to  a  degree  that 
rendered  it  more  than  a  harmless  foible. 

Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Vice-President.  His  public  conduct, 
in  that  station,  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  government, 
though  they  w€re  now  and  then  alarmed  by  appearances  of  some 
eccentric  tendencies. 

It  is,  in  particular,  a  tribute  due  from  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  Mr.  Adams  being,  in  quality  of  Vice-President,  ex  officio 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  I  experienced  from  him 
the  most  complete  support;  which  was  the  more  gratifying  to 
me,  as  I  had  to  struggle  against  the  systematic  opposition  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  seconded  occasionally  by  Mr.  liandolph.  Though  it 
would  be  an  ill  compliment  to  Mr.  Adams,  not  to  presume  that 
the  support  which  he  gave  me,  was  the  dictate  of  his  sense  of  the 
public  interest ;  yet,  so  cordial  and  useful  a  co-operation,  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  party  rancor, 
won  from  me  an  unfeigned  return  of  the  most  amicable  senti- 
ments. 

I  lost  no  opportunity  of  combating  the  prejudices  industriously 
propagated  against  him  by  his  political  enemies ;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  went  quite  as  far  as  candor  would  permit,  to  ex- 
tenuate the  failings  which  more  and  more  alarmed  and  dissatisfied 
his  friends. 

The  epoch  at  length  arrived,  when  the  retreat  of  General 
Washington  made  it  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  successor.  By  this 
time,  men  of  principal  influence  in  the  federal  party,  whose  sit- 
uation had  led  them  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Adams's 
character,  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  about  his  fitness  for 
the  station;  yet,  his  pretensions,  in  several  respects,  were  so 
strong,  that  after  mature  reflection,  they  thought  it  better  to  in- 
dulge their  hopes  than  to  listen  to  their  fears.  To  this  conclusion, 
the  desire  of  preserving  harmony  in  the  federal  party,  was  a 
weighty  inducement.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  support 
Mr.  Adams  for  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
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It  was  evidently  ofjiiuch  consequence  to  endeavor  to  have  ad 
eminent  federalist  Vice-President.  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckncy,  of 
Soiilh  Carolina,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  This  geatlctnau, 
too  little  known  in  the  North,  had  been  all  his  lifetitue  iliitiin- 
guished  in  the  South,  for  the  mildDcss  and  amiablcnese  of  his 
manners,  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  hii!  morals,  and  the  sound- 
ness and  correctness  of  his  understanding,  aucom^^aniud  by  aa 
habitual  discretion  and  self-command,  which  ha*  bfteo  occawJODcd 
a  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  him  and  the  venflrated  Washing- 
ton. In  addition  to  these  recommondatious,  he  bud  beeti,  during 
a  critical  period,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  and  recently 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spaiu  ;  and  in  both  llioet 
trusts,  he  bad  acquitted  himiKlf  to  the  satiafnction  of  all  piiruci. 
With  the  court  of  Spnin  he  had  etlaclcd  a  treaty,  which  removed 
all  the  thorny  subjects  of  conteutioa,  that  had  so  long  threatened 
the  i>eace  of  the  two  countries,  and  stipulated  for  the  United 
State?,  on  their  Southern  frontier,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  advan- 
tages of  real  magintude  and  iniportaooc. 

AVell-informed  men  knew  that  the  event  of  the  election  wu 
problem aticil ;  and  while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jcffgwoa 
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friends,  and  all  gave  a  concurrent  vote  for  the  two  federal  can- 
didates. 

It  is  true  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this  plan  would  have 
given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewhat  better  chance  than  Mr.  Adams ; 
nor  shall  it  be  concealed,  that  an  issue  favorable  to  the  former 
would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  as  indeed  I  declared 
at  the  time,  in  the  circles  of  my  confidential  friends.*  My  po- 
sition was,  that  if  chance  should  decide  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pinckney, 
it  probably  would  not  be  a  misfortune ;  since  he,  to  every  es- 
sential qualification  for  the  office,  added  a  temper  far  more  dis- 
creet and  conciliatory  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 

This  disposition,  on  my  part,  at  that  juncture,  proves,  at 
least,  that  my  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Adams  has  not  originated 
in  the  disappointment,  to  which  it  has  been  uncandidly  attributed. 
No  private  motive  could  then  have  entered  into  it.  Not  the 
least  collision  or  misunderstanding  had  ever  happened  between 
that  gentleman  and  myself— on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  had  reason  individually  to  be  pleased  with  him. 

No :  The  considerations  which  had  reconciled  me  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Pinckney,  were  of  a  nature  exclusively  public. 
They  resulted  from  the  disgusting  egotism,  the  distempered  jeal- 
ousy, and  the  ungovernable  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Adams's  temper, 
joined  to  some  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  his  maxims  of  ad- 
ministration. Though  in  matters  of  finance  he  had  acted  with 
the  federal  party ;  yet  he  had,  more  than  once,  broached  the- 
ories at  variance  with  his  practice.  And  in  conversation,  he 
repeatedly  made  excursions  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  which 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  prevailing  system. 

The  plan  of  giving  equal  support  to  the  two  federal  candi- 
dates, was  not  pursued.  Personal  attachment  for  Mr.  Adams, 
especially  in  the  New  England  States,  caused  a  number  of  the 
votes  to  be  withheld  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  thrown  away. 
The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  President  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

This  issue  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  had 

*  I  appeal  particularly  to  Lt.  Governor  Van  Rensselaor  and  R.  Troup,  Esq. 
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been  abnndored,  and  liow  greatly,  in  depiu'ting  from  it,  tbe 
cauai^  tad  been  sacrifiui.^d  to  the  mao.  But  for  u  sort  of  Ioi^ 
acle,  the  departure  woulii  haTe  Tnade  Mr.  Jefferson  PresidenL 
In  cacb  of  the  States  i^f  PennBylvoniSi,  Virginia,  and  Norlb- 
Cnrolino,  Mr.  Adams  lial  one  vote.  In  tbo  two  latter  Statet^ 
the  one  vote  was  as  nuidi  againet  tUo  stream  of  popular  pre- 
judice, as  it  was  against  the  opiuioDii  of  tlic  oilier  electors 
Tbe  firmness  of  the  inilividaslB  who  eupuraled  from  iheir  col* 
leagues,  was  so  extraordinarj,  as  to  have  been  coiitrarj  to  ftll 
probable  calculation.  Had  on);  one  of  ibeni  thrown  hi*  vol* 
into  the  other  scale,  th'Ti  would  bavo  been  nn  i>iiufllity,  anJ  oa 
election.  Had  two  dom  it,  the  cboico  would  havo  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

No  one,  sincere  in  the  opinion  that  linn  gontlcinuD  WM  aa 
ineligible  and  dangcrou.i  candidate,  con  bettitate  in  pronuundng^ 
that  in  dropping  Mr.  I'lno.kney,  too  much  was  put  at  hnzaidc 
and  that  those  who  proni'ited  the  otbcrooone,  uoled  with  pob.- 
dence  and  propriety. 

It  is  a  fact,  whiuh  uimiit  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  AtUnOt 
who  had  evinced  discoitlent,  because  he  had  not  been  permitted 
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held  by  men  whom  he  hates.  How  large  a  share  this  may 
have  had  in  some  recent  aberrations,  cannot  easily  be  deter- 
mined. 

Occurrences  which  have  either  happened  or  come  to  light 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  confirming 
my  unfavorable  forebodings  of  his  character,  have  given  new 
and  decisive  energy,  in  my  mind,  to  the  sentiment  of  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  station. 

The  letter  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  writ- 
ten by  him,  while  Vice-President,  to  Tench  Coxe,  is  of  itself 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this  sentiment.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  this  transaction  in  terms  suited  to  its 
nature,  without  losing  sight  that  Mr.  Adams  is  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  letter  avows  the  suspicion^  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Pinckney  to  the  court  of  London,  had  been  procured  or  promot- 
ed by  British  influence.  And  considering  the  parade  with 
which  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  is  told,  it  is  fair  to  consid- 
er that  circumstance  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  ground  of 
the  odious  and  degrading  suspicion. 

Let  any  man  of  candor  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  pronounce 
on  this  species  of  evidence. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  Pinckneys,  that,  while 
boys,  and  long  before  our  revolution,  they  went  to  school  with  a 
British  duke,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  foreign  department.  This  indiscreet  duke,  perhaps 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  desire  of  saying  something  to  a 
parting  American  minister,  and  the  want  of  something  better  to 
say,  divulges  to  him  the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  two  Pinck- 
neys had  been  his  class-mates,  and  goes  the  alarming  length  of 
making  inquiry  about  their  health.  From  this,  it  is  sagaciously 
inferred,  that  these  gentlemen  have  "  many  powerful  oldfneiids  in 
England  f^  and  from  this  again,  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  (of  course 
of  the  number  of  these  old  friends)  had  procured  by  intrigue  the 
appointment  of  one  of  his  class-mates  to  the  court  of  London ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  letter,  that  much  British  influence  had 
been  exerted  in  the  appointment. 


lathe  aohod  rfjeitoiMy,  irtiaidatrf  by  JUrnaiiilB^  lilm  Ijii 
jnaj  pass  for  eabBtaatial ;  bnlwliakis  it  in  itotflkool  cimmim 
MidjuBtioe? 

Though  dik  ooiilaimiialiiig  ecmiieetioii  of  the  f^ 
4he  Duke  of  Leedfl^  in  their  juvenile  jevB^  did  nok^MaAvtikmm 
ftom  fighting  for  the  ind6{>endenee  of  their  native  UMiinlm 
Itooughout  our  tevolution ;  yeti  the  euj^poitilioa  k^  thai  Ihir  ji^ 
atant  the  war  was  terminated,  it  tranafinmed  them  iwp  #• 
ioldiera  of  liberty  into  the  tools  of  the  BritikAt.mMaidEf.  '  -  ^^  • 
<  But  the  hostilitj  of  the  Knekneys  to  Mr.  Jkdaaa% 
hj  their  "  long  intrigue  '^  against  him,  of  whkh 
hMeri  is  perhaps  intended  as  a  still  stronger  ptoef  ef 
lion  to  Qreat  Britain--tiie  argument  may  be^  thus 
Mr.  Adams  is  the  bulwark  of  his  oountiy 
iiMuee.  The  batteries  of  every  foragn  poweTi  Amtmm4ft 
quiring  an  ascendant  in  our  affiiiiBi  are  of  oonsequem 
epra  against  him— «nd|  the  pxesumptioi^  thesefoi^iait  b%  ItK 
evny  citisen  who  is  his  enemy,  is  the  eonfedarale^  of  OMMsr 
aiiotiiar  of  those  IbreignpowenL  ,.   j; 

Let  us,  without  contesting  this  argument  of  self-love,  examine 
into  the  facts  upon  which  its  applicability  must  depend. 

The  evidence  of  the  "long  intrigue"  seems  to  be,  that  the 
family  of  the  Pinckneys  contributed  to  limit  the  duration  of  Mr. 
Adams's  commission  to  the  court  of  London  to  the  term  of  three 
years,  in  order  to  make  way  for  some  of  themselves  to  succeed 
him.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  long-sighted  calculation 
in  a  government  like  ours. 

A  summary  of  the  transaction  will  be  the  best  comment  on 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  by  which  Mr.  Adams's  commission 
was  limited,  was  a  general  one,  applying  to  the  commissions  of 
all  ministers  to  foreign  courts.  When  it  was  proposed  and 
adopted,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  the  two  Pinckneys  was  a 
member  of  Congress ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  both  at 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  their  usual  place  of  abode,  more 
than  eight  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  government 

But  they  had,  it  seems,  a  cousin^  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  who 
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was  in  Congress;  and  this  cousin  it  was  who  moved  the  re- 
strictive resolution.  Let  us  inquire  who  seconded  and  who 
voted  for  it. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howell,  a  member  from  Ehode  Island, 
the  very  person  who  nominated  Mr.  Adains  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain^  and  was  voted  for  by  the  four  Eastern  States,  with  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Gerry, 
always  a  zealous  partisan  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  resolution.  To  make  out  this  to  be  a  machination 
of  the  two  Pinckneys,  many  things  must  be  affirmed : — First, 
that  their  cousin  Charles  is  always  subservient  to  their  views 
(which  would  equally  prove  that  they  have  long  been,  and  still 
are,  opposers  of  the  Federal  Administration :) — Second,  that  this 
cunning  wight  had  been  able  to  draw  the  four  Eastern  iStates  into 
his  plot,  as  well  as  New-York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina : — Third,  that  the  Pinckneys  could  foresee,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  years,  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  which 
would  enable  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  contrivance. 

Would  not  the  circumstances  better  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  the  resolution  was  a  contrivance  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  facilitate  in  some  way  his  election,  and  that  Mr.  Pinckney  was 
their  coadjutor,  rather  than  their  prompter? 

But  the  truth  most  probably  is,  that  the  measure  was  a  mere 
precaution  to  bring  under  frequent  review  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing a  minister  at  a  particular  court,  and  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  a  disagreeable  one,  without  the  harshness  of  formally 
displacing  him.  In  a  policy  of  this  sort,  the  cautious  maxims  of 
New  England  would  very  naturally  have  taken  a  lead. 

Thus,  in  the  very  grounds  of  the  suspicion,  as  far  as  they 
appear,  we  find  its  refutation.  The  complete  futility  of  it  will 
now  be  illustrated  by  additional  circumstances. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  rigor  with  which  the  war  was  prosecuted 
by  the  British  armies  in  our  Southern  quarter,  had  produced 
among  the  friends  of  our  revolution  there,  more  animosity  against 
the  British  government,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  in  the  same  quarter,  that 
this  disposition  was  conspicuous  among  the  Pinckneys,  and  their 
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i.^oiiiiectiona.  It  may  be  added,  that  tliey  were  lilccwteo  knoim 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  French  revolotion,  and  to  liftve  am- 
tinned  bo,  till  long  after  the  appomtmftnt  of  Mr.  Thotnu  P)n«l^ 
ney  to  the  court  of  London. 

These  propensities  of  the  guntiomon,  went  curtaiolT  nol  such 
(IS  to  make  them  favorites  of  Great  Britnin,  or  the  appoiDtmciiI 
of  one  of  them  to  that  court,  an  object  of  parliciilnr  iH>lirati«l«.. 

As  f^ir  as  appeared  at  the  time,  iho  idea  of  uoiuiiiating 
Thomas  Piuckney,  originulcd  with  thi)  then  President  bii 
but  whatever  may  have  been  it*  source,  it  is  ucrtaln  that  it 
the  approbation  of  tlio  whole  administration,  Mr.  JcfTcrMti 
eludeti.  This  fact  alone,  will  go  tUT  to  refnto  the  sarmiM  uf 
British  agency  in  tiie  appointnioiil. 

Supposing  tliat,  contrary  to  all  probability.  Great  Britain 
really  taken  some  unnccountablo  Gidc;  for  Mr.  Pincknuj, 
whom  was  her  influence  exerted? 

Had  the  virtuou.s,  circumspect  WaaftingtoH  beea  ensnared  id 
her  iusidiouH  toils  ?  Had  she  found  means  for  once  to  soften  tlw 
stem,  inflexible  hostility  of  JeHerson  ?     Had  Rnndolph  been  llfl 
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ney's  having  experienced  any  flattering  distinctions,  incidents  not 
pleasant  to  his  feelings  had  occurred,  and  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  functions  he  had  advanced  pretensions  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  from  which,  with  the  approbation  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jeflerson,  he  was  instructed  to  desist. 

What  will  Mr.  Adams  or  his  friends  reply  to  all  these  facts? 
How  will  he  be  excused  for  indulging  and  declaring,  on  grounds 
80  frivolous,  a  suspicion  so  derogatory  of  a  man  so  meritorious — 
of  a  man  who  has  acted  in  a  manner  so  unexceptionable? 

But  a  more  serious  question  remains:  How  will  Mr.  Adams 
answer  to  the  government  and  to  his  country,  for  having  thus 
wantonly  given  the  sanction  of  his  opinion  to  the  worst  of  the 
aspersions  which  the  enemies  of  the  administration  have  impu- 
dently thrown  upon  it  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  such  a  tor- 
rent of  slander  was  poured  out  against  it,  when  a  man,  the  second 
in  official  rank,  the  second  in  the  favor  of  the  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment, stooped  to  become  himself  one  of  its  calumniators? 
It  i3  peculiarly  unlucky  for  Mr.  Adams  in  this  affair,  that  he  is 
known  to  have  desired,  at  the  time,  the  appointment  which  was 
given  to  Mr.  Pinckney.  The  President  declined  the  measure, 
thinking  that  it  was  compatible  neither  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  nor  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  designate 
the  Vice-President  to  such  a  station. 

This  letter,  better  than  volumes,  developes  the  true,  the  un- 
fortunate character  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  remaining  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  him  respect  his 
conduct  in  the  office  of  President,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  right  and  wrong,  of  wisdom 
and  error. 

The  outset  was  distinguished  by  a  speech  which  his  friends 
lamented  as  temporizing.  It  had  the  air  of  a  lure  for  the  favor 
of  his  opponents  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity ;  but  being  of  an 
equivocal  complexion,  to  which  no  precise  design  can  be  an- 
nexed, it  is  barely  mentioned  as  a  circumstance,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  others  of  a  more  positive  tint,  may  serve  to  explain 
character. 

It  is  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  that  the  public 
measures  of  Mr.  Adams  first  attract  criticism. 


resentment.     But  the  oppasiti 
the  French  government  at  the 
or  apologized  for  the  ill  treatm 
nity,  though  displeased  with 
force  of  the  indignity. 

As  a  final  effort  for  accomn 
failure,  of  enlightening  and  coi 
solved  to  make  another,  and  a 
form  of  a  commission  of  three. 

This  measure  (with  some 
proved  by  all  parties;  by  t 
thought  no  evil  so  great  as  1 
federalists,  because  it  was  their 
power,  if  it  could  be  done  wit 
terests  or  absolute  humiliation. 

Even  such  of  them  who  c 
French  government,  and  the 
already  gone  far  enough  to  call 
that  the  nation  was  not  general 
viction,  and  would  not  support  y 
unless  their  necessity  was  render 
in  the  expediency  of  another  mi 
serve  either  to  compose  the  diffe 
the  necessity  of  resistance  trf  the 
every  good  citizen. 

The  expediency  of  the  stej 
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perly  sarrendered  to  the  cogent  reasons  which  pleaded  for  a 
further  experiment 

The  event  of  this  experiment  is  fresh  in  our  recollection. 
Our  envoys,  like  our  minister,  were  rejected.  Tribute  was  de- 
manded as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation.  To  their  immortal 
honor,  though  France  at  the  time  was  proudly  triumphant,  they 
repelled  the  disgraceful  pretension.  Americans  will  never  forget 
that  General  Pinckney  was  a  member,  and  an  efficient  member, 
of  this  commission. 

This  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  despotic  insolence  or  unblushing  corruption 
was  most  prominent,  electrified  the  American  people  with  a  be- 
coming indignation.  In  vain  the  partisans  of  France  attempted 
to  extenuate.  The  public  voice  was  distinct  and  audible.  The 
nation,  disdaining  so  foul  an  overture,  was  ready  to  encounter 
the  worst  consequences  of  resistance. 

Without  imitating  the  flatterers  of  Mr.  Adams,  who,  in  dero- 
gation from  the  intrinsic  force  of  circumstances,  and  from  the 
magnanimity  of  the  nation,  ascribe  to  him  the  whole  merits  of 
producing  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  community,  it  shall 
with  cheerfulness  be  acknowledged  that  he  took  upon  the  occa- 
sion a  manly  and  courageous  lead — that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  rouse  the  pride  of  the  nation — to  inspire  it  with  a  just  sense 
of 'the  injuries  and  outrages  which  it  had  experienced,  and  to 
dispose  it  to  a  firm  and  magnanimous  resistance ;  and  that  his 
efforts  contributed  materially  to  the  end. 

The  friends  of  the  government  were  not  agreed  as  to  ulterior 
measures.  Some  were  for  immediate  and  unqualified  war;  oth- 
ers for  a  more  mitigated  course;  the  dissolution  of  treaties,  pre- 
paration of  force  by  land  and  sea,  partial  hostilities  of  a  defensive 
tendency ;  leaving  to  France  the  option  of  seeking  accommoda- 
tion, or  proceeding  to  open  war.     The  latter  course  prevailed. 

Though  not  as  bold  and  energetic  as  the  other,  yet,  consider- 
ing the  prosperous  state  of  French  affairs  when  it  was  adopted, 
and  how  many  nations  had  been  appalled  and  prostrated  by  the 
French  power,  the  conduct  pursued  bore  sufficiently  the  marks 
of  courage  and  elevation  to  raise  the  national  character  to  an  ex- 
alted height  throughout  Europe. 


chief — it  him  distracted  public 
lie  councils — it  has  sown  the  i 
ered  the  reputation  of  the  { 
stances  which  preceded,  aggn 
results.  They  prove  that  the 
acted,  were  not  the  effects  of  i 
emanations  of  momentary  im] 

The  session,  which  ensued 
of  our  commissioners,  was  ab 
rived  at  Philadelphia  from  hi 
mind  seemed  to  have  been  raii 

It  was  suggested  to  him,  tt 
in  his  speech  to  Congress,  a  se 
the  repeatedly  rejected  advan 
quired  that  it  should  be  left  a 
first  overture;  that  if,  desire 
evince  the  disposition  by  send; 
he  would  be  received  with  the 
treated  with  in  the  frankness 
dation. 

The  suggestion  was  receive* 
intemperate. 

Mr.  Adams  declared,  as  a  se 
mature  reflection : — That  if  Ft 
row,  he  would  order  him  hack  the 

So  imprudent  an  idea  was 

VIVA  r*        »»*v  ^».«.— .A.—      X-  -1  •• 
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In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  this  extraordinary  sally, 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams  underwent  a  total  revolution — he  resolv- 
ed not  only  to  insert  in  his  speech  the  sentiment  which  had  been 
proposed  to  him,  but  to  go  farther,  and  to  declare,  that  if  France 
would  give  explicit  assurances  of  receiving  a  minister  from  this 
country,  with  due  respect,  he  would  send  one. 

In  vain  was  this  extension  of  the  sentiment  opposed  by  all  his 
ministers,  as  being  equally  incompatible  with  good  policy,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  the  nation — he  obstinately  persisted,  and  the 
pernicious  declaration  was  introduced. 

I  call  it  pernicious,  because  it  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
fidse  steps  which  have  succeeded. 

The  declaration  recommended  to  the  President  was  a  prudent 
one. 

The  measures  of  Congress,  by  their  mitigated  form,  showed 
that  an  eye  had  been  still  kept  upon  pacification.  A  numerous 
party  were  averse  from  war  with  France  at  any  rate.  In  the  rest 
of  the  community,  a  strong  preference  of  honorable  accommodation 
to  final  rupture  was  discernible,  even  amidst  the  efiusions  of  re- 
sentment. 

The  charges  which  we  had  exhibited  in  the  face  of  the  world 
against  the  French  government,  were  of  a  high  and  disgraceful 
complexion;  they  had  been  urged  with  much  point  and  em- 
phasis. 

To  give  an  opening  to  France  to  make  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions, some  salve  for  her  pride  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
necessary  she  should  be  assured  that  she  would  not  expose  herself 
to  an  affront  by  a  refusal  to  receive  the  agent  whom  she  might 
employ  for  that  purpose.  The  declaration  proposed  fulfilled  both 
objects. 

It  was  likely  to  have  another  important  advantage.  It  would 
be  a  new  proof  to  the  American  people  of  the  moderate  and 
pacific  temper  of  their  government ;  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
serve their  confidence,  and  to  dispose  them  more  and  more  to 
meet  inevitable  extremities  with  fortitude  and  without  murmurs. 

But  the  supplement  to  the  declaration  was  a  blamable  excess. 
It  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ends  to  be  answered.   It  waived 
G  45 
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the  point  of  honor,  whicli,  after  two  r«y«clion»  of  our  minirtcn, 
required  that  the  next  mission  between  the  two  coUDtriet  slioold 
proceed  from  France.  After  the  mortiiying  liutoiliations  wc  hod 
endured,  the  national  dignity  deBiandeti  thai  thia  point  should 
not  be  departed  from  without  QeceantyL  Ko  sucli  necesnty 
could  be  pretended  to  exiat:  moreoTcr,  another  roinion  by  « 
would  naturally  be  regarded  ta  ovidcoce  of  a  Jl^asiiion  on  oi;r 
part  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  revolutionnry  Krance,  own  aJ 
the  expense  of  honor ;  an  impression  whidi  oould  hardly  fail  to 
injure  our  interests  with  other  countries:  and  the mcusnru  woahl 
involve  the  further  inconvenience  of  IrsnBfejrina:  the  negotiatioa 
from  this  country,  when;  our guvornmcnt  uouIdrcgul&luitacconL- 
ing  to  its  own  view  of  exigencies,  to  Fnim^,  where  Umtadvnni 
would  be  enjoyed  by  lier  goveniroenl,  and  where  llie  pi->wcrj 
judging  for  us  must  be  delegated  to  commi^oners;  who, 
under  immense  individual  responsibility,  at  a  distance  too 
for  consultation,  would  be  apt  to  ad  with  hesitancy  and  irreoutn- 
tion,  whether  the  policy  of  the  case  required  ooaccssion  or  firofc- 
iiess.  This  was  to  place  it  too  much  in  the  power  of  Fnuma^H 
manage  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  according  to  cv«nt*.   ^| 
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oould  brook  the  ignominy  which  the  publication  of  the  dispatches 
of  our  commissioners  was  calculated  to  bring  upon  her ;  and 
stifling  her  resentment,  could  invite  the  renewal  of  negotiation ; 
what  room  can  there  be  to  doubt,  that  the  same  calculations  would 
have  induced  her  to  send  a  minister  to  this  country  when  an 
opening  was  given  for  it  ? 

The  French  minister  for  foreign  relations,  through  the  French 
diplomatic  agent  at  the  Hague,  had  opened  a  communication  with 
Mr.  Murray,  our  resident  there,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  nego- 
tiation between  the  two  countries.  In  this  manner,  assurances 
were  given  that  France  was  disposed  to  treat,  and  that  a  minister 
from  us  would  be  received  and  accredited.  But  they  were  ac- 
companied with  intimations  of  the  characters  proper  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  who  would  be  likely  to  succeed ;  which  was  exceptionable, 
both  as  it  savored  of  the  pretension  (justly  censured  by  the 
President  himself)  of  prescribing  to  other  governments  how  they 
were  to  manage  their  own  aflFairs ;  and  as  it  might,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  construed  into  a  tacit  condition  of  the  promise 
to  receive  a  minister.  Overtures  so  circuitous  and  informal, 
through  a  person  who  was  not  the  regular  organ  of  the  French 
government  for  making  them,  to  a  person  who  was  not  the  regu- 
lar oi^n  of  the  American  government  for  receiving  them,  might 
be  a  very  fit  mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  like  overtures  in 
a  more  authentic  and  obligatory  shape.  But  they  were  a  very 
inadequate  basis  for  the  institution  of  a  new  mission. 

When  the  President  pledged  himself  in  his  speech  to  send  a 
minister,  if  satisfactory  assurances  of  a  proper  reception  were 
given,  he  must  have  been  understood  to  mean  such  as  were  direct 
and  official,  not  such  as  were  both  informal  and  destitute  of  a 
competent  sanction. 

Yet  upon  this  loose  and  vague  foundation,  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
cipitately nominated  Mr.  Murray  as  envoy  to  the  French  Republic, 
without  previous  consultation  with  any  of  his  ministers.  The 
nomination  itself  was  to  each  of  them,  even  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  his  constitutional  counsellor  in  similar  affairs,  the  first 
notice  of  the  project. 

Thus  was  the  measure  wrong,  both  as  to  mode  and  substance. 
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A  President  is  not  bound  to  conform  to  tlio  advice  of  hit 
minist(!rs.  lie  is  even  under  no  positive  injunction  to  ask  or  re- 
quire it.  But  the  Goriritimtion  prostimcs  that  he  will  commit  thcisf 
and  the  genius  of  our  g<  >  vemmenl  and  thn  public  good  recotnioend 
the  practice. 

As  the  President  nominates  hia  niini»t«r«,  and  ma;  dispkoB 
them  when  he  pleases,  it  muat  be  his  own  fault  if  he  be  not  8U^ 
rounded  by  men,  who  for  ability  and  integrity  deservt;  hia  ooo- 
fidenco.     And  if  his  rnitiistera  are  of  tUU  character,  the  comolt- 
ing  of  them  will  always  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  hitnaelf  anj  a 
the  slate.     Let  it  even  be  Huppoaed  that  \i«  in  a,  man  of  tdenle 
superior  to  the  collecif^il  talents  of  all  bis  mtnielere  (which  cu 
seldom  happen,  as  iIk-  world  hji»  «ccn  but  few  Frcderich),  lie 
may,  nevertheless,   oflrti  assist  his  judgment  by  a  cornpanaui 
and  eollision  of  ideas.    The  groateat  genius,  burned  away  bytlw 
rapidity  of  its  own  eoDieptions,  will  occasionally  overlook  tilsl* 
eles  which  ordinary  find  more  phlegmatic  meu  will  diwover,  wid 
which,  when  presented  to  hia  consideration,  will  be  thongiilby 
himself  decisive  objociious  to  hia  plans. 
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Few  and  feeble  are  the  interested  inducements  to  accept  a 
place  in  our  administration.  Far  from  being  lucrative,  there  is 
not  one  which  will  not  involve  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  every  honest 
man  of  pre-eminent  talents.  And  has  not  experience  shown; 
that  he  must  be  fortunate  indeed,  if  even  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  his  task  can  secure  to  him  consideration  and  fame  ?  Of 
a  large  harvest  of  obloquy  he  is  sure. 

If  excluded  from  the  counsels  of  the  Executive  Chief,  his 
office  must  become  truly  insignificant.  What  able  and  virtuous 
man  will  long  consent  to  be  so  miserable  a  pageant? 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  banish  from  the  Administration 
able  men,  tends  to  diminish  the  chances  of  able  counsels.  The 
probable  operation  of  a  system  of  this  kind,  must  be  to  consign 
places  of  the  highest  trust  to  incapable  honest  men,  whose  in- 
ducement will  be  a  livelihood,  or  to  capable  dishonest  men,  who 
will  seek  indirect  indemnifications  for  the  deficiency  of  direct 
and  fair  inducements. 

The  precipitate  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray,  brought  Mr. 
Adams  into  an  awkward  predicament. 

He  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  plan  in  its  progress,  and 
instead  of  one,  to  nominate  three  envoys,  and  to  superadd  a  pro- 
mise, that,  though  appointed,  they  should  not  leave  the  United 
States  till  further  and  more  perfect  assurances  were  given  by  the 
French  government. 

This  remodification  of  the  measure  was  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  had  been  premature.  How  unseemly  was  this 
fluctuation  in  the  Executive  Chief.  It  argued  either  instability 
of  views,  or  want  of  sufficient  consideration  beforehand.  The 
one  or  the  other,  in  an  alBfair  of  so  great  moment,  is  a  serious 
reproach. 

Additional  and  more  competent  assurances  were  received; 
but  before  the  envoys  departed,  intelligence  arrived  of  a  new  re- 
volution in  the  French  government ;  which,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  had  expelled  two  of  the  Directory. 

Another  revolution  :  another  Constitution  overthrown.  Sure- 
ly here  was  reason  for  a  pause,  at  least  till  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  new  Directory  would  adhere  to  the  engagement  of  its 
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jj^MkeeBsan,  mk  wMdi  not  iaai  fasok  mur  eoMjtrwilllHniM 

-  In  liie  iben  poetare  of  Fieiich  albin»  whidi'  «Klendl|r  Ai 
piQ  as  internalLj  were  unpo^ronfli  a  pawie  wmb  vngf 
llBttdeiit  The  xeoend  revcdatioii  was  a  valid  moliye  Ibr  it 
^  *  Definitive  compacte  betvemi  nationsi  called  real 
lading,  notwithstanding  revolutions  of  goveninmila^  Ikft-^ 
0flly  the  maxim  to  ministerial  acts,  prefNUPalorjr  tcmijf  A^  Wg^ 
||ibn,  is  to  extend  it  too  fiff ;  to  afqplj  it  to  audi  aoli  <#'jMi 
wistable  revolutionaiy  government  0ike  ^tiuit  of  FnaMMi  #tli 
tfene)  is  to  abuse  it 

'^*  Bad  any  policy  of  the  moment  demanded  H^  UmoM  Imw 
Ipiii  notatall  aorpriaing  to  have  seen  tbeiiaiy  IMgac*aty-di»» 
ikvrkig  tiie  assnsance  which  had  been  givm,  mi  impoltef  JMi 
4iCfftme  to  the  ex-directcNS,  on  tiie  pretenoe  tiiat  4b^  Imd^flMH 
Iwted  the  dignity  of  the  r^tddic  by  conning  the  MMnpil  «toi^ 
gotiation  with  a  government  which  had  so  groady  midtedM^  - 
:  '  Tet  our  envoys  were  dispatched  iridiont  a  lafijaalinii  «f  ^lia 
iaintfaiice  by  the  new  Direc^ory^  M  the  faaaand  of  thu  iaHMH 
and  the  honor  of  the  country. 

Again,  the  dangerous  and  degrading  system  of  not  consult- 
ing ministers,  was  acted  upon. 

Wiien  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  the  Directory  arrived, 
Mr.  Adams  was  at  his  seat  in  Massachusetts.  His  ministers  ad* 
dressed  to  him  a  joint  letter,  communicating  the  intelligence,  and 
submitting  to  his  consideration,  whether  that  event  ought  not  to 
suspend  the  projected  mission.  In  a  letter  which  he  afterwaids 
wrote  from  the  same  place,  he  directed  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
of  instructions  for  the  envoys,  and  intimated  that  their  departure 
would  be  suspended  yor  some  time. 

Shortly  after  he  came  to  Trenton,  where  he  adjusted  with  his 
ministers  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  to  be  given ;  but  he  ob- 
served a  profound  silence  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  expe- 
dient that  the  mission  should  proceed.  The  morning  after  the 
instructions  were  settled,  he  signified  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  envoys  were  immediately  to  depart. 

He  is  reported  to  have  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  silence^ 
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that  he  knew  the  opinions  of  his  ministers  from  their  letter ;  that 
he  had  irrevocably  adopted  an  opposite  one ;  and  that  he  deem- 
ed it  most  delicate  not  to  embarrass  them  bj  a  useless  dis- 
cussion. 

But  would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  kept  his 
judgment  in  some  degree  of  suspense,  till  after  an  interview  and 
discussion  with  his  ministers?  Ought  he  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  were  so  in&llible,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  arguments  being  used  which  were 
sufficient  to  shake  them  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  recollected  the 
sudden  revolution  which  his  judgment  had  undergone  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  business,  and  to  have  inferred  from  this,  that  it 
might  have  yielded  in  another  instance  to  better  lights?  Was 
it  necessary  for  him,  if  he  had  had  a  conference  with  his  minis- 
ters, to  have  alarmed  their  delicacy,  by  prefacing  the  discussion 
with  a  declaration  that  he  had  fixed  an  unalterable  opinion  ? 
Did  not  the  intimation  respecting  a  suspension  of  the  departure 
of  the  envoys,  imply  that  this  would  continue  till  there  was  a 
change  of  circumstances?  Was  it  not  a  circumstance  to  strength- 
en expectation  in  the  ministers,  when  consulted  about  the  in- 
structions, that  they  would  be  heard  as  to  the  principal  point, 
previous  to  a  definitive  resolution  ? 

Giving  Mr.  Adams  credit  for  sincerity,  the  desultoriness  of 
his  mind  is  evinced  by  the  very  different  grounds  upon  which,  at 
different  times,  he  has  defended  the  propriety  of  the  mission. 

Sometimes  he  has  treated  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  measure  which  would  terminate  in  peace  ;  asserting  that  France 
would  not  accommodate,  on  terms  admissible  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  efiect  to  be  expected  from  the  mission,  was 
the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  and  the  union  of  public  opinion 
on  the  necessity  of  war. 

Sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  he  has  vindicated  the 
measure  as  one  conformable  with  the  general  and  strong  wish  of 
the  country  for  peace,  and  as  likely  to  promote  that  desirable 
object. 

It  is  now  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  final  issue  of  the 
mission,  in  an  honorable  accommodation,  may  compensate  for  the 
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■lignity,  harmony,  and  repatation,  at 


I  1' '  il)c  adjuatmeat  of  differences  with  the 
-Klin;  waa  injudicious.  It  was  probable 
III  I'  ihitn  accelerate,  such  an  adjustment. 
■i;i'li  affairs,  at  the  time  of  the  overtures 
::t:<iii,  coincides  with  the  solicitude  which 
!(  MliJL'ct,  to  render  it  likely  that,  at  this 
'ii>iied  accommodation.  If  this  was  so, 
f  \  1(1  in  another  place)  that,  had  not  the 
i_';i  minister  to  her  intervened,  she  would 
wiih  adequate  powers  and  instructions. 
■,  our  government  might  have  acted  such 
u:-it't)cd  a  conclusion  ;  and  the  minister, 
i--iim3of  his  governnent  when  he  was 
l>!r  tliat  a  desirable  arrangement  might 
.-.-u  eilccted. 

11!  lie  pursued  naturally  tended  to  delay. 

;iii;_'ing  the  circumstances,  is  very  apt  to 

inients.     The  French  agents,  charged 
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been  left  in  the  perilous  situation  of  having  a  subsisting  quarrel 
with  France,  after  she  had  disembarrassed  herself  of  all  her 
European  enemies. 

The  idea  that  a  general  peace  was  likely  to  happen  during 
that  winter,  was,  I  know,  entertained  by  Mr.  Adams  himself; 
for,  in  a  casual  conversation  at  Trenton,  he  expressed  it  to  me, 
and  I  supported  a  dififerent  opinion.  But  waiving  now  a  discus- 
sion of  the  point,  and  admitting  that  the  expectation  was  enter- 
tained on  substantial  grounds,  though  it  has  not  been  verified  by 
experience,  still  the  argument  deduced  from  it  is  not  valid. 

The  expediency  of  the  measure  must  be  tested  by  the  state  of 
things  when  it  had  its  inception.  At  the  time  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  it  by  the  speech,  when  even  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Murray  took  place,  the  affairs  of  France  and  of  her  enemies 
portended  a  result  very  inauspicious  to  her,  and  very  dififerent 
from  that  of  a  general  peace,  on  conditions  which  would  leave 
her  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  prosecute  hostilities  against 
this  country. 

But  even  on  the  supposition  of  other  prospects,  Mr.  Adams 
had  the  option  of  a  substitute  far  preferable  to  the  expedient 
which  he  chose. 

He  might  secretly  and  confidentially  have  nominated  one  or 
more  of  our  ministers  actually  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  France ;  with  eventual  instructions  predicated  upon  appear- 
ances of  an  approaching  peace. 

An  expedient  of  this  sort,  merely  provisory,  could  have  had 
none  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  other.  If  the  secret  was  kept,  it 
could  have  had  no  inconvenient  consequences ;  if  divulged,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  here  and  elsewhere,  a  prudent  precau- 
tion only,  recommended  by  the  distant  situation  of  the  country, 
to  meet  future  casualties,  with  which  we  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  able  to  keep  pace.  To  the  enemies  of  France,  it 
could  have  given  no  ill  impression  of  us;  to  France,  no  motive 
to  forbear  other  conciliatory  means,  for  one  and  the  same  reason, 
namely,  because  the  operation  was  to  be  eventual. 

There  are  some  collateral  incidents  connected  with  this  busi- 
ness of  the  mission,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  mention,  as 
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ihey  will  serve  still  farlber  to  iUostrete  iko  exlreme  pro|>eiitttT 
of  Mr.  Adams's  temper  to  jealoosjr. 

It  happened  that  I  arrived  at  Trentoo  a  short  time  before  tbe 
President — Chief  Justice  KUwortb  a  tboTt  tunc  after  him.  This 
was  coneidered  as  evidence  of  a  comlunftUoii  Itetweco  the  heads 
of  deparlments,  the  Chief  Justice  and  myself,  to  cpduuvur  to  id- 
fiuence  or  counteract  him  in  the  affair  of  the  mitaion. 

The  truth,  nevertheless,  most  certainly  is,  that  T  w«nt  to 
Trenton  with  General  Wilkinson,  pnnmant  U>  a  preoonceit  with 
him  of  some  weeks'  standing,  to  acisclunitc,  by  pcrsoital  cooTGr^ 
ences  ivitli  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  ndoptJOD  and  cxooution  ol' 
arrangemcntB  whiuh  had  been  planned  betwuun  that  gonrral  and 
myself!  fur  the  future  dispoRition  of  the  western  army:  thai 
when  I  left,  New-York  upon  ihi.l  journey,  1  had  no  oxpeetatioa 
whatever  that  tbe  President  would  come  lo  Trenton,  and  th^  I 
did  not  st^y  at  this  place  a  day  longer  than  waa  indtspen&tble  to 
the  object  I  have  stated.  General  WilkinaoQ.if  ocoessary,  mi^U 
be  appealed  to,  notoiilyasknowinglhatthiawofla  rval  and  sinoon 
purpose  of  my  Journey,  but  as  possesfiing  salufaekn;y  cvidi 
that  in  all  nrobabilitv  I  bad  no  aDliainaLioD  of  the  nuivfn 
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air  of  an  explosion  of  combustible  materials  which  had  been 
long  prepared,  but  which  had  been  kept  down  by  prudential  cal- 
culations respecting  the  effect  of  an  explosion  upon  the  friends 
of  those  ministers  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Perhaps,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  nothing  could  be  lost  in  this  quarter,  and 
that  something  might  be  gained  elsewhere  by  an  atoning  sacrifice 
of  those  ministers,  especially  Mr.  Pickering,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  particularly  odious  to  the  opposition  party,  it  was  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  extremities.  This,  as  a  mere  conjecture, 
is  offered  for  as  much  as  it  may  be  worth. 

One  fact,  however,  is  understood  to  be  admitted,  namely, 
that  neither  of  the  dismissed  ministers  had  given  any  new  or  re- 
cent cause  for  their  dismission. 

A  primary  cause  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  this 
event,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ungovernable  temper  of  Mr.  Adams. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  is  often  liable  to  paroxysms  of  anger,  which 
deprive  him  of  self-command,  and  produce  very  outrageous  be- 
havior to  those  who  approach  him.  Most,  if  not  all  his  minis- 
ters, and  several  distinguished  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  have  been  humiliated  by  the  effects  of  these  gusts  of 
passion. 

This  violence,  and  the  little  consideration  for  them  which 
was  implied  in  declining  to  consult  them,  had  occasioned  great 
dryness  between  the  President  and  his  ministers,  except,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  neglect  was,  of  course,  most  poignant  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
because  it  had  repeatedly  operated  in  matters  appertaining  to  his 
office.  Nor  was  it  in  the  disposition  of  this  respectable  man, 
justly  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity  and  independence,  to  practise 
condescentions  towards  an  imperious  chief.  Hence  the  breach 
constantly  grew  wider  and  wider,  till  a  separation  took  place. 

The  manner  of  the  dismission  was  abrupt  and  uncourteous ; 
ill  suited  to  a  man,  who,  in  different  stations,  had  merited  so  much 
from  his  country. 

Admitting  that  when  the  President  and  his  minister  had  got- 
ten into  a  situation  thus  unpleasant,  a  seperation  was  unavoid- 
able ;  still,  as  there  was  no  surmise  of  misconduct,  the  case  re- 
quired a  frank  politeness,  not  an  uncouth  austerity. 
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But  the  remark  most  inlcrestiog  in  this  partioulnr  to  ibe 
character  of  the  Pre?ideut,  is,  that  it  was  bj-  liia  own  &alt 
that  he  was  brought  into  a  silttation  which  might  oblige  him 
to  displace  It  minister,  whose  moral  worth  hsi>  his  uwa  suf- 
frage, and  whose  abilities  and  aorrioc*  have  that  of  the 
public 

The  dismission  of  this  minieiter  waa  preceded  i>y  a  very  ca- 
rious circumstance.  It  was,  without  doubt,  amionnccd  a»&lhiiif 
shortly  to  happen  in  an  oppoflitioa  circle,  before  any  friend  of 
the  government  hail  the  sligliUisl  8U«pioion  of  it.  Tbiji  wre 
stance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  period  at  which  it  h^ppi 
ed,  naturally  provokes  the  conjccturo  that  there  may  have  I 
some  collateral  inducements  to  the  sU'p. 

The  dismission  of  the  Secretary  at  Wur  look  pl!ic«  aboittg 
same  time.  It  was  declared  in  the  sequel  of  a  long  convi 
iielween  the  President  and  him,  of  a  nature  to  excite  i 
nately  pain  and  laughter;  pain,  for  the  weak  and  excessiv^il 
discretions  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States ;  laugP 
at  the  ludicrous  topics  which  constituted  charges  agninsit  4 
officer. 
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been  addressed  to  the  President  respecting  a  suspension  of  the 
mission  to  France.  It  was  ostentatiously  asked,  how  he  or  they 
should  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  diplomatic  affairs;  and  it 
was  plainly  intimated  that  it  was  presumption  in  them  to  have 
intermeddled  in  such  affairs. 

A  variety  of  things  equally  frivolous  and  outre  passed.  By 
way  of  episode,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  distinguished  by  a  torrent 
of  gross  personal  abuse ;  and  I  was  accused  of  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  the  election  in  New-York,  out  of  ill  will  to 
Mr.  Adams :  a  notable  expedient  truly  for  giving  vent  to  my  ill 
will.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if  actuated  by  such  a 
motive,  I  should  have  preferred  by  the  success  of  the  election, 
to  have  secured  the  choice  of  electors  for  the  State  of  New- York, 
who  would  have  been  likely  to  co-operate  in  the  views  by  which 
I  was  governed  ? 

To  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  closely  inspect- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Adams's  character,  the  details  of  this 
extraordinary  interview  would  appear  incredible ;  but  to  those 
who  have  had  these  opportunities,  they  would  not  even  furnish 
an  occasion  of  surprise.  But  they  would  be,  to  all  who  knew 
their  truth,  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station  of 
Chief  Magistrate. 

Ill  treatment  of  Mr.  M^IIenry  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  every  person  well  acquainted  with  him.  Sensible, 
judicious,  well-informed,  of  an  integrity  never  questioned,  of  a 
temper,  which,  though  firm  in  the  support  of  principles,  has  too 
much  moderation  and  amenity  to  offend  by  the  manner  of  doing 
it — I  dare  pronounce  that  he  never  gave  Mr.  Adams  cause  to 
treat  him,  as  he  did,  with  unkindness.  If  Mr.  Adams  thought 
that  his  execution  of  his  office  indicated  a  want  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  required  for  it,  he  might  have  said  so  with  gentle- 
ness, and  he  would  have  only  exercised  a  prerogative  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  Constitution,  to  which  no  blame  could  have  at- 
tached; but  it  was  unjustifiable  to  aggravate  the  deprivation  of 
office  by  humiliating  censures  and  bitter  reproaches. 

The  last  material  occurrence  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  of  which  I  shall  take  notice,  is  the  pardon  of  Fries^ 
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the    late    insurrection    in    Fennsyl- 


"ifmctory  spirit  has  long  existed  in  the 
-laie.  Hcpeatedlj  have  its  own  lavs 
i.'u,  and  as  often,  according  to  ray  in- 


k'cry  body  knows,  that  the  laws  of 
li'  of  revenue,  have  been  twice  re- 
'  combinations  so  extensive,  and  ud- 
,  aa  to  have  called  for  the  employ- 
Lo  under  the  former  President,  and 
k'lit ;  which  together  cost  the  United 

alf  of  dollars. 
laiipencd,  that  by  the  early  snbmis- 
1,  upon  an  invitation  of  the  govern- 
iv  consequence  remained  subject  to 
cither  from  the  liumanity  of  the 
ill  the  evidence,  not  one  \tbs  capi- 
lor  wretches   only    were    seateuoed 
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sylvania  is  of  a  composition  which  peculiarly  fits  it  for  the 
intrigues  of  factious  men,  who  may  desire  to  disturb  or  over- 
throw the  government.  And  it  is  an  equally  disagreeable  fact, 
that  disaffection  to  the  national  government  is  in  no  other  State 
more  general,  more  deeply  rooted,  or  more  envenomed* 

The  late  Governor  Mifflin  himself  informed  me,  that  in  the 
first  case,  insurrection  had  been  organized  down  to  the  very 
liberties  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  had  not  the  government  anti- 
cipated it,  a  general  explosion  would  speedily  have  ensued. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  impunity  so  often  experienced, 
had  made  it  an  article  in  the  creed  of  those  who  were  actuated  by 
the  insurgent  spirit,  that  neither  the  General  nor  the  State  govern- 
ment dared  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 

To  destroy  this  persuasion,  to  repress  this  dangerous  spirit^  it 
was  essential  that  a  salutary  rigor  should  have  been  exerted,  and 
that  those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  taught  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  fatal  illusion. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Adams  appeared  so  sensible,  that  while  the  trials 
were  pending,  he  more  than  once  imprudently  threw  out,  that 
the  accused  must  found  their  hopes  of  escape  either  in  their 
innocence  or  in  the  lenity  of  the  juries ;  since  from  him,  in  case 
of  conviction,  they  would  have  nothing  to  expect.  And  a  very 
short  time  before  he  pardoned  them,  he  declared  (b)  with  no 
small  ostentation,  that  the  mistaken  clemency  of  Washington  on 
the  former  occasion,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  second  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  he  would  take  care  there  should  not  be  a  third, 
by  giving  the  laws  their  full  course  against  the  convicted  offend- 
ers. 

Yet  he  thought  proper,  as  if  distrusting  the  courts  and  officers 
of  the  United  States,  to  resort  through  the  Attorney-General  to 
the  counsel  of  the  culprits,  for  a  statement  of  their  cases ;  (c)  in 
which  was  found,  besides  some  objections  of  form,  the  novel 
doctrine,  disavowed  by  every  page  of  our  law  books,  that  treason 
does  not  consist  of  resistance  by  force  to  a  public  law ;  unless  it 
be  an  act  relative  to  the  militia,  or  other  military  force. 

(b)  (c)  Of  these  two  facts,  my  evidence  is  inferior  to  that  which  supports  the 
other  allegations  of  this  letter ;  yet  it  is  so  strong  that  I  feel  myself  warranted  to 
■tate  them. 
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Ami  upon  this,  or  upon  some  other  groand,  not  easy  to  b« 
comprehLiiJed,  lie  of  a  sudden  depsrtcd  from  all  liia  fonner 
declarntiuris,  and,  against  the  uiianimoua  adriou  of  his  miaiisturt, 
with  the  Attorney -General,  cnme  to  tlie  resolution,  wbich  hi 
executed,  of  pardoning  all  those  who  hftd  received  senteoce  of 
death. 

No  wonder  that  the  public  was  tlltindoTStimok  at  Bach  a  Toaail 
— that  the  fi-iends  of  the  govorotnetit  regardi^d  it  as  a  yinoal 
dcrelietion — it  was  inipoaaible  to  commit  a  greater  error.  The 
particular  situation  of  PennKylvuni&i  the  singular  posture  of 
human  affairs,  in  which  there  is  so  strong  a  teudouc_v  tu  Uie  diB- 
organization  of  government— the  turbulent  and  malignant  humon 
which  exist,  and  are  so  industriously  nouiifihed  thron^linnt  ibn 
UniU-'d  Slates  ;  every  thing  ioudlj?  deninndcd  that  the  ExocutiT{> 
should  have  aeted  with  exemplary  vigor,  and  should  have  giwo 
a  striking  dt-nionstration,  that  condign  puniabment  would  l>c  th» 
lot  of  tlie  violent  opposers  of  the  laws. 

Tlie  contrary  course,  which  was  pursued,  is  tlie  most  iuoX' 
pUcahle  part  of  Mr.  Adama'a  conduct,     it  showB  him  so  aii 
^ith  himself,  as  well  aa  with  sound  doIiuv.  thut 
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the  equal  support  of  Mr.  Pincloiey,  from  all  blame,  and  myself 
iu  particular,  from  the  unwortby  imputation  of  being  infiuenced 
hy  private  resentment. 

At  ^e  same  time,  I  will  admit,  though  it  should  detract  &om 
ihe  force  of  my  repTesentations,  that  I  have  causes  of  personal 
diasatisfactioD  with  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  trouble 
Otltera  with  my  individual  concerns;  nor  should  I  do  it  at 
|)K8ent,  but  for  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made.  Even 
with  this  incentive,  I  shall  do  it  as  little  as  possible. 

The  circumstances  of  my  late  military  situation,  have  much 
Imb  to  do  with  my  personal  discontent  than  some  others.  In 
nspect  to  them,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  owed  my  appointment  to 
the  station  and  rank  I  held,  to  the  express  stipulation,  of  General 
Washington,  when  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  army,  o&ai- 
•mtads  peremptorily  insisted  upon  by  him,  in  lyiposition  to  the  strong 
waha  of  the  President ;  and  that,  though  second  in  rank,  I  was 
not  promoted  to  the  first  place,  when  it  became  vacant,  by  the 
dckth  of  the  commander-in-chief  As  to  the  former,  I  should 
have  had  no  cause  to  complain,  if  there  had  not  beeu  an  apparent 
inoonsistency  in  the  measures  of  the  President ;  if  he  had  not 
nominated  me  first  on  the  list  of  Major-Generals,  and  attempted 
afterwards  to  place  me  Oiird  in  rank.  As  to  the  latter,  the  chief 
ocanmand,  not  being  a  matter  of  routine,  the  not  promoting  me  to 
i^  cannot  be  deemed  a  wrong  or  injury ;  yet  certainly  I  could  not 
flee,  in  the  omission,  any  proof  of  good  will  or  confidence — or  of 
a  disposition  to  console  me  for  the  persecutions  which  I  had  inces- 
fla&tly  endured.  But  I  dismiss  the  subject,  leaving  to  others  to 
jadge  of  my  pretensions  to  the  promotion,  and  of  the  weight,  if 
any,  which  they  ought  to  have  had  with  the  President. 

On  other  topics,  my  sensations  are  far  less  neutral.  If,  as  I 
have  been  assured  from  respectable  authorities,  Mr.  Adams  has 
repeatedly  indulged  himself  in  virulent  and  indecent  abuse  of 
me ;  if  he  lias  denominated  me  a  man  destitute  of  every  moral 
principle ;  it'  he  has  stigmatized  me  as  the  leader  of  a  British 
&ction;  then,  certainly,  I  have  a  right  to  think  that  I  have  been 
cruelly  and  wickedly  traduced;  then  have  I  a  right  to 
.  to  alt  those  who  have   been  spectators  of  my  public 
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<"]niiinted  with  my  private  character,  in 

iK'tlicr  such  treatment  of  me,  by  Mr. 
i\'<'aken  or  to  strengthen  his  claim  to 
lA  pood  men ;  then  will  I  so  far  yield 
what  I  am,  as  to  declare,  that  iu  the 

:iiiil  private  rectitude,  above  all,  in  pure 
iIk'  interests  and  service  of  this  countTj 
iiipnrison  with  any  arrogant  pretender 

■  iiH-rit. 

ily  informed,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  de- 
<  >r  II  Dritish  faction,  and  having  under- 
.  inuntoract  the  influence  of  my  opinioD, 

1  haryc  against  me,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
iir.st  of  August  last.    No  reply  having 

lis  letter,  I,  on  the  first  of  the  present 

kt;  of  both  which  letters  I  send  von 


iiiMic  conduct  in  this,  as  in  other  pa^ 
•  voix'st  investigation. 
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followed,  if  unsuccessful,  by  a  declaration  of  war.  I  urged,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  prepare  by  sea  and  land  for  the 
alternative,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  resources ;  and  to  an 
extent  far  exceeding  what  any  member  of  either  party  was  found 
willing  to  go.  For  this  alternative,  I  became  so  firmly  pledged 
to  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Administration,  and  especially 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  writing  as  well  as 
verbally,  that  I  could  not  afterwards  have  retracted  without  a 
glaring  and  disgraceful  inconsistency.  And  being  thus  pledged, 
I  explicitly  gave  it  as  my  opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  Envoy  to  Great 
Britain,  that  "  unless  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  with  her  could 
he  effected  on  solid  terms,  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing,"  When  the 
treaty  arrived,  it  was  not  without  full  deliberation  and  some 
hesitation,  that  I  resolved  to  support  it.  The  articles  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  diflferences  were  upon  the  whole  satis&ctory ; 
but  there  were  a  few  of  the  others  which  appeared  to  me  of  a 
different  character.  The  article  respecting  contraband,  though 
conformable  with  the  general  law  of  'nations,  was  not  in  all  its 
features  such  as  could  have  been  wished.  The  XXVth  article, 
which  gave  asylum  in  our  ports,  under  certain  exceptions,  to 
privateers  with  their  prizes,  was  in  itself  an  ineligible  one,  being 
of  a  nature  to  excite  the  discontent  of  nations  against  whom  it 
should  operate,  and  deriving  its  justification  from  the  example 
before  set  of  an  equivalent  stipulation  in  our  treaty  with  France. 
The  Xllth  article,  was  in  my  view  inadmissible.  The  en- 
lightened negotiator,  not  unconscious  that  some  parts  of  the 
treaty  were  less  well  arranged  than  was  to  be  desired,  had  him- 
self hesitated  to  sign :  but  he  had  resigned  his  scruples  to  the 
conviction  that  nothing  better  could  be  effected,  and  that  aggre- 
gately considered,  the  instrument  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  On  my  part,  the  result  of  mature  reflection  was, 
that  as  the  subjects  of  controversy  which  had  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations,  and  which  implicated  great  interests  of 
this  country,  were  in  the  essential  points  well  adjusted,  and  as 
the  other  articles  would  expire  in  twelve  years  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  wise  and  right  to  confirm  the  com- 
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pact,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  XUtlt  urtJclc  Nercrtbel 
when  an  accnuut  was  received  that  (he  British  cniiaors  bad 
seized  provisions  going  to  porta  of  the  Fronch  duniininna,  nut 
in  foot  blockaded  or  besieged,  I  advisod  the  President  to  ratify 
the  treaty  conditionally  only,  that  is,  with  exprtsss  instractiuOB 
not  to  exchange  ratifications,  unless  the  British  govcmmcnl 
would  disavow  a  construction  of  the  iostruruent  auLliotizmg 
practice,  and  would  discontinue  it. 

Aft«r  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the  gorennncml 
France,  immediiitcly  aller  the  instalmeut  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
sident,  and  long  before  th*;  mesMurc  WM  taken,  I  urged  a  m«inl 
of  Congress,  then  high  in  the  coufidenco  of  the  Prcaidout,  to 
pose  to  hiui  the  immediate  appoiutmeul  of  three  voinmissiooenC' 
of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Maduon  to  be  one,  to  inaki:  &DQtbi'T 
attempt  to  negotiate.  And  when  afterwards  comiuiiwoners  wen 
appointed,  I  cxpressty  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  indcmnifii 
for  spoliations,  should  not  be  a  Jine^ua  Mon  of  accommodal 
lu  fino,  I  have  been  disposed  to  go  greater  lengths  to  avoid 
lure   with  France  than  wi^  Great  Btittun;    lo  make 

w'."V>f;i-o«  fnr  rci-oni-ilititmn  wilti  tlio  &m««>  ft.nn  a.itV  *\^  U. 


ocnl 
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It  18  time  to  conclude. — The  statement,  which  has  been  made, 
shows  that  Mr.  Adams  has  committed  some  positive  and  serious 
errors  of  administration ;  that  in  addition  to  these,  he  has  certain 
fixed  points  of  character  which  tend  naturally  to  the  detriment  of 
any  cause  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  of  any  administration  of  which 
he  is  the  head ;  that  by  his  ill  humors  and  jealousies  he  has 
already  divided  and  distracted  the  supporters  of  the  government; 
that  he  has  furnished  deadly  weapons  to  its  enemies  by  unfounded 
accusations,  and  has  weakened  the  force  of  its  friends  by  decrying 
some  of  the  most  influential  of  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
and  let  it  be  added,  as  the  necessary  eflFect  of  such  conduct,  that 
he  has  made  great  progress  in  undermining  the  groundVhich 
was  gained  for  the  government  by  his  predecessor,  and  that  there 
is  real  cause  to  apprehend,  it  might  totter,  if  not  fall,  under  his 
future  auspices.  A  new  government,  constructed  on  free  princi- 
ples, is  always  weak,  and  must  stand  in  need  of  the  props  of  a 
firm  and  good  administration ;  till  time  shall  have  rendered  its 
authority  venerable,  and  fortified  it  by  habits  of  obedience. 

Yet  with  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  finally  resolved 
not  to  advise  the  withholding  from  him  a  single  vote.  The  body 
of  federalists,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts,  are  not 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  him.  It  is  even 
apparent,  that  a  large  proportion  still  retain  the  attachment  which 
was  once  a  common  sentiment. — Those  of  them,  therefore,  who 
are  dissatisfied,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  are,  generally 
speaking,  willing  to  forbear  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
equal  support  of  Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  whom  they 
prefer.  Have  they  not  a  claim  to  equal  deference  from  those 
who  continue  attached  to  the  former  ?  Ought  not  these,  in  can- 
dor, to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  friends  who  diflfer  from  them, 
act  not  only  from  pure  motives,  but  from  cogent  reasons?  Ought 
they  not,  by  a  co-operation  in  General  Pinckney,  to  give  a  chance 
for  what  will  be  a  safe  issue,  supposing  that  they  are  right  in  their 
preference,  and  the  best  issue,  should  they  happen  to  be  mistaken? 
Especially,  since  by  doing  this  they  will  increase  the  probability 
of  excluding  a  third  candidate,  of  whose  unfitness  all  sincere 
federalists  are  convinced.     If  they  do  not  pursue  this  course,  they 
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will  certainlj- incur  an  immense  rcsponaibitity  to  their 
to  the  government. 

To  promote  this  co-operation,  to  defend  my  own  chAtncler, 
to  vindicate  those  friends,  who  with  myself  liav«  hocn  unkindly 
nsperaed,  are  the  inducementa  Ii>r  writing  this  letter.  Atwid- 
ingly,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  regulate  the.  eommumcatiou  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  na  will  not  bo  likely  to  deprive  Mr.  Adaoftrj 
of  a  single  vote.  Indeed,  it  is  much  my  wish  that  its  circtiktii 
could  for  ever  be  conflned  within  narrow  limits.  I  am  senaiblfl 
the  inconveniences  of  giving  publicity  to  ft  similar  development' 
of  the  character  of  the  Chief  MagisUVle  of  our  conntry ;  and  I 
lament  the  necessity  of  taking  n  Atep  which  will  involve  that  te- 
suit.  Yet  to  suppress  truths,  the  disclosure  of  which  is  so  inl 
esting  to  the  public  welfare  us  well  &a  to  the  vindication  of 
friends  and  myself,  did  not  appear  to  me  juEtifinblc. 

The  restraints,  to  which  I  submit,  are  a  proof  of  my  disposit 
10  sacrifice  to  ihe  prepossessions  of  those,  with  whom  I 
hi^retofore  thought  and  acted,  and  from  whom  in   iho   pi 
question  I  am  compelled  to  differ.     To  refrain  from  e  decni 
opposition  to  Sir.  Adams's  re-electioD  has  been  reluctanltv 
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assured,  that  of  late  some  of  your  warm  adherents,  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  have  employed  a  corresponding  language. 

I  must,  sir,  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  cannot  have  made 
such  assertions  or  insinuations,  without  being  willing  to  avow 
them,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  to  a  party  who  may  conceive  him- 
self injured  by  them.  I  therefore  trust,  that  you  will  not  deem 
it  improper,  that  I  apply  directly  to  yourself  to  ascertain  from 
yoo,  in  reference  to  your  own  declarations,  whether  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received,  has  been  correct  or  not ;  and  if  correct, 
what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  have  founded  the  sugges- 
tion. 

With  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H. 

To  John  Adams,  Esq.  President  of  the  Untied  States. 


New-York,  October  1, 1800. 

Sir: 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  letter  of  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust was  delivered  to  you,  precludes  the  further  expectation  of  an 
answer. 

From  this  silence,  I  will  draw  no  inference ;  nor  will  I  pre- 
sume to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  silence  on  such  an  occasion  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  republic,  towards  a  citizen,  who, 
without  a  stain,  has  discharged  so  many  important  public  trusts. 
But  thus  much  I  will  affirm,  that  by  whomsoever  a  charge  of 
the  kind  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  may,  at  any  time,  have 
been  made  or  insinuated  against  me,  it  is  a  base,  wicked  and  cruel 
calumny ;  destitute  even  of  a  plausible  pretext,  to  excuse  the 
folly,  or  mask  the  depravity  which  must  have  dictated  it. 

With  due  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  a 

To  JoBN  Adams,  Esci.  President  of  the  United  States, 


1UB  HAM  I  I.«»lf '».  <  W«  »  K  8.  WMi 
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i]ODBESS,  TO  THE  ELEI0T6JSS  OF  T^  &S!A!I!M  Of 

NBW-TOME. 


•  •* 
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l^Piix>w-OiTizsNS : 

We  lately  addreesed  you  on  the  salgeet  of  the.epipi^.eltOf 
tJOa  for  Goyemor  and  LieatenanyOoverniyT— lepffmifp^  tl|^ 
yonr  support  Stephen  Van  Benaselaer  and  Jamea  WateHL  Siapa 
tiMi  we  have  a^en  the  address  of  onr  cqpppneptii^  .wg^  jmor 
pN^erenoe  of  Qeorge  Clinton  and  Jeremiah  Van  BeiMdaer. 

The  whole  tenor  of  oar  address  carries  with  il  the  eyideooi, 
of  a  disposition  to  be  temperate  and  liberal;  to  avoid  gjlviqgoo* 
oasion  to  mutual  recrimination.    It  would  have  been  ^groeaUi 
to  us  to  have  seen  a  like  dispoutaon  in  our  adversarJea;.  bnl  w^ 
dunk  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  address  manifests  a,  difibiml> 
ojn^    It  arraigns  the  principles  of  the  fedemlista  with  ezli«|pi|i. 
acrimony,  and  by  the  allusion  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  prqpoiiBi' 
ous  figure  of  the  mantle,  attributes  to  them  a  principle  of  action, 
which  every  signer  of  the  address  knows  to  have  no  existence, 
and  which  for  its  falsehood  and  malice  merits  indignation  and 
disdain. 

So  violent  an  attack  upon  our  principles  justifies  and  calls  for 
an  exhibition  of  those  of  our  opponents.  To  your  good  sense, 
to  your  love  of  country,  to  your  regard  for  the  welfare  of  your- 
selves and  families,  the  comment  is  submitted. 

The  pernicious  spirit  which  has  actuated  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  denominated  anti-federal,  from  the  moment  when  our 
national  Constitution  was  first  proposed  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, has  not  ceased  to  display  itself  in  a  variety  of  disgusting 
forms.  In  proportion  to  the  prospect  of  success  it  has  increased 
in  temerity.  Emboldened  by  a  momentary  triumph  in  the 
choice  of  our  national  Chief  Magistrate,  it  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  reserve,  and  begins  to  avow  projects  of  disorgani- 
zation, with  the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable  names  of  the 
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party,  which  before  were  merely  the  anonjrmous  ravings  of  in- 
cendiary newspapers. 

This  precipitation  in  throwing  aside  the  mask  will,  we  trust, 
be  productive  of  happy  effects.  It  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
mischievous  designs  ascribed  to  the  party  have  not  been  the  effu- 
sions of  malevolence,  the  inventions  of  political  rivalship,  or  the 
visionary  forebodings  of  an  over-anxious  zeal ;  but  that  they 
have  been  just  and  correct  inferences  from  an  accurate  estimate 
of  characters  and  principles.  It  will  serve  to  show,  that  moder- 
ate men,  who  have  seen  in  our  political  struggles  nothing  more 
than  a  competition  for  power  and  place,  have  been  deceived ; 
that  in  reality  the  foundations  of  society,  the  essential  interests 
of  our  nation,  the  dearest  concerns  of  individuals,  are  staked 
upon  the  eventful  contest.  And,  by  promoting  this  important 
discovery,  it  may  be  expected  to  rally  the  virtuous  and  the  pru- 
dent of  every  description  round  a  common  standard ;  to  endeavor, 
by  joint  efforts,  to  oppose  mounds  to  that  destructive  torrent, 
which  in  its  distant  murmuring  seemed  harmless,  but  in  the  por- 
tentous roaring  of  its  nearer  approach,  menaces  our  country  with 
all  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  frenzy. 

To  what  end,  fellow-citizens,  has  your  attention  been  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  revolution  of  France,  and  to  that  fatal 
war  of  which  it  has  been  the  source  ?  To  what  end  are  you 
told,  that  this  is  the  most  interesting  conflict  man  ever  witnessed 
— that  it  is  a  war  of  principles — a  war  between  equal  and  une- 
qual rights — ^between  republicanism  and  monarchy — between  lib- 
erty and  tyranny  ? 

»  What  is  there  in  that  terrific  picture  which  you  are  to  admire 
or  imitate?  Is  it  the  subversion  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
to  make  way  for  the  throne  of  the  Buonapartes  ?  Is  it  the  un- 
distinguishing  massacre  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children?  Is  it  the  sanguinary  justice  of  revolution- 
ary tribunals,  or  the  awful  terrors  of  a  guillotine  ?  Is  it  the 
rapid  succession  of  revolution  upon  revolution,  erecting  the  tran- 
sient power  of  one  set  of  men  upon  the  tombs  of  another  ?  Is 
it  the  assassinations  which  have  been  perpetrated,  or  the  new 
ones  which  are  projected?     Is  it  the  open  profession  of  impiety 
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in  the  public  assemblies,  or  the  ridiculous  worship  of  a  Goddess 
of  Reason,  or  the  still  continued  substitution  of  decades  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ?  Is  it  the  dstruction  of  commerce,  the  rain  of 
manufactures,  the  oppression  of  agriculture  ?  Or,  is  it  the  pomp 
of  war,  the  dazzling  glare  of  splendid  victories,  the  bloodstained 
fields  of  Europe,  the  smoking  cinders  of  desolated  cities,  the  af- 
flicting spectacle  of  millions  precipitated  from  plenty  and  com- 
fort to  beggary  and  misery  ?  If  it  be  none  of  these  things,  what 
is  it? 

Perhaps  it  is  the  existing  government  of  France,  of  which 
your  admiration  is  solicited  ? 

Here,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  on  our  part  invite  you  to  a  solemn 
pause.  Mark,  we  beseech  you,  carefully  mark,  in  this  result, 
the  fruit  of  those  extravagant  and  noxious  principles  which  it  is 
desired  to  transplant  into  our  happy  soil. 

Behold  a  consul  for  ten  years  elected,  not  by  the  people,  but  by 
a  conservatory  Senate,  self -created,  and  sdfcontinved  for  life;  a 
magistrate  who,  to  the  plenitude  of  executive  authority,  adds  the 
peculiar  and  vast  prerogative  of  an  exclusive  right  to  originate 
every  law  of  the  republic. 

Behold  a  legistature  elected,  not  hij  the  people^  but  by  the  same 
conservative  Senate,  one  branch  for  fourteen,  the  other  for  ten 
years ;  one  branch  with  a  right  to  debate  the  law  proposed  by  the 
consul  but  not  to  propose ;  another  branch  with  a  right  neither 
to  debate  nor  propose ;  but  merely  to  assent  or  dissent,  leaving  to 
the  people  nothing  more  than  the  phantom  of  representation,  or 
the  useless  privilege  of  designating  one  tenth  of  their  whole  mass 
as  candidatejs  indiscriminately  for  the  offices  of  the  state  accord- 
ing to  the  option  of  the  conservatory  Senate. 

Behold  this  magic  lantern  of  republicanism  ;  the  odious  form 
of  real  des})otism ;  garnislied  and  defended  by  the  bayonets  of 
more  than  live  hundred  thousand  men  in  disciplined  arra3\ 

Do  you  desire  an  illustration  of  the  practical  effeci  of  this 
despotic  system,  read  it  in  the  last  advices  from  France.  Read 
it  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  by  the  chief  consul,  recognized  to 
belong  to  him43y  the  conservatory  Senate,  to  banish  indefinitely 
the  citizens  of  France  without  trial,  without  the  formality  of  a 
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legislative  act.  Then  say,  where  can  you  find  a  more  hideous 
despotism  ?  Or,  what  ought  ye  to  think  of  those  men,  who  dare 
to  recommend  to  you  as  the  bible  of  your  political  creed,  the 
principles  of  a  revolution,  which  in  its  commencement,  in  its  pro- 
gress, in  its  termination,  (if  termination  it  can  have,  before  it 
has  overthrown  the  civilized  world,)  is  only  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  you  to  shun  the  gulfs,  the  quicksands,  and  the 
rocks  of  those  enormous  principles  ? 

Surely  ye  will  applaud  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  patriotism 
of  men,  who  can  wish  you  to  exchange  the  fair  fabric  of  repub- 
licanism which  you  now  enjoy,  modelled  and  decorated  by  the 
hand  of  federalism,  for  that  tremendous  form  of  despotism  which 
has  sprung  up  amidst  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  principles  at  war 
with  all  past  and  present  experience,  at  war  with  the  nature  of 
man. 

Or,  was  the  allusion  to  France  and  her  revolution,  to  the  war 
of  principles  of  which  you  have  heard,  intended  to  familiarize 
your  ears  to  a  war  of  arms,  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
order  of  things  ?  Facts,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  demonstrate 
that  in  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was  the  plan 
of  our  opponents  to  engage  us  in  the  war  as  associates  of  France. 
But  at  this  late  hour,  when  even  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  vanished,  when  acquisition  and  aggrandize- 
ment have  manifestly  become  the  only,  the  exclusive  objects  of 
this  war,  it  was  surely  to  have  been  expected  that  we  should 
have  been  left  to  retain  the  advantage  of  a  pacific  policy. 

If  there  are  men  who  hope  to  gratify  their  ambition,  their 
avarice,  or  their  vengeance,  by  adding  this  country  to  the  league 
of  northern  powers,  in  the  fantastic  purpose  of  an  extension  of 
neutral  rights,  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  hardly,  we  ima- 
gine, see  in  this  project  benefits  sufficiently  solid  and  durable  to 
counterbalance  the  certain  sacrifices  of  present  advantages,  and 
the  certain  sufferings  of  positive  evils  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  other  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
address. 

You  are  told,  that  there  are  many  in  the  bosom  of  our  coun- 
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ui-\  nt  unequal  privileges,  and  who  have 
>y  arrogating  to  themseW^  the  right  to  be 
.  li'ii.'tids  of  the  Constitution,  the  guardians 
I.  '■■'V  the  lavish  abuse  of  their  opponents, 
']']"isition  to  particular  plans  of  administra- 
I'  L'ovcrnraent  itself. 
lui-  aiming  at  unequal  privileges? 

■r  ihc  end  by  the  means  stated  to  have 

: )unts  to  this,  that  the  federalists  ha\-e 

.  i:  uwii  hands,  by  the  aufFrages  of  the  peo- 
■  I  inwers  of  the  government. 
ii '.'1^  to  be  true,  have  not  the  anti-federal- 
li'  same  course?  Have  they  not  labored 
']]/.'•  the  power  of  our  National  and  State 
I! 'vcr  they  have  had  it,  have  they  not 
III  kocp  it?    Why  is  it  agreater  crime  in 

iiir  rivals  to  aim  at  an  ascendant  in  the 

.  that  the  federalists  insisted  upon  their 

ri:d  as  the  frJcnds  of  our  CoiistltutJQa, 
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ed  from  it  every  possible  evil,  and  painted  it  in  the  blackest 
colors,  as  a  monster  of  political  deformity. 

It  is  because  the  amendments  subsequently  made,  meeting 
scarcely  any  of  the  important  objections  which  were  urged,  leav- 
ing the  structure  of  the  government,  and  the  mass  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  powers  where  they  were,  are  too  insignificant  to  be 
with  any  sensible  man  a  reason  for  being  reconciled  to  the  sys- 
tem if  he  thought  it  originally  bad. 

It  is  because  they  have  opposed  not  particular  plans  of  the 
administration,  but  the  general  course  of  it,  and  almost  all  the 
measures  of  material  consequence,  and  this  too,  not  under  one 
man  or  set  of  men,  but  under  all  the  successions  of  men. 

It  is  because,  as  there  have  been  no  alterations  of  the  Consti- 
tution sufficient  to  change  the  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  as  the 
practice  under  it  has  met  with  the  severest  reprobation  of  the 
party,  there  is  no  circumstance  from  which  to  infer  that  they  can 
really  have  been  reconciled  to  it. 

It  is  because  the  newspapers  under  their  direction  have  from 
time  to  time  continued  to  decry  the  Constitution  itself 

It  is  because  they  have  openly  avowed  their  attachment  to 
the  excessive  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  to  leading 
features  in  the  crude  forms  of  government  which  have  appeared 
only  to  disappear ;  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sober  maxims 
upon  which  our  federal  edifice  was  reared,  and  with  essential 
parts  in-  its  structure.  As  specimens  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  approved  the  unity  of  the  legislative  power 
in  one  branch,  and  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  an  executive 
directory — that  five-headed  monster  of  faction  and  anarchy. 

It  is  because  they  have  repeatedly  shown,  and  in  their  pre- 
sent address  again  show,  that  they  contemplate  innovations  in 
our  public  afiairs,  which,  without  doubt,  would  disgrace  and 
prostrate  the  government. 

On  these  various  and  strong  grounds  have  the  federalists  im- 
puted to  their  opponents  disafiection  to  the  national  Constitu- 
tion. As  yet  they  have  no  reason  to  retract  the  charge.  To 
future  proofs  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  must  an  exculpation 
be  referred.     The  anti-federalists  have  acquired  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  national  government.  Let  them  show  by  a  wise  and 
virtuous  management  that  they  are  its  friends ;  and  they  shall 
then  have  all  the  credit  of  so  happy  a  reformation ;  but  till  then 
their  assertions  cannot  be  received  as  proofe. 

And  if  the  views  which  the  signers  of  the  address  now  boldly 
avow  should  unfortunately  be  those  which  should  regulate  the 
future  administration  of  the  government,  the  tokens  of  their 
amity  would  be  as  pernicious  as  could  possibly  be  the  tokens  of 
their  most  deadly  hatred. 

They  enumerate,  as  the  crimes  of  the  federalists,  the  funding 
system,  the  national  debt,  the  taxes  which  constitute  the  public 
revenue,  the  British  treaty,  the  federal  city,  the  mint^  a  mauso- 
leum,  the  sedition  law,  and  a  standing  army ;  and  they  tell  us  in 
plain  terms  that  these  are  "abuses  no  longer  to  be  sufiFered." 

Let  it  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  these  crying  sins  of 
our  government  are  not  to  be  placed  exclusively  to  the  account 
of  the  federalists ;  that  for  some  of  them  the  other  party  are 
chiefly  responsible,  and  that  in  others  they  have  participated. 

As  to  the  federal  city^  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  was 
a  favorite  of  the  illustrious  Washington.  But  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, that  it  was  warmly  patronized  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  the  great  majority  of  the  members,  who  at  the  time 
comj)o.sed  tlie  opposition  in  Congress,  and  \vho  are  now  in- 
fluential in  the  anti-federal  party.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
measure  has  never  been  a  favorite  of  a  majority  of  the  federal 
party. 

As  to  the  Mint^  it  was  not  at  all  a  measure  of  party.  With 
slight  diversities  of  opinion  about  some  of  the  details,  it  w:is 
approved  by  both  parties. 

As  to  the  ilausohum^  it  has  not  taken  place  at  all.  The  bill 
for  erecting  it,  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  where  the  federalists  have 
a  decided  majority;  and,  instead  of  it,  an  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  made  for  erecting  an  equestrian  statue, 
agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  Congress^  pas.sed  under  the  old  coffrdtra- 
iion,  li^  there  an  American,  who  would  refuse  this  memorial  of 
gratitude  to  the  man,  who  is  the  boast  of  his  country,  the  hono; 
of  his  age  ? 
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As  to  the  Funding  System,  it  was  thus  far  a  measure  of  both 
parties,  that  both  agreed  there  should  be  a  Funding  System.  In 
the  formation  of  it  the  chief  points  of  difference  were,  1st,  a 
discrimination  between  original  holders  and  transferees  of  the 
public  debt ;  2d,  a  provision  for  the  general  debt  of  the  Union, 
leaving  to  each  State  to  make  separate  provision  for  its  particular 
debt. 

Happily  for  our  country,  by  the  rejection  of  the  first,  which 
would  have  been  an  express  violation  of  contracts,  the  faith  of 
Ae  government  was  preserved,  its  credit  maintained  and  estab- 
lished. 

Happily  for  our  country,  by  not  pursuing  the  last,  unity,  sim- 
plicity, and  energy  were  secured  to  our  fiscal  system.  The 
entanglements  of  fourteen  conflicting  systems  of  finance  were 
avoided.  The  same  mass  of  debt  was  included  in  one  general 
provision,  instead  of  being  referred  to  fourteen  separate  provi- 
sions— more  comprehensive  justice  was  done,  the  States  which 
had  made  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  support  of  the  common 
cause,  were  relieved  from  the  unequal  pressure  of  burthens  which 
must  have  crushed  them,  and  the  people  were  saved  from  the 
immense  difference  of  expense  between  a  collection  of  the  neces- 
sary revenues  by  one  set  of  officers  or  by  fourteen  different  sets. 

The  truth,  then,  fellow-citizens,  is  this : — Both  parties  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  funding  system ;  and  the  particular  plan 
which  prevailed  was  most  agreeable  to  the  contract  of  the  gov- 
ernment, most  conducive  to  general  and  equal  justice  among  the 
States  and  individuals,  to  order  and  efficiency  in  the  finances — 
to  economy  in  the  collection. 

Ought  not  these  ideas  to  have  governed  ?  What  is  meant  by 
holding  up  the  funding  system  as  an  abuse  no  longer  to  be  tole- 
rated? 

What  is  this  funding  system  ?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  pledging  of  adequate  funds  or  reveriues  for  paying  t/ie  interest 
and  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  principal  of  that  very  debt 
which  was  the  sacred  price  of  independence.  The  country 
being  unable  to  pay  off  the  principal,  what  better  could  have 
been  done  ? 
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It  is  recollected,  that  long  before  our  revolution)  most  of  the 
States  had  their  funding  systems.  They  emitted  their  paper 
money,  which  is  only  another  phrase  for  certificates  of  debt ;  and 
they  pledged  funds  for  its  redemption,  wliich  is  but  another 
phrase  for  funding  it.  What,  then,  is  there  so  terrible  in  the 
idea  of  a  funding  system  ?  Those  who  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed under  some  of  the  State  governments  to  gamble  in  the 
floating  paper,  and  when  they  had  monopolized  a  good  quantity 
of  it  among  themselves  at  low  prices,  to  make  partial  legislative 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  particular  kinds,  would  ver/ 
naturally  bo  displeased  with  a  fixed  and  permanent  system, 
which  would  give  to  the  evidences  of  debt  a  stable  value,  and 
lop  off  the  opportunities  for  gambling  speculations;  but  men 
who  are  sensible  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  will  rejoice  in  a  plan  which  was  designed  to  produce,  and 
has  produced  a  contrary  result. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  system?  An  extension  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  the  consequent  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  farming  interest.  All  this  was  effected  by  giving 
life  and  activity  to  a  capital  in  the  public  obligations,  which  was 
before  dead,  and  by  converting  it  into  a  powerful  instrument  of 
mercantile  and  other  industrious  enterprise. 

We  make  these  assertions  boldly,  because  the  fact  is  exempli- 
fied by  experience,  and  is  obvious  to  all  discerning  men.  Our 
opponents  in  their  hearts  know  it  to  be  so. 

As  to  the  public  debt ;  the  great  mass  of  it  was  not  created 
by  the  federalists  peculiarly.  It  was  contracted  by  all  who  were 
engaged  in  our  councils  daring  our  revolutionary  war.  The 
federalists  have  only  had  a  principal  agency  in  providing  for  it. 
No  man  can  impute  that  to  them  as  a  crime  who  is  not  ready  to 
avow  the  fraudulent  and  base  doctrine,  that  it  is  wiser  and  better 
to  cheat,  than  to  pay  the  creditors  of  a  nation. 

It  is  a  fiict  certain  and  notorious,  that  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ample  provision  was 
made,  not  only  for  paying  the  interest  of  this  debt,  but  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  principal  in  a  moderate  term  of  years. 
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But  it  is  alleged  that  this  debt  has  been  inoreased,  and  is  in- 
creasing. 

On  this  point  we  know  that  malcontent  individuals  make  the 
assertion  and  exhibit  statements  intended  to  prove  it  But  this 
we  also  know,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
particularly  charged  with  the  inquiry,  have  stated  and  reported 
the  contrary;  and  we  think  that  more  credit  is  due  to  th^ir 
representation  than  to  that  of  individuals,  especially  as  nothing 
18  easier  than  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  to  make  plausible  state- 
ments, which,  though  utterly  &lse,  cannot  be  detected  except  by 
those  who  possess  all  the  materials  of  a  complex  calculation, 
who  are  qutdified,  and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  make  it 

We  know  likewise  that  extraordinary  events  have  compelled 
cor  government  to  extraordinary  expenditures — an  Indian  war, 
for  some  time  disastrous,  but  terminated  on  principles  likely  to 
give  durable  tranquillity  to  our  frontier;  two  insurrections 
fomented  by  the  opposition  to  the  goverament;  the  hostilities  of 
a  foreign  power,  encouraged  by  the  undissembled  sympathies  of 
the  same  opposition,  which  obliged  the  government  to  arm  for 
defence  and  security.  These  things  have  retarded  the  success  of 
the  efficacious  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  debt;  measures  which,  with  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  course  of  things,  accelerated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
country,  are  sufficient  in  a  few  years,  without  any  new  expedient, 
to  exonerate  it  from  the  whole  of  its  present  debt 

These,  fellow-citizens,  are  serious  truths,  well  known  to  most 
of  our  opponents,  but  what  they  shamefully  endeavor  to  disfigure 
and  disguise. 

As  to  Taxes^  they  are  evidently  inseparable  from  government 
It  is  impossible  without  them  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
protect  it  from  foreign  danger,  or  to  secure  individuals  from 
lawless  violence  and  rapine.  It  is  always  easy  to  assert  that  they 
are  heavier  than  they  ought  to  be,  always  difficult  to  refute  the 
assertion,  which  cannot  ever  be  attempted  without  a  critical 
review  of  the  whole  course  of  public  measures.  This  gives  an 
immense  advantage  to  those  who  make  a  trade  of  complaint  and 
censure. 

o  47 
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But,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  in  our  power  to  state  to  yon  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  and  upon  good  information,  one  material 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  item  in  the  catalogue  of  our  taxes  which 
has  been  more  unpopular  than  that  which  is  called  the  Dind 
Tax. 

This  tax  may  emphatically  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
opposite  party ;  it  was  always  insisted  upon  by  them  as  prefera- 
ble to  taxes  of  the  indirect  kind.  And  it  is  a  truth  capable  <rf 
full  proo^  l^at  Mr.  Madison,  second  in  the  confidence  of  the 
anti-federal  party,  the  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
now  Secretary  of  State  by  his  nomination,  was  the  proposer  of 
this  tax.  This  was  done  in  a  Committee  of  the  last  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  approved  bj 
that  Committee,  and  referred  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Wolcott,  with  instnictions  to  prepare  a  plan  as  to  the  mode. 
Let  it  be  added,  that  it  was  a  principle  of  the  federal  party,  neFcr 
to  resort  to  this  species  of  tax  but  in  time  of  war  or  hostility 
with  a  foreign  power;  that  it  was  in  such  a  time  when  they  did 
resort  to  it,  and  that  the  occasion  ceasing  by  the  prospect  of  an 
accommodation,  it  has  been  resolved  by  tbem  not  to  renew  the 
tax. 

As  to  the  British  treaty^  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  the 
extravagant  predictions  of  evil  persons  of  its  ratification,  and  to 
ask  you  in  what  have  they  been  realized?  You  have  seen  our 
peace  preserved^  you  have  seen  our  western  posts  surrendered^ 
our  commerce  proceed  with  success  in  its  wonted  channels,  and 
our  agriculture  flourish  to  the  extent  of  every  reasonable  wish: 
and  you  have  been  witnesses  to  none  of  the  mischiefs  which 
were  foretold.  You  will,  then,  conclude  with  us  that  the 
clamors  against  this  treaty  are  the  mere  ebullitions  of  ignorance, 
of  prejudice,  and  of  faction. 

As  to  the  Sedition  Law^  we  refer  you  to  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress for  the  motives  and  nature  of  it.  More  would  prolong  too 
much  this  reply,  already  longer  than  we  could  wish. 

We  will  barely  say  that  the  most  essential  object  of  this  Act 
is  to  declare  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  competent  to  the 
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cognizance  of  those  slanders  against  the  principal  officers  and 
departments  of  the  federal  government,  which  at  common  law  are 
punishable  as  libels ;  with  the  liberal  and  important  mitigation 
of  allowing  the  truth  of  an  accusation  to  be  given  in  evidence  in 
exoneration  of  the  accuser.  What  do  you  see  in  this  to  merit 
the  execrations  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  measure  ? 

As  to  a  standing  army^  there  is  none,  except  four  small  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  insufficient  for  the  service  of  guards  in  the 
numerous  posts  of  our  immense  frontiers  stretching  from  Niagara 
to  the  borders  of  Florida,  and  two  regiments  of  artillery,  which 
occupy  in  the  same  capacity  the  numerous  fortifications  along  our 
widely  extended  sea-coast.  What  is  there  in  this  to  afi&ight  or 
disgust?  K  these  corps  arc  to  be  abolished,  substitutes  must  be 
found  in  the  militia.  If  the  experiment  shall  be  made,  it  is  easy 
to  foretell  that  it  will  prove  not  a  measure  of  economy,  but  a 
heavy  bill  of  additional  cost,  and  like  all  other  visionary  schemes 
will  be  productive  only  of  repentance  and  a  return  to  a  plan 
injudiciously  renounced. 

This  exposition  of  the  measures  which  have  been  represented 
to  you  as  abuses  no  longer  to  he  suffered  (mark  the  strength  of  the 
phrase)  will,  we  trust,  serve  to  satisfy  you  of  the  violence  and 
absurdity  of  those  crude  notions  which  govern  our  opposers,  if 
we  believe  them  to  be  sincere.  Happily  for  our  country,  how- 
ever, there  has  just  beamed  a  ray  of  hope  that  these  violent  and 
absurd  notions  will  not  form  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the  person 
whom  the  party  have  recently  elevated  to  the  head  of  our  na- 
tional affiairs. 

In  the  speech  of  the  new  President  upon  assuming  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office,  we  find  among  the  articles  of  his  creed, — "  the 
honest  payment  of  our  debt,  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 

FAITH." 

The  funding  system,  the  national  debt,  the  British  treaty,  are 
not  therefore  in  his  conception  abuses,  which,  if  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  would  be  of  course  to  be  abolished. 

But  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  derive  from  the  same 
source,  a  condemnation  still  more  extensive  of  the  opinions  of 
our  adversaries.    The  speech  characterizes  our  present  govern- 
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t^i.ti. 


]i  111  tlic  f\M  tide  of  successful  experiment" 
'iir  I't  of  a  government,  is  success  in  the 
~  i>iit  another  phrase  for  an  administration, 
.<1  i;oo(l.  That  admlDistration  has  been 
<>l  iljc  federalists. 
'  iii/.t.-ii9,  is  an  open  and  solemn  protest 

:iii.l  opinions  of  our  opponeats,  from  a 
],'  y  ilare  not  arraign. 

]-  spoech,  we  think  it  proper  to  make  a 
'ID-  iqiprobation  of  its  contenta.  We  vier 
1  1 1  traction  of  post  misapprehensions,  and 
iiiity,  that  the  new  President  will  not  lend 

iiiHuvations,  Wt  in  esseutijil  points  will 
i-  predecessors. 

I  nuk-ntly  anticipates  the  loss  of  a  great 
wiiidi  has  elevated  him  to  his  present  sta- 

;i  just  foresight.  Adhering  to  the  pro- 
ii  will  not  belong  before  the  body  of  the 
,;-i;  tlicir  croaking  and  ill-omened  voices 
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the  federalists.  In  vain  are  you  told  that  you  owe  your  pros- 
perity to  your  own  mdustry,  and  to  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
To  the  latter,  doubtless,  you  are  primarily  indebted.  You  owe 
to  it,  among  other  benefits,  the  Constitution  you  enjoy,  and  the 
wise  administration  of  it  by  virtuous  men  as  its  instruments. 
You  are  likewise  indebted  to  your  own  industry.  But  has  not 
your  industry  found  aliment  and  incitement  in  the  salutary 
operation  of  your  government — in  the  preservation  of  order  at 
home — ^in  the  cultivation  of  peace  abroad — ^in  the  invigoration  of 
confidence  in  pecuniary  dealings — ^in  the  increased  energies  of 
credit  and  commerce — ^in  the  extension  of  enterprise,  ever  incident 
to  a  good  government,  well  administered?  Bemember  what  your 
situation  was  immediately  before  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Constitution.  Were  you  then  deficient  in  industry  more  than 
now?  If  not,  why  were  you  not  equally  prosperous?  Plainly, 
because  your  industry  had  not  at  that  time  the  vivifying  in- 
fluences of  an  efficient  and  well  conducted  government. 

There  is  one  more  particular  in  the  address  which  we  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence,  though,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  must  do 
little  more  than  mention  it.  It  is  a  comparison  between  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  and  present  governors  of  this  State,  on 
the  point  of  economy,  accompanied  with  the  observation,  that  the 
former  had  shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  exempt  you  from 
taxation. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Olinton,  the  State  possessed  large  resources,  which  were  the  sub- 
stitute for  taxation — ^the  duties  of  impost,  the  proceeds  of  con- 
fiscated property,  and  immense  tracts  of  new  land,  which,  if  they 
had  been  providently  disposed  of,  would  have  long  deferred  the 
necessity  of  taxation.  That  this  was  not  done,  Mr.  Clinton,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office,  is  in  a  principal 
degree  responsible. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  natural  increase  of 
the  State  has  unavoidably  augmented  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  appropriations  of  large  sums,  in  most  of  which  all 
parties  have  concurred,  to  a  variety  of  objects  of  public  utility 
and  necessity,  have  so  far  diminished  the  funds  of  the  State,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  all  parties  to  have  required  a  resort  to  taxes. 
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',- ■  objects  have  been:  1.  The  erection  of 

[III!  Imsc  of  canoon,  arms,  and  other  wu- 
■  ■  ]ir[">seof  defence.  2.  The  building  and 
■ai  ■   [irUona,  in  the  l&udable  experiment  of 

■.-  i;;il  code.  3.  Thcpurcliase  from  Indians 
;'i  n-;old,  have  not  yet  been  productive  of 
,;jiiiit  of  dower  to  the  widows  of  pereons 

»"  II  11)11  Sseated.  6.  I^arge  appropriations 
:.i\:"n  ticliools,  roads,  and  bridges.     6.  The 

:i:i'l  public  offices  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

;  1  liiat  the  difference  which  has  been  re- 
|.i.'i  to  taxation,  has  proceeded  from  adif- 
,•-■■-.  not  from  the  superior  providence  or 
<:.  or  from  the  improvidence  or  pn^twon 
iiiisir.ition.     Our  opponents  may  be  chol- 

I  •  Mr.  Jay  the  proo&  of  prodigality,  and 
I  ilii'  purity  and  integrity  of  bis  conduct  in 
iporty,  have  never  for  a  moment  been 
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dinton,  nor  how  his  ample  domains  may  have  been  acquired. 
*Tis  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  if  Mr  Van  Bensselaer  is  rich,  Mr. 
Clinton  is  not  poor,  and  that  it  is  at  least  as  innocent  in  the 
former  to  have  been  born  to  opulence,  as  in  the  latter  to  have 
attained  to  it  by  means  of  the  advantages  of  the  first  office  of  the 
State,  long,  very  long  enjoyed,  for  three  years  at  least  too  long, 
because,  by  an  unlawful  tenure  contrary  to  a  known  majority  of 
Buffirages. 

We  shall  not  examine  how  likely  it  is  that  a  man  considerably 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  debilitated  by  infirmities  of  body, 
will  be  a  more  useful  and  efficient  governor,  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  friends  and  relations,  than  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged good  sense,  of  mature  years,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life, 
and  in  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties. 

We  shall  not  discuss  how  far  it  is  probable  that  the  radical 
antipathy  of  Mr.  Clinton  to  the  vital  parts  of  our  National  Con- 
stitution, has  given  way  to  the  little  formal  amendments  which 
have  since  been  adopted.  We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  it  has. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  proselytes  to  the  truth ;  nor  shall  we 
be  over  curious  to  inquire  how  men  get  right  if  we  can  but  dis- 
cover that  they  are  right.  If  happily  the  possession  of  the  power 
of  our  once  detested  government,  shall  be  a  talisman  to  work  the 
conversion  of  all  its  enemies,  we  shall  be  ready  to  rejoice  that 
good  has  come  out  of  evil. 

But  we  dare  not  too  far  indulge  this  pleasing  hope.  We 
know  that  the  adverse  party  has  its  DanUms,  its  Bobespierres,  as 
well  as  its  Brissots,  and  its  Bolands ;  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  sects  of  the  former  will  endeavor  to  confound  the 
latter  and  their  adherents,  together  with  the  federalists,  in  pro- 
miscuous ruin. 

In  regard  to  these  sects,  which  compose  the  pith  and  essence 
of  the  anti-federal  party,  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  contest 
between  us,  is  indeed  a  war  of  principles, — a  war  between 
tyranny  and  liberty,  but  not  between  monarchy  and  republican- 
ism. It  is  a  contest  between  the  tyranny  of  Jacobinism,  which 
confounds  and  levels  every  thing,  and  the  mild  reign  of  rational 
liberty,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  an  efficient  and  well  balanced 
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goverammit,  and  through  the  mediam  of  stAble  l&ws,£hdten  and 
protects  the  life,  the  reputation,  tbo  oivU  uid  relijpous  righu  of 
every  member  of  the  community. 

Tis  against  these  sects  that  nil  good  men  should  form  on  ld- 
dissolublu  league.  To  resist  and  froslrale  their  maobinaliotis  is 
alike  essential  to  every  prudent  and  faithf^il  ndniinistradon  of 
our  government,  whoever  may  be  the  depo&itoricB  of  U 
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IX^wmbei-  IT.  IFQH 
Instead  of  delivering  a  speech  to  the  Houses  of  Congrea, 
the  opening  of  the  prcaent  aessiop,  the  President  bus  tbofpgbt 
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people  have  chosen  for  their  caterers,  to  be  attentive  to  the  grat- 
ification of  that  taste.  And  should  the  viands,  which  they  may 
o£fer,  prove  baneful  poisons  instead  of  wholesome  aliments,  the 
justification  is  both  plain  and  easy — Oood  patriots  mvst  at  all 
events  please  the  people.  But  those  whose  patriotism  is  of  the  old 
school,  who  differ  so  widely  from  the  disciples  of  the  new 
creed,  that  they  would  rather  risk  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  people  by  speaking  unpalatable  truths,  than  betray  their 
interest  by  fostering  their  prejudices,  will  never  be  deterred  by 
an  impure  tide  of  popular  opinion  from  honestly  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  or  the  faults  of  weak  or  wicked  men,  who  may 
have  been  selected  as  guardians  of  the  public  weal. 

The  Message  of  the  President,  by  whatever  motives  it  may 
have  been  dictated,  is  a  performance  which  ought  to  alarm  all 
who  are  anxious  for  the  safety  of  our  government,  for  the  re- 
spectability and  welfare  of  our  nation.  It  makes,  or  aims  at 
making,  a  most  prodigal  sacrifice  of  constitutional  energy,  of 
sound  principle,  and  of  public  interest,  to  the  popularity  of  one 
man. 

The  first  thing  in  it,  which  excites  our  surprise,  is  the  very 
extraordinary  position,  that  though  Tripoli  had  declared  war  in 
form  against  the  United  States,  and  had  enforced  it  by  actual 
hostility,  yet  that  there  was  not  power,  for  want  of  the  sanction 
^  Congress^  to  capture  and  detain  her  cruisers  with  their  crews. 

When  the  newspapers  informed  us  that  one  of  these  cruisers, 
after  being  subdued  in  a  bloody  confiict,  had  been  liberated  and 
permitted  quietly  to  return  home,  the  imagination  was  perplex* 
ed  to  divine  the  reason.  The  conjecture  naturally  was,  that  pur- 
suing a  policy  too  refined  perhaps  for  barbarians,  it  was  intend- 
ed, by  that  measure,  to  give  the  enemy  a  strong  impression  of 
our  magnanimity  and  humanity.  No  one  dreamt  of  a  scruple 
as  to  the  right  to  seize  and  detain  the  armed  vessel  of  an  open 
and  avowed  foe,  vanquished  in  battle.  The  enigma  is  now  solv- 
ed, and  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  most  singular  para- 
doxes ever  advanced  by  a  man  claiming  the  character  of  a 
statesman.  When  analyzed,  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  this, 
that  between  two  nations  there  may  exist  a  state  of  complete  war 
on  the  one  side— of  peace  on  the  other. 
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t  to  Idlli^l 


War,  of  itself,  gives  to  the  parties  &  muiiuU  right  t 
battle,  and  to  capture  the  pereoDS  ftnil  prc^rty  of  each  other. 
This  is  a  rule  of  natural  l»w ;  a  necoaBary  &nd  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  war.  This  stale  between  two  nstioDs  ia 
completely  produced  by  the  act  of  on« — it  require*  no  concur- 
rent  act  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  idea,  tUu 
one  nation  can  be  in  full  war  with  another,  and  tbia  other  not  in 
the  same  state  with  respect  to  its  adversoiy.  The  moment  that 
two  nations  are,  in  an  absolute  scoae,  ai.  war,  tbc  public  forocof 
each  may  exercise  every  act  of  hostility,  which  the  general  law* 
of  war  authorize,  against  the  pcrsoM  and  property  of  the  other. 
As  it  respects  this  conclusion,  the  dislioction  between  offetudvo 
and  defensive  war  makes  no  diSerenoe.  Tliat  distinction  a 
only  material  to  discriminate  the  aggressing  nation  from  thai 
which  defends  itself  against  attack. — The  war  ia  oSenaive  on  Uie 
part  of  the  state  which  makes  it;  tm  the  opposite  Bido  it  ts  de- 
fensive :  but  the  rights  of  both,  as  to  the  measure  of  hostility, 
are  equal. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  constitution  of  a  ] 
lar  country  may  limit  the  organ,  uliargcd  with  the  ilin 
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States,  thej  are  then  bj  the  very  fact  already  at  vmr,  and  any 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  nugatory ;  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary.  This  inference  is  clear  in  principle,  and  has  the 
sanction  of  established  practice.  It  is  clear  in  principle,  be- 
cause it  is  self-eyident,  that  a  declaration  by  one  nation  against 
another,  produces  at  once  a  complete  state  of  war  between  both ; 
and  that  no  declaration  on  the  other  side  can  at  all  vary  their 
relative  situation ;  and  in  practice,  it  is  well  known,  that  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  when  war  is  declared  by  one  party,  to 
prosecute  mutual  hostilities  without  a  declaration  by  the  other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Message  includes  the  strange  absurdity, 
that  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  our  public  force  may 
destroy  the  life,  but  may  not  restrain  the  liberty,  or  seize  the  prop- 
erty of  an  enemy.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  very  instance  of 
the  Tripolitan  corsair.  A  number  of  her  crew  were  slaughtered 
in  the  combat,  and  after  she  was  subdued,  she  was  set  free  with 
the  remainder.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  she  was  the 
assailant,  and  that  resistance  was  an  act  of  mere  defence  and  self- 
preservation.  Let  us  then  pursue  the  matter  a  step  further.  Our 
ships  had  blockaded  the  Tripolitan  Admiral  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
ndtar ;  suppose  he  had  attempted  to  make  his  way  out,  without 
first  firing  upon  them  ;  if  permitted  to  do  it,  the  blockade  was  a 
farce ;  if  hindered  by  force,  this  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  a  mere  act  of  defence :  and  if  a  combat  had  ensued,  we 
should  then  have  seen  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  unintelligible 
right,  to  take  the  life  but  not  to  abridge  the  liberty,  or  capture 
the  property  of  an  enemy.  Let  us  suppose  an  invasion  of  our 
territory,  previous  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  The 
principle  avowed  in  the  Message,  would  authorize  our  troops  to 
kill  those  of  the  invader,  if  they  should  come  within  the  reach  of 
their  bayonets,  perhaps  to  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  drown 
them ;  but  not  to  disable  them  from  doing  harm,  by  the  milder 
process  of  making  them  prisoners,  and  sending  them  into  confine- 
ment Perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  same  end  would  be 
answered  by  disarming,  and  leaving  them  to  starve.  The  merit 
of  such  an  argument  would  be  complete  by  adding,  that  should 
they  not  be  famished,  before  the  arrival  of  their  ships  with  a 
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\<-  might  then,  if  able,  disarm  them  & 
<  III  OQ  board  their  fleet,  to  return  safely 

ihe  doctrine  in  praclice,  is  not  less  pul- 
.  iry.  In  every  case  it  presents  a  most 
'  instance  which  has  occurred,  the  v&n- 
\Y  with  the  loss  of  his  guns.  Iludhebeen 
i[i!i,  whoso  lives  might  have  been  spared, 
I'll  to  wear  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
I'M  initial  benefits  would  have  rewarded 
111-  side,  life,  liberty,  and  property,  were 
iiipty  triumph.     This, however,  presents 

Kines  may  arise  in  which  evils  of  a  more 
~'\vr.  nature  would  be  the  fruits  of  this 

{iiiiiciple. — Supjxise  that,  in  the  reces 
ri  t  i  me  power  should  unexpected! j  declare 
-^latos,  and  send  a  fleet  and  armj  to  seize 
i'o][i  thence  to  annoy  our  trade  and  onr 
■  l.'ongress  should  assemble  and  declan 

L'  lime,  our  ships  might,  according  to  the 
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NO.  XL 

December  21, 1801. 

The  next  most  prominent  feature  in  the  message,  is  the  pro- 
posal to  abandon  at  once,  all  the  internal  revenue  of  the  country. 
The  motives  avowed  for  this  astonishing  scheme  are,  that  "  there 
18  rettsonabh  ground  of  confidence  that  this  part  of  the  revenue  may 
now  be  safely  dispensed  with — that  the  remaining  sources  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  government,  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  in  shorter 
periods  than  the  laws  or  the  general  expectaticnhadcontem^lsited — 
and  that  though  wars  and  untoward  events  might  change  this 
prospect  of  things,  and  call  for  expenses  which  the  impost  could 
not  meet — ^yet  that  sound  principles  would  not  justify  our  taxing 
the  industry  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars 
to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps 
happen  but  from  the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure." 

If  we  allow  these  to  be  more  than  ostensible  motives,  we  shall 
be  driven  to  ascribe  this  conduct  to  a  deficiency  of  intellect,  and 
to  an  ignorance  of  our  financial  arrangements,  greater  than  could 
have  been  suspected ;  if  but  ostensible,  it  is  then  impossible  to 
trace  the  suggestion  to  any  other  source  than  the  culpable  desire 
of  gaining  or  securing  popularity  at  an  immediate  expense  of 
public  utility,  equivalent,  on  a  pecuniary  scale,  to  a  million*  of 
dollars  annually ;  and  at  the  greater  expense  of  a  very  serious 
invasion  of  our  system  of  public  credit. 

That  these  at  least  are  the  certain  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure, shall  be  demonstrated  by  arguments,  which  are  believed  to 
be  unanswerable. 

To  do  this  the  more  effectually,  it  is  necessary  to  premise, 
that  some  of  the  revenues  now  proposed  to  be  relinquished,  are, 
with  every  solemnity  of  law,  pledged  for  paying  the  interest  and 

*  ThU  is  taken  as  a  round  number.  The  present  nett  product,  including  the 
duties  on  stamps,  seems  to  be  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand.  Very 
speedily,  by  the  natural  progress  of  the  country,  they  would  amount  to  a  million, 
and  soon  after  exceed  it.    A  million  therefore  is  a  moderate  ratio. 


II  .\  M  M.TON'I 
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.  1  our  public  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. 
1  lii  partaof  tte  principal  as  by  theorigi- 
■  li  l>t  are  payable  by  annual  instalments, 

j;i<-.  As  to  the  residue,  it  is  qualified. 
.'.I,  was  passed  an  act  of  Congress  which 

i1ji>  fabric  of  our  public  debt — which, 
ij  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  Jitnd, 
-SMiicitudc,  to  render  itadeq\iate,  effectual 

''ill  section  of  this  act  it  is  provided, 
1i'  revenue,  which  tkall  remain  at  the  end 
:\\  the  next  session  of  Congress  shall  not 
■I  L>r  reserved  by  law,  shall  ipso  facto  be- 
. ;  -iiy  Fund."  This  fund,  by  other  provi- 
i^  -fMi^  in  commissioners  in  trust,  to  be 
i  1]]  of  the  debt,  by  reimbursement  or  by 
■V-  shall  be  extinguished:  and  the  faithof 
iiir.-irfly  engaged,  that  the  moneys  which 
:<l.  shall  inviolably  remain  so  appropriated 
I.  uijjtion  of  the  debt  shall  be  completely 
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is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  so  important  a  surrender  ?  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  been  told  that  there  was  at  least  a  moral  certainty 
of  the  fact  But  even  this  would  not  have  been  deemed  enough 
by  a  prudent  statesman.  Nothing  less  than  experimental  certainty 
ought  to  have  been  relied  upon. — There  was  no  pressure  of  cir- 
oumstances  making  it  proper  to  precipitate  the  measure. — It  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  burden  is  so  heavy,  as 
to  demand  immediate  relief;  and  without  this  incentive  to  re- 
linquishment^ experience  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  taken 
as  the  only  fit  and  sure  guide. 

Not  only  is  it  problematical  what  the  present  duties  on  imports 
will  for  succeeding  years  produce ;  but  it  is  in  a  degree  question- 
able, whether  it  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  rates. 
That  they  are  now  high,  when  compared  with  the  commercial 
capital  of  our  country,  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  whether  they  may 
not  be  found  too  high  for  a  beneficial  course  of  our  trade,  is  yet 
to  be  decided  by  experiment.  The  latter  augmentations  of  the 
rates  of  duty  were  made  at  times  and  under  circumstances  in  the 
aituations  of  this  and  of  other  countries,  which  forbid  us  to  regard 
past  experience  as  conclusive  on  the  point. 

Should  it  be  said  in  answer,  that  the  revenues  can  hereafter 
be  renewed,  if  on  trial  it  shall  be  found  that  they  have  been  pre- 
maturely abandoned,  the  decisive  reply  is,  that  this  is  to  invert 
the  natural  order  of  just  reasoning.  Were  it  now  the  question, 
whether  such  revenues  should  be  created,  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  deficiency,  the  correct  answer  would  be,  let  experiment 
first  ascertain  the  necessity :  as  they  already  exist,  on  a  question 
to  abolish  them,  the  answer  equally  ought  to  be,  let  experience 
first  show  them  to  be  unnecessary. 

But  how  can  they  be  unnecessary  ?  Let  us  grant  that  the 
remaining  sources  will  be  equal  to  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
the  message,  does  it  follow  that  it  will  not  still  be  wise  to  retain 
the  internal  revenue  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  that  government  should 
have  it  in  its  power  to  discharge  the  debt  faster  than  may  have 
been  contemplated?  Is  not  this  a  felicity  in  our  situation  which 
ought  to  be  improved  ?  A  precious  item  in  the  public  fortune 
which  ought  not  rashly  to  be  squandered  ?    But  it  is  not  even 
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true  that  the  laws  have  cxclasivelycotUatnplatcd  nde&nib?  period 
for  the  uHimate  redemption  of  Ibe  entire  debt.  Thuy  bive  only 
made  a  determinate  provision  lor  ttecztingiiisb[ni)nt,atallt!>retita, 
within  a  given  term  of  years:  but,anxioUii  to^hortCD  tbe  pitnod, 
they,  in  the  clause  which  has  be«Q  quoted  reuiptscting  the  sorpluia 
of  revenue,  have  made  an  auxiliary  provbioQ  for  the  porpoae  flf 
abridging  that  terra.  The  message,  while  it  goes  to  impotr  the 
efficacy  of  the  principal  proviaioD,  propoecs  formnlly  to  reooDDoe 
the  auxiliary,  and  thus  to  dtsappoinl  the  jirondGSt  c&re  of  tli« 
laws  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  the  debt 

How  is  thia  reconcilable  with  the  waniOD  and  anjnst  dunon 
heretofore  vented  against  those  who  projected  and  eitnbliihed 
our  present  system  of  public  credit ;  charging  thorn  with  b  design 
to  perpetuate  the  debt,  under  the  pretext  that  u  piMic  drht  ma  a 
public  h/tfsin^?  It  is  not  to  b«  forgotten,  that  in  those  cUmOR 
Mr.  Jefl'erson  liberally  participated  I  Now,  it  deems,  the  tooeie 
entirely  changed.  The  past  admiutstratiann,  who  had  bo  long 
been  calumniated  by  the  imputation  of  that  pemicdoiu  deuffi, 
are  of  a  sudden  discovered  to  have  done  too  much  ibr  the  Sp4^^| 
[liRehnrcr^  nf  the  dobt    and    itn  dtinttirui    it   t^    hp  niYttrvnomlJl^l 
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"  fioond  prindples  will  not  permit  us  to  tax  the  industry  of  our 
dtizens  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars  to  happen  we  know  noC 
when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  for  the  tempta- 
tions offered  bj  that  treasure."  Unless,  however,  the  accumula' 
tiion  of  treasure  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  retaining  the 
revenue,  this  argument  is  evidently  futile.  But  the  President 
had  only  to  open  our  statute  book  to  learn,  that  this  consequence 
is  chimerical.  All  future  surpluses  of  revenue,  being  already 
eventually  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  it 
follows  that  till  the  whole  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished, 
there  could  be  no  accumulation  of  treasure — ^no  spoil  from  that 
source  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of  a  greedy  invader.  Here  we  fix 
the  charge  of  ignorance  of  our  financial  arrangements :  to  which 
there  can  be  no  alternative  but  a  deliberate  design  to  delude  the 
people.  Between  the  two,  let  the  worshippers  of  the  idol  make 
their  option. 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO.  ni. 

December  24th,  1801. 

Had  our  laws  been  less  provident  than  they  have  been,  yet 
must  it  give  us  a  very  humble  idea  of  the  talents  of  our  President 
as  a  statesman,  to  find  him  embarrassed  between  an  absolute 
abandonment  of  revenue,  and  an  inconvenient  accumulation  of 
treasure.  Pursuing  the  doctrine  professed  by  his  sect^  that  our 
public  debt  is  a  national  curse^  which  cannot  too  promptly  be 
removed,  and  adhering  to  the  assurance  which  he  has  virtually 
given,*  that  a  sponge,  the  favorite  instrument^  shall  not  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purpose,  how  has  it  happened  that  he  should  have 
overlooked  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  using  the  sup- 
posed excess  of  income  as  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischief? 

*  One  of  the  essential  principles  of  g^oreromeQt  is,  *'  ^  hanett  payjnetU  of  ou 
ditU  and  the  sacred  praervatian  of  ike  public  faUk,"'~hiAVQVRAh  Speech. 

o  48 
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After  all  we  have  heard  in  times  past^  it  would  ill  become 
^either  the  head,  or  any  member,  of  the  ortfiodox  sect  to  contend, 
that  a  too  rapid  reimbursement  of  the  debt  might  be  attended 
with  evils.  In  courtesy,  however,  this  shall  be  supposed  to  be 
urged  by  some  new  convert,  who  has  not  entirely  shaken  off  the 
prejudices  of  former  modes  of  thinking ;  and  it  shall  be  examined, 
whether  this  argument  will  afford  a  justification  of  the  measure 
recommended. 

It  shall  not  be  denied,  that  the  immediate  payment  of  our 
whole  debt,  if  practicable,  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  in 
various  ways.  It  would,  in  the  first  instance,  produce  a  money* 
plethora  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed),  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  inauspicious  to  the  energies,  and  especially  to  ihe 
morality  and  industry  of  a  nation.  The  quick  efflux  of  this 
money  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt  in  the  bands  of 
foreigners,  and  to  procure  from  abroad  the  means  of  gratifying 
an  increased  extravagance,  would,  after  some  time,  substitute  a 
too  great  vacuity  to  a  too  great  fulness ;  leaving  us  to  struggle 
with  the  bad  habits  incident  to  the  latter  state,  and  with  the  em- 
barrassments  of  a  defective  circulation.  To  these,  other  reasons 
might  be  added,  which,  though  equally  just  and  solid,  are 
omitted  as  being  more  liable  to  dispute. 

Though  an  extreme  case  is  here  presented,  the  immediate 
reimbursement  of  the  entire  debt ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  same  considerations  are  applicable  in  a  less  degree  to  a  sum- 
mary, or  very  rapid  repayment  by  large  instalments.  But  the 
answer  to  all  this  is,  that  it  would  have  been  full  time  to  adopt 
precautionary  measures  against  evils  from  such  a  source,  when 
experience  had  realized  the  danger.  Till  such  time  it  is  certainly 
the  highest  wisdom  to  continue  the  employment  of  a  fund  which 
is  already  provided,  and  without  overburdening  the  people,  for 
the  all-important  purpose  of  exonerating  our  nation  from  debt, 
and  of  placing  it  in  a  condition,  with  competent  resources  to  meet 
future  contingencies  which  may  threaten  its  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  a  mark  of  the  highest  improvidence  and 
folly,  to  throw  away  an  important  part  of  this  fund,  on  the  mere 
speculation  that  it  may  possibly  be  superfluous  ? 
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Bat  admitting  it  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  fund  is 
greater  than  is  requisite  to  extinguish  the  debt^  with  convenient 
celerity ;  does  it  follow  that  the  excess,  if  retained,  must  be  suf- 
fered to  accumulate,  and  that  no  different  method  could  have 
been  found  to  employ  it  which  would  have  been  productive  of 
adequate  utility  ? 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  regard  to 
military  and  naval  preparations,  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
the  country,  there  are  some  things  in  which  all  well-informed 
and  reflecting  men  unite.  In  order  that  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  there  may  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  warlike  implements, 
together  with  the  means  of  speedily  creating  a  navy ; — arsenals, 
foundries,  dock-yards,  magazines  (especially  of  materials  for  the 
oonstruction  and  equipment  of  ships),  are  by  all  deemed  eligible 
objects  of  public  care.  To  provide  for  these  objects  upon  a  com- 
petent^ though  moderate  scale,  will  be  attended  with  expense  so 
considerable,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  spare  from  the  amount  of  our 
present  income.  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  subject^  the 
quantities  of  several  articles  on  hand  may  appear  ample ;  but  to 
good  judges  there  is  hardly  any  one  class  of  supplies,  which  will 
not  be  thought  to  require  much  augmentation.  As  fisu:  as  a  navy 
18  concerned,  the  deficiency  is  palpable. 

If  dock-yards  are  to  be  established  in  earnest,  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  well  protected.  For  this  purpose,  fortifications  of 
a  substantial  and  durable  nature,  very  different  from  the  tem- 
porary shifts  hitherto  adopted,  ought  to  be  erected.  And  if  the 
President  will  inquire  into  the  cost  of  even  these  trifling  con- 
structions, in  the  instances  where  they  have  been  managed  with 
all  practicable  economy,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the 
erection  of  proper  works  would  call  for  an  expenditure  for- 
bidding the  supposition  of  a  superfluity  of  revenue. 

In  addition  to  objects  of  national  security,  there  are  many 
purposes  of  great  public  utility  to  which  the  revenues  in  question 
might  be  applied.  The  improvement  of  the  communications 
between  the  different  parts  of  our  country  is  an  object  well 
worthy  of  the  national  purse,  and  one  which  would  abundantly 
repay  to  labor  the  portion  of  its  earnings^  which  may  have  been 
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Itorrowed  for  that  purpose.  To  provide  roads  and  bridges  is 
within  the  direct  purview  of  the  Constitution,  In  many  pans  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  Western  Territory,  a  matter  in 
which  the  Atlantic  States  are  equally  interested,  aqueducts  and 
canals  would  also  be  fit  subjects  of  pecuniary  aid,  from  the  gene- 
ral government.  In  France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
institutions  exiat  supported  by  public  contnbutiocs,  which  emi- 
nently promote  agriculture  and  the  arts;  such  institutions  merit 
imitation  by  our  government ;  they  are  of  the  number  of  thoae 
drhich  directly  and  sensibly  recompense  lahw  for  what  St  lends  to 
weir  agency. 

«  To  suggestions  of  the  last  kind,  the  adepts  of  the  new  school 
have  a  ready  answer :  Industry  tvill  succetd  and  praitper  in-pnyfor- 
tion  aa  it  is  left  k>  (he  exertiotis  of  ijuiividual  mterpriae.  This  favor 
ite  dogma,  when  taken  as  a  general  rule,  is  true  ;  but  as  an  ex- 
clusive one,  it  is  fiilse,  and  leads  to  error  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  matters  of  industry,  human  enterprise  oaght, 
doubtless,  to  be  left  free  in  the  main ;  not  fettered  by  too  much 
regulation  ;  but  practical  politicians  know  that  it  may  be  bene- 
ficially stimulated  by  prudent  aids  and  encouragements  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  This  is  proved  by  nmnerooa  exampln 
too  tedious  to  be  cited;  examples  which  will  be  neglected  only 
■by  indolent  and  temporizing  rulers,  who  love  to  loll  in  the  Up  of 
epicurean  ease,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  to  goyem  wdl,  is  to 
amuse  the  wondering  multitude  with  sagacious  aphorisms  and 
oracular  sayings, 

Wbat  has  been  observed,  is  sufficient  to  render  it  mknifest, 
that,  independent  of  the  eztingniahment  of  the  debt,  the  reveouM 
proposed  to  be  jaelded  up,  would  find  ample  and  very  tueflil 
employment  for  a  variety  of  public  purposes.  Already  in  pot- 
session  of  so  valuable  a  resource ;  having  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties, which,  &0IU  the  opinions  and  habits  of  our  dtizena, 
obstruct,  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  oounferj,  every  new 
provision  for  adding  to  our  public  income ;  certainly  without  a 
colorable  pretence  of  their  being  a  grievous  or  undae  p 
on  the  community — how  foolish  will  it  be  to  resign  the  1 
perhaps  in  a  short  time  to  be  compelled  again  to  reaort  to  it; 
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and  for  that  porpoee  to  hazard  a  repetition  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  before  encountered  and  overcome;  obstacles  which 
gave  birth  to  one  insurrection,  and  may  give  birth  to  another  I 
In&tuated  must  be  the  councils  from  which  so  injurious  a  project 
has  proceeded  I 

But  admitting  the  position,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  income 
which  ought  to  be  relinquished,  still  the  proposal  to  surrender  the 
uUamal  revenue  is  impolitic.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved| 
as  not  being  exposed  to  the  casualties,  incident  to  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  the  most  certain.  It  ought  to 
be  preserved,  as  reaching  to  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  not 
proportionablj  affected  by  the  impost,  and  as  tending,  for  this 
reason,  to  distribute  the  public  burden  more  equitably.  It  ought 
to  be  preserved,  because  if  revenue  can  really  be  spared,  it  is 
best  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  conduce  to  the  relief  or  ad- 
vancement of  our  navigation  and  commerce.  Bather  let  the 
tonnage  duty  on  American  vessels  be  abolished,  and  let  the  du- 
ties be  lessened  on  some  particular  articles  on  which  they  may 
press  with  inconvenient  weight.  Let  not  the  merchant  be  pro- 
voked to  attempt  to  evade  the  duties,  by  the  sentiment  that  his 
ease  or  interest  is  disregarded,  and  that  his  capital  alone  is  to  be 
clogged  and  incumbered  by  the  demands  of  the  Treasury. 

But  who  and  what  are  the  merchants,  when  compared  with 
the  patriotic  votaries  of  whisky  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ? 

Lucius  Cbassus. 


IV. 

December  26, 1801. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  observe  a  proposition  to  diminish 
the  revenue,  associated  with  intimations  which  appear  to  con 
template  war.  The  suggestions  in  the  message  respecting  the 
Barbary  States,  plainly  enough  imply,  that  treaties  are  found  to 
be  too  feeble  cords  to  bind  them ;  and  that  a  resort  to  coercive 
means  will  probably  be  requisite  to  enforce  a  greater  sense  of 
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take  effect  without  impairing  the  PUBLIC  FAITH? 

This  is  a  question  of  infinite  moment  to  the  character  of  oar 
government — to  the  prosperity  of  our  nation.  If  it  is  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  it  must  be  matter  of  profound  r^ret^ 
that  a  proposal  which  could  give  rise  to  it,  should  have  come 
from  the  first  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise,  by  way  of  explanation,  thi^ 
to  pledge  cr  appropriate  funds  for  a  public  debt»  is,  in  effect^  to 
mortgage  them  to  the  public  creditors />r  their  security.  Retracing 
our  financial  system  to  its  commencement,  we  find  the  impost 
and  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits,  repeatedly  and  positively 
pledged,  first,  for  the  payment  and  interest  of  Uie  debt,  next,  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  instalments  of  the  principaL  It  is 
true,  the  appropriation  is  qualified  by  the  words,  ''  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,"  but  the  public  faith  is  engaged  in  exprev 
terms,  that  hoih  the  funds  shall  continue  to  be  levied  and  collected, 
until  the  whole  debt  shall  be  discharged ;  with  the  single  re- 
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serve,  that  the  government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  subatiiiUe  other 
funds  of  ejual  amount  It  follows  that  these  two  items  of  revenue 
constitute  2k  joint  fund  for  the  security  of  the  public  creditor,  co* 
extensive  in  duration  with  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  the 
debt:  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  government,  contemplat- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  deficiency  in  ane,  intended  that  the  other 
should  serve  as  an  auxiliary^  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
should  effectually  guard  the  creditor  against  the  fluctuations  and 
casualties  to  which  either  singly  might  be  exposed.  Anticipating, 
however,  the  possibility  that  the  one  or  the  other,  in  whole  or  in 
part^  might  in  practice  be  found  inconvenient^  a  right  was  re- 
served to  exchange  either  for  an  adequate  substitute.  But  it  is 
conceived,  that  this  does  not  imply  the  right  to  exchange  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  effect  would  be  essentially  different  in  the  two 
eases :  in  the  first  there  would  always  be  two/unds^  aggregately 
of  the  same  or  similar  force  and  value,  to  secure  the  creditor; 
in  the  last  there  would  be  only  one:  from  being  double,  the  se- 
curity would  become  single. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  only  one,  upon  which  the  rights 
and  the  interests  of  the  creditors  can  safely  rest:  it  is  plain  and 
intelligible,  and  avoids  the  danger  of  erroneous  speculations  about 
the  separate  sufficiency  of  the  respective  funds.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  this  is  too  rigid  a  con- 
struction of  the  contract^  and  that  when  one  of  the  two  funds  should 
have  acquired  a  stable  increase,  which  would  render  it  equal  to 
the  purpose  of  the  pledge,  it  might  then  be  made  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  both :  yet,  surely,  neither  the  purity  of  the  public  faith, 
nor  the  safety  of  the  creditor,  will  endure  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  any  other,  than  to  an  ascertained  result  Neither, 
certainly,  will  tolerate,  that  merely  a  reasonable  ground  of  confi- 
dence shall  authorize  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  essence  of 
the  security  which  protects  the  debt. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  as  to  the  question  of  rights  may  be 
further  elucidated  by  a  particular  provision  in  the  act*  which 
introduced  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits.    After  9k  permanent  ap- 

*  Passed  March  8d,  1791. 


absolutely  to  the  sinking  fund 
not  be  diverted,  except  for  j 
linqnish  it,  is  therefore  eont 
spirit  of  the  original  institut 
tionA,  though  with  less  fore 
another  number,  respecting 
■II7,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
flind.  At  the  8e8siq^  of  O 
year  in  which  such  surplusc 
s^pprcpricUed  or  reserved  by  ] 
be  not  done,  thej  are  then  t 
To  appropricUe  or  to  reservt 
jmsh.  The  true  meaning  oi 
be^  that  though  Congress,  ui 
time,  may  appropriate  or  rest 
of  the  public  service,  yet  if 
they  shall  continue  to  enure 
debt,  so  long  as,  by  the  lawi 
continued  to  be  levied. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side 
a  levity  in  the  proposition  -^ 
happily,  it  shall  receive  the 
main  nothing  in  principle  of 
on  which  the  confidence  of  1 
precedent  of  a  fatal  innovat 
its  extension  to  a  total  anni 
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sure,  as  motivelesB — as  precipitate — as  impolitio — bb  faithless — as 
ooald  have  been  dictated,  even  bj  a  deliberate  hostility  to  the 
vital  principles  of  our  national  credit.  Peculiarly  the  guardians 
of  the  PtTBLiO  FAITH,  and  of  the  public  purse,  they  surely  will  not 
consent  to  betray  the  one,  and  impoverish  the  other,  through  an 
abject  and  criminal  complaisance. 

It  is  a  &ct  not  unknown  to  himself,  that  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  a  diffidence  has  been  entertained  of  the  opinions  and 
views  of  the  person  now  at  the  head  of  our  government,  with  re- 
gard  to  our  system  of  public  credit  This  undoubtedly  ought  to 
have  been  with  him  a  strong  reason  for  caution,  especially  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  his  administration,  as  to  any  step  which  might 
strengthen  that  diffidence,  which  might  be  in  the  least  equivocal  in 
its  tendency.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state,  and  a  regard  for  his  own  reputation  demanded 
this  caution.  The  appearance  of  instability  in  the  plans  of  a 
government,  particularly  respecting  its  finances,  can  never  fail  to 
make  injurious  impressions.  To  a  government,  the  character  of 
which  has  tfot  yet  been  established  by  time,  the  example  of  sud- 
den and  questionable  innovations,  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  detrimental.  Prudent  men  every  where  are  apt 
to  take  the  alarm  at  great  changes  not  manifestly  beneficial  and 
proper — a  disposition  which  has  been  much  increased  by  the  ter- 
rible events  of  the  present  revolutionary  era.  Yet,  disregarding 
these  salutary  and  obvious  reflections,  the  President  has  ven- 
tured, in  the  very  infancy  of  his  administration,  upon  the  bold 
and  unjustifiable  step  of  recommending  to  the  legislative  body,  a 
renunciation  of  the  whole  internal  revenue  of  the  country ;  though 
the  nation  is  at  this  moment  incumbered  with  a  considerable  pub- 
lic debt;  and  though  that  very  revenue  is,  by  the  existing  laws, 
an  established  Jund  for  its  discharge. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  ostentatious  assurance  in 
the  Inaugural  Speech  as  to  the  preservation  of  Public  Faith? 
Was  it  given  merely  to  amuse  with  agreeable,  but  deceptive 
sounds  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  been  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  insidious  design  of  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  a  system 
which  was  opposed  in  its  origin,  and  has  been  calumniated  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress  ? 


In  the  rage  for  change,  o 
animosity  against  the  forme 
gaining  popular  fistvor  by  a  ] 
for  economy,  even  our  jug 
flailed.  The  attack  here  is 
but  when  we  are  told  that  tl 
care  of  our  persons,  our  pre 
ing  the  great  field  of  human 
weU  doubt  whether  our  organic 
sive ;  whether  offices  and  o: 
necessarily,  and  sometimes 
meant  to  promote;"  when 
judiciary  system  will,  of  cot 
tion  of  Congress  f  and  wl 
taken  to  form  and  communi 
decided  since  the  first  estab 
Congress  might  be  able  to  ji 
atitution  bears  to  the  busin 
not  to  be  misunderstood  tha 
recommend  material  alteratii 

No  bad  thermometer  of 
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fdty  to  allow  greater  weight  to  secondary  than  to  primary  consi- 
derations. 

It  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  adverted  to,  that  if  this  cir- 
cumstance were  a  perfect  criterion,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  apply  it, 
especially  to  the  courts  recently  erected :  and  it  might  have  me- 
rited reflection,  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  wait  for  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  presidential  term,  to  ascertain  what 
influence  the  great  change  which  has  lately  happened  in  our 
public  functionaries  may  have  on  the  confidence,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  has  heretofore  been  reposed  in  the  State 
Courts,  so  as  to  prevent  a  preference  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  to  enable  us  duly  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
jected innovation,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  objects  which 
were  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
judiciary  power,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  examine 
the  organization  which  has  been  adopted,  to  give  effect  to  those 
objects. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  our  public  affairs  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  aud  it  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  itself,  that  the 
objects  contemplated,  were,  1st.  To  provide  a  faithful  and  effi- 
cient organ  for  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  dead  letter,  2d.  To  secure 
the  fair  interpretation  and  execution  of  our  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  Sd.  To  maintain  harmony  between  the  individual 
States ;  not  only  by  an  independent  and  impartial  mode  of  deter- 
mining  controversies  between  them,  but  by  frustrating  the  effects 
of  partial  laws  in  any  one,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  another.  4th.  To  guard  generally  against  invasions  of  pro- 
perty and  right,  by  fraudulent  and  oppressive  laws  of  particular 
States,  enforced  by  their  own  tribunals.  5th.  To  guard  the 
lights  and  conciliate  the  confidence  of  foreigners,  by  giving  them 
the  option  of  tribunals  created  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  gene- 
ral government ;  which,  having  the  immediate  charge  of  our 
external  relations,  including  the  care  of  our  national  peace, 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  tenacious  of  such  an  administra- 
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tion  of  justice  as  would  leave  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
no  real  cause  of  complaint.  6th.  To  protect  reciprocally  the 
rights  and  inspire  mutually  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  enabling 
them  to  resort  to  tribunals  so  constituted,  as  to  be  essentially 
free  from  local  bias  or  partiality.  7th.  To  give  the  citizens  of 
each  State  a  fair  chance  of  impartial  justice  through  the  medium 
of  those  tribunals,  in  cases  in  which  the  titles  to  property  might 
depend,  on  the  conflicting  grants  of  different  States.  These 
were  the  immensely  important  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  insti- 
tution of  an  adequate  judiciary  power,  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  did  its  institution  depend  upon  mere  specu- 
lative opinion,  though,  indeed,  even  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  expediency  of  the  measure :  but  experience  had 
actually,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  demonstrated  its  necessity. 

The  treaties  of  the  United  States  had  been  infracted  by  State 
laws,  put  in  execution  by  State  judicatories.  The  rights  of  pro- 
perty had  been  invaded  by  the  same  means,  in  numerous  in« 
stances,  as  well  with  respect  to  foreigners  as  to  citizens ;  as  well 
between  citizens  of  different  States  as  between  citizens  of  the 
same  State,  There  were  many  caaes  in  which  lands  were  held 
or  claimed  under  adverse  grants  of  different  States,  having  rival 
pretensions;  and  in  respect  to  which,  the  local  tribunals,  even  if 
not  fettered  by  the  local  laws,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
impartial.  In  several  of  the  States  the  courts  were  so  constituted 
as  not  to  afford  sufficient  assurance  of  a  pure,  enlightened,  and 
independent  administration  of  justice  ;  an  evil  which  in  some  of 
them  still  continues.  From  these  different  sources  serious  mis- 
chiefs had  been  felt.  The  interests  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
foreign  concerns,  had  suffered ;  their  reputation  had  been  tar- 
nished; their  peace  endangered;  their  mutual  harmony  had 
been  disturbed  or  menaced ;  creditors  in  numerous  instances  had 
been  ruined  or  very  much  injured:  confidence  in  pecuniary 
transactions  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  springs  of  industry  had 
been  proportionably  relaxed.  To  these  circumstances,  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  that  accompanied  a  defective  social  organi- 
zation, are  we  to  attribute  that  miserable  and  prostrate  situation 
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of  our  affidrs  which,  immediately  before  the  establishment  of  our 
present  National  Constitution,  filled  every  intelligent  lover  of  his 
country  with  affliction  and  mortification.  To  the  institution  of 
a  competent  judiciary,  little  less  than  to  any  one  provision  in 
that  Constitution,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  and  sdutary  reno- 
vation of  our  afiairs,  which  succeeded. 

The  enumeration*  of  the  component  parts  of  the  judicial 
power,  in  the  Constitution,  has  an  evident  eye  to  the  several  ob- 
jects which  have  been  stated.  And  considering  their  vast  mag- 
nitude, no  sound  politician  will  doubt  that  the  principal  question, 
with  the  administration,  ought  to  be,  how  to  give  the  greatest 
efficacy  to  this  essential  part  of  the  system ;  in  comparison  with 
which  the  more  or  less  of  expense,  must  be  a  matter  of  trivial 
moment  The  difference  of  expense  between  an  enlarged  and  a 
contracted  plan,  may  be  deemed  an  atom  in  the  great  scale  of 
national  expenditure.  The  fulfilment  of  the  important  ends  of 
this  part  of  our  constitutional  plan,  though  with  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  additional  energy,  facility,  or  convenience,  must  infinitely 
overbalance  the  consideration  of  such  difference  of  expense. 

The  number  of  causes  which  have  been  tried  in  these  courts, 
as  already  intimated,  can  furnish  but  a  very  imperfect  test,  by 
which  to  decide  upon  their  utility  or  necessity.  Their  existence 
alone  has  a  powerful  and  salutary  effect.  The  liberty  to  use 
them,  even  where  it  is  not  often  exercised,  inspires  confidence  in 
the  intercourse  of  business.  They  arc  viewed  as  beneficent 
guardiajis,  whose  protection  may  be  claimed  when  necessary. 
They  induce  caution  in  the  State  Courts,  and  promote  in  them  a 
more  attentive,  if  not  a  more  able  administration  of  justice. 
Though  in  some  districts  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  Courts  are 

*  *'  Sec.  XL  The  Jadicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  eqoitj, 
arising  nndor  this  Constitution ;  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  nuule, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
▼ersics  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects." 
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seldom  resorted  to,  in  others  they  are  used  in  an  extensiye  degree, 
particularly  as  between  foreigners  and  citizens,  and  betweeif 
citizens  of  different  States. 

That  their  organization  throughout  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  uniform,  will  not  be  denied,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  those  parts  in  which  a  greater 
degree  of  employment  denotes  the  courts  to  be  most  necessary. 
Of  consequence,  if  the  quantity  of  business  were  at  all  a  guide, 
the  scenes  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  employmect  for  the 
Federal  Courts,  ought  to  famish  the  rule  of  computation ;  it  ought 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  aggregate  of  business,  throughout  the 
Union.  In  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  likewise  material  to  ob- 
serve that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Ck>urt8  were 
constituted,  previous  to  the  last  arrangement,  the  crganizatUm  of 
the  State  Courts  was  so  much  better  adapted  to  expedition,  as  to 
afford  a  strong  motive  for  giving  them  a  preference.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Circuit  Courts,  as  now  modified,  will  vary  that  cir- 
cumstance, and  thus  attract  more  business ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  require  a  course  of  years  fully  to  exemplify  its  operation. 
To  attempt,  therefore,  to  draw  important  inferences  from  the 
short  experience  hitherto  had,  is  worse  than  puerile. 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO  VI. 

January,  1802. 

In  answer  to  the  observations  in  the  last  number,  it  may  per- 
haps be  said,  that  the  message  meant  nothing  more  than  to  con- 
demn the  recent  multiplication  of  Federal  Courts,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  original  organization:  considering  that  as 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution ;  to  all  the  ends 
of  justice  and  policy. 

Towards  forming  a  right  judgment  on  this  point,  it  may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  to  state 
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briefly  what  was  the  former,  and  what  is  the  present  establish- 
ment 

The  former  consisted  of  one  Supreme  Court  with  six  judges, 
who  twice  a  year  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  distribut- 
ed into  three  circuits,  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising  in  the  re- 
spective districts  of  each  circuit ;  and  of  fifteen  District  Courts, 
each  having  a  single  judge.  The  present  consists  of  one  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  like  number  of  judges,  to  be  reduced  on 
the  first  vacancy  happening,  to  five;  of  six  Circuit  Courts,  hav- 
ing three  distinct  judges  each,  excepting  one  circuit,  which  has 
only  a  single  circuit  judge ;  and  of  twenty-two  District  Courts, 
with  a  judge  for  each  as  before :  In  both  plans,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  hold  two  terms  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
Circuit  Courts  are  to  be  holden  twice  a  year  in  each  district : 
The  material  difference  in  the  two,  as  it  respects  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  executed,  is  reducible  to  the  creation  of  twenty- 
three  additional  judges;  sixteen  for  the  six  Circuit  Courts,  seven 
for  the  superadded  District  Courts,  and  the  addition  of  the  ne- 
cessary clerks,  marshals,  and  subordinate  officers  of  Seven  Courts. 
This  shows  at  a  single  view,  that  the  difference  of  expense,  as 
applied  to  the  United  States,  is  of  trifiing  consideration. 

But  here  an  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself;  why  was  the 
latter  plan  substituted  to  the  former  more  economical  one  ?  The 
solution  is  easy  and  satisfactory.  The  first  was  inadequate  to  its 
object,  and  incapable  of  being  carried  into  execution.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States  is  manifestly  too  large  for  the  due  at- 
tendance of  the  six  judges  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  The  immense 
journeys  they  were  obliged  to  perform,  kept  them  from  their 
families  for  several  successive  months  in  the  year ;  this  rendered 
the  office  a  grievous  burden,  and  had  a  strong  tendency  to  ban- 
ish or  exclude  men  of  the  best  talents  and  characters  from  these 
important  stations.  It  is  known  to  have  been  no  light  induce- 
ment with  one  Chief  Justice,  whose  health  was  delicate,  to  quit 
that  office  for  another  attended  with  less  bodily  fatigue ;  and  it 
is  well  understood  that  other  important  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  prepared  to  resign  their  situations,  if  there  had  not 
been  some  alteration  of  the  kind  which  has  taken  place.    It  was 
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4l».baflm6M  with  dn»  ddibera^^  fiandiaTdft; 
aMt  ISiligaQa  of  ihe  jadgM  of  lihfr  BBifmmghGUlutt\ 
$ui  fioqnaiifeabaaBaaaftoai  kraa^  pwwntedHlhafc 
tmtkm  to  Ibeir  atmdiaa^  wliioh  eii=oii  tl^  aaaat  laaragdnwili^ 
4ia4>a  naoBaiTy  jfar  tlioae^  iBtraated  m  Ae  laal  liaaMAaiiidifM^ 
Aioiia  ftoqtiettdj  iioml,  abraja  of  aaagnitiMb^  aihgHI»g.<aa(fc;!aa% 
ttiarpropartf  of  indrddiiala^  Iml  tbe  i^ta  ^iiM||p^aNtfialllll 
ijpd  tliA  Oonalttolbn  of  tibeeoantiy.  •;  -  *  i  -^  •  -.  -yt  ^Miia 
m^  Sor  theaa  roaaoii%  b  beoame  iiaefliiHffy.aiAaaJatiailMMi#a 
flMoii  Cboiti^  or  to  coiial^^  tham  .^IteeMi^AsJaMMM^ 
im^BOad..  3%6  UmladSlalaaw 

a  proper  number  of  judges  to  preside  over  each,  Ka  taaa  of 
discernment  will  pretend  that  the  number  of  circuits  is  too  great 
Surely  three  States,  forming  an  area  of  territory  equal  to  that 
possessed  by  some  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  must  a£foid  a 
quantity  of  business  sufficient  to  employ  three  judges  on  a  cir* 
cuit,  twice  a  year ;  and  certainly  not  less  than  three  will  aoflGoe 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  whether  the  number  of  oauaea  be 
small  or  great.  The  inconsiderable  addition  made  to  the  number 
of  the  District  Courts  will  hardly  excite  criticism,  and  doea  nol^ 
therefore,  claim  a  particular  discussion,  nor  will  their  neoeeaity 
be  generally  questioned.  They  are  almost  continually  oceupied 
with  revenue  and  admiralty  causes,  besides  the  great  employ- 
ment collaterally  given  to  the  judges,  in  the  ezeoution  of  the 
Bankrupt  Act,  which  probably  must  increase  instead  of  being 
diminished. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  contended,  that  the  Circuit  Courts  ought 
to  be  abolished  altogether,  and  the  business  for  which  they  are 
designed,  left  to  tbe  State  Courts,  with  a  right  c£  appeal  to  the 
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Sapreme  Ooarii  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  true  design  of  the  intimation  in  the  Message : 
A  disposition  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  particular  States,  in 
darogaOonfrom  that  of  the  United  States,  is  a  feature  in  that  com- 
munication, not  to  be  mistaken.  But  to  such  a  scheme  there 
are  insuperable  objections.  The  right  of  appeal  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  the  right  of  applying,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a 
tribunal  agreeable  to  the  suitor.  The  desideratum  is  to  have 
impartial  justice,  at  a  moderate  expense,  administered  ''prompt- 
ly and  without  delay ;"  not  to  be  obliged  to  seek  it  through 
the  long,  and  tedious,  and  expensive  process  of  an  appeal.  It  is 
true,  that  in  causes  of  sufficient  magnitude,  an  appeal  ought  to 
be  open ;  which  includes  the  possibility  of  going  through  that 
process;  but  when  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  so  con- 
stituted as  not  only  to  deserve,  but  to  inspire  confidence,  appeals, 
from  the  inevitable  inconvenience  attached  to  them,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  redress ;  where  the  contrary  is  the 
situation,  they  become  the  general  rule  itself.  Appeals  will  then 
be  multiplied  to  a  pernicious  extent ;  while  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  are  liable,  operate  in  numerous  instances  as  a  pre 
ventive  of  justice,  because  they  fall  with  most  weight  on  the 
least  wealthy  suitor.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  Federal  Courts  would  be  perferred,  are  those,  where 
there  would  exist  some  distrust  of  the  State  Courts ;  and  this 
distrust  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  appeals.  To  say  that  there 
oould  be  no  good  cause  for  this  distrust,  and  that  the  danger  of 
it  is  imaginary,  is  to  be  wiser  than  experience,  and  wiser  than 
the  Constitution.  The  first  officer  of  the  government,  when 
speaking  in  his  official  capacity,  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  be 
thus  wise.  His  duty  exacts  of  him  that  he  should  respectfully 
acquiesce  in  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  that  instrument  under  which 
he  is  appointed. 

The  detail  would  be  invidious,  perhaps  injurious;  else  it 
would  be  easy  to  show,  that  however  great  the  confidence  to 
which  the  tribunals  in  some  of  the  States  are  entitled,  there  is 
just  cause  for  suspicion  as  to  those  of  others ;  and  that  in  respect 
to  a  still  greater  number,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  delegate 
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The  plan  of  mmg  the  State  CkmrtB^t  «g»litqte»to  thy  Owil 
Courts  of  the  Unioii,  u  ol]!]ectbnahle  in  aiiother  Tier^ 
aens  of  the  United  States  have  a  ri^  to  eoEoef^ftoa 
administer  oxxr  goyeniment^  the  effioacaons  mqcffwrnA^t^ 
•fffirilageSi  as  scdtorSy  for  which  the  Oonstatation  haa 
-flSe  tufn  tikem  round,  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  |iiiiifiHp%  ill 
«iginatlng  their  oanaesy  to  the  evratoal  and  ^latorjr 
«ft  ai>peal,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  defeat  the  oljedi- 
(9Us  is  a  oonaidecalion  of  much  real  weig^  eapedUE^M  Ae 
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i^  ^Inthe  inTest^[ation  cf  onr  sutgeot^itisnottotei^BSMM^ 
tint  ^e  right  to  employ  the  agency  of  the  Stat»  OottPiiv  Ips  sWi 
ontmg  the  laws  of  the  Union,  is  liable  to  qaeslia%4ndiJM|iia 
4ksI|  been  seriously  questioned.  This  dronmstaiioa  MAlsit 
"^iiemore  indispensable^  that  the  permanent  nffganiasliiMief  lifts 
Aideral  Jndioiaiy  shonld  be  adapted  to  the  prompt  asiA«!giaap 
<«Keoation  of  those  laws.  «^    v^ii^  ti* 

The  right  of  Congress  to  discontinne  judges  once  appointed, 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  courts  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  their  emoluments,  offers  matter  for  a 
very  nice  discussion,  but  which  shall  now  be  only  superficially 
touched. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  that  Congress  can- 
not abolish  courts  which,  having  been  once  instituted,  are  found 
in  practice,  to  be  inconvenient  and  unnecessary.  On  the  oth^, 
if  it  may  be  done,  so  as  to  include  the  annihilation  of  existing 
judges,  it  is  evident  that  the  measure  may  be  used  to  defeat  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  renders  the  duration  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  judicial  oflfice  coextensive  with  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  officer ;  an  object  essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  judges,  the  security  of  the  citizen,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
government. 

As  a  medium  which  may  reconcile  opposite  ideas,  and  obviate 
opposite  inconveniences,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  and  safost 
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practical  construction  to  saj,  that  though  Congress  may  abolish 
the  courts,  yet  shall  the  actual  judges  retain  their  character  and 
their  emoluments,  with  the  authorities  of  office,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  exercised  elsewhere  than  in  the  courts.  For  this  construction, 
a  precedent  exists  in  the  last  arrangement  of  the  Judiciary. 
Though  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  re- 
duced from  six  to  five,  yet  the  acttml  reduction  is  wisely  deferred 
to  the  happening  of  a  vacancg.  The  expense  of  continuing  the 
salaries  of  the  existing  incumbents,  cannot  prudently  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  advantage  of  guarding  from  invasion  one 
of  tiie  most  precious  provisions  in  the  Constitution.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  witiiout  its  weight,  that  this  modification  will  best  com- 
port with  good  faith,  on  the  part  of  government,  towards  those 
who  had  been  invited  to  accept  offices,  to  be  held,  not  by  an  un- 
certain tenure,  but  during  good  behavior. 

Weighing  maturely  all  the  very  important  and  very  delicate 
considerations  which  appertain  to  the  subject,  would  a  wise  or 
prudent  statesman  hazard  the  consequences  of  immediately  un- 
making, at  one  session,  courts  and  judges,  which  had  only  been 
called  into  being  at  the  one  preceding  ?  Delectable  indeed  must 
be  the  work  of  disorganization,  to  a  mind  which  can  thus  rashly 
advance  in  its  prosecution  1 — Infatuated  must  that  people  be,  who 
do  not  open  their  eyes  to  projects  so  intemperate — so  mischiev- 
ous ! — ^Who  does  not  see  what  is  the  ultimate  object  ?  Velenda 
est  Carthago — Ill-fated  Constitution,  which  Americans  had  fondly 
hoped  would  continue  for  ages,  the  guardian  of  public  liberty, 

the  source  of  national  prosperity  I 

Lucius  Cbassus. 


NO.  vn. 


Jannary  7, 1802. 

The  next  most  exceptionable  feature  in  the  Message,  is  the 
proposal  to  abolish  all  restriction  on  naturalization,  arising  from 
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A  prariou  nrideuoe.  In  this  the  President  is  not  more  At  va- 
rianoewitli^ieootlonrreatinaxiDisof  all  commentators  on  popular 
goremmentB,  tlun  he  is  with  himself.  The  Notes  on  A'irginta 
•n  ia  diieot  oontndioiion  to  the  Message,  and  furnish  us  with 
ibongieaBOna  agaioBt  the  policy  oowrecommended.  The  passage 
•Duded  to  is  here  presented.  Speaking  of  the  population  of 
^Aierica,  ICr.  JeffeiBOn  says,  "  Here  I  will  beg  leave  to  propose 
a  doubt  The  preerat  desire  of  America,  is  to  produce  rapid 
popola^On,  by  as  great  importations  of  foreigners  as  possible.  But 
ii  Aiifounded  m  good  poUcij  f"  "  Are  there  no  inconveuiences 
to  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  against  the  advantage  expected  from 
ft  muItiplicataOQ  of  numbers,  by  the  importation  offonriijnenT  II 
lA  tat  the  happineaa  of  those  united  in  society,  to  barmonizc  as 
iDQch  aa  poaable,  in  matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  transact 
together.  Civil  government  being  the  sole  object  of  forming 
■Ocieties,  its  administration  must  be  conducted  by  common  consent 
"Brery  apeciea  of  government  has  its  specific  priociples.  Ours, 
.JMrhaps,  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  univeise. 
3^  ii  a  ctmpoaHon^  the  freest  principles  of  the  English  Cbnad'fufwn, 
with  others,  derived  from  natural  right  and  reason.  To  these, 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  monu^ 
chies.  Yet  from  such,  we  are  to  expect  the  greatest  number  of 
emigrants.  They  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ments they  leave,  imbibed  in  Hieir  early  youth  ;  or  if  able  to  throw 
them  off,  it  vnllhe  in  axkange  fir  an  unbounded  licentiousnesa,  pausing 
as  is  usual,  from  one  extreme  to  ajtother.  It  would  be  a  miracle  uxre 
they  to  stop  precisely  at  thepointof  temperate  liberty.  Their  prindplet 
with  their  language,  they  will  transjnit  to  their  children.  In  proper 
tion  to  their  numbers,  they  will  share  tvith  vs  in  the  legislation. 
They  will  infuse  into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and  bias  its  direction,  and 
render  it  a  heterogeneous,  incoherent,  distracted  mass,  I  may  appeal 
to  experience,  during  the  present  contest,  for  a  verification  of 
these  conjectures ;  but  if  they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they 
not  possible,  are  they  not  probable  ?  Is  it  not  safer  to  toait  with 
patience  for  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of  population  desired  or  ex- 
pected f  May  not  our  government  be  more  homogeneous,  num 
peaceable,  more  durable  f    Suppose  twenty  millions  of  republican 
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Americans,  thrown  all  of  a  sudden  into  France,  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  that  kingdom  7  If  it  would  be  more  turbulent, 
less  happy,  less  strong,  we  may  believe  that  the  addition  of  half 
a  million  of  foreigners,  to  our  present  numbers,  would  produce 
a  similar  effect  here."  Thus  wrote  Mr.  Jeflferson  in  1781 — Behold 
the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The  Message  of  the  President  contains 
the  following  sentiments:  '^  A  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  resi- 
dence of  fourteen  years,  is  a  denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those 
who  ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settle- 
ment, by  many  of  these  States,  and  stiU  believed  of  consequence  to 
their  prosperity.  And  shall  we  refuse  to  the  unhappy  fugitives 
from  distress,  that  liospitality  which  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  ex- 
tended to  our  fathers  arriving  in  this  land  ?  Shall  oppressed  humani- 
ty find  no  asylum  on  this  globe  ?  Might  not  the  general  charac- 
ter and  capabilities  of  a  citizen,  be  safely  communicated  to  every 
one  manifesting  a  bona  fide  purpose  of  embarking  his  life  and 
fortune  permanently  with  us?" 

But  if  gratitude  can  be  allowed  to  form  an  excuse  for  incon- 
sistency in  a  public  character — ^in  the  man  of  the  people  ;  a  strong 
plea  of  this  sort  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  our  President.  It  is 
certain^  that  had  the  late  election  been  decided  entirely  by  native 
citizens ;  had  foreign  auxiliaries  been  rejected  on  both  sides,  the 
man  who  ostentatiously  vaunts  that  the  doors  of  pvblic  honor  and 
confidence  have  been  burst  open  to  him,  would  not  now  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  American  nation.  Such  a  proof  then  of  virtuous 
discernment  in  the  oppressed  fugitives^  had  an  imperious  claim  on 
him  to  a  grateful  return,  and  without  supposing  any  very  uncom- 
mon share  of  selfhve,  would  naturally  be  a  strong  reason  for  a 
revolution  in  his  opinions. 

The  pathetic  and  plaintive  exclamations  by  which  the  senti- 
ment is  enforced,  might  be  liable  to  much  criticism,  if  we  are  to 
consider  it  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  flourish  of  rhetoric.  It 
might  be  asked  in  return,  does  the  right  to  asylum  or  hospitality 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  suffrage  and  sovereignty  ?  And  what 
indeed  was  the  courteous  reception  which  was  given  to  our  fore- 
fiithers,  by  the  savages  of  the  wilderness?  When  did  these 
humane  and  philanthropic  savages  exercise  the  policy  of  incor- 
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nad  it  all  been  true,  j 
farther,  and  ask  what  1 
exercised  this  policy? 
which  they  then  inhal 
which  ought  not  to  be 

But  we  may  ventur 
mean,  by  insinuating  tl 
with  inhospitality  ?  D« 
our  shores?  Do  we  no 
zens,  in  their  persons  a 
joyment  of  property  ? 
them  to  seek  redress  ol 
peaceably  to  return  to  t 
and  to  carry  with  them 
worse  than  idle  declama 

The  impolicy  of  adi 
unreserved  participation 
reignty  of  a  republic,  is 
in  the  science  of  politics, 
ages.  Among  other  inst 
contributed  more  to  the 
communication  of  the  pr 
of  Italy  at  large.  And  1 
perpetual  seditions,  whei 
great  number  of  foreigne 
of  citizenship?  Not  on 
domestic  storv  fiimioii  r^ 
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Who  rules  the  councils  of  our  own  ill-fated,  unhappy  country  ? 
And  who  stimulates  persecution  on  the  heads  of  its  citizens,  for 
daring  to  maintain  an  opinion,  and  for  daring  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  suflBrage?  A  foreigner  I — Where  then  is  the  virtuous 
pride  that  once  distinguished  Americans  ? — Where  the  indignant 
spirit  which  in  defence  of  principle,  hazarded  a  revolution  to 
attain  that  independence  now  insidiously  attacked  ? 

Lucius  Orassus. 


NO.  VIII. 

January  12th,  1802. 

Besuming  the  subject  of  our  last  paper,  we  proceed  to  trace 
still  farther,  the  consequences  that  must  result  £rom  a  too  imqua- 
lified  admission  of  foreigners  to  an  equal  participation  in  our  civil 
and  political  rights. 

The  safety  of  a  republic  depends  essentially  on  the  energy  of 
a  common  national  sentiment ;  on  a  uniformity  of  principles  and 
habits ;  on  the  exemption  of  the  citizens  from  foreign  bias,  and 
prejudice;  and  on  that  love  of  country  which  will  almost  in- 
variably be  found  to  be  closely  connected  with  birth,  education, 
and  &mily.  • 

The  opinion  advanced  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  that  foreigners  will  generally  be  apt  to  bring  with  them 
attachments  to  the  persons  they  have  left  behind ;  to  the  country 
of  their  nativity,  and  to  its  particular  customs  and  manners. 
They  will  also  entertain  opinions  on  government  congenial  with 
those  under  which  they  have  lived ;  or  if  they  should  be  led 
hither  from  a  preference  to  ours,  how  extremely  unlikely  is  it 
that  they  will  bring  with  them  that  temperate  love  of  liberty,  so 
essential  to  real  republicanism?  There  may,  as  to  particular 
individuals,  and  at  particular  times,  be  occasional  exceptions  to 
these  remarks,  yet  such  is  the  general  rule.  The  influx  of 
foreigners  must,  therefore,  tend  to  produce  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pound ;  to  change  and  corrupt  the  national  spirit ;  to  complicate 
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iicuiar  loreign  nationi 
served  very  much  to  c 
councils.     It  has  been 
our  own  country  in  fa\ 
such  a  policy  will  be,  t 
will  be  always  a  numei 
just  grounds  of  distru 
strength  of  the  nation, 
in  assisting  an  invader. 
In  the  infancy  of  th< 
pie,  it  was  politic  to  g 
situation  is  now  change 
we  have  increased  aboi 
for  what  we  have  gaine 
that  the  natural  progres 
rapid  for  strength,  secur 
said,  it  is  not  meant  to  c 
of  citizenship  to  strange 
which  is  now  a  prerequi 
goes  far  towards  a  denial 
merely  a  temporary  m( 
stances,  and  perhaps  de 
difference  between  closi 
entirely  open ;  between  j 
immediate  admission  to 
sonable  term  ought  to  I 
forei^  and  acauirp.  Air 
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If  the  rights  of  naturalization  may  be  communicated  by  parts, 
and  it  is  not  perceived  why  they  may  not,  those  peculiar  to  the 
conducting  of  business  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  might 
with  propriety  be  at  once  conferred,  upon  receiving  proof,  by 
certain  prescribed  solemnities,  of  the  intention  of  the  candidates 
to  become  citizens;  postponing  all  political  privileges  to  the  ulti- 
mate term.  To  admit  foreigners  indiscriminately  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  the  moment  they  put  foot  in  our  country,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  admit  the 
Grecian  horse  into  the  citadel  of  our  liberty  and  sovereignty. 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO.  IX. 

January  18, 1802. 

The  leading  points  of  the  message  have  been  sufficiently  can- 
vassed, and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  that 
this  communication  is  chargeable  with  all  the  faults  which  were 
imputed  to  it  on  the  outset  of  the  examination.  We  have  shown 
that  it  has  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  prodigal  sacrifices  of 
constitutional  energy,  of  sound  principle,  and  of  public  interest. 
In  the  doctrine  respecting  war,  there  is  a  senseless  abandonment 
of  the  just  and  necessary  authority  of  the  executive  department, 
in  a  point  material  to  our  national  safety.  In  the  proposal  to 
relinquish  the  internal  revenue,  there  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
precedent  ruinous  to  our  public  credit ;  calculated  to  prolong  the 
burthen  of  the  debt^  and  to  enfeeble  and  sink  the  government^  by 
depriving  it  of  resources  of  great  importance  to  its  respectability, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  most  salutary  plans,  to  the  power  of 
being  useful.  In  the  attack  upon  the  judiciary  establishment, 
there  is  a  plain  effort  to  impair  that  organ  of  the  government : 
one  on  which  its  efficiency  and  success  absolutely  depend.  In 
the  recommendation  to  admit  indiscriminately  foreign  emigrants 
to  the  privileges  of  American  citizens,  on  their  first  entrance  into 
our  country,  there  is  an  attempt  to  break  down  every  pale  which 
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To  particularize  them  with  minuteness  would  employ  more  time 
and  labor  than  the  object  deserves ;  yet  to  pass  them  by,  wholly 
without  remark,  would  be  to  forego  valuable  materials  for  illos- 
tratiug  the  true  nature  of  the  performance  under  examination* 

There  remains  to  be  cursorily  noticed,  a  disposition  in  oar 
Chief  Magistrate,  &r  more  partial  to  the  State  governments,  than 
to  our  National  government;  to  pull  down  rather  than  to 
build  up  our  federal  edifice — to  villify  the  past  administrations  of 
the  latter — to  court  for  himself  popular  fevor  by  artifices  not  to  be 
approved,  either  for  their  dignity,  their  candor  or  their  patriotism. 

Why  are  we  emphatically  and  fststidiously  told,  that  '*  the 
States  individually  have  the  principal  care  of  our  persorw,  oar^>rop- 
erty  and  our  repiUation,  constituting  the  great  field  of  human  concerns  f^ 
Was  it  to  render  the  State  governments  more  dear  to  as,  more 
the  objects  of  affectionate  solicitude  ?  Nothing  surely  was  neces- 
sary on  this  head ;  they  are  already  the  &vorites  of  the  people, 
and  if  they  do  not  forfeit  the  advantage  by  a  most  gross  abuse  of 
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trast)  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  objects  confided  to  them, 
continue  always  to  be  so.  Was  it  to  prevent  too  large  a  portion 
of  aifection  from  being  bestowed  on  the  general  government  ? 
No  pains  on  this  score  were  requisite ;  not  only  for  the  reason 
just  assigned,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  the  more  peculiar 
objects  of  this  government,  though  no  less  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity than  those  of  the  State  governments,  oblige  it  often  to  act 
upon  the  community  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  produce  aversion 
than  fondness.  Accordingly  every  day  furnishes  proof,  that  it 
is  not  the  spoiled  child  of  the  many.  On  this  point  the  high  exam- 
ple of  the  President  himself  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  Was 
it  to  indicate  the  supreme  importance  of  the  State  governments 
over  that  of  the  United  States?  This  was  as  little  useful  as  it 
was  correct.  Considering  the  vast  variety  of  humors,  preposses- 
sions and  localities  which,  in  the  much  diversified  composition  of 
these  States,  militate  against  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
general  government,  if  union  under  that  government  is  necessary, 
it  can  answer  no  valuable  purpose  to  depreciate  its  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  correct ;  because  to  the  care  of 
the  federal  government  are  confided  directlf ,  those  great,  general 
interests  on  which  all  particular  interests  materially  depend :  our 
safety  in  respect  to  foreign  nations ;  our  tranquillity  in  respect  to 
each  other ;  the  foreign  and  mutual  commerce  of  the  States ;  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  money  of  the  country ;  the 
management  of  our  national  finances ;  indirectly,  the  security  of 
liberty  by  the  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
each  State ;  the  security  of  property  by  interdicting  any  State  from 
emitting  paper  money  or  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obUga- 
tion  of  contracts  (from  both  of  which  causes  the  rights  of  property 
had  experienced  serious  injury) ;  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  as  intimately  connected  with  that  of  commerce, 
and  as  depending  in  a  variety  of  ways  upon  the  agency  of  the 
general  government.  In  fine,  it  is  the  province  of  the  general 
government  to  manage  the  greatest  number  of  those  concerns  in 
which  the  provident  activity  and  exertion  of  government  are  of 
most  importance  to  the  people ;  and  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
state  of  our  country  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
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inclination  to  economy.  Similar  things  may  have  happened  un- 
der our  past  administrations ;  but  any  competent  judge,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine,  will  be  convinced,  that  there  is  no 
just  cause  for  blame  in  this  particular. 

The  President  has  not  pointed  out  the  cases  to  which  he  ap- 
plies the  charge ;  but  he  has  communicated  information  of  some 
retrencbments  which  he  has  made,  and  probably  intends  that 
from  these  the  truth  of  the  accusation  shall  be  inferred. 

Three  instances  are  particularly  presented;  these  shall  be 
briefly  examined;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  justify  the 
imputation.  They  respect  certain  ministers  at  foreign  courts; 
some  navy  agents  at  particular  ports ;  and  some  inspectors  of  the 
revenue  in  particular  States. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  pretty  just  idea,  that  we 
ought  not  greatly  to  multiply  diplomatic  agencies.  Three  per- 
manent ones  may,  perhaps,  be  found  sufficient  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  our  affairs :  for  France^  Spairij  and  England.  The  ex- 
pediency of  having  three,  is  recognized  by  the  conduct  of  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate.  But  others  must  be  employed,  and 
during  particular  seasone  it  may  be  wise  to  do  it  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time.  Indeed  there  is  strong  ground  for  an  opin- 
ion entertained  by  very  sensible  men,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
permanent  minister  at  every  court  with  which  we  have  exten- 
sive commercial  relations. 

Two  other  ministers  were  employed  by  both  the  former  ad- 
ministrations, one  with  Portugal,  the  other  with  Holland ;  and 
it  is  asserted  without  fear  of  denial,  that  when  this  was  done  by 
the  first  President,  it  was  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself.  One  other  minister  was  employed  by  the  late  President 
at  the  court  of  Berlin. 

A  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal  is  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  particularly  desirable ;  as  very  interesting  branches  of  our 
commerce  are  carried  on  in  the  Portuguese  dominions.  We  are 
still  without  any  such  treaty :  to  send  to  that  court  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  endeavor  to  effect  one,  was  a  measure  of  evident  pro- 
priety ;  to  recall  him  before  a  treaty  had  been  effected,  must  be 
of  questionable  expediency.    The  views  and  circumstances  of 
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but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  done  sooner. 
It  is  also  known,  that  Mr.  Murray,  the  late  envoy,  has  been  for 
a  considerable  time  past  employed  in  our  negotiations  with 
France,  which  probably  was  a  collateral  reason  for  not  recalling 
him  sooner.  In  respect  to  one,  if  not  to  both  these  agents,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  a  time  of  war  was  not  the  most  eligible 
moment  for  the  removal  of  a  minister. 

As  to  Berlin,  the  inducements  for  keeping  a  minister  there, 
have  never  been  fully  explained.  It  is  only  known,  that  our 
commercial  treaty  with  Prussia  had  expired,  and  that  a  renewal 
has  been  efifected  by  the  envoy  sent  thither ;  but  influential  as 
was  the  court  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  diuing  the  late 
dreadful  storm,  it  may  have  been  conceived  that  a  cultivation  of 
the  good  will  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  peace  and  security  of  this  country.  K  this  was 
the  object  of  the  mission,  though  there  may  have  been  too  fiir- 
fetched  a  policy  in  the  case,  it  offers  a  defence  of  the  measure, 
which  exculpates  the  executive,  at  least  from  the  charge  of  a  de- 
sire to  multiply  officers  improvidently. 

On  the  most  unfavorable  supposition,  then,  here  was  one  di- 
plomatic agent  too  many,  and  two  others  were  continued  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  surely  is  not  of  magnitude 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  serious  charge,  where  malevolence  does 
not  inspire  a  spirit  of  accusation.  In  considering  this  question, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  prevailing  policy  of 
governments  to  keep  diplomatic  agents  at  all  courts  where  they 
have  important  relations. 

As  to  the  navy  agents,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  were 
temporary  persons  who  grew  up  out  of  our  rupture  with  France ; 
who,  when  they  were  appointed,  were  useful  to  accelerate  naval 
preparations  at  as  many  points  as  could  be  advantageously  occu- 
pied, and  that  it  was  only  proper  to  discontinue  them  when  an  ac- 
commodation had  been  effected,  and  after  they  had  had  time  enough 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  agency.  This  was  not  the  case 
previous  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.  Accordingly,  in  some 
early  instances  of  removal,  it  was  only  done  to  substitute  mem. 
bers  of  his  own  sect    And  though  several  of  the  navy  agents 
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true,  that  some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  excise  law  was  pass- 
ed, it  is  not  very  long  since  it  has  been  in  full  and  uninterrupted 
operation.  Other  laws,  introducing  other  branches  of  internal 
revenue,  have  been  subsequently  passed  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  agency  of  the  same  officers  has  probably  been  found  useful 
on  their  first  introduction  and  execution.  Hence  it  is  easily  ao- 
oounted  for,  that  the  inspectors  were  not  before  discontinued,  if 
indeed  experience  has  shown  that  they  ape  not  still  necessary, 
which  is  itself  problematical.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  agents  employed  in  any  business,  and  yet 
for  the  business  to  go  on  with  the  reduced  number.  But  before 
the  reduction  is  applauded,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  that  the 
business  is  as  well  done  as  it  was  before.  There  is  a  wide  difiEer- 
ence  between  merely  getting  along  with  business  and  doing  it 
well  and  effectually. 

These  observations  sufficiently  show,  that  ib  the  instances 
which  have  been  cited  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  disposition,  in 
the  preceding  administrations,  improperly  to  multiply  offices  and 
officers.  Acting  under  different  circumstances,  they  conducted 
88  those  circumstances  dictated,  and  in  all  probability  in  a  man- 
ner the  best  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  service. 
A  change  of  circumstances  may,  in  some  instances,  have  render- 
ed a  continuance  of  some  of  tb^  agents  thus  employed  unneces- 
sary ;  and  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  may  even  be  right  in 
discontinuing  them ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  right  to  attempt  to 
derive  from  this  any  plea  of  peculiar  merit  with  the  people ;  and 
it  is  very  &r  from  right  to  make  it  a  topic  of  slander  on  prede 
cessors.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  too  rigorous  a  construction, 
and  that  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  petty  services  of  petty  talents. 

If  this  was  the  true  aim,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not 
80  managed  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  depreciate 
in  the  public  estimation,  those  who  went  before.  Had  this  deli- 
cacy been  observed,  the  attempt  would  have  attracted  neither 
notice  nor  comment.    At  most  it  would  have  been  said, 

"  Commas  and  points  he  sets  exactly  lifbt, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  bim  of  his  mHe." 

Lucius  CnAssua 
o  60 
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Febnar;  8, 1802. 

The  Message  observes,  "  that  in  onr  care  of  the  public  con- 
tributions intrusted  to  our  direction,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
multiply  barriers  agaiust  the  dissipation  of  public  money,  by 
appropriating  specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose,  siwoyh'ii 
of  definition ;  by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying 
from  the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcending  it  in  amount, 
by  reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  thereby 
circumscribing  discretionary  powers  over  money,  and  by  bringing 
back  to  a  single  department  all  accountabilities  for  money  where 
the  examination  may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform."  In 
this  recommendation  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  additional 
proof  of  a  deliberate  design  in  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  to 
arraign  the  forme/  administrations.  All  these  suggestions  imply, 
on  their  part,  either  a  neglect  of,  or  a  defective  attention  to,  the 
objects  recommended ;  gome  of  them  go  farther,  and  insiauate 
that  there  had  been  a  departure  from  correct  plans,  which  had 
before  been  adopted.  The  censure  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as 
unjust,  as  the  conceptions  which  have  dictated  it  are  cmde  and 
chimerical.  In  all  matters  of  this  nature,  the  question  turns 
upon  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  precautions  to  be  observed; 
how  far  they  ought  to  go;  where  they  should  stop;  how  much 
is  necessary  for  security  and  order ;  what  qualifications  of  gene- 
ral rules  are  to  be  admitted  to  adapt  them  to  practice,  and  to  at- 
tain the  ends  of  the  public  service.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  do 
too  much  as  well  as  too  little;  to  embarrass,  if  not  defeat  the 
end  intended,  by  attempting  more  than  is  practicable ;  or  to 
overbalance  the  good,  by  evils  accruing  from  an  excess  of  regn- 
latioQ.  Men  of  business  know  this  to  be  the  case  iu  the  ordinaiy 
sffairs  of  life :  how  much  more  must  it  be  so,  in  the  extensive 
and  complicated  concerns  of  an  empire?  To  Teach  and  not  to 
pass  the  salutary  medium  is  the  province  of  sound  judgment. 
To  miss  the  point,  j^ill  ever  be  the  lot  of  those,  who,  enveloped 
all  their  lives  in  Qie  mist  of  theory,  are  constantly  seeking  for 
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an  ideal  perfection,  which  never  was  and  never  will  be  attainable 
in  reality.  It  is  about  this  medium,  not  about  general  principles 
that  those  in  power  in  our  government  have  differed ;  and  to  ex- 
perience, not  to  the  malevolent  insinuations  of  rivals,  must  be  the 
appeal,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  description  of  persons  have 
judged  most  accurately.  Yet  discerning  men  may  form  no  imper- 
fect opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  them,  by 
even  a  cursory  view  of  the  distinctions  on  which  it  has  turned. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  just  or  proper  than  the  position 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  appropriate  specific  sums,  for  specific 
purposes ;  but  nothing  is  more  wild  or  of  more  inconvenient 
tendency,  than  to  attempt  to  appropriate  "a  specific  aum  for 
each  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  definitum^^^  as  the  Message 
preposterously  recommends.  Thus  (to  take  a  familiar  example) 
in  providing  for  the  transportation  of  an  army ;  oats  and  hay  for 
the  subsistence  of  horses,  are  each  susceptible  of  a  definition, 
and  an  estimate,  and  a  precise  sum  may  be  appropriated  for  each 
separately ;  yet  in  the  operations  of  an  army,  it  will  often  hap- 
pen that  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  one  article  may 
be  obtained,  and  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  other:  if  the 
appropriations  be  distinct,  and  the  officer  who  is  to  make  the 
provision,  be  not  at  liberty  to  divert  the  fund  from  one  of  these 
objects  to  the  other  (as  the  doctrine  of  the  Message  implies),  the 
horses  of  the  army  may  in  such  a  case  starve ;  and  its  move- 
ments be  arrested — in  some  situations,  even  the  army  itself  may 
likewise  be  starved,  by  a  failure  of  the  means  of  transportation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  inconvenience  here  suggested  may  be 
avoided,  by  making  the  appropriations  for  forage  generally,  and 
not  for  the  items  which  compose  it  separately — the  answer  is, 
first,  that  this,  by  uniting  and  blending  different  things,  suscepti- 
ble each  of  a  precise  definition,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Message ;  secondly,  that  it  would  be  only  a  partial 
cure  for  the  mischiefs  incident  to  that  rigorous  principle.  It 
might  happen  that  the  badness  of  roads  would  injure  the  wagons 
of  the  army  more  than  was  anticipated,  and  so  much  more,  as  to 
exhaust  the  specific  fund  appropriated  for  their  repairs ;  it  might 
also  have  happened,  from  various  causes,  that  at  an  earlier  period 
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rally  speaking,  the  distinction  between  the  appropriations  for 
different  objects  can  only  be  strictly  observed  at  the  Treasury 
itself;  which  can  easily  take  care  that  more  money  shall  not  go 
out  for  any  purpose  than  is  authorized  by  law ;  and  can  see  that 
ihis  money  is  &irly  expended  by  the  proper  officer,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  appropriation  prescribed  by  the 
law.  But  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  for  the  officer,  charged 
with  a  particular  branch  of  the  public  service,  to  separate  nicely 
in  the  details  of  expenditure,  the  differents  funds  which  may 
have  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Thus  (still  drawing  our  exam- 
ples from  the  military  department,  where  the  danger  of  misap- 
plication is  always  the  greatest)  if  several  sums  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  for  different  objects,  he  must, 
of  necessity,  distribute  a  large  proportion  of  them  among  his 
principal  deputies,  and  these  again  among  subordinate  agents 
Unless  this  distribution  be  pursued  through  the  remotest  ramifi- 
cations, down  to  the  moment  of  final  expenditure,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  fail  throughout ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  can- 
not be  so  &r  pursued.  But  to  this,  the  accountantship  only 
would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle ;  it  would  require  in  every  the 
most  inferior  agent,  a  profound  knowledge  of  accounts,  and 
would  impose,  both  on  principals  and  subordinates,  the  duty  of 
keeping  such  a  multiplicity  of  them,  as,  if  even  practicable,  would 
exhaust  the  funds  issued  for  the  public  service,  in  mere  clerkship. 
Another  most  mischievous  consequence  would  ensue.  The  exi- 
genciesof  the  public  service  are  often  so  variable,  that  a  public 
agent  would  frequently  find  himself  full-handed  for  one  purpose, 
empty-handed  for  another,  and  if  forbidden  to  make  a  transfer, 
not  only  the  service  would  suffer,  but  an  opportunity,  with  very 
strong  temptation,  would  be  given,  to  traffic  with  the  public 
money  for  private  gain ;  while  the  business  of  the  government 
would  be  stagnated  by  the  injudicious  and  absurd  impediments 
of  an  over-driven  caution.  Happily,  it  is  not  very  material  that 
the  principle  of  distinct  appropriations  for  separate  objects, 
should  be  carried  through  all  the  details.  The  essential  ends  of 
it  are  answered,  if  it  be  strictly  pursued,  in  the  issuing  of  money 
from  the  Treasury,  and  if  this  department  be  careful  that  the 
principal  lines  of  discrimination  are  not  transgressed. 
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The  tTieory  of  the  Message  plainly  contemplates,  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  actual  money  appertaining  to  one  fund,  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  another;  though  each  fund  may  be  sufficient 
for  its  object,  and  though  there  may  be  an  appropriation  for  each 
object.  This  is  another  excess  of  theory ;  which,  with  a  yufl 
treasury,  would  often  disable  the  government  from  fuldlling  ite 
engageraenta,  and  from  carrying  on  the  public  business.  To 
execute  this  plan,  consistently  with  the  exigencies  of  national 
expenditure,  would  probably  require,  in  ordinary,  a  triplication 
of  the  revenues,  or  a  capital  necessary  for  the  whole  amount  of 
that  expenditure,  and  would  very  oft«n  lock  up  from  circulation 
large  sums,  which  might  be  of  great  importance  to  the  actiTity 
of  trade  and  industry.  Such  are  tlie  endless  blessings  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  notable  Bchemes  of  a  philosophic  projector  I  Strict 
to  a  fault,  where  relaxation  is  necessary ;  lax  to  a  vice,  where 
strictness  is  essential  1 

As  to  "reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  aiid 
circumscribing  discretionary  powers  over  money,"  observations 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  made,  occur.  The 
term  reditchig,  implies,  that  the  tiling  must  exist  inadegree;  and 
indeed  it  is  manifest,  that  all  the  minute  casualties  of  expenditure, 
especially  in  the  naval  and  military  departments,  oa&DOt  be  fore- 
seen and  defined.  The  question  then  must  be,  have  not  the 
limits  been  sufficiently  narrow  for  the  situation  of  the  govem- 
ment,  in  the  scenes  through  which  it  baa  passed ;  comprehending 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time  Indian  wars  and  foreign  hostilities  ? 
Certainly,  if  viewed  on  a  proportionable  scale,  the  extent  appears 
to  hare  been  as  moderate  as  could  have  been  desired;  and  no 
blame  can  justly  attach  to  the  administration,  on  this  account 

As  to  "bringing  back  to  a  single  department  all  accounta- 
bilities for  money,"  there  never  has  been  a  deviation  from  that 
system.  The  department  of  the  Treasury  has  uniformly  preserv- 
ed a  vigilant  superintendence  over  all  accountabilitiefi  for  public 
money.  A  particular  accountant,  indeed,  has  been  appointed  io 
the  War  and  Navy  departments,  but  he  has  been  subordinate  to 
the  Treasury  department,  which  has  prescribed  regulations  for 
his  conduct,  and  has  constantly  revised  his  prooeedings.    It  is 
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trae,  that  by  his  connection  with  the  particular  department  for 
which  he  is  accountant,  there  are  cases  in  which  he  is  to  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  the  head  of  that  department ;  but 
though  these  directions,  if  not  plainly  contrary  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Treasury,  would  exempt  him  from  responsibility, 
the  directions  themselves  pass  under  the  review  of  the  Treasury, 
88  a  check  upon  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached ;  and  in  case  of  abusa  they  would  serve  to  establish  a 
responsibility  of  the  principal.  To  say  that  this  interferes  with 
a  prompt  examination  of  accounts,  is  to  affirm  that  a  division 
of  Jabor  is  injurious  to  dispatch ;  a  position  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience. The  fact,  without  doubt,  is,  that  it  essentially  contrib- 
utes to  dispatch ;  and  that  whatever  new  modification  may  be 
adopted,  either  the  accounts  of  the  other  departments  will  never 
keep  pace  with  the  current  of  business  in  times  of  activity,  or 
that  modification  must  adhere  to  the  principle  of  employing  dis- 
tinct organs. 

If  it  be  the  design  to  exclude,  in  every  case,  the  intervention 
of  the  head  of  the  particular  department,  some  or  all  of  these 
evils  will  follow :  The  service  of  that  department  will  suffer  by 
unduly  restricting  its  head,  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be  the 
most  competent  judge ;  and  by  obliging  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
eventual  difficulti^,  to  resort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  another  de- 
partment, less  alive  than  himself  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own, 
for  a  cautious  and  slow,  perhaps  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  ar- 
rangements which  require  promptness ;  if  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  accommodation,  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  yield  a 
ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment, they  may  inadvertently  co-operate  in  measures  which  they 
would  have  disapproved  and  corrected  on  a  deliberate  and  im- 
partial revision.  If  this  spirit  be  not  shown,  not  only  the  im- 
mediate service  of  the  department  may  be  improperly  impeded, 
but  sensations  unfriendly  to  the  due  harmony  of  the  different 
members  of  the  administration  may  be  engendered.  On  one 
side  of  the  dilemma  stands  collusion,  on  the  other  discord. 

The  existing  plan  steers  a  middle  and  a  prudent  course; 
neither  fettering  too  much  the  heads  of  the  other  departments 
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fill  phenomenon  has,  nevertheless, '  appeared.  It  frowns  with 
malignant  and  deadly  aspect  upon  our  Constitution.  Probably 
before  these  remarks  shall  be  read,  that  Constitution  will  be  no 
morel  It  will  be  numbered  among  the  numerous  victims  of 
Democratic  frenzy ;  and  will  have  given  another  and  an  awful 
lesson  to  mankind — ^the  prelude  perhaps  of  calamities  to  this 
country,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  imagination  shudders  1 

With  such  prospect  before  us,  nothing  ought  to  be  left  un- 
essayed,  to  open  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  to  the  destructive 
projects  of  those  mountebank  politicians,  who  have  been  too 
successful  in  perverting  public  opinion,  and  in  cheating  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  confidence;  who  are  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  in  the  work  of  disorganization — the  sure  forerunner  of 
tyranny ;  and  who,  if  they  are  not  arrested  in  their  mad  career, 
will,  ere  long,  precipitate  our  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  an- 
archy. 

It  would  be  vanity  to  expect  to  throw  much  additional  light 
upon  a  subject,  which  has  already  exhausted  the  logic  and  elo- 
quence of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  country ;  yet  it  often 
happens,  that  the  same  arguments  placed  in  a  new  attitude,  and 
accompanied  with  illustrations,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
ardor  of  a  first  research,  serve  both  to  fortify  and  to  extend 
conviction.  In  the  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  discus- 
sion shall  be  pursued  with  as  much  perspicuity  and  brevity,  as 
can  be  attained. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  "  The  judges  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  s?iaU  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  which  shaM  not  be  diminished  during  tJieir  continue 
(mce  in  offi/ceP 

Taking  the  literal  import  of  the  terms  as  the  criterion  of 
their  true  meaning,  it  is  clear,  that  the  tenure  or  duration  of  the 
office  is  limited  by  no  other  condition  than  the  good  behavior 
of  the  incumbent.  The  words  are  imperative,  simple  and  un- 
qualified: "The  judges  shaU  hold  their  offices  during  good  behav* 
tor"  Independent  therefore  of  any  artificial  reasoning  to  vary 
the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  the  provision  must 
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be  underetood  to  vest  in  the  judge  a  right  to  the  ofEce,  indefea- 
sible but  by  his  own  misconduct. 

It  ia,  consequently,  the  duty  of  those  who  deny  this  right,  to 
show,  either  that  there  are  certain  presumptions  of  intenUoo, 
deducible  from  other  parts  of  the  constitutiooa!  instrument,  or 
certain  general  principles  of  constitutional  law  or  policy,  which 
ought  to  control  the  literal  and  substitute  a  different  meaning. 

As  to  presumptions  of  intention,  different  from  the  import  of 
the  terms,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  instrument  from  which 
they  can  be  inferred;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  member  of  the 
clause  cited  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  the  other  way. 

From  the  injunction,  that  the  compensation  of  the  judges 
shall  not  be  diminished,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution  intends 
to  guard  the  independence  of  those  officers  against  the  legislative 
department ;  because,  to  this  department  ahne  would  have  be- 
longed the  power  of  diminishing  their  compensations. 

When  the  constitution  is  thus  careful  to  tie  up  the  legislature 
from  taking  away  part  of  the  compensation,  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  itcan  mean  to  leave  that  bodyatfullJibcrty  to  takeaway 
the  whuk  ?  The  affirmative  imputes  to  the  Constitution  the  miin- 
ifeat  absurdity  of  holding  to  the  legislature  this  language :  "  You 
shall  not  toeaken  the  independence  of  the  judicial  character,  by 
exercising  the  power  of  lessening  his  emolument,  bat  you  may 
destroy  it  altogether,  by  exercising  the  greater  power  of  aniuA»- 
laiiruj  the  recompense  with  the  office."  .No  mortal  can  be  BO 
blind  as  not  to  see  that,  by  such  a  construction,  the  restraint  ia- 
tended  to  be  laid  upon  the  legislature  by  the  injunction  not  to 
lessen  the  compensation,  becomes  absolutely  nugatory. 

In  vain  is  a  justification  sought  in  that  part  of  the  article 
which  provides  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 
The  position  that  a  discretionary  power  to  institute  inferior  courts 
includes  virtually  a  power  to  abolish  them,  if  true,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  The  abolition  of  a  court  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  of  its  judges.  In  contemplation  of  law,  the  court  and  the 
judge  are  disUnct  things.    The  court  may  have  a  legal  existence, 
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though  there  may  be  no  judge  to  exercise  its  powers.  This  may 
be  the  case,  either  at  the  original  creation  of  a  court,  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  a  judge,  or  subsequently,  by  his  death,  resig- 
nation, or  removal.  In  the  last  case,  it  could  not  be  pretended 
that  the  court  had  become  extinct  by  the  event  In  like  manner, 
the  office  of  the  judge  may  subsist,  though  the  court  in  which  he 
is  to  officiate  may  be  suspended  or  destroyed.  The  duties  of  a 
judge,  as  the  office  is  defined  in  our  jurisprudence,  are  twofold — 
judicial  and  ministerial.  The  latter  may  be  performed  out  of 
court,  and  often  without  reference  to  it.  As  conservator  of  the 
peace,  which  every  judge  is,  ex  officio^  many  things  are  done,  not 
connected  with  a  judicial  controversy,  or  to  speak  technically, 
with  a  lis  pendens.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the  idea,  that  the  office 
is  something  different  from  the  court :  which  is  the  place  or  situ- 
ation for  its  principal  action,  yet  not  altogether  essential  to  its 
activity.  Besides,  a  judge  is  not  the  less  a  judge  when  out  of 
court  than  when  in  court.  The  law  does  not  suppose  him  to  be 
always  in  court,  yet  it  does  suppose  him  to  be  always  in  office ; 
in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term.  He  has  also  a  property  or  inter- 
est in  his  office,  which  entitles  him  to  civil  actions  and  recom- 
pense in  damages,  for  injuries  that  affect  him  in  relation  to  his 
office ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  property  or  interest  in 
the  court  of  which  he  is  a  member.  All  these  considerations 
confirm  the  hypothesis,  that  the  court  and  the  judge  are  distinct 
legal  entities,  and  therefore  may  exist,  the  one  independently  of 
the  other. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  the  office  is  an  incident  to  the  court,  and 
that  the  abolition  of  the  principal  includes  that  of  the  incidents — 
the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  argument  may  be  well  founded  as 
to  all  subsequent  appointments ;  but  not  as  to  those  previously 
made.  Though  there  be  no  office  to  be  filled  in  future,  it  will 
not  follow  that  one  already  vested  in  an  individual,  by  a  regular 
appointment  and  commission,  is  thereby  vacated  and  divested. 
Whether  this  shall  or  shall  not  happen,  must  depend  on  what 
the  Constitution  or  the  law  has  declared  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  the  office.  Having  pronounced  that  this  shall  h^  during 
good  behavior^  it  will  preserve  the  office,  to  give  effect  to  that 
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prior.  And  accordingly  it  is  familiar  to  persons  conversant  with 
legal  studies,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law  does  not  always  work  the 
revocation  or  divestiture  of  such  rights. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  though  a  legislature  might  act  immorally 
and  wickedly,  in  abrogating  a  vested  right,  yet  the  legal  validity 
of  its  act  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  disputed ;  it  may  be 
answered,  that  this  odious  position,  in  any  application  of  it,  is 
liable  to  question  in  every  limited  Constitution ;  (that  is,  in  every 
Constitution,  which,  in  its  theory,  does  not  suppose  the  wholb 
POWER  of  the  nation  to  be  lodged  in  the  legislative  body  ;*) — 
and  that  it  is  certainly  false,  in  its  application  to  a  legislature,  the 
authorities  of  which  are  defined  by  a  positive  written  Constitution^ 
as  to  every*  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  actual  provisions  of 
that  Constitution.  To  deny  this,  is  to  affirm  that  the  delegated  is 
paramount  to  the  constituent  power.  It  is  in  fact  to  affirm  there 
are  no  constitutional  limits  to  the  legislative  authority. 

The  inquiry  then  must  be,  whether  the  power  to  abolish  infe- 
rior courts,  if  implied  in  that  of  creating  them,  is  not  abridged 
by  the  clause  which  regulates  the  tenure  of  judicial  office. 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  in  this  investigation,  is,  that  the 
power  to  abolish  is,  at  most,  an  implied  or  incidental  power,  and 
as  such,  will  the  more  readily  yield  to  any  express  provision  with 
which  it  may  be  inconsistent. 

The  circumstance  of  giving  to  Congress  a  discretionary  power 
to  establish  inferior  courts,  instead  of  establishing  them  specifically 
in  the  Constitution,  has,  with  great  reason,  been  ascribed  to  the 
impracticability  of  ascertaining  beforehand  the  number  and 
variety  of  courts,  which  the  development  of  our  national  affairs 
might  indicate  to  be  proper ;  especially  in  relation  to  the  progress 
of  new  settlements,  and  the  creation  of  new  States.  This  render- 
ed a  discretionary  power  to  institute  courts  indispensable ;  but  it 
did  not  alike  render  indispensable  a  power  to  abolish  those  which 
were  once  instituted.  It  was  conceivable  that  with  intelligence, 
caution,  and  care,  a  plan  might  be  pursued  in  the  institution  of 
courts,  which  would  render  abolitions  unnecessary.    Indeed,  it  is 

^  As  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
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not  presumable  witli  regard  to  establiBhments  of  such  solemnity 
and  importance,  making  part  of  tbe  organization  of  a  principal 
daparlment  of  the  government,  tbat  a  fluctuation  of  plans  was 
anticipated.  It  is  therefore  not  essential  to  suppose,  that  the 
power  to  destroy  was  intended  to  be  included  in  tbe  power  to 
create.  Thus  the  words  "  to  ordain  and  establish,"  may  be 
aatisBed  by  attrib\iting  to  them  only  the  latter  effect. — Conac- 
quently  when  tbe  grant  of  tbe  power  to  institute  courls,  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  declaration  that  the  judges  of  those 
courts  slinl!  hoM  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  if  the  exer- 
cise of  tbe  power  to  abolish  the  courla,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  actual  holding  or  enjoyment  of  the  office,  according  to  the 
prescribed  tenure,  it  will  follow  that  the  power  to  abolish  is 
interdicted.  Tbe  implied  or  hypothetical  power,  to  destroy  the 
office,  must  give  way  to  the  express  and  positive  right  of  holding 
it  during  good  behavior.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  soundest  rules 
of  construction  ;  the  contrary  ia  in  subversion  of  them. 

Equally  in  vain  ia  a  justification  of  the  construction,  adopted 
by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal,  attempted  to  be  derived  from  a 
distinction  between  the  supreme  and  inferior  courta.  The  argu- 
ment, that  as  tbe  former  is  established  by  the  Constitution,  it 
cannot  be  annulled  by  a  legislative  act,  though  the  latter  which 
must  owe  their  existence  to  such  an  act  may  by  the  same  author 
ity  be  extinguished,  can  afford  no  greater  etability  to  the  office 
of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  than  to  that  of  a  judge  of  an  inierior 
court.  The  Constitution  does  indeed  establish  the  supreme 
court;  but  it  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  number  of  jodgea 
This  is  as  fully  left  to  legislative  discretion  as  the  institution  (tf 
inferior  courts ;  and  the  rule  that  a  power  to  nndo  is  implied  in 
the  power  to  do,  is  therefore  no  less  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  the  judges  of  tbe  supreme  court,  than  to  the 
abolition  of  the  inferior  courts.  If  the  former  are  not  protect- 
ed by  the  clause,  which  fixes  the  tenure  of  office,  they  are  no 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  than  the  latter.  And  if  tbat 
clause  does  protect  them,  its  protection  must  be  equally  effectual 
for  the  judges  of  the  inferior  coarts.  Its  efficacy,  in  either  case 
must  be  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  operates  as  a  restraint 
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upon  the  legislative  discretion ;  and  if  so,  there  is  the  like  restraint 

in  both  cases,  because  the  very  same  words  in  the  very  same 

sentence,  define  conjunctly  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  two  classes 

of  judges.    No  sophistry  can  elude  this  conclusion. 

It  is  therefore  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  doctrine  which 

affirms  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  judges  of  the  inferior 

courts,  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  judicairy 

department    The  observation  that  so  gross  an  abuse  of  power, 

as  would  be  implied  in  the  abolition  of  the  judges  of  the  sigpreme 

court,  ought  not  to  be  supposed,  can  afford  no  consolation  against 

the  extreme  danger  of  the  doctriue.    The  terrible  examples  before 

us,  forbid  our  placing  the  least  confidence  in  that  delusive  obser- 

vation.    Experience,  sad  experience,  warns  us  to  dread  every 

extremity — to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  catastrophe  that  can 

happen. 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO.  XIII. 

Febnury  27, 1802. 

The  advocates  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  judges, 
endeavor  to  deduce  a  presumption  of  intention  favorable  to  their 
doctrine,  from  this  argument.  The  provision  concerning  the 
tenure  of  office  (say  they)  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  executive  department,  because,  to  this  department  belongs  the 
power  of  removal ;  in  like  manner  as  the  provision  concerning 
the  diminution  of  compensation,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  legislative  department,  because,  to  this  department 
belongs  the  power  of  regulating  compensations.  The  different 
members  of  the  clause  ought  to  be  taken  distributively,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  distribution  of  power  to  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  specious  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  on  that  side.  It  has  received  several  pertinent 
and  forcible  answers.    But  it  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  one 
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still  more  direct  and  satisfactory  ;  which  is  not  recollected  to  hav 
been  yet  given. 

If,  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  but  one  wa 
aithjcating  the  tenurt  of  office,  and  that  exclusively  apportainio 
to  the  executive  authority,  it  would  be  a.  n:itur&l  and  corre< 
inference  that  tbia  authority  was  solely  contemplated,  in  a  coi 
fititutional  provision  upon  the  subject.  But  the  fact  is  clvoil 
otherwise.  There  are  two  modes  known  to  the  Constitution,  1 
which  the  tenure  of  ofGce  may  be  affected — one,t  he  abolition  ( 
the  office ;  the  other,  the  removal  of  the  officer.  The  first  is 
legislative  act,  and  operates  by  removing  the  office  from  the  pa 
son — the  last  is  an  executive  act,  and  operates  by  removing  th 
person  from  the  ofGce.  Both  equally  cause  the  tenure,  enJoyoWD 
or  holding  of  the  office  to  cease. 

This  being  the  case,  the  inference  which  has  been  dmwi 
fails.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  presumption,  that  the  Coi 
stitulion,  in  establishing  the  tenure  of  an  office,  had  an  exclosiv 
eye  to  one  only  of  the  two  modes  in  which  it  might  be  eB'eclec 
The  more  rational  supposition  is,  that  it  intended  to  reach  ani 
exclude  both ;  becausf,  this  alone  can  fuilil  the  purpose  which  i 
appears  to  have  in  view :  and  it  ought  neither  to  be  uoderstooi 
to  aim  at  less  than  its  language  imports,  nor  to  employ  insdc 
quale  means  for  accomplishing  the  end  which  it  professes.  Oi 
the  better  to  elucidate  the  idea,  by  placing  it  in  another  fbnn 
it  may  be  said,  that,  since  in  the  nature  of  things  the  legislatire 
equally  with  the  executive  organ,  may  by  different  modes  o 
action  affect  the  tenure  of  office;  when  the  Coostitation  under 
takes  to  prescribe  what  that  tenure  shall  be,  it  ought  to  be  pre 
aumed  to  intend  to  guard  that  which  shall  have  been  preaoribed 
against  the  interference  of  either  department 

In  an  instrument,  abounding  with  examples  of  restrictioos  ot 
the  le^slative  discretion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  suppoaing  thai 
one  was  intended,  in  every  case  in  which  it  may  be  &iri] 
inferred,  either  from  the  words  used,  or  from  the  object  to  \n 
effected. 

While  the  reason  which  has  been  stated,  refeis  the  provisioi 
respecting  the  tenure  of  judicial  officen  as  well  to  the  execs 
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tive  as  to  the  Legislative  Department,  were  it  necessary  to  ex- 
amine to  which,  if  to  either  of  them,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  most 
appropriate,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  former.  The  tenure  of  an  office  is  one  of  its 
essential  qualities,  A  provision,  therefore,  which  is  destined  to 
prescribe  or  define  this  quality,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  more 
peculiar  reference  to  that  Department,  which  is  empowered  to 
constitute  the  office ;  either  as  directory  to  it,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  power,  or  as  fixing  what  otherwise  would  be  left  to  its  dis- 
cretion. 

It  is  constantly  to  be  recollected,  that  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
vision do  not  look  particularly  to  either  Department.  They  are 
general,  "the  judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior." 'Tis  not  from  the  terms,  therefore,  that  an  exclusive 
applicability  to  the  executive  organ  can  be  inferred.  On  the 
contrary,  they  must  be  narrowed,  to  give  them  only  this  efiect. 

It  is  different  as  to  the  provision  concerning  compensations. 
Though  equally  general  in  the  terms,  this  can  have  no  relation 
but  to  the  Legislative  Department ;  because,  as  before  observed, 
that  department  alone  would  have  had  power  to  diminish  the 
compensations.  But  this  reason  for  confining  that  provision  to 
one  department,  namely,  the  power  of  affecting  the  compensa- 
tions, so  far  from  dictating  a  similar  appropriation  of  the  other 
provision,  looks  a  different  way,  and  requires  by  analogy  that 
the  latter  should  be  applied  to  both  the  departments,  each  hav- 
ing a  power  of  affecting  the  tenure  of  office,  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  too  often  repeated,  because  it  is  a  con- 
sideration of  great  force,  that  the  design,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
former  of  these  two  provisions,  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  judges  against  legislative  influence,  is  a  powerful  reason 
for  understanding  the  latter  in  a  sense  calculated  to  advance  the 
same  important  end,  rather  than  in  one  which  must  entirely 
frustrate  it 

A  rule  of  constitutional  law  opposed  to  our  construction,  is 

attempted  to  be  derived,  from  the  maxim,  that  the  power  of 

legislation  is  always  equal ;  and  that  a  preceding  can  never  bind 

or  control  a  succeeding  legislature,  by  its  acts,  which  therefore 
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state,  which  has  been  very  pertinently  mentioned  as  a  decisive 
instance  of  power  in  a  legislature,  to  do  a  thing  which  being 
done  is  irrevocable. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  latitude  we  assign  to  the  power  of 
a  legislature  over  the  acts  of  a  predecessor,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution 
may  bind  and  control  the  legislature.  With  this  admission, 
the  simple  inquiry  must  always  be — has  or  has  not  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  particular  instance,  bound  the  legislature?  And 
the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  language,  nature,  and  end  of 
the  provision.  If  these  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  legis- 
lature was  intended  to  be  bound,  it  is  perfect  nonsense  to  reply, 
that  this  cannot  be  so  because  a  legislature  cannot  bind  itself  by 
its  own  acts ;  or  because  the  power  of  one  legislature  is  equal  to 
that  of  another.  What  signifies  this  proposition,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion has  power  to  bind  the  legislature,  and  has  in  fact  bound  it 
in  a  given  case?  Can  a  general- rule  disprove  the  fact  of  an  ex- 
ception which  it  is  admitted  may  exist  ?  If  so,  the  argument 
is  always  ready,  and  equally  valid  to  disprove  any  limitation  of 
the  legislative  discretion. 

Compelled,  as  they  must  be,  to  desist  from  the  use  of  the 
argument  in  the  extensive  sense  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  if 
its  inventors  should  content  themselves  with  saying,  that  at  least, 
the  principle  adduced  by  them  ought  to  have  so  much  of  force, 
as  to  make  the  exception  to  it  depend  on  an  express  provision — 
it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  case  under  consideration,  there 
is  an  express  provision.  No  language  can  be  more  precise  or 
peremptory  than  this,  "  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior." 
If  this  be  not  an  express  provision,  it  is  impossible  to  devise 
one.  But  the  position,  that  an  express  provision  is  necessary 
to  form  an  exception,  is  itself  unfounded.  Wherever  it  is  clear, 
whether  by  a  circumstance  expressed,  or  by  one  so  implied  as 
to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  a  liinitation  of  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  was  designed  by  the  Constitution,  the  inten- 
tion ought  to  prevail. 

A  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  true  intent  of  the  provision 
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pqpeoiing  the  tc«iw»  of  JudioU  ^fae^jptgnlliftoi^ 
IqrMalogy.  laeaehafl^eviuiadeivluoha!^^ 
of  the  goyenmient,  ihe  duration  of  office  is  a  ptominenl  fpAmt. 
Two  yean  for  the  Hooae  of  Bepnoaentailiyei^  iui:  far  .the  SeMta^ 
fiemr  finr  the  Fre^dent  apd  Yioe-Bfendeirt^  uo  Ibe  raqpeottft 
tftms  of  diiratiovi ;  and  for  the  Jodgei^  the  tenn  of  good  hfkt^ 
11^  k  allptled.  It  is  preBomablei  that  eadi  was  eataWlMted  » 
tliesme  qpiiiti  as  a  point  inatorial  in  the  oz^ipiMtioii  of.te 
gqfwmamaat  and.of  a  natoze  to  be  propeily  fbaAwmtd*  .  I^.will 
il^t  be  pretended  that  the  duration  of  offioe  prai^ob^  m  *i  JHHQT 
gtjber  departaient,  is  witlMn  the  reabb  dDegai^ym  dincwiai. 
^nd.whydiaUthat^  Judicial  <^^  /Wkf 

ilhail  the  Oo&slitulaon  be  supposed  kastauaiciotMofiMPVBiiag  to 
tfcis  organ  of  the  soyereign  power  |t  find  duration;  ibsaJoMf 
qiher?  If  there  be  any  thing. whidbi  ought  tp  be jscppoiK^  to  ]bl 
fjeeuliarly  excepted  out  <rf  the  power  :of  fee  ordipa)y  Jiegpjlatgwfc 
it  is  emphi^tically  the  oigaiusMJom  of  the  seyeral  o(»8titneiit  dt* 
piftments  of  the  goyemment ;  which  ]|&  owe  systiiafise  ijkfij^.- 
sAhfitwT_  BfrwmfttT  and  Juikiant.  Ihiaiopfl  of  the  most  MMHfc 
nature  recommend,  that  the  stability  and  independence  of  Ae 
last  of  these  three  branches,  should  be  guarded  with  particular 
circumspection  and  care. 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO.  xiv. 

March  2d,  1802. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  much  verbal  criti- 
cism has  been  indulged :  many  important  inferences  haye  been 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  distinctions  between  the  words  JiaU 
and  may.  This  species  of  discussion  will  not  be  imitated,  because 
it  is  seldom  very  instructive  or  satisfectory.  These  terms,  in 
particular  cases,  are  frequently  synonymous,  and  are  imperative 
or  permissive,  directing  or  enabling,  according  to  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  other  words.    It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
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the  arguments  even  from  this  source,  greatly  preponderate  against 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  Judges. 

But  there  has  been  one  argument,  rather  of  a  verbal  nature, 
upon  which  some  stress  has  been  laid,  which  shall  be  analyzed ; 
principally  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  wretched  expedients  to 
which  the  supporters  of  the  repeal  are  driven.  It  is  this,  **  The 
tenure  of  an  office  is  not  synonymous  with  its  existence.  Though 
Congress  may  not  annul  the  tenure  of  a  Judicial  office,  while  the 
office  itself  continues ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not 
destroy  its  existence." 

The  constituent  parts  of  an  office  are  its  authorities,  duties,  and 
duration.  These  may  be  denominated  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed.  Together  they  form  its  essence  or  existence*  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  even  in  idea  the  duration  from  the  exist- 
ence :  the  office  must  cease  to  exist  when  it  ceases  to  have  dura- 
tion. Hence  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  word  tenwrc  is  not  used 
in  the  Constitution,  and  that  in  the  debate  it  has  been  the  substi- 
tute for  duration.  The  words,  "  The  judges  shall  hold  their  of- 
fices during  good  behavior,"  arc  equivalent  to  these  other  words ; 
The  offices  of  the  judges  shall  endure  or  last  so  long  as  they  be- 
have well. 

The  conclusions  from  these  principles  are,  that  existence  is  a 
ivhole^  which  includes  tenure  and  duration  as  a  part ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  annul  the  existence  of  an  office  without  destroying 
its  tenure ;  and  consequently  that  a  prohibition  to  destroy  the 
tenure  is  virtually  and  substantially  a  prohibition  to  abolish  the 
office.  How  contemptible  then  the  sophism  that  Congress  may 
not  destroy  the  tenure,  but  may  annihilate  the  office  I 

It  has  now  been  seen,  that  this  power  of  annihilation  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  language  of  the  constitutional  instrument, 
and  that  no  rule  of  constitutional  law,  which  has  been  relied  up- 
on, will  afford  it  support.  Can  it  be  better  defended  by  any 
principle  of  constitutional  policy  ? 

To  establish  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  it  has  been  ar- 

*  The  remuneration  or  recompense  is  not  added,  because  it  is  most  proiwrly 
an  accessory. 
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may  have  to  date  the  downfall  of  our  government,  and  with  it, 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  republican  liberty.  Who  will  have  the 
folly  to  deny  that  the  definition  of  despotism  is  the  concentration 
of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  one  person  or  in  one  body? 
Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
abolish  the  judges  at  pleasure,  destroys  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  department,  and  swallows  it  up  in  the  impetuous  vortex 
of  legislative  influence?  Who  is  so  weak  as  to  hope  that  the  ex- 
ecutive, deprived  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  will  long  survive  ? 
What  dispassionate  man  can  withstand  the  conviction  that  the 
boundaries  between  the  departments  will  be  thenceforth  nomi- 
nal ;  and  that  there  will  be  no  longer  more  than  one  active  and 
efficient  department? 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  free  government,  that  the  three' 
great  departments  of  power,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
shall  be  essentially  distinct  and  independent,  the  one  of  the 
other.  This  principle,  very  influential  in  most  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions, has  been  particularly  attended  to  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  which,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it,  has 
adopted  a  precaution  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the  provisions  that  for- 
bid the  legislature  to  vary  in  any  way  the  compensation  of  the 
President,  to  diminish  that  oio.  judge. 

It  is  a  principle  equally  sound,  that  though  in  a  government 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  having  an  hereditary  chief  with  vast 
prerogatives,  the  danger  to  liberty,  by  the  predominance  of  one 
department  over  the  other,  is  on  the  side  of  the  executive ;  yet 
in  popular  forms  of  government,  this  danger  is  chiefly  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  legislative  branch. 

The  power  of  legislation  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  potent  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  government ;  it  prescribes  universally  the 
rule  of  action,  and  the  sanctions  which  are  to  enforce  it.  It  cre- 
ates and  regulates  the  public  force,  and  it  commands  the  public 
purse.  If  deposited  in  an  elective  representative  of  the  people,  it 
has,  in  most  cases,  the  body  of  the  nation  for  its  auxiliary,  and 
generally  acts  with  all  the  momentum  of  popular  favor.  In 
every  such  government  it  is  consequently  an  organ  of  immense 
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^Mbtihedir^  dsasHng  prerogaliTei  Md  a  gRM*  palaeoM|^ 
ii  a  powerftd  eounterpoiaey  wliiohi  in  moat  caaee^  ia  aaAflknt  ta 
pteaerro  the  equilibrium  of  tbegofonunaiit;  in  aoeae  ^MMa^  ta 
iaeline  the  aeale  too  mnoh  to>  ita  own  aida 

In  goTemmenta  wholly  popolar  w  xapretentatiTO^  tk«n  k 
M^^adeqnate  oounterpoiae.  Confldenee  in  the  moal  niaiaroa^ 
or  kpakliTe  department^  and  jealodi^  of  the  exeaati^e  dUM( 
ibm  the  geniiia  of  wetj  aneh  goTenanent  That' Jedooay^  «!► 
aiAting  in  Ae  eoiiatitQtio&  of  the  ezeontiTe^  eaoaea  tfa]a«qpBi«a 
be  intrisfliaally  IseUie;  and,  witiihoUfogia  theoovBM 
ialMtion  aooeaiorjr  meana  of  fixreeand  infineaoi^  la  fiir  1i»j 
ptat  iigilant  to  oontinae  it  in  a  state  of  impotanoeu  19mi- 
ia  that  like  legiriathw  body,  in  ihia  iipeGifla  of  govanunoiiti  fm 
aanea  addititmal  reBonioea  of  power  and  vnif^;  whHalhe^aa»' 
ai^Te  is  Tendered  nraeh  too  weak  Jbr  oocupelHiim;  afanoai  tea 
Hmk  §at  aetfdefbnoeL  .t^ 

'  '•  ▲  Ihiid  principle,  not  leas  well  Ibondad  tiua  tba  otibar  tMy 
li'tiiaA  Ihe  judicwrj  department  ia  nalaraUj  the  weakaiat  cf iW 
three.  The  sources  of  strength  to  the  legislatire  brand^a  have 
been  briefly  delineated.  The  Executive,  by  means  of  its  several 
active  powers,  of  the  dispensation  of  honors  and  emoluments, 
and  of  the  direction  of  the  public  force,  is  evidently  the  second  in 
strength.  The  judiciary,  on  the  other  hand,  can  ordain  nothing. 
It  commands  neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword.  It  has  scarcely 
any  patronage.  Its  functions  are  not  active  but  deliberative.  Its 
main  province  is  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  laws ;  and  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  it  must  even  look  np  to  the  Executive  aid 
for  the  execution  of  its  decisions.  Its  chief  strength  is  in  the 
veneration  which  it  is  able  to  inspire  by  the  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude of  its  judgments. 

This  character  of  the  judiciary  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  not 
only  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of  power,  but,  also,  as 
it  regards  the  security  and  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  by  fiu* 
the  safest.  In  a  conflict  with  the  other  departments,  it  will  be 
happy  if  it  can  defend  itself — to  annoy  them  is  beyond  its  power. 
In  vain  would  it  singly  attempt  enterprises  against  the  rights  of 
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the  citizen.  The  other  departments  could  quickly  arrest  its  ann, 
and  punish  its  temerity.  It  can  only  then  become  an  effectual 
instrument  of  oppression,  when  it  is  combined  with  one  of  the 
more  active  and  powerful  organs ;  and  against  a  combination  of 
this  sort,  the  true  and  best  guard  is  a  complete  independence  of 
each  and  both  of  them.  Its  dependence  on  either  will  imply  and 
involve  a  subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  department  on  which 
it  shall  depend.  Its  independence  of  both  will  render  it  a  pow- 
ful  check  upon  the  others,  and  a  precious  shield  to  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property.  Safety,  liberty,  are  therefore  inseparably 
connected  with  the  real  and  substantial  independence  of  the 
courts  and  judges. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  instrument  itself,  that 
these  were  governing  principles  in  the  formation  of  our  Consti- 
tution :  that  they  were  in  fact  so,  will  hereafter  be  proved  by 
the  cotemporary  exposition  of  persons  who,  having  been  them- 
selves members  of  the  body  that  framed  it,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  understood  the  views  with  which  it  was  framed. 
Those  principles  suggest  the  highest  motives  of  constitutional 
policy  against  that  construction  which  places  the  existence 
of  the  judges  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature.  They  instruct 
us,  that  to  prevent  a  concentration  of  powers,  the  essence  of  despot- 
ism, it  is  essential,  that  tlie  departments  among  which  they  shall 
be  distributed,  should  be  effectually  independent  of  each  other; 
and  that,  it  being  impossible  to  reconcile  this  independence  with 
a  right  in  any  one  or  two  of  them  to  annihilate  at  discretion  the 
organs  of  the  other,  it  is  contrary  to  all  just  reasoning  to  imply 
or  infer  such  a  right.  So  far  from  its  being  correct,  that  an 
express  interdiction  is  requisite  to  deprive  the  legislature  of 
the  power  to  abolish  the  judges,  the  very  reverse  is  the  true 
position.  It  would  require  a  more  express  provision  susceptible 
of  no  other  interpretation,  to  confer  on  that  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment an  authority,  so  dangerous  to  the  others,  in  opposition 
to  the  strong  presumptions,  which  arise  from  the  care  taken  in 
the  Constitution,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
free  governments,  to  establish  and  preserve  the  reciprocal  and 
complete  independence  of  the  respective  branches,  first  by  a  sep- 
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finition  of  tyranny,*  Neither  of  the  three  departments  ought  to 
possess  directly  or  indirectly  an  overruling  influence  over  the  others 
in  the  administration  of  their  respective  powers."  "But  the 
most  difficult  task  is  to  provide  some  practical  security  for  each, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  others.  Experience  assures  us  that  the 
efficacy  of  parchment  harriers  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and 
that  some  more  adequate  defence  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
more  feeble  against  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  legislative  department  is  every  where  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  activity,  and  drawing  all  power  into  its  impetuous 
vortex."  "In  a  representative  republic,  where  the  executive 
magistracy  is  carefully  limited,  both  in  the  extent  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  power;  and  where  the  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  an  assembly,  which  is  inspired  by  a  supposed  influence  over 
the  people  with  an  intrepid  confidence  in  its  own  strength; 
which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  all  the  passions  which  ac- 
tuate a  multitude ;  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of 
pursuing  the  objects  of  its  passions  by  means  which  reason  pre- 
scribes ;  it  is  against  the  enterprising  ambition  of  tJiis  department^ 
that  the  people  ought  to  indulge  all  tlieir  jealousy  and  exhaust  all  titeir 
precaution."  Again,  "The  tendency  of  republican  governments 
is  to  an  aggrandizement  of  the  legislative  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
departments^ 

These  passages  recognize,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  free 
government,  that  the  three  departments  of  power  ought  to  be 
separate  and  distinct ;  consequently  that  neither  of  them  ought 
to  be  able  to  exercise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  oveiruling 
influence  over  any  other.  They  also  recognize  as  a  truth,  indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  system  and  verified  by  experience, 
that  in  a  representative  republic,  *the  legislative  department  is 
the  "  Aaron's  rod"  most  likely  to  swallow  up  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore to  be  guarded  against  with  particular  care  and  caution :  and 
they  inculcate  that  parchment  barriers  (or  the  formal  provisions 
of  a  Constitution  designating  the  respective  boundaries  of  authori- 
ty), having  been  found  ineffectual  for  protecting  the  more  feeble, 

*  No.  xlvii. 
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move  adequate  defence,  eome  pnfti&oA  eeemiljry  ii  necttiy» 
What  Oda  waa  iatended  to  be^  w9  tppear  fncMtt  aulMMpeBl 


"  To  what  expediMit  riudl  we  flnallyxtKirt  fbrmaiiitaiafa^iA 
imctioe  the  neoesBarj  partitioii  of  power  among  the  aetMl 
d^parlinentiaBhdddowniniheCkmalitatioiif'  ^'AaalleslBridr 
{irpvttioiiB  are  fimnid  to  beinadeqoate^  the  defeel  miiatbeaq|i|iliii 
hgr  ao  contriving  &e  interior  stnietttfef  of  the  gofemmenti  aa  Ail 
ila  aeveval  eonatitueot  departmenta  nwf,  hf  thenr  mvtMl  »' 
latbna,  be  the  ineana  of  keeping  each  other  in  their  pftfrif 
plaee8t'^ 

to  be  adc^)ted  for  iira  preaerration  of  ^  weaker  agaoat  di 
alrongnr  memben  of  the  goye^mment  It  la  hi  to  be  contiifed  in 
ita  interior  atmetoie  that  Ae  eonatitiient  oigana  may  be  able  10 
Imp  task  other  in  their  proper  jolaem  ;  aa  idea  fwiwitiillj  ioeQii^ 
patftde  wi&  that  <tf  making  the  cmMmce  of  one  depeakteillli 
tlm  i0ftB  of  another.  It  will  beaeea  afterwardi^  how  tfiSa  airiik 
tare  is  to  be  so  contrived. 

"  In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  that  separate  and  distinct 
exercise  of  the  different  powers  of  government,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  each  department  should  have  a  will 
of  its  own ;  and  consequently  should  be  so  constituted,  that  the 
members  of  each  should  have  as  Uttle  agency  as  possible  in  the 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  others.  This  principle  rig- 
orously adhered  to,  would  require  that  all  the  appointments  fiwr 
the  several  departments  should  be  drawn  from  the  same  fountain 
of  authority,  the  people."  Bui  in  the  constitution  of  the  j  udiciary 
department,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  insist  rigorously  on  the 
principle ;  first,  because  peculiar  qualifications  being  essential  in 
the  members,  the  primary  consideration  ought  to  be  to  select  that 
mode  of  choice,  which  best  secures  these  qualifications ;  secondly, 
because  the  permanent  tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are  held 
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in  that  department,  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  dependence  on 
the  authority  conferring  them. 

'*  It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  members  of  each  department 
should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on  those  of  the  others, 
for  the  emoluments  annexed  to  their  offices.  Were  the  Executive 
Magistrate  or  the  judges  not  independent*  of  the  legislature  in  this 
particular,  their  independence  in  every  other  would  be  merely  nomi- 
nal." "  The  great  security  against  a  concentration  of  the  several 
powers  in  the  same  department,  consists  in  giving  to  those  who 
administer  each  department  the  necessary  constitutional  means  and 
personal  motives  to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others."  **  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  to  each  department  an  equal  power  of  self- 
defence.  In  republican  governments  the  legislative  authority 
necessarily  predominates." 

The  means  hlrd  out  as  proper  to  be  employed,  for  enabling 
the  several  departments  to  keep  each  other  in  their  proper  places, 
are :  1.  To  give  to  each  such  an  organization  as  will  render  them 
essentially  independent  of  one  another.  2.  To  secure  to  each  a 
suppm't  which  shall  not  be  at  the  discretionary  disposal  of  any 
other.  3.  To  establish  between  them  such  mutual  relations  of 
autfiority,  as  will  make  one  a  check  upon  another,  and  enable  them 
reciprocally  to  resist  encroachments,  and  confine  one  another 
within  their  proper  spheres. 

To  accomplish  the  first  end,  it  is  deemed  material  that  they 
should  have  as  little  agency  as  possible  in  the  appointment  of  one 
another,  and  should  all  emanate  directly  &om  the  same  fountain 
of  authority — ^the  people.  And  that  it  being  expedient  to  relax 
the  principle,  in  respect  to  the  judiciary  department,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  select  choice  of  its  organs — this  defect  in  the  creation 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  a  permanent  tenure  of  office ;  which  cer- 
tainly becomes  nominal  and  nugatory,  if  the  existence  of  the 
office  rests  on  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  The  principle  that 
the  several  organs  should  have  as  little  agency  as  possible  in  the 
appointment  of  each  other,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  claim  in 
favor  of  one  of  a  discretionary  agency  to  destroy  another.  The 
second  of  the  proposed  ends  is  designed  to  be  eflfected  by  the 
provisions  for  fixing  the  compensations  of  the  executive  and 
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jiididud  dgpiartmepfc  TOiaiMid,.bytii»qitffl6a  iiiipliitirf^ 
cacecutiye  on  the  acts  of  the  two  hooMt  of  Oongicoe;  hj  iim 
nghtof  one  of  these  houses  to  aooosef  of  tiie  other  to  trf  and 
punish  the  executive  and  judicial  officen;  and  lastlj,  bj  tfw 
ii|^t  of  the  judges,  as  interpreteis  of  tiiehnrs,  to  pronoDflfle  va- 
oonstitutional  ads  Toid. 

These  are  Ihe  means  contemplated  by.  the  OcmstitQlSoBi  is 
maintaining  the  limits  assigned  to  itseiU^  and  fiir  eoaUiiig'  die^f^* 
^MBctiTe  organs  of  the  government  to  keq)  each  other  imihsir 
jufoper  places,  so  that  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
domineer  the  one  over  the  othefi  and  thereby  in  efliMSti  Aoqgk 
not  in  Jform,  to  concentrate  the  powe»  in  one  depaortmao^  ovw- 
tnm  the  government^  and  establish  a  lyxanny.  UnfintOBali^  8 
these  powerful  precautions  shall  prove  insufficMot  to  aoeoiBpU 
the  end,  and  stem  thetonentof  theimpostoftKHOVJaiogi^'^ 
gdsed  in  the  specious  garb  of  jHil^totilNfi/ 

The  views  which  prevailed  in  thefonnatioiicf  the  OonalilaliHi 
•re  fhrther  illustrated  by  these  additional  oommenti  ftoK'llto 
same  source.^ 

"  As  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  judiciary  alone, 
but  would  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  its  union  with  either  of 
the  other  departments ;  as  all  the  effects  of  such  a  union  must 
ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ;  as  from  the  natural 
feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being 
overpowered,  awed  or  influenced  by  its  co-ordinate  branches ;  and 
as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and  indepen- 
dence 2^  permanency  in  office^  this  quality  may  therefore  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  Constitution ;  and 
in  a  great  measure  as  the  citadel  of  the  public  justice  and  the  pub- 
lic security." 

"  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  pecu- 
liarly essential  in  a  limited  Constitution.  Limitations  can  be 
preserved  in  practice  no  other  way,  than  through  the  medium  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  declare  all  acts 
contrary  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitution  void." 

♦  No.  Ixxviil. 
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Then  follows  a  particular  discussion  of  the  position,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  exercise  such  an  autho- 
rity :  to  repeat  which,  would  swell  this  number  to  an  improper 
size. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  is,  that  every  act  of  a  delegated 
authority,  contrary  to  tlie  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which 
it  is  exercised,  is  void  ;  consequently  that  no  legislative  act,  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  can  be  valid.     That  it  is  not  a 
natural  presumption  that  the  Constitution  intended  to  make  the 
legislative  body  the  final  and  exclusive  judges  of  their  own 
powers;   but  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  courts  were 
designed  to  be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and  the 
legislature,  in   order,  among  other  things,  to  keep  the  latter 
within  the  bounds  assigned  to  its  authority :  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  being  the  peculiar  province  of  the  courts,  and  a 
Constitution  being  in  fact  a  fundamental  law,  superior  in  obligation 
to  a  statute,  if  the  Constitution  and  the  statute  are  at  variance,  the 
former  ought  to  prevail  against  the  latter ;  the  will  of  the  people 
against  the  will  of  the  agents;  and  the  judges  ought  in  their 
quality  of  interpreters  of  the  laws,  to  pronounce  and  adjudge  the 
truth,  namely,  that  the  unauthorized  statute  is  a  nullity. 

"  Nor  (continues  the  commentator)  does  this  conclusion  by 
any  means  suppose  a  superiority  of  the  judicial  to  the  legislative 
power.  It  only  supposes  that  the  power  of  the  people  is  supe- 
rior to  both ;  and  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature  declared 
in  its  statute,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  of  \\iq  people  declared  in 
the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  latter, 
rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  their  decisions 
by  \hQ  fundamental  laics,  rather  than  by  those  which  are  notfunda- 
mental" 

"If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
bidwarks  of  a  limited  Constitution  ageimst  legislative  encroachments^ 
this  consideration  will  aflbrd  a  strong  argument  for  the  permanent 
tenure  of  judicial  offices." 

But  no  proposition  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  this  perma- 
nency of  tenure  must  be  nominal,  if  made  defeasible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  consider 
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against  himself— of  combating  his  opinions  at  one  period,  by  his 
opinions  at  another.  Without  doubt,  a  wise  and  good  man  may, 
on  proper  grounds,  relinquish  an  opinion  which  he  has  once  en- 
tertained, and  the  change  may  even  serve  as  a  proof  of  candor 
and  integrity.  But  with  such  a  man,  changes  of  this  sort,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  high  public  importance,  must  be  rare.  The 
contrary  is  always  a  mark,  either  of  a  weak  and  versatile  mind, 
or  of  an  artificial  and  designing  character;  which,  accommodating 
its  creed  to  circumstances,  takes  up  or  lays  down  an  article  of 
fiedth,  just  as  may  suit  a  present  convenience. 

The  question  in  agitation,  respecting  the  Judiciary  Depart- 
ment, calls  up  another  instance  of  opposition  between  the  former 
ideas  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  recent  conduct  The  leading 
positions  which  have  been  advanced,  as  explanatory  of  the 
policy  of  the  Constitution  in  the  structure  of  the  different  de- 
partments, and  as  proper  to  direct  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions, which  were  contrived  to  secure  the  independence  and 
firmness  of  the  judges,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  very  emphatical  and 
distinct  form,  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia.  The  passage  in  which 
they  appear,  deserves  to  be  cited  at  length,  as  well  for  its  intrin- 
sic merit,  as  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  true  character  of  its 
author ;  presenting  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  maxims, 
which  experience  had  taught  him  while  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  those  which  now  guide  him  as  the  official  head  of  a  great 
party  in  the  United  States,    It  is  in  these  words : — 

"  All  the  powers  of  government,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary,  result  to  the  legislative  body.  The  concentrating  these 
in  the  same  hands,  is  precisely  the  definition  of  despotic  govern- 
ment.  It  will  be  no  alleviation  that  these  powers  will  be  exer- 
cised by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-three  despots  vxmld  surely  be  as  oppressive  as 
one.  Let  those  who  doubt  it,  turn  their  eyes  on  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  As  little  will  it  avail  us  that  they  are  chosen  by  our- 
selves. An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  government  we  fought 
for;  but  one  which  should  not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles, 
but  in  which  the  powers  of  government  should  be  so  divided  and 
balanced  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one 
G  52 
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eonld  transoend  their  l^al  limits  withoat  being  efiectnally  c&edh 
and  restrained  by  the  others.  For  this  reason,  that  Conyentic 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  government^  laid  its  foundatio 
on  this  basis,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  d 
partments,  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  perse 
should  exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  san 
time.  But  no  barrier  was  provided  between  these  aeveral  powa 
The  judiciary  and  executive  members  were  left  dependent  an  ti 
legislative  for  their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  f< 
their  continuance  in  it.  I^  therefore,  the  legislature  aasunK 
executive  and  judiciary  powers,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  I 
made, — nor  if  made,  can  be  effectual;  because  in  that  case,  the 
may  put  their  proceedings  into  the  form  of  an  act  of  assembl; 
which  will  render  them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  The 
have  accordingly  in  many  instances  decided  rights  which  shoul 
have  been  left  to  judiciary  controversy ;  and  the  direction  of  i 
JSkoecutive,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  session^  is  becoming  habitua 
and  familiar^ 

This  passage  fully  recognizes  these  several  important  trutb 
that  the  tendency  of  our  governments  is  towards  a  concentb- 
TiON  of  the  POWERS  of  the  different  departments  in  the  legisl. 
TIVE  BODY ;  that  such  a  concentration,  is  precisely  the  defin 
TION  of  DESPOTISM,  and  that  an  effectual  barrier  between  the  r 
spective  departments  ought  to  exist.  It  also,  by  a  strong  irnpl 
cation,  admits  that  officers  during  good  behavior  are  independei 
of  their  legislature  for  their  continuance  in  office.  This  implic 
tion  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  following  sentence:  "TI 
judiciary  and  executive  members  were  left  dependent  on  ti 
legislature  for  their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  /( 
their  continuance  in  iC  The  word  ^^some,^^  implies  that  othe 
were  not  left  thus  dependent ;  and  to  what  description  of  office: 
can  the  exception  be  better  applied  than  to  the  judges,  thetenuj 
of  whose  offices  was  during  good  behavior  ? 

The  sentiments  of  the  President,  delivered  at  sl  period  when  1: 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  under  no  improper  bias,  must  I 
regarded  by  all  those  who  respect  his  judgment,  as  no  light  ev 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.     L 
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118,  however,  resume  and  pursue  the  subject  on  its  merits,  without 
relying  upon  the  aid  of  so  variable  and  &llible  an  authoritj. 

At  an  early  part  of  the  discussion  in  this  examination,  a  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  was  suggested,  to  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  return.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  Congress  have 
power  to  new-model,  or  even  to  abrogate  an  Inferior  Court,  but 
not  to  abolish  the  office  or  emoluments  of  a  judge  of  such  court 
previously  appointed.  In  the  Congressional  debates,  some  of  the 
speakers  against  the  repealing  law,  appear  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  ahrogaJticm  of  the  court  must  draw  with  it  the  abdtir 
turn  of  the  judges^  and  therefore  have  denied  in  totality,  the  power 
of  abrogation.  In  the  course  of  these  papers,  too,  it  has  been 
admitted,  that  if  the  preservation  of  the  judges  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled  with  the  power  to  annul  the  court,  then  the  existence  of 
this  power  is  rightly  denied.  But  in  an  affair  of  such  vast  mag- 
nitude, it  is  all-important  to  survey  with  the  utmost  caution,  the 
ground  to  be  taken,  and  then  to  take  and  maintain  it  with  in- 
flexible fortitude  and  perseverance.  Truth  will  be  most  likely 
to  prevail,  when  the  arguments  which  support  it,  stop  at  a  tem- 
perate mean,  consistent  with  practical  convenience.  Excess  ia 
always  error.  There  is  hardly  any  theoretic  hypothesis,  which, 
carried  to  a  certain  extreme,  does  not  become  practically  false. 
In  construing  a  Constitution,  it  is  wise,  as  far  as  possible  to  pur- 
sue a  course,  which  will  reconcile  essential  principles  with  con- 
venient modifications.  If  guided  by  this  spirit,  in  the  great 
question  which  seems  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  believed  that  the  result  will  accord  with  the  construc- 
tion, that  Congress  have  a  right  to  change  or  abolish  inferioT  courts^ 
but  not  to  abolish  the  actual  judges. 

Towards  the  support  of  this  construction,  it  has  been  sho¥m 
in  another  place,  that  the  courts  and  the  judges  are  distinct  legal 
entities,  which,  in  contemplation  of  law,  may  exist,  independently 
the  one  of  the  other — mutually  related,  but  not  inseparable. 
The  act  proposed  to  be  repealed  exemplifies  this  idea  in  practice. 
It  abolishes  the  District  Courts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and 
transfers  their  judges  to  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  Though  the 
authorities  and  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  are  vested  in  the  Cir- 
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court  once  instituted,  though  found  inconyenient,  cannot  be 
abolished,  this  is  to  entail  upon  the  community  the  mischief,  be 
it  more  or  less,  of  a  first  error  in  the  administration  of  the  goT- 
emment :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  the 
judges  hold  their  offices  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  they 
cease  to  be  a  co-ordinate,  and  become  a  dependent  branch  of  the 
government;  from  which  dependence^  mischie&  infinitely  greater 
are  to  be  expected. 

All  these  mischief,  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater,  are 
avoided  by  saying,  "  Congress  may  abolish  the  courts^  but  thejudgeB 
shall  retain  their  offices  with  the  appertinent  emoluments,'^  The  only 
remaining  inconvenience  then,  will  be  one  too  insignificant  to 
weigh  in  a  national  scale,  that  is,  the  expense  of  the  compensa- 
tions of  the  incumbents  during  their  lives.  The  future  and 
permanent  expense  will  be  done  away. 

But  will  this  construction  secure  ^e  benefits  intended  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  derived  from  t*  independent  tenure 
OF  JUDICIAL  OFFICE? — Substantially  it  will. — ^The  main  object  is 
to  preserve  the  judges  fi*om  being  influenced  by  an  apprehension 
of  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  office.  As  this  loss  could  not  be 
incurred,  that  influence  would  not  exist  Their  firmness  could  not 
be  assailed  by  the  danger  of  being  superseded,  and  perhaps  oon- 
siffned  to  want  Let  it  be  added,  that  when  it  was  once  understood 
not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  deprive  the  judges 
of  their  offices  and  emoluments,  it  would  be  a  great  restraint 
upon  the  factious  motives,  which  might  induce  the  abolition  of  a 
court  This  would  be  much  less  likely  to  happen  unless  for  gen- 
uine reasons  of  public  utility ;  and  of  course  there  would  be  a 
much  better  prospect  of  the  stability  of  judiciary  establish- 
ments. 

Luoius  Crassus. 
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It  was  intended  to  have  concluded  the  argument  respec^ng 
the  Judiciary  Department  with  the  last  number.  But  a  speech* 
Utelj  delivered  in  the  House  of  RepreBentatives,  having  since 
appeared,  which  brings  forward  one  new  position,  and  reiterates 
aome  others  in  a  form  well  calculated  to  excite  prejudice,  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  devote  aome  further  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  new  position  is,  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  en- 
abling the  judges  to  hold  their  ofQces  during  good  behavior, 
ought  to  be  understood  to  have  reference  to  the  Executive  only, 

BECAUSE  ALL  OFFICES  ARE  HOLDEN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  !  ! 

This  is  the  second  example  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  every 
republican  idea,  broacheiin  the  course  of  this  debate  by  the 
advocates  of  the  repealing  law,+  Had  a  federalist  uttered  the 
sentiment,  the  cry  of  monarchy  would  have  resounded  from  one 
extremity  of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  It  would  have  been 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  mask  was  thrown  aside,  by  a  glaring 
attempt  to  transform  the  servants  of  the  people  into  the  supple 
tools  of  Presidential  ambition.  But  now,  to  justify  a  plain  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  and  serve  a  party  purpose,  this  bold 
and  dangerous  position  is  avowed  without  hesitation  or  scruple, 
from  a  quarter  remarkable,  chiefly,  for  the  noisy  promulgation 
of  popular  tenets. 

The  position  is  not  correct;  and  it  is  of  a  nature  to  demand 
the  indignant  reprobation  of  every  real  republican.  In  the 
theory  of  all  the  American  Constitutions,  offices  are  holden  of 
the  Government,  in  other  words,  of  the  People  through  the 
Government.  The  appointment  is  indeed  confided  to  a  partic- 
ular organ,  and  in  instances  in  which  it  is  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed by  the  Constitution  or  the  laws,  the  removal  of  the  officer  is 

*  By  Mr.  Giles. 

t  TIjc  other  ia  the  deniul  of  the  right  ot  ihe  courta  to  kecji  the  LesisUture 
within  its  coiutltutioQal  bouada  liy  pronouncing  laws  which  traosgrvsa  them,  in- 
opontiTe. 
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left  to  the  pleasure  or  discretion  of  that  organ.  But  both  these 
acts  suppose  merely  an  instrumentality  of  the  organ,  from  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  the  people's  acting  in  such  case  by  an 
agent — ^They  do  not  suppose  the  substitution  of  the  agent  to  the 
people,  as  the  object  of  the  fealty  or  allegiance  of  the  officer. 

It  is  said  that  the  word  holdm  is  a  technical  term  denoting 
tenure,  and  implying  that  there  is  one  who  holds ;  another  of 
whom  the  thing  is  holden.  This  assertion  is  indeed  agreeable  to 
the  common  use  of  the  word  in  our  law  books.  But  it  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed  that  it  was  employed  in  the  Constitution  in  so 
artificial  a  sense.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Yfords possess,  enjoy.  Yet  let  the  assertion  be 
supposed  correct — ^In  this  case,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  term  in  this  technical  sense  includes  two  things,  the  quantity 
of  interest  in  the  subject  holden,  and  the  meritorious  considera- 
tion upon  which  the  grant  is  made ;  which  in  many  cases  in- 
cludes service  or  rent,  in  all  fealty ;  this  last  forming  emphati- 
cally the  link  or  tie  between  the  lord  and  the  tenant,  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  officer.  Will  any  one  dare  to  say  that  fealty  or 
allegiance,  as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
is  due  from  the  officer  to  the  President?  Certainly  it  is  not 
It  is  due  to  the  people  in  their  political  capacity.  If  so,  it  will 
follow  that  the  office  is  holden  not  of  the  President^  but  of  the 
Nation,  State  or  Government 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Constitution  has  every  where  used 
the  language  "  Officers  of  the  United  States,"  as  if  to  denote  the 
relation  between  the  officer  and  the  sovereignty ;  as  if  to  exclude 
the  dangerous  pretension  that  he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the 
executive ;  acccordingly,  he  is  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution/'  that  is,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government ;  but 
no  oath  of  any  kind  to  the  President 

In  the  theory  of  the  British  government^  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  there  the  majesty  of  the  nation  is  understood  to  reside  in  the 
prince.  He  is  deemed  the  real  sovereign.  He  is,  emphatically, 
the  fountain  of  honor.  Allegiance  is  due  to  him ;  and  conse- 
quently, public  offices  are,  in  the  true  notion  of  tenure,  holden  of 
him.    But  in  our  Constitution  the  President  is  not  the  sovereign ; 
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oufl  officersi  in  order  to  obtain  the  immense  good,  of  establishing 
and  securing  the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
readiness  of  the  oflBcer  to  render  service  at  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment is  the  consideration,  as  to  him,  for  continuing  the  compen- 
sation. But  the  essential  inducement  is  the  public  utility  incident 
to  the  independency  of  the  judicial  character.  As  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  enormous  abuse  of  power,  by  creating  a  long  list  of 
sinecures,  and  a  numerous  host  of  pensioners ;  whenever  such  a 
thing  shall  happen,  it  will  constitute  one  of  those  extreme  cases, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  necessity,  may  authorize  extra-consti- 
tutional remedies.  But  these  are  cases  which  can  never  be  ap- 
pealed to  for  the  interpretation  of  a  Constitution,  which,  in  met- 
ing out  the  powers  of  the  government,  must  be  supposed  to  adjust 
them  on  the  presumption  of  a  &ir  execution. 

A  further  topic  of  argument  is,  that  our  doctrine  would  equally 
restrain  the  legislature  from  abolishing  offices  held  during  pleas- 
ure. But  this  is  not  true.  The  two  things  stand  on  diflferent 
ground.  First,  the  executive  has  such  an  agency  in  the  enacting 
of  laws,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  displacement  of  the  officer 
cannot  happen  against  his  pleasure.  Second,  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  in  all  cases  not  particularly  excepted,  is  understood  to 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  law.  Third,  an  officer  during 
pleasure,  having  merely  a  revocable  interest,  the  abolition  of  his 
office  is  no  infringement  of  his  right.  In  substance,  he  is  a  tenant 
at  the  wiU  of  the  government^  liable  to  be  discontinued  by  the  exe- 
cutive organ,  in  the  form  of  a  removal ;  by  the  legislative,  in  the 
form  of  an  abolition  of  the  office.  These  different  considerations 
reconcile  the  legislative  authority  to  abolish,  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  remove,  and  with  the  temporary  right 
of  individuals  to  hold. — And  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  against 
the  exercise  of  such  an  authority ;  nothing  to  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  competency  of  the  legislative  power  to  provide  for  the 
public  welfare.  Very  different  is  the  case  as  to  the  judges.  The 
most  persuasive  motives  of  public  policy,  the  safety  of  liberty 
itself,  require  that  the  judges  shall  be  independent  of  the  legisla- 
tive body ;  in  order  to  maintain  effectually  the  separation  between 
the  several  departments.    The  provision  that  their  compensation 
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It  is  alleged  that  the  statute  of  Great  Britain  of  the  IS  of  Wil- 
liam III.  was  the  model  from  which  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion copied  the  provisions  for  the  independence  of  our  judiciary. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  idea  of  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior,  found  in  several  of  our  Constitutions,  is  borrowed 
from  that  source.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  our 
federal  system  did  not  mean  to  confine  themselves  to  that  model. — 
Hence  the  restraint  of  the  legislative  discretion,  as  to  compensa- 
tion ;  hence  the  omission  of  the  provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
judges  by  the  executive,  on  the  application  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature;  a  pmvision  which  has  been  imitated  in  some 
of  the  State  govemmeiRs. 

This  very  omission  affords  no  light  inference,  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  making  the  judges  re- 
movable from  office,  by  the  co-operation  or  interposition  of  the 
legislative  body.  Why  else  was  this  qualification  of  the  perma- 
nent tenure  of  the  office,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
British  statute,  and  in  some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  dropped  in 
the  plan  of  the  federal  government? 

The  insertion  of  it  in  the  British  statute,  may  also  be  supposed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  opinion,  that  without  a  special  reser- 
vation, the  words  during  good  behavior  would  have  imported  an 
irrevocable  tenure.  If  so,  the  precaution  will  serve  to  fortify  our 
construction. 

But,  however  it  may  seem  in  theory,  in  feet,  the  difference  in 
the  genius  of  the  two  governments  would  tend  to  render  the 
independence  of  the  judges  more  secure  under  the  British  statute, 
than  it  would  be  in  this  country,  upon  the  construction  which 
allows  to  Congress  the  right  to  abolish.  The  reason  is  this. — 
From  the  Constitution  of  the  British  monarchy,  the  thing  chiefly 
to  be  apprehended  is,  an  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown  upon 
the  judges.  The  jealousy  of  executive  influence  resting  upon 
more  powerful  motives  in  that  country,  than  in  this,  it  may  be 
expected  to  operate  as  a  stronger  obstacle  there  than  here,  to  an  ' 
improper  combination  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  to  invade  the  judiciary.  Moreover,  the  British  exe- 
cutive has  greater  means  of  resisting  parliamentary  control,  than 
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an  American  executive  has  of  resisting  the  control  of  an  Americi 
legislature ;  cousequeutly,  the  former  would  be  in  leas  daog 
than  the  latter,  of  being  driven  to  acoucurrencein  meaaures  bt 
ti]e  to  the  independence  of  the  judges.  And  in  both  these  waj 
there  would  be  greater  security  for  the  British  than  for  the  Ame 
can  judges. 

Thus  is  it  manifest,  that  in  every  attitude  in  which  the  subjt 
has  been  placed,  tbe  argument  is  victorious  against  t\.^  power 
Congress  to  abolish  the  judges.  But  what,  alas  I  avails  t 
demonstration  of  this  important  truth  7  The  fatal  blow  hui  bw 
struck  I  It  is  no  longer  po.^ible  to  arrest  the  rash  and  darii 
arm  of  power !  Can  the  proof  that  it  hft  acted  without  rigl 
without  warrant — can  this  heal  the  wound? — Can  this  rcnovs 
the  perishing  Constitution?  Yes,  let  us  hope  that  this  will 
the  case.  Let  us  trust  that  the  monitory  voice  of  true  patriutii 
will  at  length  reach  the  ears  of  a  considerate  jieople,  and  w 
rouse  them  to  a  united  and  vigorous  exertion  for  the  restoratii 
of  their  violated  charter  ;  not  by  means,  either  disorder 
or  guilty,  hut  by  means  which  the  Constitution  will  sancttoo  ai 
reason  approve.  Surely  this  will  bo  so.^A  people,  who,  descr 
ing  tyranny  at  a  distance,  and  guided  only  by  the  light  of  ji 
principles,  before  they  had  yet  felt  the  scourge  of  oppressio 
could  nobly  hazard  all  in  the  defence  of  their  rights;  a  peop 
who,  sacrificing  their  prejudices  on  the  altar  of  experience,  ai 
spurning  the  artifices  of  insidious  demagogues,  could,  as  a  delil 
rate  act  of  national  reason,  adopt  and  establish  for  themselv 
a  Constitution,  which  bid  fair  to  immortalize  their  glory  and  thi 
happiness :  such  a  people,  though  misled  for  a  period,  will  Dot 
the  final  victims  of  a  delusion,  alike  inauspicious  to  their  repu' 
tion  and  to  their  welfare.  They  will  not  long  forget  the  &i 
they  have  so  justly  merited,  nor  give  the  world  occasion  to  i 
cribe  to  accident,  what  has  hitherto  been  imputed  to  wisdo 
They  will  disdain  to  herd  with  tbe  too  long  list  of  degraded  i 
tiona,  who  have  bowed  their  necks  to  unworthy  idols  of  their  01 
creating — who,  immolating  their  best  friends,  at  the  shrine 
falsehood,  have  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  sycophants  and  betrayei 
They  will  open  their  eyes  and  see  the  precipice  on  which  tht 
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gtand  I  They  will  look  around  and  select  from  among  the  throng, 
the  men  who  have  heretofore  established  a  claim  to  their  confi- 
dence on  the  solid  basis  of  able  and  faithful  service ;  and  they 
will,  with  indignation  and  scorn,  banish  from  their  favor  the 
wretched  impostors,  who,  with  honeyed  lips  and  guileful  hearts, 
are  luring  them  to  destruction !  Admonished  by  the  past,  and 
listening  again  to  the  counsels  of  real  friends,  they  will  make  a 
timely  retreat  from  the  danger  which  threatens — ^they  will  once 
more  arrange  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Constitution — 
with  anxious  care  will  repair  the  breaches  that  have  been  made, 
and  will  raise  new  mounds  against  the  future  assaults  of  open  or 
secret  enemies  I 

Lucius  Crassus. 


NO.  xviu. 

April  8th,  1802. 

In  order  to  cajole  the  people,  the  message  abounds  with  all 
the  commonplace  of  popular  harangue,  and  prefers  claims  of 
merit,  for  circumstances  of  equivocal  or  of  trivial  value.  With 
pompous  absurdity  are  we  told  of  the  ^^multiplication  ofmen^  sus- 
ceptible of  happtness,^^  (as  if  this  susceptibility  were  a  privilege 
peculiar  to  our  climate,)  "  habituated  to  self-govemmentj  and  valu- 
ing its  blessings  above  all  priced  Fortunate  will  it  be,  if  the  pre- 
sent favorites  of  the  people  do  not,  before  their  reign  is  at  an 
end,  transform  those  blessings  into  curses,  so  serious  and  heavy, 
as  to  make  even  despotism  a  desirable  refuge  from  the  elysium 
of  democracy. 

In  a  country,  the  propensities  of  which  are  opposed  even  to 
necessary  burdens,  an  alarm  is  attempted  to  be  excited  about  the 
general  tendency  of  government,  "to  leave  to  labor  the  smallest 
portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist,  and  to  consume  the 
residue  of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard."  It  might  have  been 
well,  to  have  explained  whether  it  is  the  whole  of  the  earnings  of 
labor,  which  government  is  instituted  to  guard,  or  only  the  resi- 
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due  after  deducting  what  is  necessary  to  «taifc  it  to  fulfil  the  dutj 
of  protection.  Eepresentativea  who  share  with  their  constitu- 
ents in  an  excessive  jealousy  of  executive  abuses,  are  cuuUDgly 
admonished  to  "circumscribe  discretionary  powers  over  mo- 
ney," though  they  are  known  to  be  already  so  limited,  as  tial 
the  Executive,  even  on  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  a  foteign 
power,  would  not  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  intelligence  the 
most  necessary  for  the  proper  direction  of  its  measures.  That 
the  new  admiuistration  has  uot  boldly  invaded  the  laws  and 
withheld  the  funds  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  is  fastidiously  proclaimed  as  evi- 
dence that  "  the  public  faith  has  been  exactli/  maintained."  The 
praise  of  a  spirit  of  economy  is  attempted  to  be  gained,  by  the  eop- 
preasion  of  a  trifling  number  of  officers,  (a  majority  of  whom  tud 
become  unnecessary  by  the  mere  change  of  circumstances,)  and  It 
declaiming,  with  affectation,  against  "the  muUiplieation  u/offiren 
and  Ote  increase  of  expense."  The  proposition  to  reduce  our  insignifi- 
cant military  establishment  (the  actual  number  of  troops  probably 
not  exceeding  that  which  is  intended  to  be  retained)  cannot  be  sug- 
gested, without  tickling  our  eiirs  with  the  trite  but  favorite  mas- 
im,  that  ^^a  standing  army  ought  not  to  he  kept  up  in  time  of  peaaJ' 
To  make  a  display  of  concern  for  their  prosperity — agricaltnre, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  are  introdaoed  among 
the  pageants  of  the  piece ;  but,  except  as  "  to  protection  &om 
casual  embarrassments,"  we  are  sagaciously  informed  that  thew 
"  GHEAT  PILLARS  of  OUT  prosperity,  ought  to  be  left  to  take  cart  tf 
themselves"  The  carying  trade,  however,  seems  to  engage  more 
solicitude ;  no  doubt  that  we  may  be  terrified  by  the  ezpecte- 
tion  of  future  evils,  from  a  much  traduced  inatrument,*  whicli 
in  time  past,  has  done  nothing  but  good,  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  patriotic  seers. 

Such  are  the  minor  features  of  this  curious  performance.  Had 

these  been  its  only  blemishes,  a  regard  to  national  repatatkn 

-  would  have  forbidden  a  comment;  but  connected  as  they  an 

with  schemes  of  innovation  replete  with  great  present  s 

*  The  treaty  with  Great  Britaia. 
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and  still  greater  future  danger ;  designed  as  they  are  to  varnish 
oyer  projects  which  threaten  to  precipitate  our  nation  from  an 
enviable  height  of  prosperity  to  that  low  and  abject  state,  from 
which  it  was  raised  by  the  establishment  and  wise  administra- 
tion of  our  present  government — they  become  entitled  to  notice 
88  additional  indications  of  character  and  disposition. 

The  merits  of  the  message  have  now  been  pretty  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  but  before  it  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a 
view  of  it  in  another  and  a  different  light ;  as  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  testimony,  which  the  force  of  circumstances,  at  every  step  of 
the  new  administration,  extorts  firom  them,  in  favor  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

The  President,  on  the  threshold  of  office,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  his  constituents,  in  his  very  inaugural  speech; 
full  of  a  truth,  which  the  most  rancorous  prejudice  cannot  ob 
scure,  and  not  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the  inferences  which 
would  be  drawn,  proclaims  aloud  to  the  world,  that  a  govern- 
ment, which  he  had  disapproved  in  its  institution  and  virulently 
opposed  in  its  progress,  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
EXFEBIKENT.  In  the  last  address  he  again  unconsciously  be- 
comes the  panygerist  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to  depreciate.  The 
situation  in  which  (humanly  speaking)  we  have  been  preserved 
by  the  prudent  and  firm  councils  of  the  preceding  administra- 
tions, amidst  the  revolutionary  and  convulsive  throes,  amidst  the 
desolating  conflicts  of  Europe,  is  there  a  theme  of  emphatic  gra- 
tulation.  It  shall  not  be  forgotten,  as  the  solitary  merit  of  the 
address,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  gratitude  due  to  Heaven  for 
the  blessings  of  this  situation.  Amidst  the  spurious  symptoms 
of  a  spirit  of  reform,  it  is  consoling  to  observe  one,  which,  in 
charity,  ought  to  be  supposed  genuine.  But  it  would  not  have 
diminished  our  conviction  of  its  sincerity,  if  the  instruments  of 
Providence  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  happy  work,  had  not 
been  entirely  oyerlooked ;  since  this  would  have  been  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  and  retract  error — to  make  re- 
paration for  injury.  But  though  they  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  message,  the  American  people  ought  never  for  a  moment  to 
forget  them.    Their  efforts  and  their  struggles,  their  moderation 
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linquished  a  subordinate,  but  exalted  and  very  influential  post, 
on  a  pretence  as  frivolous  as  it  has  proved  to  be  insincere  I  Was 
hcj  like  the  virtuous  Wasljington,  forced  from  a  beloved  retreat, 
by  the  unanimous  and  urgent  call  of  his  country?  No;  he 
stalked  forth  the  champion  of  faction — having  never  ceased  in 
the  shade  of  his  retreat,  by  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  to  prepare 
the  way  to  that  elevation,  for  which  a  restless  ambition  impa- 
tiently panted. 

The  undesigned  eulogy  of  the  men  who  have  been  slandered  out 
of  the  confidence  of  llieir  /ellow'citizens,  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  situation  of  the  country  as  connected  with  the  war  of  Europe. 
In  the  view  given  of  the  very  flourishing  state  of  our  finances, 
the  worst  of  the  calumnies  against  those  men  is  refuted,  and  it  is 
admitted,  that  in  this  article  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  their  measures  have  been  provident  and  effectual  beyond 
example.  To  the  charge  of  a  design  to  saddle  the  nation  with  a 
perpetual  debt,  a  plain  contradiction  is  given  by  the  concession, 
that  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  it  are  so  ample,  as 
even  to  justify  the  relinquishment  of  a  part  no  less  considerable 
than  the  w?u>k  of  the  internal  revenue.  The  same  proposal  testifies 
the  brilliant  success  of  our  fiscal  system  generally  ;  and  that  it  is 
more  than  equal  to  all  that  has  been  undertaken,  to  all  that  has 
been  promised  to  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  published, 
confirms  this  high  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  the  former 
administrations.  After  relieving  each  State  from  the  burden  of 
its  particular  debt,  by  assuming  the  payment  of  it  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  general  debt  of  the  nation ; 
after  settling  the  accounts  between  the  States  relatively  to  their 
exertions  for  the  common  defence  in  our  revolutionary  war,  and 
providing  for  the  balances  found  due  to  such  of  them  as  were 
creditors ;  after  maintaining,  with  complete  success,  an  obstinate 
and  expensive  war  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  after  making  large 
disbursements  for  the  suppression  of  two  insurrections  against 
the  government ;  after  liberal  contributions  to  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, to  induce  them  to  open  to  our  merchants  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  after  incurring  a  responsibility  for  indemnities 
o  53 
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been  made,  concurrently  with  the  progress  of  our  national  re- 
sources, the  effect  of  them  would  not  have  been  felt  as  to  the 
past,  and  would  not  have  been  matured  as  to  the  future. 

But  why.  should  it  be  pretended  that  this  progress  was  not 
anticipated  7  In  past  experience,  there  were  many  data  for  cal- 
culation. The  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our  population  had  been 
observed  and  stated ;  the  extent  and  riches  of  our  soil  were 
known  ;  the  materials  for  commercial  enterprise  were  no  secret; 
the  probable  effect  of  the  measures  of  the  government,  to  foster 
and  encourage  navigation,  trade,  and  industry,  was  well  under- 
stood; and  especially,  the  influence  of  the  means  which  were 
adapted  to  augment  our  active  capital,  and  to  supply  a  fit  and 
adequate  medium  of  circulation,  towards  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  was  declared  and  insisted  upon,  in  official  reports. 
Though  adventitious  circumstances  may  have  aided  the  result,  it  is 
certain,  that  a  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind  could  be  at  no 
loss  to  foresee  a  progress  of  our  affairs,  similar  to  what  has  been 
experienced.  Upon  this  anticipation,  the  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  and  other  apparently  bold  measures  of  the  government^ 
were  avowedly  predicated,  in  opposition  to  the  feeble  and  con- 
tracted  views  of  the  little  politicians,  who  now  triumph  in 
the  success  of  their  arts,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  policy,  which 
they  had  neither  the  wisdom  to  plan  nor  the  spirit  to  adopt ;  idly 
imagining  that  the  cunning  of  a  demagogue  and  the  talents  of  a 
statesman  are  synonymous.  Consummate  in  the  paltry  science 
of  courting  and  winning  popular  favor,  they  falsely  infer  that 
they  have  the  capacity  to  govern,  and  they  will  be  the  last  to 
discover  their  error.  But  let  them  be  assured  that  the  people 
will  not  long  continue  the  dupes  of  their  pernicious  sorceries. 
Already  the  cause  of  truth  has  derived  this  advantage  from  the 
crude  essays  of  their  chief,  that  the  film  has  been  removed  from 
many  an  eye.  The  credit  of  great  abilities  was  allowed  him  by 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  disapproved  his  principles ; 
but  the  short  space  of  nine  months  has  been  amply  sufficient  to 
dispel  that  illusion ;  and  even  some  of  his  most  partial  votaries 
begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  mistaken  in  the  object  op 
theik  idolatry. 

Lucius  CRAssua 
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and  Vice-President  may  be  separately  designated  in  voting  for 
them,  and  that  the  electors  for  both  may  be  chosen  in  distinct 
districts. 


SUPPLYING  NEW-YOEK  WITH  WATER. 

1802. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-  York  : 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  New- York, 
respectfully  showeth — 

That  your  memorialists  have  become  alarmed,  lest  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  best  mode  of  providing  the  means  of  con- 
veying water  in  pipes  throughout  the  city  (a  measure  which  your 
memorialists  deem  of  essential  consequence),  should  prevent  any 
law  being  passed  on  the  subject. 

That  without  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  plan  which,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  they  under- 
stand, has  been  presented  to  your  consideration,  they  have 
thought  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  an  alternative,  in 
case  that  plan  should  not  be  improved. 

It  is,  that  a  company  may  be  incorporated  with  a  capital  not 
exceeding  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  formed  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  fifty  dollars  to  a  share,  and  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  enable  them  to  act. 

Of  this  capital,  it  may  be  expedient  to  reserve  to  the  corpo- 
ration, at  its  option,  a  number  of  shares  not  exceeding  one  third ; 
and  it  may  be  provided  that  the  recorder  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
director  of  the  company. 

It  will  likewise  conduce  materially  to  the  success  of  the  plan, 
if  the  Legislature  will  apply  to  this  object,  the  duties  arising 
from  sales  by  auction.  It  may  be  a  fund  for  raising  a  correspond- 
ent principal  to  be  invested  in  stock  of  the  company,  from 
which  a  superior  revenue  may  be  eventually  derived. 
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FLAK  OF  THB  MEBdStAlTCEf  ItAHK. 

I 

A  off  ft»  mkom  AtmpreBmb  »hafi  am^etmmiif-wiim^ 

'^7  Beit]m<mnaadmad0inftisdfi9il^tlu« 

'  tbrmied  a  company  or  limited  partnershipy  and  do  beiebgr 
ite  and  agree  tnth  each  olher,  to  oondiiok  btiniiMiift'diO! 

'"kisi^eiiiafker  specified  imd  deicribed,  bj  and  mider  the  vrnxm^m 
■^le  of  the  ^^MBROHAirrB'  Biirs^''  aiid  wedolimbjnv^ 

'  fiifiSDaiit^  declare^  and  agreci  that  the  IbHowiiig  aiE^  «ttd  ahilt<1 
die  ftindamental  articIeeTof  this  our  assodSaliott  and  agiMBi 
with  each  other,  by  which  we,  and  all  persons  who  at  any  tin 
hereafter  may  transact  business  with  the  said  company,  shall  1 
bound  and  concluded. 

I.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  company  shall  consist  of  01 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  money  of  tl 
United  States.  The  said  capital  stock  shall  be  divided  into  shar 
of  fifty  dollars  each  :  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  each  sha 
shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  remainder  shs 

•be  paid  at  such  times,  and  in  such  proportions  as  the  board 
directors  shall  order  and  appoint^  under  pain  of  forfeiting  to  tl 
said  company  the  said  shares,  and  all  previous  payments  thereoi 
but  no  payment  shall  be  required,  unless  by  a  notice  to  be  pa 
lished  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  in  two  newspapers  printed  in  tl 
city  of  New-York. 

II.  The  afiairs  of  the  said  company,  shall  be  conducted  I 
sixteen  directors,  who  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  tl 
president  thereof,  and  nine  of  the  directors  shall  form  a  board  • 
quorum  for  transacting  all  the  business  of  the  company,  exce 
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ordinary  discounts,  which  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  five  of 
the  directors  to  perform,  of  whom  the  president  shall  always  be 
one,  except  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  necessary  absence,  when  his 
place  may  be  supplied  by  any  other  director,  whom  he  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  shall  nominate  for  that  purpose ;  and  until  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Varick,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  Joshua  Sands, 
Thomas  Storm,  William  W.  Woolsey,  John  Hone,  John  Kane, 
Joshua  Jones,  Robert  Gilchrist,  Wynant  Van  Zandt,  jun.,  Isaac 
Bronson,  James  Roosevelt,  John  Swartwout,  Henry  I.  Wyckoff, 
and  Isaac  Hicks,  shall  be  directors  ofthe  said  company ;  the  directors 
from  and  after  that  period,  shall  be  elected  for  one  year  by  the  stock- 
holders, for  the  time  being,  and  each  director  shall  be  a  stockholder 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  if  he  should 
cease  to  be  a  stockholder :  and  the  number  of  votes  which  each 
stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to,  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
shares  which  he  shall  have  held  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
for  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  election ;  and  all  stockholders 
shall  vote  at  elections  by  ballot,  either  personally  or  by  proxy  ; 
to  be  made  in  such  form  as  the  board  of  directors  may  appoint. 

III.  A  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company 
shall  be  holden  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  in  every  year 
(excepting  in  June  now  next  ensuing),  at  such  place  as  the  board 
of  directors  shall  appoint,  by  notice,  to  be  published  in  two  news- 
papers printed  in  the  city  of  New-York,  at  least  fifteen  days  pre- 
vious to  such  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  take  their  seats  at  the  board  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  the  same  month  of  June,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  elect  the  president. 

IV.  The  board  of  directors  are  hereby  fully  empowered  to 
make,  revise,  and  alter  or  annul,  all  such  rules,  by-laws,  and 
regulations,  for  the  government  of  the  company,  and  that  of  their 
oflBcers,  servants,  and  affairs,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  or 
these  articles  of  association ;  and  to  use,  employ,  and  dispose  of 
the  joint  stock,  funds  or  property  of  the  said  company  (subject 
only  to  the  restrictions  herein  after  contained)  as  to  them,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  seem  expedient. 
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share  in  this  company,  shall  ipsofojcto  become  and  be  a  member 
of  this  company,  according  to  these  articles  of  association. 

XL  It  is  hereby  expressly  and  explicitly  declared  to  be  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  persons  who  associate  under  the  style 
or  firm  of  the  "  Merchants'  Bank,"  that  the  joint  stock  or  property 
of  the  said  company  (exclusive  of  dividends  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned)  shall  alone  be  responsible  for  the 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  said  company.  And  that  no  per- 
son, who  shall  or  may  deal  with  this  company,  or  to  whom  they 
shall  or  may  become  in  any  wise  indebted,  shall  on  any  pretence 
whatever  have  recourse  against  the  separate  property  of  any  pre- 
sent or  future  member  of  this  company,  or  against  their  persons, 
further  than  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  application 
of  the  funds  thereof,  to  the  purposes  to  which  by  these  presents 
they  are  liable.  But  all  persons  accepting  any  bond,  bill,  note, 
or  other  contract  of  this  company,  signed  by  the  president,  and 
countersigned  or  attested  by  the  cashier  of  the  company  for  the 
time  being,  or  dealing  with  it  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
thereby  respectively  give  credit  to  the  said  joint  stock  or  property 
of  the  said  company,  and  thereby  respectively  disavow  having 
recourse,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  person  or  separate 
property  of  any  present  or  future  member  of  this  company,  except 
as  above  mentioned.  And  all  suits  to  be  brought  against  this 
company  (if  any  shall  be)  shall  be  brought  against  the  president 
for  the  time  being ;  and  in  case  of  his  death  or  removal  from 
office,  pending  any  such  suit  against  him,  measures  shall  betaken 
at  the  expense  of  the  company  for  substituting  his  successor  in 
office  as  a  defendant ;  so  that  persons  having  demands  upon  the 
company,  may  not  be  prejudiced  or  delayed  by  that  event,  or  if 
the  person  suing  shall  go  on  against  the  person  first  named  as 
defendant  (notwithstanding  his  death  or  removal  from  office),  this 
company  shall  take  no  advantage  by  writ  of  error,  or  otherwise, 
of  such  proceeding,  on  that  account ;  and  all  recoveries  had  in 
manner  aforesaid,  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  company,  so  far 
as  to  render  the  company's  said  joint  stock  or  property  liable 
thereby,  and  no  further ;  and  the  company  shall  immediately 
pay  the  amount  of  such  recovery  out  of  their  joint  stock,  but  not 
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to  the  present  articles  of  association^  and  not  otherwise;  and  a  copy 
of  the  eleventh  article  of  this  association  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  bank  book  of  every  person  depositing  money,  or  other  valu- 
able property,  with  the  company  for  safe  custody,  or  a  printed 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  every  such  person,  before  any  such 
deposit  shall  be  received  from  him.  And  it  is  hereby  expressly 
declared,  that  no  engagement  can  be  legally  made  in  the  name 
of  the  said  company,  unless  it  contain  a  limitation  or  restriction, 
to  the  effect  above  recited.  And  the  company  hereby  express- 
ly disavow  all  responsibility,  for  any  debt  or  engagement,  which 
may  be  made  in  their  name,  not  containing  a  limitation  or  re- 
striction to  the  effect  aforesaid. 

XV.  The  company  shall  in  no  case  be  owners  of  any  ships 
or  vessels,  or  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  trade,  or  the 
importation  or  exportation,  purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  whatever  (bullion  only  excepted),  unless  by  sell- 
ing such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  shall  be  truly  pledg- 
ed to  them,  by  way  of  security  for  debts  due  to  the  said  com- 
pany. 

XVI.  If  a  vacancy  shall  at  any  time  happen  among  the  di- 
rectors, by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  residue  of  the 
directors,  for  the  time  being,  shall  immediately  elect  a  director, 
to  fill  the  said  vacancy,  until  the  next  election  of  directors,  to 
be  made  according  to  the  second  article  of  these  presents. 

XVII.  This  association  shall  continue  until  the  first  Tuesday 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  no  longer; 
but  the  proprietors  of  two  thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany may,  by  their  concurring  votes,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be 
called  for  that  express  purpose,  dissolve  the  same  at  any  prior 
period ;  provided,  that  notice  of  such  meeting,  and  of  its  object, 
shall  be  published  in  at  least  three  newspapers,  to  be  printed  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  for  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the 
time  appointed  for  such  meeting. 

XVIII.  Immediately  on  any  dissolution  of  this  association, 
effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  by  the  directors  then  existing, 
for  closing  all  the  concerns  of  the  company,  and  for  dividing  the 
capital  and  profits,  which  may  remain,  among  the  stockholders, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests. 
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that  the  posts  should  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  conveniently 
might  be,  there  was  no  judiciary  epoch  from  which  to  date  the 
cessation  of  British  jurisdiction  and  the  commencement  of 
American. 

That  the  wrongful  detention  was  a  question  between  the  two 
governments  foreign  to  the  fact  of  jurisdiction,  as  it  respected 
individuals  and  the  effects  of  it.  That  with  regard  to  those 
who  were  under  the  coercion  of  the  jurisdiction  in  fac%  and 
whose  mutual  dealings  had  reference  to  it,  the  legal  effects'ow^i  to 
be  according  to  the  fact.  That  convenience  and  legal  justice  will 
both  be  promoted  by  this  principle  and  extremely  infringed  by 
its  opposite. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  point ;  but 
it  is  conceived  that  the  argument  for  the  affirmative,  on  great 
principles  of  policy,  convenience  and  right,  ought  to  prevail,  and  it 
is  presumed  that  it  will. 


CARRIAGE  TAX. 

February  26, 1796. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  ?  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  terms  so  uncertain  and  vague  in  so  im- 
portant a  point  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  We  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  any  antecedent  settled  legal  meaning  to  the 
respective  terms — there  is  none. 

We  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  find  any  disposition  of  either 
which  can  satisfactorily  determine  the  point.     . 

Shall  we  call  an  indirect  tax,  a  tax  which  is  ultimately  paid 
by  2k person^  different  from  the  one  who  pays  it  in  the  first  instance? 

Truly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  tax — those  on  imported  arti- 
cles best  claim  the  character.  But  in  many  instances  the  mer- 
chant cannot  transfer  the  tax  to  the  buyer ;  in  numerous  cases  it 
&lls  on  himself,  partly  or  wholly.    Besides,  if  the  same  article 
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But  each  State  would  have  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  sum  to 
be  laid,  according  to  its  relative  numbers ;  yet,  while  the  State 
would  have  to  pay  a  quota,  it  «might  have  no  carriages  upon 
which  its  quota  could  be  assessed,  or  so  few,  as  to  render  it  ruin- 
ous to  the  owners  to  pay  the  tax.  To  consider  then  a  duty  on 
carriages  as  a  direct  tax,  may  be  to  defeat  the  power  of  laying 
such  a  duty.  This  is  a  consequence,  which  ought  not  to  ensue 
from  construction. 

Further :  If  the  tax  on  carriages  be  a  direct  tax,  that  on 
ships  according  to  their  tonnage  must  be  so  likewise.  Here  is 
not  a  consumable  article.  Here  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  thing  taxed,  from  time  to  time,  as  would  be  the  tax  on  car- 
riages. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  tax  is  indirect  because  it  is  alternately 
paid  by  the  freighter  of  the  vessel,  the  answer  is,  that  some- 
times the  owner  is  himself  the  freighter,  and  at  other  times  the 
tonnage  accrues  wJien  there  is  no  freight,  and  is  a  dead  charge  on 
the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

Moreover,  a  tax  on  a  hackney  or  stage-coach  or  other  car- 
riage, or  on  a  dray  or  cart  employed  in  transporting  commodi- 
ties for  hire,  would  be  as  much  a  charge  on  the  freight  as  a  tax 
upon  vessels ;  so  that,  if  the  latter  be  an  indirect  tax,  the  former 
cannot  be  a  direct  tax. 

And  it  would  be  too  great  a  refinement  for  a  rule  of  practice 
in  government  to  say,  that  a  tax  on  a  hackney  or  stage-coach, 
and  upon  a  dray  or  cart,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  yet  a  tax  upon  a 
coach  or  wagon  ordinarily  used  for  the  purposes  of  its  owner,  is 
a  direct  one. 

The  only  known  source  of  the  distinction  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Economists — Locke 
and  other  speculative  writers — who  affirm  that  all  taxes  fall  ulti- 
mately upon  land,  and  are  paid  out  of  its  produce,  whether  laid 
immediately  upon  itself,  or  upon  any  other  thing.  Hence,  taxes 
upon  lands  are  in  that  system  called  direct  taxes ;  those  on  all 
other  articles  indirect  taxes. 

According  to  this,  land  taxes  only  would  be  direct  taxes,  but 
it  is  apparent  that  something  more  was  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.   In  one  case,  a  capitation  is  spoken  of  as  a  direct  tax. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL. 

1804.  « 

L  The  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  the  right  to  publish 
with  impunity  truth,  with  good  motives,  for  justifiable  ends, 
though  reflecting  on  government,  magistracy,  or  individuals. 

n.  That  the  allowance  of  this  right  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  free  government — ^the  disallowance  of  it,  fatal. 

in.  That  its  abuse  is  to  be  guarded  against,  by  subjecting 
the  exercise  of  it  to  the  animadversion  and  control  of  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice ;  but  that  this  control  cannot  safely  be  intrusted 
to  a  permanent  body  of  magistracy,  and  requires  the  effectual 
co-operation  of  court  and  jury. 

rV.  That  to  confine  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publi- 
cation and  the  application  of  terms,  without  the  right  of  inqui- 
ry into  the  intent  or  tendency,  referring  to  the  court  the 
exclusive  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  construction,  tendency, 
and  intent  of  the  alleged  libel,  is  calculated  to  render  nugatory 
the  function  of  the  jury ;  enabling  the  court  to  make  a  libel  of  ' 
any  writing  whatsoever,  the  most  innocent  or  commendable. 

V.  That  it  is  the  general  rule  of  criminal  law,  that  the  intent 
constitutes  the  crime,  and  that  it  is  equally  a  general  rule,  that 
the  intent,  mind,  or  quo  animoj  is  an  inference  of  fact  to  be  drawn 
by  the  jury. 

VL  That  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  con- 
fined to  cases  in  which  not  only  the  principal  fact,  but  its  cir- 
cumstances can  be  and  are  specifically  defined  by  statute  or  judi- 
cial precedent. 

VII.  That  in  respect  to  libel  there  is  no  such  specific  and 
precise  definition  of  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  found,  that  con- 
sequently it  is  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pronounce  that  any 
writing  is  per  se  and  exclusive  of  all  circumstances  libellous; 
that  its  libellous  character  must  depend  on  intent  and  tendency, 
the  one  and  the  other  being  matter  of  fact. 

Vni.  That  the  definitions  or  descriptions  of  libels  to  be  found 
in  the  books  predicate  them  upon  some  malicious  or  mischievous 
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tute  a  iiDci. 

X.  That  in  the  Rob 
libel,  the  truth  in  cases 
in  evidence.  That  the 
the  common  law,  make  1 
That  ancient  precedents 
that  these  precedents  to 

XI.  That  the  doctrir 
originated  in  9  tyrannic! 
Chamber,  and  that  thou^ 
time,  yet  there  are  lead 
and  even  since,  in  whicl 

XII.  That  this  docti 
justice,  and  contrary  to 
law  enforced  by  statutoi 
it  deserve  to  be  consic 
usus  which  ought  to  be  i 

XIII.  That  in  the  ge 
tern  of  jurisprudence,  th< 
of  fact  to  the  jury ;  th£ 
power  of  the  court  is  abi 
it  is  always  so,  and  may 
nal  cases  the  law  and  i 
reasons  of  a  political  an 
and  liberty,  is  intrusted 
and  fact. 

XJV    Thfit  this  disti 
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firom  the  exemption  of  the  jury  from  attaint  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  defect  of  power  to  control  their  verdicts  by  new  trials, 
the  test  of  every  legal  power  being  its  capacity  to  produce  a  defi- 
nitive effect  liable  neither  to  punishment  nor  control. 

.XV.  That  in  criminal  cases,  nevertheless,  the  court  are  the 
constitutional  advisers  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  law;  who  may 
compromit  their  consciences  by  lightly  or  rashly  disregarding 
that  advice,  but  may  still  more  compromit  their  consciences  by 
following  it,  if  exercising  their  judgments  with  discretion  and 
honesty  they  have  a  clear  conviction  that  the  (|iarge  of  the  court 
is  wrong. 
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LANSING  OR  BUER 

REASONS  WHY  IT  IS  DESIRABLE  THAT  MR.  LANSING  RATHER  THAN 

COL.  BURR  SHOULD  SUCCEED. 

1804. 

1.  Col.  Burr  has  steadily  pursued  the  tract  of  democratic 
politics.  This,  ho  has  done  either  from  principle  or  from  calcukL- 
Hon.  If  the  former,  he  is  not  likely  now  to  change  his  plan, 
wh6n  the  federalists  are  prostrate,  and  their  enemies  predominant. 
If  the  latter,  he  will  certainly  not  at  this  time  relinquish  the 
ladder  of  his  ambition,  and  espouse  the  cause  or  views  of  the 
weaker  party. 

2.  Though  detested  by  some  of  the  leading  Clintonians,  he  is 
certainly  not  personally  disagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  them, 
and  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  a  man  of  talents,  intrigue,  and 
address,  possessing  the  chair  of  government,  to  rally  the  great 
body  of  them  under  his  standard,  and  thereby  to  consolidate  for 
personal  purposes,  the  mass  of  the  Clintonians,  his  own  adherents 
among  the  democrats,  and  such  federalists  as,  from  personal 
good-will  or  interested  motives,  may  give  him  support. 

3.  The  effect  of  his  elevation  will  be  to  reunite  under  a  more 


4.  A  farther  effect  of  hi 
will  be,  to  present  to  the  < 
already  the  man  of  the  den 
towards  whom  the  mass  of  t 
as  their  countryman,  as  the 
the  son  of  President  Burr, 
predilection,  when  it  can  be 
this  State,  in  which  he  was 
degree,  by  the  aid  of  the  fe( 

6.  This  will  give  him  fi 
if  so  disposed ;  a  thing  not  ^ 
democratic  party  in  each  < 
sidered,  and  the  natural  teo 
weighed. 

6.  The  ill  opinion  of  Je 
of  Virginia,  is  no  inconside: 
country.  But  these  causes 
memberment  of  the  Union 
Mr.  Burr's  views  to  promo 
Northern  portion ;  and  pla« 
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7.  If  he  be  truly,  as  th 
irregular  and  unsatiable  am 
power  on  the  ladder  of  Jac 
elude  that  he  will  endeavoi 
instrument ;  that  he  will  n 
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and  whose  temper  would  permit  him  to  bottom  his  aggrandize- 
ment on  popular  prejudioes  and  vices,  would  desert  the  system  at 
a  time,  when,  more  than  ever,  the  state  of  things  invites  him  to 
adhere  to  it. 

8.  If  Lansing  is  governor,  his  personal  character  affords  some 
security  against  pernicious  extremes,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ders it  morally  certain,  that  the  democratic  party,  already  much 
divided,  and  weakened,  will  moulder,  and  break  asunder  more 
and  more.  This  is  certainly  a  state  of  things  £Eivorable  to  the 
future  ascendency  of  the  wise  and  good.  May  it  not  lead  to  a 
recasting  of  parties,  by  which  the  federalists  will  gain  a  great 
accession  of  force  from  former  opponents  ?  At  any  rate  is  it  not 
wiser  in  them  to  promote  a  course  of  things,  by  which  schism 
among  the  democrats  will  be  fostered  and  increased,  than  on 
£ur  calculation  to  give  them  a  chie^  better  able  than  any  they 
have  yet  had,  to  unite  and  direct  them;  and  in  a  situation  to 
infer  rottenness  in  the  only  part  of  our  country  which  still  re- 
mains sound,  the  federal  States  of  New  England? 
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CuiTBBS,  BxyxiruE,  iii.  61,  62,  588,  550,  554 ;  iv.  46,  70,  72. 

Ctttino,  Wollxax,  vi.  80,  82. 

D. 

Dalx,  y.  209. 

Dallas,  v.  526,  528,  574,  576,  689 ;  vi.  89,  406. 

Daita,  i.  432. 

Dambubt,  expedition  to,  vi.  577. 

Dabtkouth  Colleos,  v.  458. 

D'AxrruN,  Bishop  of,  iv.  28. 

Datton,  vi.  827,  865. 

Dxanb,  i.  858. 

Dxbatb,  open,  ii.  287. 
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r/,  313,  SSO:  interest,! 


t  of,  £40;   fonsign,  St' 
i,  SI; 


IB;  domeatio,  SO,  S 


t,  6;    for«i^,  T;   tiqtudotod,  IH; 


Bubaoribed,  SSS;    fora%n  officen,  iM ;   n^loaiptioil,  ll 


;  provUialu  fbrruDdln^,  4M;  foi  rciiubuTaing  uid  n 
477 ;  ileflfiition  of,  SIT ;  wmpmilitiii  with  >  dsbtor,  BM ;  I*. »,  in,  la,  20 ;  pqm 
of.BH;  fanif;n,  il,»8,  99{  prioiof,  Ifiil,  ltd,  1«3,  Ifij,  iss,  IH;  owDcno^l 
830,  49T,  eS4,  Ml;  dlMliintc  of,  1^  i  *«<|ilVatntloD,  £36;  to  France,  v.  MS,  4M 
Cnitcd  StBtM,  4S1,  MS,  SOO,  501,  609,  SOS,  fi4£,  SET,  «3L ;  Fnndi,  flniilf  mUW, 
1 ;  dotoeetic,  payiniint  of,  vi.  B;  provtaion  for,  S3£;(iouipaaitioaaC  Ml,  MT;  ■lie 
lion  or,  etO;  pujnnBiila  of,  *ii.  18,  IT,  IS,  90,  US ;  itrxnua  it 
extiugalsbmcnt  of,  30,  lb;  redamptioti,  SAG,  TU,  73T. 

Da  Coury,  L  W. 

D>&uiM>,  CoDDt,  i.  SG,  SI,  92,  9B,  9S,  113, 

DiuiTiun,  1. 4T1. 
D>  Habbob,  i.  IIT. 
DntooauiT,  u.  Ms ;   roprwecMiivB,  iM ;  il.  tOl.  US,  iSfi,  481>,  MB,  ««& 

devotion  to  Ft«n»,  vi.  170, 171, 178,  MS. 
Dkkkue,  polio;  of,  vii.  1«1.  S»T,  SU8. 
Db  NoailUh,  i.  900,  »4,  823. 

Ds  BoCRAlUlMD,  I  198,  itlE, 

Dl  Bmdb,  i.  8S1. 
DmsBTiOH,  V.  £GR,  8911. 


i 

i 


Dl  Tkuhat,  Clicvtlier,  i.  140. 

Duns,  vi.  SI. 

DiHE.T'.RT,  FKEScn,  v1.  31S,  31fi,  SW,  876.  418 ;    vil.  BBB,  8B9,  860 ;  dcmind  of  ttibi 

076,  679,  6S0,  6BS,  Ti». 
I>BAnKiTil),  vi.  874. 

Ddcifuni,  ii.  117,  IBS,  IM;  1. 181,  1B8,S9G. 
DscBPuHATiati,  iU.  8,  11,  90;  v.  448;  object,  vii.  881. 
DmOHBEiMmT  of  United  BCstes,  vi.  S6B. 
DmaioT  Judos,  ii.  16B. 
pDDHiOM,  vii.  47,  48. 

DONUJ),  V.  521. 

DoBcHEBTiB,  Lord,  iv.  80,  81,  8S,  84,  86,  43. 

DKurma  troope,  ii.  149. 

DsiooosB,  V.  186. 

DuwBACE,  iii.  G3. 

DnuiB,  JiHia,  i.  82,  B5,  B6,  TO,  137, 160,  408. 

Ddkb,  Willuh,  1.  25,  63,  484. 

DciLUKa,  V.  381,8*0. 

DurLiMB,  i. ' 

DCPOBTAIL,    i. 

DcTOH,  ii.  IT. 

Dran,  Light  House,  v.  S». 


103,  ISS,  199,  823. 
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i,  ship,  capture  of,  vi.  152. 

iBiETU,  Qaeen,  ii.  65,  66,  800. 

oimi,  i.  186,  879,  888  :  ii.  252 ;  vi.  448,  484,  498. 

jtoo,  iv.  511 ;  vi.  185, 198,  214. 

BAKiB,  French,  vi.  405. 

NSSBs,  ii.  256,  257,  259 ;  v.  148, 150, 174,  229 ;  organization,  280. 

rruRUT  of  dtizens  in  foreign  service,  vii.  489. 

IN,  v.  168. 

LiTEs,  additional,  iiL  48,  89,  92, 146,  284,  285. 

riTTE,  iv.  1. 

II  on  distilled  liqaors,  i.  812;  eonstitntlonal,  vii.  161, 165. 

anvE  departments,  i.  127,  156,  158,  189.   • 

liDrruRss,  how  controlled,  vii.  529 ;  advances,  586,  641,  645. 

N8ES,  extra,  roles,  v.  826,  898,  899,  402,  410. 

iETB,  duties,  return  of,  ill.  570. 

F. 

IE,  Jamzs,  i.  428,  429. 

KTELL  Address,  vi.  119, 120, 121, 122,  187, 188,  148, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149;  pointi 
>  frame,  vii.  570 ;  drall  of,  575 ;  Union,  578, 579 ;  dangers  to,  580 ;  partisan  and 
30graphical  differences,  581 ;  one  government,  582,  568 ;  innovation,  dangers  of, 
H ;  party  spirit,  584,  585,  586 ;  religion  and  morality,  587 ;  industry,  frugally, 
iblic  credit,  588 ;  good  faith,  justice,  peace,  588 ;  national  antipathies  and  attadi- 
cnts,  589 ;  foreign  influence,  590,  591 ;  foreign  relations,  592 ;  prodamation  of 
mtrality,  598. 

:et,  iv.  508, 546,  547 ;  vi.  1, 40,  41,  42, 57,  65,  66,  69, 76 ;  vii.  599. 
uVLLST,  The,  i.  450, 451,  454,  455,  470. 

lALisTs,  The,  vi.  868,  404,  486,  494,  508, 541,  548,  544,  548,  658,  666;  vii.  881. 
.,  iv.  299. 

CE,  ii.  174 ;  Superintendent,  198 ;  iii.  1, 18 ;  vi.  40. 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  iii.  556. 
EY,  V.  45. 

UE8,  i.  872, 408 ;  iii.  55,  56 ;  whale,  iv.  79 ;  v.  486. 
ibcrty  to,  ii.  78.    Fish  and  Fish  Oil,  v.  85. 
tfajor,  i.  271. 
otoNs,  ii.  218. 

kND  Hemp,  manufacture  of,  iii.  270. 
so.  Col.,  ii.  156. 

r,  Col.,  i.  80,  81, 172,  411 ;  Madame,  vi.  480. 
>A8,  iv.  85,  57 ;  v.  148,  288 ;  cession  of,  vi.  15,  20,  291,  891. 
,  V.  82. 
,  Col.,  i.  824. 
E,  V.  870. 

N  Affaibs,  department  of,  ii.  242 ;  consuls,  248. 
•N  Attachments,  v.  845. 
NEBS,  enlistment  of,  v.  261,  264. 
TTREs,  remission  of,  iii.  46,  47. 
iCATiONs,  inspector  of,  v.  230. 
B,  Theodocits,  iv.  147. 
s,  commerce,  ii.  104, 119, 120, 127 ;  mission  to,  171 ;  iv.  6, 7, 11, 14; 
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debt  to,  Sa;  Muduot,  S5,  69,  n,  9S,  10!,  151,  168, 155, 15S;  payment,  IH,  181,  ISS, 
Slfl,  S91,  aaS,  940,  anS,  bib,  Sse,  M3,  SSS  ;  miuisler,  n^ved  or  not,  SB! ;  trtstin 
•  with,S6S,  ST9,SSai  dvbt  to,  »«1, 414,  419,418,490;  T.441;  aDCoiuitsiTiUi,4a3, 144; 
■  rsdiumH  touns^  4T4,  4M,  4ST,  508,  544  ;  v.  13 ;  nnameioiil  iirttGlii,  Gl,  M,  M,  ISi, 
1S6, 140  ;  InvMion  by,  v.  14a,  15T,  374,  g5» ;  pr<»pect»;'*40 ;  cmtauttct,  4W,  Ut,^^ 
MS,  539,  GGS,  DM,  bti,  (TO,  688,  SS4 ;  funino  In,  vi.  16,  Tfi,  US,  lid,  IIKJ,  lU ;  plu 
oe,'180, 188,  ISS,  160,  166, 166,  ITS,  ]T4,  177,  1S1,  ISt,  187,  IBS;  niiwlou  la,  IM  to 
K»;  lOBty,  310;  eommuiaion  aitnordiiury  to,  S14,  !1S  to  SEO,  S«e,  361),  1IT4,  8H, 
fiSII,  Bir7,  aOl ,  SIB,  8S9,  3ST,  S47,  STB,  e»0,  40T,  496,  44B ;  truty,  491,  608,  6S4,  KTS ; 
Til.  SG,  86 ;  war  by,  offensiTe,  87,  BS ;  d«cTs«i,  SB,  BO,  SI ;  gnnruitea,  M ;  grVtiteAt 
to,  94,  98 ;  eoDdoot  U  U.  S.,100,  lOS;  olligaiinn  to,  108,115;  tralyiritb.  Id,  Iff; 
(Wreur  nod  objcots,  141, 14S,  161, 157, 171,  174,  181,  910,  911,  !&,  334,  8M;  tr«Mj 
■with,  863 ;  eoWlBl  systam,  8B9,  BBl ;  new  treaty  irilh,  883 ;  Unna  rxiDlnd,  ass ; 
gtiaruitee,  SBB ;  Roocort  of,  vii.  5*4 ;  motivei,  sBfi ;  polioy,  594,  697 ,  OoailnEt,  4ni ; 
motivM,  SOB;  polioy,  018;  &dticrcnls,  BIB;  otgaet,  590;  power,  esi ; 
w»Td3,6SS;  caplarea  by,  694 ;  decreeaiiggTeHive,  6S1,  836;  oondnct,MO;  n 
to,  549,  fi43 ;  war,  origin  of,  G45,  547,  649  ;  itreligiai;  and  iiuiuonlity,  tM,  5SI 
■Deo,  803, 004 ;  demMid  of  tribute,  009  ;  iavaaion,  671,  6T9 ;  policy  towud*,  f, 
709.  79B,  TBI. 
uusoie,  V,  fiS3,  684,  685  ;  vj.  Ml. 

FSamujn,  Behiaun,  1.  3BS;  opinion  of  Adanu,  vt.  446,  G69,  5T1 ;  viL  380. 

Fbuikuk  FoHT,  V.  11,  19;  pieaoH  Bignsd,  vi,  S;  vit.  168. 

FBnDon,  definition  of,  ii.  3,  99.  34,  64,  116,  991. 
^  bn  Stan,  bw  goods,  vii.  459,  458,  45S,  440,  463,  464,  665,  667. 

Pmiuii,  ir.  999 ;  v.  518,  519,  591 ;  vil.  H,  6,  11, 15,  SS. 

Fbfncii  Captthm,  ri.  84 ;  oolonioa,  liidepcnd«n«i  of,  vii.  6»6  ;  fnclion,  vli.  6S1,  OS 

FoiioN,  T.  48. 

FuHDiNO,!.  819;  permuient,  BIT  ;  general,  899,  856,  866,867;  ii.  IBl,  1B7,  198,  9S4,*S», 
ainking,  919,  918 ;  general,  SIT,  290,  289 ;  iii.  5 ;  sinking,  265  ;  right  of  tuing  pnbli^ 
S14;  of  aequeBtnirion  nod  conAftcstion,  591 ;  iv.  16T,  16T  ;  Biakii^,  217,  Jig;  tfU 
of,  436 ;  vindication  of,  vi.  686 ;  vii.  TB5,  BB3. 

Fmmuia  ihd  EucunoNt,  cailitary,  t.  416. 

G. 

Qallato,  Ti.  Ill,  270. 

Galtan,  Uujor,  i.  921. 

QaTIs,  HoBATio,  i.  98,  3T,  B8 ;  ohjecU  to  detaehing  troopa,  41,  49,  111,  170,  171 ;  v.  644. 

QnncT,  iv.  BB4,  415,  41B  ;  recoil  requestad,  469  ;  oondaiH,  489,491,  494;  aorreapondeiui 
witii,  466,  497;  V.  561,  564,  665,  672,  574,589;  appeal  of,  rii.  117, 118,  119;  flttinf 
priTBtcerE,13S,  18B;  enlisting  dtizeni,  189, 140,  S94,  S9G;  instraotiona  to,  396,  SIT, 
899,  597,  698. 


1 


Qknoa,  iv.  16B;  vii.  6i 

!4,  625,  658. 

Oeohoia,  ii.  17,  19;  iv 

1,478,679;  V.8S, 

85. 

Gbrabd,  i,  05,  92. 

Gerhah  Baitaliom,  it. 

147, 

Gkkhant,  Emperor  of. 

.vi. 

216,  280,  818 

;  Vli 

I.  «55. 

GmiT,  Elebidoe,  iv.  ■ 

274; 

vi,  288,  BB7, 

813, 

816, 

B57, 

867, 

413. 

GiLiB,  Wm.  B.,  V.  598 

6lLUa.un>,  i.  11,  271. 

QIUUK,  It.  86. 

\ 
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GncAT,  L  822. 

Glass,  ill.  277. 

Qlaubeok,  v.  588,  684,  586. 

GooDHus,  vi.  249. 

Goods,  anloading  of,  iii.  64. 

Goms,  V.  680 ;  vi.  61,  402. 

GounoN,  i.  805,  822 ;  Madame,  vi.  864. 

GovEBNicxNT,  general,  i.  189,  880,  486,  444;  seat  of,  471,  477 ;  republican,  ii.  80 ;  civil, 
44 ;  free,  56, 188 ;  federal  and  state,  189 ;  powers  necessary,  189,  198 ;  weakness, 
201,  202,  284;  adequate,  889,  868;  oonstitation  of,  898,  895;  guaranteed,  408;  sup- 
ports, 411 ;  British,  418,  415 ;  republic,  415 ;  democratic,  416,  440 ;  moderate,  416  ; 
depends  on  opinion,  488,  446,  458 ;  objects,  456 ;  state,  459 ;  national,  460 ;  mixed, 
464 ;  monarchy,  464;  representative,  464;  departments,  466 ;  extent  of,  465 ;  national, 
iv.  19,  88 ;  powers  of  sovereign,  106,  109,  110 ;  defect  of,  148 ;  change  of,  271 ; 
powers,  vi.  886 ;  views  of  the,  681 ;  national  and  state,  vii.  778,  780 ;  departments, 
818,  818 ;  definition  of,  vii.  164. 

Gbain,  manufacture,  iii.  267 ;  v.  87. 

Gband,  Mr.,  iv.  168,  807,  808. 

GBJi^rrB,  New  Hampshire,  i.  824,  880,  888,  897. 

Granvillk,  ii.  92 ;  v.  29  ;  vi.  84. 
-Gbbat  Britain,  ii.  2,  8,  11,  14,  20 ;  king,  46,  48,  62,  104,  105,  116 ;  army,  117;  income, 
196;  consumption  of,  196;  peace  with,  244,  298,  828;  iv.  81,  84,  85,  86,  59,  60,  68, 
67 ;  policy  towards,  500 ;  non-intercourso,  527 ;  negotiation  with,  681 ;  conduct  of, 
545 ;  treaty  with,  549 ;  instructions,  472,  650,  552,  665 ;  v.  28. 

ComcEBCiAL  System,  v.  81,  98,  95, 470,  487,  489,  568,  698 ;  vi.  2,  26  ;  remonstrance  to,  86, 
68,  89,  107,  125, 185,  166, 181, 187;  Bank  of  England,  211,  287,  278,  286;  new  in- 
structions, 288,  297,  800, 806, 815, 417, 462, 466, 469, 478, 486, 496,  519, 588 ;  resources, 
vii.  149, 158,154, 172;  hostUity  to,  174,  185,  210,  218;  situation,  220,  221;  acts  of 
June  8,  and  November  6, 1798,  802,  882 ;  colonial  system,  888,  884,  886,  890,  891, 
461;  conduct,  628;  policy  towards,  629,  680;  orders  of,  688,  686;  conduct  to,  689, 
656 ;  treaty  with,  728 ;  acts,  validity  of,  844. 

Gbxknie,  Gen.,  succeeds  Gates,  i.  190, 198 ;  southern  army,  204 ;  defeat  of  Gates,  205, 
816,  818,  428 ;  eulogium  on,  ii.  480;  v.  588, 585,  686;  vi.  579 ;  Mrs.,  vi.  8,  6. 

Gbkenlxat,  vi.  418. 

GuNPowDEB,  iii.  278. 

H. 

Haberbhaic,  v.  87,  68. 

Half-Pay,  i.  847,  858. 

Hamilton,  prophetic  letter,  i.  1 ;  mercantile  letters,  2, 8 ;  pay-book,  4;  notes  of  reading, 
4, 5,  6,  7 ;  captain  of  artillery,  7,  8,  9, 10 ;  aid  to  Washington  and  Lieut.-Colonel,  11 ; 
operations  of  enemy,  16 ;  check  to  disaffection,  24 ;  rank  to  Frenchmen,  26 ;  danger 
of  Philadelphia,  84 ;  his  exposure,  85 ;  mission  to  Gates,  87,  41,  44,  45 ;  movements 
of  enemy,  60,  62,  68, 64,  70 ;  battalions  of  negroes,  76 ;  their  emancipation ,  77 ;  vigor 
at  south,  reinforcements  of  enemy,  86 ;  western  expedition,  85 ;  West  Indies,  88 ; 
mission  to  D^Estaing,  98,  95;  currency,  finances,  a  foreign  loan,  119;  employment 
of  it,  121 ;  a  tax  in  kind,  124;  advises  a  bank,  board  of  trade,  single  executive  de- 
partments, 127 ;  mission  to  negotiate  a  cartel,  182 ;  movement  of  enemy,  189 ;  mis- 
sion to  De  Ternay,  plan  of  co-operation,  140 ;  movement  of  enemy,  142 ;  officers  of 
light  infantry,  148 ;  defects  of  confederation,  150 ;  advises  a  convention  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, 157 ;  perpetual  revenue,  158 ;  a  bank-executive  departments,  159 ;  taxes,  162 ; 


807 ;  taxes,  collection  of,  808 ; 
resigns  office  of  Continental 
Congress,  820  ;  dissuades  re 
tional  commissioners,  his  plai 
committee  on  peace  arrange: 
peace,  869 ;  mutiny  of  trooj 
402 ;  relinquishment  of  com 
405;  rank,  412;  brevct,*418  : 
ergctio  government,  486 ;  ten 
his  appointment  of  aid  to 
Steuben- a  claims,  448  ;  the  I 
tution,*464;  as  to  adoption 
470,  478,  488 ;  as  to  seat  of 
to  amendments,  476,  486  ;  \ 
of  Adams,  487,  489 ;  choice  c 
Writes  "ftiU  vindicatior 
marks  on  Quebec  bill,"  127  ; 
General  office,"  158 ;  writes  ! 
ries,"  164  ;  second  plan  of 
mission  to  France,  171 ;  "  mil 
tinentalist,"  185 ;  "  rcsolutioc 
ation,"  204 ;  resolution  for  " 
import  daty,  218 ;  provision 
ben,  223 ;  for  "  valuation  c 
general's  department,  225 ;  r 
sylvania,  230  ;  valuation  of  la 
collected  by  Congrscs,  286 ; 
debate,  287  ;  homage  to  the  a: 
national  funds,  239  ;  basis  of 
cation  of  treaty  with  Great  Bi 
Groat  Britain,  245 ;  corps  of  i: 
tier  posts,  248 ;  treaty  with  I 
grocs,  251 ;  army  lands,  251 ; 
K.  R.  Livingston,  253 ;  milita 
268 ;  resolutions  for  a  general 
catos  Congress.  288 :  Phocior 
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pablican  government,  416,  417 ;  prospects  of  Constitution,  419 ;  on  the  opposition 
to  it,  422  ;  speech  on  it,  426 ;  speech  on  Senate,  446 ;  brief  of  argument  on  Consti- 
tntion,  468 ;  draft  of  proposed  ratificatiop,  467 ;  resolution  to  cany  it  into  effect, 
471 ;  on  fugi^e  slaves,  472 ;  free  navii^tion  of  Mississippi,  478 ;  address  on  New- 
York  election,  474 ;  eulogium  on  General  Greene,  480. 

Beport  on  public  credit,  iii.  1 ;  on  remission  of  forfeitures,  46 ;  on  additional 
estimates,  48 ;  on  State  debts,  50 ;  impost  act,  54,  tonnage  duties,  80 ;  State  debits 
and  credits,  80 ;  purchase  of  West  Point,  82 ;  plan  for  sale  of  public  lands,  84 ;  es- 
timates, 89 ;  renewal  of  certificates,  98 ;  public  credit,  95 ;  National  Bank,  106 ; 
estimates,  146 ;  duties  on  imports,  148 ;  establishment  of  a  mint,  149 ;  India  and 
China  trade,  188 ;  Dutch  loan,  190  ;  duties  on  spirits,  192 ;  report  on  manufactures, 
192;  receipts  and  expenditures,  284;  loans,  286 ;  duties  on  spirits,  297 ;  additional 
supplies,  826 ;  remission  of  duties,  837 ;  public  debt,  888 ;  loans,  850,  851 ;  bank 
deposits,  852 ,  loans,  856,  868,  870,  871,  408  ;  public  funds,  411 ;  loans,  418 :  duties 
on  spirits,  441 ;  balance  in  treasury,  and  loans,  444;  Public  debt,  <&c,  446 ;  loan, 
448,  451 ;  public  credit,  456 ;  improvement  of  revenue,  529 ;  revenue  circulars, 
587;  reports  on  claims,  578. 

Etiqnette,  iv.  1 ;  formation  of  cabinet,  4  ;  negotiations  as  to  foreign  loans,  5, 
12,  18,  22,  87,  88,  149,  152,  154,  157,  158,  162,  168,  168,  170,  176,  181, 186,  188,  193, 
217,  221,  226,  279,  282,  808,  820,  837,  411,  425,  426,  486,  449,  466,  588,  540,  562; 
Indian  Treaty,  6 ;  on  arrears  of  pay  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  lines,  15 ;  on  light- 
houses, 28 ;  communication  with  Beckwith,  80, 82 ;  on  revenue  cutters,  46 ;  on  march- 
ing British  troops  through  U.  S.,  and  a  pacific  policy,  48 ;  on  navigation  of  Mississippi, 
71 ;  President's  speech,  77,  88 ;  on  fisheries,  79 ;  assay  of  dollars,  93 ;  mail  con- 
tracts, 95;  on  treaty  with  France,  97;  letter  to  National  Assembly,  101 ;  on  con- 
stitutionality of  National  Bank,  104 ;  on  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  141 ;  on  defect  of 
power  in  national  government,  148 ;  foreign  coins,  162 ;  inspection  of  stock  lists^ 
166;  succor  to  Hispaniola,  174;  President's  Speech,  184;  on  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  190 ;  apportionment  of  Bepresentatives,  206 ;  loans  flrom  France,  228 ;   re- 
election of  Washington,  285 ;  army  supplies,  242 ;  sahiry  to  Vice-President,  245 ; 
defence  of  his  administration,  248 ;  on  opposition  to  internal  duties,  284,  286,  287, 
291,  806,  811,  815;  cabinet  dissensions,  808;  speech  of  President,  823;  succor  to 
Hispaniola,  328,  889 ;  commerce  and  navigation  of  United  States,  882 ;  treaty  with 
Indians,  840 ;  debt  to  France,  348 ;  invasion  of  Spanish  territory,  343 ;  loans,  347 ; 
war  in  Europe,  856 ;  neutrality,  357,  359,  860,  361 ;  reception  of  French  minister, 
862 ;  obligations  of  treaties  with  France,  882 ;  advance  of  money  to  France,  891 ; 
fitting  out  privateers,  894 ;  allowances  collecting  revenue,  407 ;  Indian  wars,  409 ; 
debt  to  France,  414,  417,  420,  422;  French  privateers,  424,  484,  438,  443,  457,  462, 
471 ;   questions  to  judges,  450 ;  convening  Congress,  460 ;  restoration  of  French 
prizes,  467 ;  on  Genet's  conduct,  469  ;  on  British  instructions,  472 ;  reply  to  Bioh- 
mond,  474 ;  convening  Congress,  477, 481 ;  communication  to  Congress,  485 ;  Presi- 
dent's Speech,  486 ;  President's  Message,  492 ;  requests  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
495 ;  message  of  President,  496  ;  release  of  La  Fayette,  505 ;  transmission  of  corre- 
spondence, 505;  preparation  for  war,  507;  advance  to  France,  608;  on  loans,  510, 
512,  513,  516  ;  state  of  public  affairs  and  mission  to  England,  519 ;  instructions  to 
Jay,  536,  550;  on  reply  to  Hammond,  544 ;  on  negotiating  with  Great  Britain,  551 ; 
treaty  project,  555 ;  Indian  war,  558  ;  establishment  at  Presqu'  Isle,  559 ;  foreign 
intercourse  expense,  560;  supervisor  of  revenue,  566 ;  removal  of  a  collector,  568; 
compensation  for  captured  vesseb,  569 ;  treaty  concert  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
571 ;  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  578 ;  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  575 ;  report  on, 
578 ;  proclamation,  600. 
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s  PeniurlvuiU,  t,  1, 11, 13, 18,  IS;  emptoriiiGSt  of  i^U 
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ttogo  wagon  for  anay  oaei,  8fl9 ;  rattona,  870 ;  pay  of  troops,  ST4 ;  plan  < 
tmry  academy,  STS;  unifbnu,  SSS;  funeral  hooors' to  Wuhioglon,  SiS;  > 
commanda,  890 ;  adjustment  of  acconnta,  80T,  409  ;  general  army  ayalcm,  * 
uliip,  407,  419 ;  organiiation  of  a  regiment,  418 ;  Depaty  Quarter  Master  Oi 
duties,  41$ ;  order  of  batlla,  4S1,  43T ;  Paynuulcr  Gsnenl  4S4,  425];  role  of 
lion,  430,  43.'>;  apecial  oompensatjana,  433;  nddrc«a  on  diabanding  arm; 
Fronoh  rerolntjoD,  4*0 ;  enwmiTe  Bpocolation,  MB,  478,  477,  478,  4»S,  49i 
olianuMer  of  Wolcott,  467  ;  msnnliuitai;  at  Falleraon,  471,  508 ;  army  daimi 
Nsw-Tork  cauvaaisra,  G14;  appointment  of  Frcnean  in  Slate  departmen 
PpnnayliraiJa  opposition  to  inleroal  revenue,  633;  eleotion  of  Vioo-Pn 
62T,  SaS,  699,683,633;  necoanily  of  a  loan,  650;  reeepljon  of  Genet,  684; 
tion  of  privateen,  689;  threatened  appsa)  of  Qenet  lo  people,  674,  ATG;  pa 
polntmenta,  6S8  ;  ne^tiation  witb  Gritot  Britain,  western  insurrection,  ti 
pulilio  credit,  SS4,  696  ;  pnrpoaea  of  France,  fi84. 

Ka^dcstlon  of  treaty  with  0.  B.,  ti.  G ;  adviw  as  to  flasnee,  9 ;  ai  to  Britl 
vlaion  order,  29 ;  of remsnatrance  to  G.  B.,  and  modification  oftrcaty,  8S;  p 
treaty  commlBaiODers,  48 ;  O.  W.  La  Fayette,  4T,  TO,  79, 101 ;  calm  observer, 
iuatructiuna  prior  to  conclusion  of  doflmtive  treaty,  6T  ;  as  to  Secrelory  or  St 
Frc-ieh  copturea,  84;  convening  Senate,  M:  call  for  papers,  90,  95,  97, 100 
nirut  of  treaty,  93,  94, 103, 106;  conduct  of  Englaad,  impmament  orBaamc 
oandidata  jor  President,  114;  tkreweli  address,  US;  advleeaa  to  France,  1' 
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vises  Veto,  188 ;  policy  of  Fnnoe,  180, 188 ;  oompletion  of  frigates,  181 ;  sale  of  a 
prize,  165, 161, 166;  conduct  to  Adet,  161, 168, 168;  outline  of  president's  speech, 
167 ;  commencement  of  a  navy,  177 ;  reply  to  Adet,  177, 179 ;  election  of  president, 
188 ;  syntem  of  revenue,  190,  268,  269 ;  poUoy  towards  France,  mission  and  prepara- 
tion, 198, 194,  206,  209,  218,  216,  218,  226,  280,  284,  246,  249,  270;  sketch  of  his 
career,  248 ;  advice  as  to  aid  by  G.  B.,  278 ;  declines  seat  in  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  281 ; 
as  to  president's  power  to  employ  ships  as  cdhvoys,  286 ;  British  instructions,  288 ; 
proposes  journey  by  Washington,  289 ;  probable  appointment  to  command  army, 
298,  816 ;  measure  of  military  prepamtion  and  revenue,  296 ;  oonduot  of  British 
officers,  298 ;  policy  as  to  alien  bill,  800 ;  bill  to  define  treason,  807 ;  as  to  his 
military  rank,  826,  881,  840,  841,  866;  military  expedition  to  S.  America,  847, 
848 ;  advises  treasury  notes,  849 ;  terms  of  loan,  881 ;  house-tax,  881 ;  proposes 
measures  to  support  government,  884 ;  internal  improvements,  886 ;  subdivision 
of  States,  887 ;  contingent  authority  to  declare  war,  and  conquest  of  Floridas  and 
Louisiana,  890 ;  expedition  to  South  America,  891 ;  nomination  of  Murray,  897 ; 
governor  of  each  State  first  general  of  its  militia,  405 ;  directs  prosecution  for  a  libel, 
418  ;  commission  to  France,  414 ;  on  death  of  Washington,  415 ;  condition  of  public 
affairs,  completion  of  navy,  416,  417 ;  election  of  president,  429,  488,  441,  446,  461 ; 
as  to  compensation  for  injury  in  public  service,  482 ;  letters  to  Adams,  449, 470, 477 ; 
Jefferson  or  Burr  as  president,  487,  496,  497,  499,  608,  519,  620,  621 ;  treaty  with 
France,  496 ;  effect  of,  614 ;  judiciary  system,  529 ;  proposes  amendments  of  consti- 
tution, as  to  election  of  president  and  vice-president,  681,  686;  policy  of  federalists, 

-^  640 ;  state  of  parties,  646 ;  project  in  ud  of  Wolcott,  649 ;  cession  of  Lousiana  to 
France,  551 ;  states  his  propositions  in  federal  convention,  and  views  of  govmroent 
for  U.  S.,  556 ;  New-Tork  election,  Lansing  or  Burr,  669 ;  vindicates  federalists, 
661,  562,  565 ;  on  preservation  of  the  Union,  568 ;  condition  of  army  and  enemy  in 
1777 ;  punishment  of  disaffected  persons,  574 ;  Danbury  expedition,  677 ;  plan  of 
enemy,  579 ;  his  views  of  government,  581 ;  designs  of  enemy,  584 ;  Fabian  policy 
vindicated,  687 ;  strength  and  movements  of  enemy,  589,  592,  594,697 ;  New-Tofk 
election,  character  of  George  Clinton  examined,  600 ;  writes  "  Address  to  Public 
Creditors,"  682;  "Funding  System  Vindicated,"  686;  **  Anti-Defamer,"  651. 

"An  American,"  vi.l;  "payments  of  pubUc  debt,"  16;  "Civis,"18;  "Fact," 
27;  "Amicus,"  81;  "  Catullus,"  84 ;  "A  plain  honest  man,"  74;  "  Observer,"  75 ; 
"Paciflcus,"  76;  "No  Jacobin,"  117;  "Reply  of  Washington,"  140 ;  "America- 
nus,"  141;  "Tully,"157;  **Horatius,"  169;  "CamUlus,"  172;  "Explanation," 
528;  "  Washington's  speech,"  660;  "Message  for  Washington  as  to  call  for  pa- 
pers and  treaty  power,"  666 ;  "  Abstract  of  points  to  form  Farewell  Address," 
570 ;  "  draft  of  Farewell  Address,"  676 ;  "  Franoe,"  594;  "  The  Answer,"  600 ; 
"  Washington's  speech,"  611 ;  "  The  Warning,"  616 ;  "  The  Stand,"  689 ;  "John 
Adams,"  687;  "Address  to  Electors  of  New- York,"  728;  "The  Examination," 
744 ;  "  Resolutions  for  amendment  of  constitution,"  886;  "  Supplying  New- York 
with  wat<Sr,"  887 ;  "Phm  of  Merchants'  Bank,"  888 ;  "  Law  Briefe,"  "  Validity  of 
British  acts,"  844 ;  "  Carriage  tax,"  846 ;  "  Law  of  Ubel,"  849 ;  "  Lansing  or  Burr," 
as  Governor  of  New- York,  851. 

Hammoxd,  iv.  141, 177 ;  reply  to,  544,  557,  569 ;  v.  470 ;  vi.  27 ;  vii.  881. 

Hancock,  John,  i.  484 ;  vi.  597. 

Habpeb's  Ferry,  v.  889. 

Harper,  Goodloe,  vi.  884,  888. 

Harbison,  Robert  H.,  eastern  alliance,  i.  192,  215. 

Hawkssburt,  Lord,  iv.  177. 

Hat,  Col.,  i.  85. 
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vl.  80 ;  treaty  with,  viL  418,  427, 
HoLMK,  vi.  88. 
HoKOB,  tme,  vii.  206. 
Hoops,  Mi^or,  v.  141. 
HosRTAi,,  ii.  167. 

Howe,  Gen.,  i.  19,  27,  82,  60 ;  vL  6« 
HowxLL,  Gov.,  V.  48. 
HuBBABO,  iv.  18,  87. 
Huiwoh'b  Bat  Co.,  vi.  17 ;  vii,  266, 1 
HuMPHBBTB,  Col.,  i.  441,  442. 
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iMpBAOHXSirTS,  coort  ot^  ii.  404. 
IxPOBT  DuTT,  ii.  218,  214,  289,  864, ! 
^IVTBiBsicxirr,  vi.  85,  88,  80,  107, 169 
iMFBovncBNTB,  intenud,  iii.  255,  256 
InoomBi  profesflioiuJ,  v.  189. 
iKDBMNincATioK,  daimB  for,  iii.  585. 
IKDBPENDENCB,  ii.  49,  50,  55, 175,  80 
Itoia  Goodb,  iii.  56,  57 ;  trade,  188, 
IHDIANB,  i.  82,  421 ;  ii.  244,  245 ;  iv. 
578;  V.  11,  88,  85,  86;  agents  f 
651 ;  vii.  181,  248,  244,  255,  260 
Ibdioo,  v.  88. 

ICTANTBT,  u.  148 ;  V.  166,  228,  498, 
Inland  Trade  Navigation,  vii.  248, 
iMBPBcroB  Gbnebal,  L  66,  77 ;  ii.  1 
Bation,  181, 187, 197,  207 ;  depi 
829,  855. 
Ibbfectobs,  iii.  65. 
IHTEEEOT,  rate  of,  iii.  28  ;  quarter  y 
Invauds,  corps  of,  v.  828. 
Ireland,  u.  17, 18, 106, 107 ;  vi.  80 
btoN,  manufacture  of;  iii.  259,  262 ; 
Ibvine,  Gen.,  iv.  174. 
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Jat,  John,  i.  61, 400, 421 ;  iv.  4, 7, 581 ;  instnictionB  to,  586, 550 ;  prospeotB,  574 ;  v.  140, 
589,  602,  608,  605,  609 ;  vi.  8,  95,  97, 114, 117, 187, 141, 161, 198,  207,  818,  845,  498 ; 
vii.  175,  176 ;  missioD,  179, 180, 182, 186,  208,  209,  881,  468,  464,  690,  728,  741,  74S. 

jBrvKBSON,  iv.  4,  8,  88,  84,  85, 148,  808,  806,  818,  814,  517  ;  v.  90, 115, 116, 187,  519,  688 
526, 528,  585,  588,  540,  552, 575 ;  vL  59,  111,  191, 192,  206,  814,  848, 846, 880, 419, 480, 
421,  484,  487,  488,  441,  445,  447,  458,  454,  457,  468,  464,  467,  468,  478,  488,  486, 

487,  488,  490,  491,  492,  494,  495,  497,  499,  501,  504,  506,  507,  509,  510,  511,  518,  618, 
588 ;  vii.  5,  6 ;  opposition  to  ooDAtitntion  and  provision  for  debt-bank,  8, 10, 11, 18, 
18, 14,  85,  88,  41 ;  advice  aa  to  debt  to  France,  87, 40, 44, 58, 59,  64,  65,  66,  68,  69,  70, 
71,  72 ;  opposition  to  fiscal  measures,  42,  48,  47,  48 ;  attack  on  Adams,  49,  50 ;  op- 
position to  Constitution,  54,  55,  56,  60, 7^  175, 197, 199,  894;  letter  of,  808,  818,  SSS, 
880,  881,  882,  894,  895,  898,  459,  460,  468,  468,  601,  688,  695,  696,  700,  788,  784,  78A, 
788,  817,  832,  852. 

Johnson,  Gqv.,  v.  489. 

JxTDiciABT  Dbpabtment,  11.  270,  894,  895,  408 ;  iv.  17 ;  v.  446 ;  extension  of,  vi.  884,  885- 

488,  498,  528,  548,  545 ;  vii.  762 ;  objects,  768,  765 ;  oonstltaUon  of;  767,  792 ;  inde- 
pendence of,  798,  799,  806,  808,  811,  815,  824,  826. 

JuBT,  trial  by,  ii.  815. 
Jusnos,  fugitives  fh>m,  11.  408. 

K. 

ExANB,  iv.  6. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  v.  484. 

Eentucks,  1.  458 ;  11.  426 ;  ill.  589 ;  iv.  836,  844,  578 ;  v.  18,  478 ;  vi.  898,  408. 
Kino,  Burus,  iv.  145, 150;  vL  61, 118,  188, 185, 180,  880,  808,  546,  558. 
Ejbxpatiuck,  1.  878. 
Knowlton,  1.  848. 
Knox,  Hugh,  1.  24,  58. 

Knox,  Gen.,  L  488,  488 ;  IL  158 ;  Iv.  6 ;  v.  81, 189,  141 ;  vi.  884,  886,  828,  881,  886,  889, 
840,  841,  842,  848,  846,  851,  855,  866,  869,  878,  571. 

L. 

La  Fatkttk,  1.  68, 187, 188, 140, 197,  811 ;  southern  army,  868 ;  negotiations  in  France, 
277, 288 ;  Indians,  421 ;  U.  8.  and  France,  446 ;  Iv.  6, 100, 102 ;  his  release,  505 ;  vi. 
47,  48,  51,  68,  65,  70,  71,  78,  78,  79,  85,  90, 108, 118, 180,  866 ;  vu.  105. 

Laxxs,  v.  819. 

Lazubnx,  character,  i.  88,  84. 

Land,  valuation  of,  1.  884,  885 ;  Hamilton's  plan  ot,  886 ;  11.  190 ;  valuation,  825 ;  oea- 
sion,  284,  285 ;  valuation  deferred,  885 ;  allowances,  888, 851 ;  tax,  840 ;  value.  Hi.  6, 
86 ;  report  sale  of,  84,  85,  86,  87 ;  patents,  88 ;  oommisBloners,  89 ;  waste,  128 ;  i^ 
propriation,  29S,  468 ;  estimate,  iv.  184  ;  power  to  relinquish,  840 ;  vii.  555. 

Lanodon,  iv.  85. 

Lanbdown,  Marquis  of,  v.  481. 

Lansing,  vi.  559 ;  reasons  fbr  election,  vii,  851,  858. 

Laubxns,  Col.,  i.  68, 109,  111 ;  mission  to  France,  118 ;  sonthem  army,  114 ;  178,  814^ 
871 ;  death,  818. 

Laubxns,  Hbnrt,  1.  80. 

Lauzuk,  Duke,  L  815. 
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LioxMD,  ddti»  on,  lil.  SS ;  »b»trecti  ot,  ETO. 

JjatnBsurrCoLOJai,  v.  US. 

^^^^^^H 

Lnmr  Hot™,  1..  S8,  80,  T5.  88.  m,  m. 

IffltooLU,  OBn.,  n>  V.  1'.,  I.  4BS,  <8B. 

LWHOH.  TLlTt.4T>. 

LlTi3ra>ros.  liortmrB..  i.  19, 14,  IS;  11.  3S3;  v.  4U;  ei.!ISl,!St 

»S,  2M,  4TJ. 

LrmranoH,  Willum,  Got.  i.  ITl. 

LimiHTOH,  Edvibd,  ti.  00  ;  election  of,  IBB. 

Loin,  i,,  (bro^  S£S ;  ii.  \»2,  IBS,  304, 15B ;  iii. !,  U ;  Tootine,  2»,  4S ;  Dutch,  IM, 
iSS;  Repoiton,  850,  861,  352,856,  8£7,  888,870;  policy,  884;  antlioritj,  4M: 
fence,  414 ;  beneflu,  418 ;  dameatk,  444,  448,  449 ;  from  bulk,  461 ;  iv.  11,  11 
8e,41,44,BS,8T,80,139,  140  148,  ISl,  IM,  IGG,  164,  1ST,  1T8,  1T8,  18*,  198, 
23S,  SU,  m,  tU,  411,  4)9,  428,  48B,  480,  486 ;  ■pplicitioD  of,  486,  44S,  4fi8, 
486,  60e,  688,  640,  648,  648,  666 ;  T.  8T ;  at  Antwerp,  69,  60,  6» ;  ti.  T  ;  isUrM 
Low  payable,  10, 16,  SSI. 

Lomm  HiioHia,  Water  battnr,  t.  860, 868, 8TI." 

London,  II.  S,  6. 

Lo™  XVI.,  Til.  108,106, 107. 

Lovauvk,  It.  86,  ST ;  v.  14S,  ISB,  fiS8 ;  ow^on  to  FrBOce,  tI.  15, »,  STI,  S7S,  Stl, 
614,  661,  668. 

LOWKDM,  Capt.,  i.  1. 

LoviLBne,  i.  448. 

LuiuBm,  iii.  84. 


UoDouajki,  Gen.,  i.  86,  90, 16B ;  vi.  679, 

MoGhjjtbat,  It.  a. 

HoHiNNT,  i.  837,  36S;  ri.  68, 180,  18S,  S84,'.8G1,  861,  8M;  vil.  71T. 

HoKlAx,  Jndge,  Ti.  406,  6S8. 

UaPntaoti,  Oea.,  Ti.  406. 
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Madbox,  Jamxs,  i.  888 ;  oonditioiuJ  ratiflcatioD,  465,  470 ;  ii.  218, 253 ;  !▼.  274, 277, 517 ; 
vi.  78,  92,  111,  209,  214,  228,  280,  285,  241,  242,  246,  261, 478,  559 ;  vii.  40,  41 ;  com- 
mercial  resolaUons,  882,  724,  784 ;  proposes  direct  tax,  788. 

MAQAziNn,  V.  164, 165,  828. 

Major  General,  v.  187, 188,  229. 

Malcolm,  Col.,  i.  810 ;  vi.  562,  568. 

Mauces&ury,  Mission  of,  vi.  188,  260,  276. 

Malta,  vi.  811. 

Mansfield,  Jarsd,  i.  442. 

Manutacturbs,  ii.  12,  20, 28, 118, 114, 115 ;  iii.  5, 128 ;  report  on,  128  Uezpediency  of  en- 
/    ooaraging,  198,  282 ;  enumeration  of,  288 :  effect  on  price,  285 ;  motives  to  protect, 
/    286 ;  effects  of,  287 ;  geographical  interests,  241 ;  protective  duties,  244 ;  prohibito- 
ry, 245 ;  bounties,  246 ;  premiums,  251 ;  exemptions  from  duty,  251 ;   drawbacks, 
252 ;  new  inventions,  258 ;  inspection  of,  255 ;  remittances,  255 ;   transportation, 
25.') ;  bounties,  280,  281 )  v.  198, 471, 475, 478,  506,  508, 512,  514,  548 ;  vu.  615,  616. 

MANumasioN  SoqjETT,  S,  428 ;  vi.  525. 

Marshall,  John,  vi.  288, 892, 488. 

Maryland,  ii.  71, 74, 146,  147  ;  vi.  867. 

MAssACHrsETTB,  i.  456 ;  ii.  5,  71,  87, 95 ;  iii.  72 ;  iv.  76 ;  v.  215,  216,  277. 

Matthews,  i.  186. 

Meade,  Col.,  i.  207,  298. 

Measures,  Wbiohtb  and  Coins,  Beport  on,  iv.  28. 

Medical  Establishment,  v.  194,  218, 297. 

Meios,  1.  442. 

MxRCATOR,  vii.  19,  21, 24. 

Merger,  Col.,  v.  592. 

Merchants,  integrity  of,  iii.  62 ;  protection  of,  vii.  499. 

Mexico,  iv.  70 ;  vi.  891. 

MuruK,  Gov.,  iv.  559 ;  as  to  drafting  militia,  v.  48,  44,  47 ;  vi.  406. 

liiLmA,  plan  of;  ii.  264,  265,  266 ;  v.  8,  9, 17,  20,  21,  82 ;  otjects  of  calling,  88,  42,  48, 46, 
49 ;  return,  55 ;  act  calling  forth,  108 ;  dassmg,  185 ;  plan,  191, 198 ;  act,  447,  608 , 
621 ;  classed,  vi.  295,  806 ;  draft,  878,  880,  405 ;  vii.  554,  686. 

MiUTARY  Academy,  See  Academy  Military. 

MnjTARY  Executions,  v.  249,  289,  856. 

Mint,  establishment  of,  iii.  149 ;  money  unit,  151,  158,  180 ;  coins,  158 ;  metals,  161 ; 
alloy,  168;  coinage  firee  or  not,  165, 176;  alloy,  178;  pieces,  180;  denominations, 
182 ;  devices,  184;  coins,  foreign,  185 ;  officers  of  mint,  187 ;  errors,  remedy  of^  187 
iv.  28,  96;  v.  70;  vii.  555,  784. 

Miranda,  iv.  71 ;  vi.  848,  847. 

MoBioK  to  France,  v.  859 ;  to  England,  vi.  118, 122, 125 ;  to  France,  209. 

MnsDsipPi,  i.  408 ;  ii.  17, 19, 109 ;  navigation,  255,  298,  478  ;  iv.  85, 48,  66,  60,  68,  65,  71 ; 
V.  849 ;  vi.  58 ;  vii.  171,  217,  251,  254,  256,  271,  277,  278, 279,  596. 

MrroHXLL,  John,  i.  100. 

Monarchy,  iv.  271,  278,  298 ;  vi.  565. 

Money,  when  in  the  treasury,  iii.  449. 

Monroe,  James,  v.  27,  48,  684;  vi.  1,  88, 116, 129, 188, 187, 150,  159,  225,  226,  231,  261 
889. 

Montesquieu,  vi.  888. 

Montmorin,  iv.  10  11 ;  v.  449. 

Morgan,  General,  v.  47,  50. 
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Moaocoo,  ri.  55  ;  »ii,  6B1. 

KoBBB,  QovnaswxnL,  i.  13, 18,  !7,  883,  *1J.  490 ;  jv.  10,  81, 1*0, 167, 887,  SOT ;  t.  M 

11  a,  130,  «8. 
MoBRn,  Chief  Justim,  ii.  4TS,  470. 
UOBBIB,  RoBKBT,  i.  IIA,  158,  323,  iU ;  ftppoints  HnmiltDD  CoDtincntil  IIcvciraT,  Vn, 

S»9,  857,  358,  868,  884,  41!  ;  T.  474. 
MointTV SUNOS,  Ibe  capture  of,  vi.  IBS,  IB9. 
UoiwniB,  Connl  do,  iv.  7,  8,  9,  11. 
Mntrar  at  PhilndBlphin,  L  874,  886,  886,  8B4,  885. 
UrouT,  Vu«,  V.  81«  ;  tI.  B«S,  837,  893. 
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r,i».77,78,101,S04. 
vii.  6,  6,  7, 10,  11,  85, ; 
,K9,  ibolilJon  of,  vii.  7! 
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Nun,  ti.  431. 

NlTIO-IAL  A«i 
NiTIOMU,  Gil 

H*Ti™Ai.iiinoH  L«>E9,  abolition  of,  vii.  771,  772,  774,  7TB,  778. 
NivAj,  OmcEB,  iv.  37. 
Nival  Stoub,  v.  39. 
KtTiaATiDii,  French,  Iv.  97. 
Kavt,  iL  355 ;  ogBiit  of  nutine,  3 

3SS,  385,  386 ;  6ecreUii7  of,  ^08,  888,  417,  GM ;  < 
Kmikb,  iv.  7  ;  V.  441,  448,  4M,4S1. 
KxoBOKB,  anoing  and  emanalp*tjdii  of,  1.  TS,  77,  31 

ESI ;  rBpresentAtiOD  of,  484 ;  vi.  SS ;  dcpartatioi 
KBUax,  AcimlriJ,  vi.  811, 
IfnmBLAinia,  United,  iv.  B7. 
Kbdtkaijtt,  rules  for  preserving,  iii.  874 ;  iv.  86,  68,  857,  853 ;  pTodanution,  800,  I 

circular,  333,  451,  453,  454,  457,  467,  475,  486;  v.  568,  855,  569,  581,  6K:  vi. : 

151;  proclamation  of,  vii.  76,77,79;  object,  88;  policj,  93,  94,  114,  118;  lig. 

448,  448,  449,  461 ;  tnaed,  453,  456,  458,  488,  593,  818,  633,  634. 
NsuviLLi,  de,  vi.  81,  193,  198. 

NiTILLI,  PbSHBT,  T.  17. 

Niv  Enolakd,  ii.  71. 

Nnroin(i>i.AHi>,  vii.  485. 

Niv  HAKTsmBi,  i.  456, 163,  ii.  147. 

Nnr  Jebsit,  i.  471 ;  ii.  147;  vi.  188. 

Nzw  pLTHOitTB,  ii.  73,  78. 

Nlw-YoRi,sltacki>D,  1.38,81,847, 107 ;  as  to  ConatitnUoD,  453,  456,  469, 4(0,  4(4,1 
ii.  81,  147;  v.  493;  treepasa  act,  115,  IIB  ;  vii.  197;  fortiflcatioo  of,  v.  141, 151,  1 
vi.  313,  370,  404,406;  election,  486 ;  bank,  175,176,181;  repl;  to,  vii.  140, 141. 


HiCBOLU,  Gk 

BOE,  V 

.408. 

NWTHOOWN,   V 

309. 

TiON  ElPORTAl 

18,  31,  87 

■"•NoBllll-OBTAT 

ON,  effeoM  of,  ii. 

North,  Will 

AH,  vi. 

89,  885. 

HoTABLia,  As 

embly 

Of,  i.  488. 

Nova  6ootia, 

i.  17. 
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0. 

Oath  of  Otkob,  ii.  408. 

O'CoiwoB,  vi.  872, 878. 

OmoERs,  Army,  aoootmts  of,  i.  844,  846,  865;  ii.  189 ;  half  pay,  general,  144;  appointn 
ment,  190;  [of  Congrees,  200,  216;]  appointment,  260,  262;  v.  144, 145,  154, 166, 
166, 167  ;  distribution,  177, 178 ;  pay  and  rations,  224,  255 ;  appointment,  255,  266, 
279 ;  detached,  162 ;  French,  v.  545  ;  foreign,  debt  to,  iii.  92 ;  iv.  279,  282,  807,  817 ; 
of  customs,  compensation,  iii.  68,  77,  79,  581,  544 ;  superintendence  of,  558 ;  and 
interpretation  of  laws,  559 ;  compensation,  562,  564 ;  of  inspection  duties,  v.  404 ; 
officers,  public  compensation,  vii.  614 ;  reduction,  780. 

OFnoB,  definition  of,  viL  805 ;  how  holden,  822. 

OoDEK,  i.  28,  vi.  885. 

OoLETHOBPS,  vii.  828. 

Ohio,  iv.  128,  company,  220,  840,  844 ;  v.  849. 

Olnbt,  Capt.,  i.  271,  484. 

Oboamizatiom  or  Tboops,  v.  166,  820,  821,  418. 

OmoiNAL  Cladcakt,  iv.  15. 

Orleans,  New,  iv.  85,  58,  60,  71.  ^ 

OsNABUBOH,  Bishop  of,  i.  448. 

Oaooon,  CoL,  iv.  4. 

p. 

Pacificus,  v.  671. 

Paine,  Thomas,  vi.  185,  225. 

Papeb  Monet,  ii.  868;  iii.  124, 125,  278. 

Papers,  call  for,  vii.  566 ;  reasons  for  reftising,  557,  669,  670. 

Parker,  iv.  78 ;  v.  889,  858. 

Parkinson^s  Febrt,  v.  46. 

Parliament,  ii.  26,  42 ;   Commons,  power  of,  62 ;  supremacy,  60, 92,  289. 

Passage,  right  of,  iv.  48,  49. 

Pat  of  Armt,  v.  224,  825,  874. 

Patxastkr  General,  ii.  148  ;  v.  229,  288,  248,  876, 424,  426. 

Peace,  i.  821,  889,  846,  848 ;  treaty  of,  860,  862,  868,  896 ;  vii.  206. 

Peace  Ectablibhicent,  i.  859,  410,  412. 

Pentojeton,  Edmund,  v.  568 ;  vi.  526. 

Pendleton,  Nathaniel,  vi.  62. 

Pennbtlvania,  i.  28,  874,  881,  888,  898, 471 ;  ii.  146 ;  iv.  285, 287 ;  insurrection,  291, 664, 
566,  575 ;  suppressed,  576 ;  report  on,  578 ;  proclamation,  699,  600 ;  v.  1,  8, 12, 18, 
19,  22 ;  proclamation,  81,  46,  58,  286,  287,  240,  262,  268,  622,  624,  580,  606,  608,  609, 
610,  611,  618,  614,  617,  620 ;  vi.  406 ;  vii.  161,  162. 

Peru,  vi.  891, 

Peters,  Richard,  v.  40. 

PrrmoN,  ii.  5,  9. 

Petri,  v.  69. 

PETnr,  v.  458. 

Phelps,  i.  824. 

Philadelphia,  i.  88 ;  danger  of,  84,  881 ;  ii,  77 ;  vi.  678,  679,  686. 

PiCHON,  V.  217;  vi.  425,  428. 

PicKERiNo,  Timotht,  i.  297,  806 ;  v.  284 ;  vU.  716. 


PnmuKGn,  v.  12,  16,  17,  58,  583,  524 
Poland,  vii.  158. 
Police  of  Abmy,  v.  884. 
PoLLT  Sloop,  iv.  424. 
PoPTLA^noN,  i.  885 ;  iv.  84. 

POBTBVOUTU,  V.  809. 

PoBTUGAL,  vii.  488,  781. 

Po«n,  i.  871,  898,  899 ;  garrisoning,  i 

217,  218,  219,  220,  228,  225,  226,  S 
Post  OFnoE,  iii.  41 ;  iv.  4,  95,  1^  82 
Pot  and  Pearl  Ash,  v.  88. 
Power,  cxocab,  ii.  187  ;  want  of,  188; 
PuBiDENT,  ii.  399 ;  persona  eligible,  • 

188,  191,  285 ;  electors,  404,  489, 

547,  548. 
Pbbsb,  liberty  of  defined,  vii.  849 ;  ho 
PBIBONER8,  i.  859,  863 ;  ii.  149. 
Pbivateera,  French,  iv.  894,  401,  408, 

vii.  120,  121,  128,  184, 185,  186,  IJ 

487,  488,  491,  495;  refitting  and  ; 

192,  451,  462,  467,  468,  471,  582  ; 

155,  161,  164,  165,  166;  seizure  of 
,     189 ;  sale,  494,  495 ;  French,  whei 
Promotion,  v.  170,  286,  803,  480,  485. 
Property,  power  over,  iv.  122. 
Prosecutions,  i.  418. 
Providence,  vi.  567. 
Provisions,  salted,  v.  89. 
Provision  Ordek,  vi.  29,  81,  88. 
Prussia,  vi,  818,  815,  875,  407,  408,  58 
Public  Credit,  i.  829,  847,  856 ;  iii.  1, 

tions  to  complete  system,  488,  49 

sinking  fund,  127  ;  vii.  26. 
Public  CnsDrroRs,  i.  810 ;  iii.  8,  5,  15, 
PuBUC  Funds,  books  not  inspected,  ii 
Public  Interest,  vi.  481. 
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Q. 

QUABTKBS,  V.  808. 

Qdabtkr  Master  Genenl^s  Department,  ii.  225,  228 ;  v.  175,  227,  248,  846,  416. 
QuxBKo  Bill,  ii.  127. 

R. 

Baiomlph,  Edmund,  1.451,  456;  iv.  4;  v.  18,  27,  80;  vl  1,  2, 19,  27,  28,  89,  40,  48,  52, 

65,  66,  76,  78, 79. 
Bank  of  Officers,  v.  250,  286,  287,  290,  868. 
Rastadt,  vi.  812,  815. 
Ration,  v.  178, 179,  280,  870. 
Rawle,  Wm.,  v.  40. 
RscBuiTiNO,  Y.  189, 145, 161, 178,  208,  209,  211,  218,  226, 288,  289, 241,  258, 266,  267,  400, 

401 ;  vi.  400. 
RiGDCENTB,  completiiig,  ii.  141 ;  organizatioD,  148, 146. 
Rkgulations  of  Tactics,  v.  181,  207, 292,  298, 809, 829. 
Relioion,  ii.  25 ;   established,  181,  185 ;   Protestant,  186 :  toleration,  851 ;  Christian, 

vi.  542. 
RxMisBioN  of  Duties,  iii.  887. 
RfinTTANCEs,  how  made,  v.  66,  627. 
RxMONvniANOB,  Ii.  5, 9. 
RxPBiSENTATioN,  its  basis,  ii.  188, 425,  440, 455 ;  iv.  5, 17;  apportionment,  196, 197, 206, 

209,  218. 
Renbsklaeb,  Van,  v.  498 ;  vi.  522. 
Repdblzg,  Federal,  ii.  201 ;  rights  in,  816,  820,  415,  446,  468 ;  dangers  of,  iv.  271 ; 

theory,  vi.  558. 
Residbnoe,  v.  456. 

RSBPOMBIBILnT,  V.  878. 

Rbtubnij;  Monthly,  v.  278, 805,  821. 

Revenue,  ii.  191, 192, 197 ;  perpetuity,  212 ;  sources,  222,  228 ;  adoption  of  system,  888, 
852, 865, 866 ;  power,  456 ;  exclusive,  457 ;  iii.  81,  82,  88 ;  collection,  85 ;  duties,  86, 
88 ;  product,  40, 58 ;  how  payable,  68 ;  collection,  98 ;  indirect,  why  preferable,  101 ; 
moderate  duties,  102, 108;  diversification,  108;  additional,  827, 880;  rates  examined, 
884;  additional,  840;  plan,  841,  847,  848;  account  and  expenditure,  411, 488,  489  ; 
statement,  458, 474 ;  disposition,  475 ;  statement,  479 ;  plan  for  improvement,  529  ; 
collection,  581,  587, 588 ;  duties,  bonded,  542 ;  tonnage,  548 ;  oollection,  545 ;  reve- 
nue laws,  breaches  of,  547 ;  actual  measuring,  &o.,  550 ;  vi.  190,  214,  296 ;  vii.  687, 
749, 750,  758,  755, 758,  759, 761. 

Revenue  OFncEBs,  iv.  81, 819,  824, 407,  487,  506,  568. 

Reynolds,  James,  i.  440. 

Rhode  Island,  attack  on,  i.  64,  67 ;  evacuation,  97 ;  refuses  duty  on  imports,  822 ;  de- 
putation to,  822;  opposition  to  plan  funding  debt,  866,  484;  ii.  75, 164,  212,  216, 
282;  v.  296. 

RiGB,  V.  87. 

Richmond,  iv.  474. 

Riflemen,  v.  175,  227. 

RioHTB,  equality  of,  ii.  52,  61,  62,  80. 

Robespierre,  v.  18 ;  vii.  662. 

Rolls,  Muster  and  Pay,  v.  886. 


Sataknu  iDiealed,  1. 101,  IDS. 

SSS,  S30;  Ti.  fi73,  EBl. 
6(x>Ti.AiRi,  ii.  108;  t1.  809. 
Su,  JraaoicnoH  it.  480. 
SuacE,  right  of,  vU.  UI,US,  458,  465,  4«T. 
Suaa,  bAAO,  i.  IBO. 

8>cuTiBT  OF  Statb,  iv.  4,  S8  ;  iii.  116 ;  vi.  BS,  SS,  «T,  IfiO. 
Sbcbxtabt  •»  TBI  Tkeaidet,  iv.  6,  £8,  85. 
Smowicx,  TnoDOBK,  i.  4T6,  481,  466  ;  vi.  498. 
BmiiiON,  Ti.  38T ;  Ikw,  TJi.  T88. 

SxNATE,  ii.  8»e,  8»T,  44T,  4G1,  459,  466 ;  tl.  9,  IE,  19,  66,  89S. 
SiQDBraATiOH,  prohibited,  iv.  S£6  ;  tU.  S3fl,  830,  840,  SSO,  SS4 ;  eff«Ot  o: 

tigei  of,  S58,  368,  ST6. 

SlDVB,  MlHAMB,  Vi.  65. 

SiBTAHn,  public,  Iv.  40  ;  onn;,  v.  8ST,  888. 

6rdh,  Jaxzb,  i.  416. 

Sbitliiiint,  iii.  16, 

Sbilbdkhi  Lord,  1  846, 

Shits,  v.  SO,  94. 

Short,  Wtixuu,  appointed  mimiter  to  H^ne,  Iv.  165,  806. 

Silk,  iii.  STT. 

SiacoE,  Lt.  Col.,  i.  106. 

Sim,  i.  28. 

Bum,  Hanufsctare,  ill.  £65. 

Suvn,  Fogitive,  il.  4TS. 

Slaves,  HinoniisBioa  of,  vl.  SMB. 

Slatebt,  deflniljoii  of,  11.  S,  ila  otTeclS,  9,  S8,  St. 

SlULLWOOD,  i.  86. 

Siani,  Col.,  T.  485. 

Smni,  Wm.,  v.  638  ;  vi.  81. 

Shvoolino,  effects  or,  iii.  35. 

SNurr,  iii.  SI,  684. 

BoLDOaa,  diseborgg  of,  v.  80S. 
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Spoon,  dUtUIed,  dntles  on,  iii.  86,  58,  96,  97,  98, 100, 106, 192,  297,  299,  826,  888 ;  rev- 
enue fh>in,  441,  442 ;  colleotion,  582 ;  iv.  841,  285,  288,  292 ;  proclamation,  806,  811* 
818,  825,  882,  888 ;  report  on  opposition,  578 ;  proclamation,  600. 

Stavt,  General,  vi.  810,  828. 

Statk,  salts  sgainst,  v.  582. 

Statb  CBXDrroBS,  iii.  15. 

Stats  Dzbts,  iU.  50 ;  v.  447,  455,  547 ;  vi.  198. 

Statb,  Governors  of,  ii.  407. 

Statb  Lxoiblatdbis,  iv.  19 ;  ^vemments,  105, 148. 

States,  money  received  from,  and  paid  to,  iii.  80,  81. 

States,  New,  how  formed,  iL  408 ;  artificial  beings,  418 ;  delinqaenoies  of,  429 ;  inter. 
est,  488 ;  powers,  486,  449 ;  necessity,  459 ;  influence,  461 ;  jorisdiction,  462. 

State  Pbxjtdicss,  i.  846 ;  politics,  856. 

St.  Claib,  General,  i.  182,  878,  882,  888,  885. 

St.  Cboix,  vi.  115  ;  boundary,  vi.  189, 140 ;  vii.  280,  284. 

St.  Dominoo,  iv.  828,  490 ;  vL  895,  898,  899. 

Stbubbn,  Baron  de,  1.  56,  72,  73,  88, 186,  189,  142, 148,268,  428,  480,  481,  448,  475 ;  ii. 
154,  228. 

Stevens,.  Edwabd,  i.  1 ;  Consul-general  to  St  Domingo,  vi.  898. 

Stevens,  Col.,  v.  141,  260. 

SnBLiNo,  Lord,  i.  21 ;  vi.  586. 

Stoddabt,  v.  285;  vi.  808,  856;  fort.,  v.  865. 

Suoabs,  duty  on,  iii.  50 ;  manufacture  of,  280. 

SupEBviBOBS,  plan,  compensation,  v.  65. 

Sullivan,  General,  L  60,  85,  90,  111. 

Supplies,  Military,  plan  v.  241,  242,  251,  271,  286,  801,  824 ;  regulations  of,  829. 

SuPBSME  Coubt,  ii.  895,  408,  466. 

SuBAT,  vii.  418. 

SuBOEONs,  ii.  151, 167. 

SuBVEYS,  V.  182, 185. 

SuBVETOB  General,  iii.  87. 

Sweden,  ii.  118 ;  treaty  with  dissuaded,  iv.  571 ;  vii.  187, 181, 297,  298 ;  treaty  with,  427. 


Tactics,  v.  181,  884,  407,  412,  419,  422,  427. 

Talbot,  v.  209 ;  vi.  854. 

Talleyband,  de  Pebioobd,  iv.  548 ;  v.  598;  vi.  281,  280,  818,  816,  857,  867,  418, 

Tavebns,  license  on,  i.  211,  812. 

Taxes,  mode  of  collecting,  i.  168,  810,  811,  882;  general,  882,  888,  878;  ii.  24, 124,  190; 
poll,  195;  arbitrary,  evil  of,  199;  plan  of,  204;  collection,  208;  house,  810; 
carriage,  210 ;  seal,  211 ;  tavern,  211,  218,  241 ;  collection,  847 ;  poll,  iii.  257 ;  arbi- 
trary, 258 ;  power,  iv.  120, 121 ;  house,  stamp,  salt,  vi.  190 ;  direct,  198,  199,  258, 
255,  256,  296,  849,  882, 885 ;  vii.  787,  788,  880,  888 ;  direct  and  indirect,  845,  848. 

Tea,  ii.  24, 26,  98 ;  iii.  88, 104 ;  duties  classified,  530. 

Tebnant,  vii.  898. 

TERBrroBiAL  Rights,  how  determined,  ii.  405. 

Tebrttobt,  alienation  of,  iv.  191. 

Test  Oaths,  ii.  816,  817. 

Thankbgivino,  proclamation  of,  v.  61. 
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TufllOIAII,  Col., ),  911). 

TlLLOTSOH,  ).  810. 

ToBAOoo,  iii.  Gl ;  v.  83. 

ToxNiuB,  ducionon,  iii.  £0,00;  collenion,  61,  B 
payable,  5« ;  retoim  of,  HS ;  vU.  4S0,  *S1. 

TotwicsT,  vL  895,  89ff. 

TomBUD,  Cot.,  V.  140. 

TbadI,  bauds  of,  i.  l!7,  1S9;  reatriction  on,  ii.  S  ;  regulating.  189,  194;  promot 
parU,  2!1 ;  ill.  5 ;  MiMliUrmntwii,  iv.  SI ;  tree,  S9  j  w:tJi  Britun  »oA  Fnucn, 
BpoliUloDB  on,  vi.  aOO,  SOS,  SIS,  SiS. 

TumroBTAnoN,  v.  S8S. 

Tbuwih,  Bttunden,  li.  SS8,  S03 ;  diiorimlMliotw,  U1 ;  bill  defltiitig,  ri.  MT. 

TszucBi  BiLu,  Ti.  IST.  ,^^^ 

TSKABEBr  DErmnairT,  ill.  1.  ^^H 

Tituauiir  Norn,  vi.  MB.  ~^^| 

TnutT  Of  FtAQB,  raUflestlon,  i.  418.  Mjj 

-  Tkiatt,  (nmmereiiil,  ii.  94fi;  proviBionnl,  1S0,  S4t.  S59,  S30;  powcTo(fiT8,MnB| 
SDSj  Kilidit.v,  408;  uf  poua,  inAvctiona  uf,  iv.  141,  14$,  144;  witti  FtMiwt 
of,  iv.  449  ;  vlth  BritUD,  5M,  GSS,  BAS  ;  v.  99,  U,  106,  630,  MS  ;  vi.  9,  V.$|t 
13,  II,  IE,  U,  19,  S3,  95,  ST,  30,  84,  M,  38, 41,  44,  4fi,  M,  58,  T5,  TT,  6^  H,  Wi 
104,  ion,  108, 110,  IIS,  ISO,  lis,  139, 14S,  191,  908,  SS3.  9S1;  with  Franee,  Mt: 
IB,  BC,  W,  lis,  119, 120,  312,  818,  S£3j  anopCQaiOii  of,  6T4;  wicli  Britain,  lt>, 
oppwdtJoa to,  ITS,  ITT  i  ramlta  of,  1TB,  183  ;  of  peace,  breaohea  lint,  iSTj  di 
eieoDlion,  19S,  196 ;  breBaheioC,  197,400;  ortidea  «f,  814;  peribniiaiioe  nf, 
■SO  1  iDderanifloatiaa,  S3S,  £37.  349,  381 ;  tvdflb  artida  njMled,  403,  4U, 
£ut  India tnde,  409;  with  Snnpe,  490,  497,  119,  4S1,  «6;  eoiutitutiannUt 
BOi,  SI19.  nis,  S37  ;  elT-icW  of,  095,  007,  TS8  ;  Iraaty  power,  vi,  9i3,  93,  94,  95  ; 
S84;  exnuiinccl,  509,  509,  S18;  nnder  canfcderuian,  591;  over  territory, 
where  lodged,  559  ;  objects,  560,  561 ;  obligation  of  Houae  ofBepresentativea, 
its  province  and  ri^lita,  567. 
■    iKEiTiiiB,  cDQuncroiBl,  vii.  379  ;  policy  of;  880,  88£. 

Tbipou,  vi.  £19  ;  Tii.  745,  747. 

Tbdmbdll,  v.  4S. 

liuiTON,  Capt.  V.  £09  ;  vi.  873,  435. 

TroaNDERoaa,  i.  31. 

TrRASss,  vi.  807. 

U 


09,405;  oppoaiUon  to,  463;  ii.SS8,37S,« 


Unttoku,  v.  149, 170,  £80,  963,  991, 

UiciON,  i.  884;  pcrp«taadoD  of,  Hi 
4;  V.  4;  its  value,  vii.  672,  578. 

DmosTowH,  V.  47. 

Umited  Btates,  ailualjon  of,  iv.  61,  519;  parties,  520;  policy,  528,  531;  v.  69,431 
117 ;  means  of  assisting  Franoo,  144, 146,  146,  147 ;  war  in  oonoert,  148 ;  effe< 
150, 151, 154;  pcopio  of,  motivea  and  conduct,  166, 130;  CODditioD,16T;  true  fo 
policy,  179;  interest  in  peace,  181, 183,  188,  184;  war  or  peace,  309;  coaaa 
policy,  887 — tovardi  France,  3D5,  396 ;  aituation,  559 ;  poblio  opinion,  341';  <■ 
don,  649,  654 ;  condtict  to  Fraoce,  661,  662,  668  ;  device  armorial,  38S. 

~  Niw-YoEK,  ii,  841 ;  national,  vii.  611. 


mm 
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United  Provinobb,  i.  881. 

Unteoah  OB  Pbaox  Bivsb,  journey  to,  v.  612. 


V. 


\ 


Vacancies,  v.  381,  882. 

Valbrii78,  vi.  69, 

Van  Staphorot,  iv.  18,  87. 

Vabvillb,  db,  v.  441. 

Vauohan,  v.  62. 

Vbniob,  vii.  668. 

Vbbmont,  iDdependence  of,  i.  824;  ii.  874,  876,  466,  472,  478. 

Vbsbelb,  registering  and  clearing,  iii.  72 ;  admeasnrement,  78;  tnmsfer,  74;  coasting 
and  fishing,  74,  76 ;  manifests,  689 ;  measimng,  661 ;  new  entry,  672 ;  armed  pro- 
hibition of,  vi.  288,  248,  268 ;  American,  vii.  488,  484 ;  national  treatment  of,  498 ; 
disabled,  494. 

Veto,  iv.  21,  206 ;  advice  to  interpose,  vL  129. 

Vioe-Presioent,  ii.  408,  406 ;  iv.  147, 164 ;  lalary,  245. 

ViBoiNiA,  as  to  Constitntion,  i.  462,  466,  461,  468 ;  ii.  70, 146,  286 ;  iv.  246 ;  answer  to, 
471 ;  V.  246 ;  resolve,  v.  460,  461,  626,  666,  604,  609,  616,  619 ;  vL  892,  416,  468 ;  act 
of,  vii.  200,  201,  202 ;  officers  debt  to,  iv.  16. 

VoLUNTEEBs,  Moonted,  v.  72 ;  organization,  v.  262. 

w. 

Wabash,  iv.  67. 

Wadswoth,  Jebemiah,  i.  88,  416 ;  ii.  160. 

Wagon,  statue,  v.  869. 

Wab,  articles  of,  ii.  150 ;  iv.  61,  68,  69,  866 ;  preparation  oiged,  492;  measures  advised, 
606 ;  vi.  890 ;  in  Europe,  character  of,  viL  688. 

Wabanzow,  Count,  v.  504. 

Walkeb,  CoI.,  vi.  888,  842. 

Washinoton,  election,  i.  492 ;  r^-election,  iv.  286,  280,  898,  492,  496 ;  death,  v.  888 ;  fu- 
neral honors,  888 ;  general  order,  889,  891,  896  ;  vi.  207, 844,  849,  416,  416,  418,  424, 
482,  491 ;  vii.  700,  882. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  i.  86,  86 ;  iv.  844,  668 ;  v.  16. 

Ways  and  Means,  report  on  iv.  198. 

Wells,  i.  842 ;  Benjamin,  vi.  482,  488. 

Westbbn  Countby,  iv.  57,  60,  64,  66,  174. 

West  Indies,  ii.  18,  108,  109 ;  iv.  66 ;  v.  29,  80 ;  vi.  878 ;  trade,  v.  90 ;  vii.  401,  408 ; 
depredations  in,  626. 

West  Point,  condition  of,  i.  144, 178, 186 ;  purchase  of,  iii.  82,  88,  84. 

Whigibm,  its  spirit,  ii.  288,  289. 

WHrrMOBE,  i.  440,  442. 

Wilkinson,  v.  159,  211,  212,  218,  247,  270,  277,  282, 802,  860. 

Williams,  Otho  H.,  i.  79,  148. 

WnxiNK,  iv.  12, 18,  87,  88,  46, 164, 186. 

Wines,  iU.  86,  52, 104. 

WiNTEB  Quabtebs,  huts,  V.  299,  841,  842. 

WoLoorr,  Ouveb,  appointed  Comptroller,  iv.S159, 161 ;  v.  67,  78, 74,  467 ;  vi.;68, 844,|846, 
861,  866,  861,  468, 479,  549. 

Wood,  manufacture,  iii.  266 ;  v.  86. 


EEEATA. 


Vol.  I,  p.  20, 
144, 
227, 
225, 
324, 
419, 
Vol  U.,  p.  396, 
397, 

399, 

400, 
402, 


403, 
404, 

407, 

408, 

Vol.  ir.,  p.  606, 


for  **  Edminsion  "  read  **  Edmonson." 

for «« We,"  line  17  from  top,  read  "^  He." 

for  **  some,"  line  13  from  top,  read  "eame." 

in  second  line,  before  ** hare"  read  " wilL" 

at  bottom,  for  "  decicisely  "  read  "  dacisiTelj." 

for  **  Clarkeson  "  read  **  Clarkson." 

in  line  3  from  bottom,  omit  **  shall." 

for  ^  full,"  in  Une  19  from  top,  read  **  first" 

in  line  next  to  bottom,  for  *'  not  be  less  "  read  "  be  mot  leaf." 

in  line  9  from  top,  for  **  shall  be  not"  read  **  shall  not  be." 

in  last  line,  omit "  indiridaally." 

in  lines  16  and  17  from  top,  for  **  Junior  "  read  **  Senior." 

in  line  16  from  top,  for  "  finances"  read  ** finance." 

in  line  23  from  top,  for  "  office  "  read  **  offices." 

in  line  32  from  top,  for  " or"  read  **  nor." 

in  line  14  from  top,  for  **and  "  read  **  who." 

before  "  Impeachments,"  in  line  14  from  top,  rMd  ^Sec.  iL'' 

in  line  29  ftom  top,  omit  **  a." 

in  line  8  from  top,  before  '*  its"  read  "  to." 

in  line  21  from  top,  after  ^  more  "  read  **  States." 

for  "  Smilee  "  read  "*  Smilie," 
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